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PREFACE. 


The  following  treatise  suggested  itself  some  years  ago,  and  was 
commenced  in  expectation  of  completing  it  in  a  short  time. 
The  interruptions  to  which  medical  men  are  continually  exposed 
are  frequently  fatal,  in  more  respects  than  one,  to  undertakings 
of  the  kind,  as  the  hours  devoted  to  such  tasks  can  only  be 
occasionally  snatched  from  other  more  pressing  and  important 
engagements ;  and,  in  the  present  instance,  public  duties  con- 
nected with  the  invaliding  of  the  troops,  greatly  increased  of 
late,  materially  interfered  with  the  design.  I  had  also  not  pro- 
ceeded far  when  I  found  that  I  had  deceived  myself  with  the 
amount  of  labour  the  work  would  entail.  Gradually,  and  almost 
unconsciously,  it  expanded,  and,  as  it  grew  on  my  hands,  diffi- 
culties arose  which  I  had  hardly  contemplated.  It  is  true,  I 
expected  to  derive  less  assistance  from  books  than  from  nature ; 
but,  until  I  had  fairly  entered  the  domain,  I  had  but  a  faint 
conception  of  the  numerous  impediments  in  the  way,  and  of  the 
insufficiency  of  existing  knowledge  on  the  subject 

While  the  diseases  of  infancy,  childhood,  and  maturity  have 
been  investigated  with  meritorious  industry,  and  engaged  the 
attention  of  the  most  enlightened  promoters  of  the  healing  art 
from  Hippocrates  downwards,  the  diseases  of  advanced  and 
declining  life  have  been  comparatively  n^lected,  and,  until 
recently,  they  have  nowhere  received  the  attention  they  deserve. 
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We  contemplate  with  peculiar  pleasure  all  relating  to  develop- 
ment and  growth  ;  but  the  retrograde  process  of  atrophy  and 
decay  almost  ceases  to  interest  us,  though  in  the  lapse  of  time 
it  follows  with  unerring  certainty.  Birth  supposes  death,  the 
end  of  all  created  things;  and  though  death  by  sheer  old 
age  is  the  rarest  of  all  deaths,  so  sure  is  our  end,  that  when  it 
happens  about  three  score  and  ten,  the  days  of  our  years,  the 
living  are  apt  to  bow  to  the  issue  without  troubling  themselves 
much  in  reflecting  on  the  phenomena  that  preceded  it,  still  less 
in  further  pursuing  the  iuquirj',  and  endeavouring  to  ascertain  its 
immediate  causes  by  the  only  method  now  left — the  examination 
of  the  body. 

Thus  it  is  that  the  anatomy,  physiology,  and  pathology  of  the 
aged  have,  in  a  great  measure,  escaped  observation.  Their  diseases 
and  infirmities  have  been  too  much  regarded  as  inseparable  con- 
comitants of  advancing  years,  the  inevitable  consequences  of  the 
progressive,  natural  decay  of  the  organism,  and  decline  of  the 
vital  functions  generally,  and  therefore  but  little  if  at  all  within 
reach  of  the  physician.  "  What  can't  be  cured  must  be  endured," 
is  a  common,  disheartening  remark,  too  frequently  addressed  to 
them  in  their  many  trials  and  difficulties.  If  we  look  around  us, 
however,  we  behold  on  every  side  men  and  women  of  seventy, 
eighty,  nay,  ninety  and  upwards,  still  hale  and  hearty,  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  without  any  indications  of 
approaching  dissolution.  These,  it  may  be  urged,  are  excep- 
tional, for,  at  such  advanced  epochs,  life  is  generally  but  labour 
and  sorrow;  nevertheless,  there  they  are,  and  their  number  is 
increasing  from  year  to  year,  not  only  relatively  but  absolutely. 
An  aU-wise  and  beneficent  Creator  mercifully  withholds  from  us 
the  precise  term  of  our  sojourn  here,  while  at  the  same  time  He 
bestows  gifts  that  enable  us  to  ward  off  disease,  or  to  mitigate, 
if  not  to  cure  it  when  attacked.  And  there  is  scarcely  a  prac- 
titioner actively  engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  who 
has  not  met  with  the  most  encouraging  success  among  the  aged 


of  both  sexes,  under  apparently  the  most  desperate  circiuu- 
Btancea,  in  the  very  eveuing  of  life,  nor  one  who  has  not  again 
and  i^in  had  reason  to  rejoice  that  the  possession  of  theise 
means  have  enabled  him  fully  to  realize  the  words  of  the  learned 
Dr  Gregory,  that  "  although  it  is  not  credible  that  ever  a  remedy 
will  be  found  which  can  recall  past  youth,  yet  it  seems  likely 
enough  that  some  remedies  may  delay  old  age,  and  alleviate  ita 
disorders," 

Strange  to  say,  another  cause  of  the  comparatively  little  inte- 
rest taken  in  the  patliology  of  the  aged,  which  should  indeed 
have  an  exactly  opposite  effect,  is  the  not  unfrequently  compli- 
cated nature  of  disease  at  this  period,  its  chronic  character,  or 
the  inaidiousnesB  of  its  attack.  Stealing  on  gradually  and  insen- 
sibly, many  of  the  moat  fatal  diseases  of  advanced  life  are  entirely 
latent,  or  only  discoverable  by  the  most  careful  inquiry  and  actual 
search  for  them.  They  frequently  present  themselves  to  us,  for 
the  first  time,  in  their  most  advanced  stages,  when  beyond  the 
power  of  art  to  remove  them.  This  is  more  especially  true  of  the 
diseases  of  the  aged  poor  of  cities  and  unhealthy  localities ;  of 
aged  men  and  women  whose  normal  sensibilities  have  been  para- 
lyzed by  privations  and  hardships,  and  who  are^  more  than 
ordinarily  regardless  of  bodily  suffering.  But  the  affluent,  accus- 
tomed to  all  the  comforts  and  luxuries  wliich  wealth  can  procure, 
and  usually  keenly  alive  to  the  least  ailment  or  approach  of 
disease,  also  repeatedly  succumb,  like  their  needy  brethren,  from 
formidable  latent  maladies,  or  obscure  forms  of  disease,  without 
Uie  exact  cause  of  death  being  ascertained,  where  an  opportunity 
has  not  been  atforded  of  verifying  the  diagnosis  by  post-Tnoricm 
totaiuination. 

The  human  frame,  endowed  with  exquisite  irritability  and 
sympathy  in  early  and  middle  life,  changes  in  the  lapse  of  years. 
Old  nge,  with  its  numerous  disorders,  brings  with  it  a  merciful 
dispensation — modifications  of  the  nervous  function  that  entirely 
vary  the  phenomena  of  disease,  by  wliich  the  most  acute  and 
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painful,  and  at  other  periods  of  life  the  most  obvious  are  fre- 
quently masked,  and  sometimes  only  revealed  in  their  full  extent 
by  an  inquiry  of  this  nature.  The  study,  diagnosis,  and  treatment 
of  the  diseases  of  advanced  life  are  therefore  full  of  difficulties, 
and  often  tax  the  discernment,  the  skill,  and  ingenuity  of  the 
most  painstaking  physician.  Much  original  research  and  obser- 
vation are  still  required  to  bring  the  information  we  possess  of 
this  portion  of  practical  medicine  on  a  level  with  the  existing 
state  of  knowledge  regarding  the  diseases  of  the  young. 

The  treatise  now  presented  almost  wholly  relates  to  these 
questions — the  pathology  and  treatment  of  the  diseases  and  in- 
firmities of  advanced  life.  Designed  as  a  practical  work  and 
clinical  guide,  the  practitioner  will  find  in  it  but  little  of  the 
physiology  of  old  age,  and  still  less  of  the  theory  of  its  diseases. 
I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  the  maladies  of  advanced  life 
as  I  have  met  them  in  hospital,  parochial,  or  private  practice, 
and  as  they  have  been  represented  by  credible  authors  and 
intelligent  sufiTerers,  depicting  them,  in  the  latter  instance,  by 
the  light  of  medical  science,  and  truthfully,  in  all  cases,  recording 
the  broad  features  characterising  their  different  peculiarities  and 
modifications.  If  I  have  not  recognised  as  distinct  affections 
such  diseases  as  "  Urinous  Asthma,"  "  Gonorrhaeic  Asthma,"  and 
the  like,  it  is  because  I  believe  such  distinctions  fanciful  or  of  no 
practical  utility.  While  I  am  disposed  to  admire  the  great  industry 
of  French  writers,  the  equal  research  and  recondite  reasoning 
of  German  authors,  I  incline  more  to  the  practical  views  and 
sound  sense  of  British  and  American  observers,  who,  in  avoiding 
trivial  distinctions  and  refinements  in  description  and  diagnosis, 
never  lose  sight  of  the  great  objects  of  all  medical  inquiries — 
the  judicious  appreciation  of  suffering  and  disease  with  a  view 
to  their  amelioration,  cure,  or  prevention. 

Originally  it  was  intended  to  enter  fully  into  anatomical  details, 
but  on  subsequent  reflection  these  have  been  omitted,  unless  where 
the  history  of  the  disease  under  consideration  would  be  imperfect, 


aud  tbe  treatment  baaed  on  that  knowledge  liable  tu  niiscou- 
ceptioD,  WTierever  the  morbid  api>earaiice8  differ  materially 
from  those  usually  observed  in  the  adult,  they  have  been  brought 
under  notice ;  and  in  all  strictly  senile  diseases,  or  in  such  as 
chiefly  belong  to  the  more  advanced  periods  of  life,  they  have 
been  described.  In  other  instances,  when  introduced,  it  has  been 
for  the  purpose  of  illustrating  the  influence  of  remedies,  or  with 
the  view  of  suggesting  appropriate  curative  measures.  In  the 
introductory  ch&pter,  and  interspersed  throughout  the  work,  will 
be  found  brief  notices  of  the  principal  organic  changes  and 
modifications  of  structure  effected  by  advancing  years.  Without 
some  knowledge  of  these  alterations,  appearances  aud  states 
hardly  to  be  regarded  as  morbid  might  lead  to  erroneous  con- 
clusions. Tlie  biuin,  the  heart,  and  lungs  especially  present  most 
important  deviations  from  what  is  observed  in  adult  and  middle 
age,  and  accordingly  it  has  been  felt  necessary  to  record  some- 
what circumstantially  the  physiological  modifications  in  the  form 
and  structure  of  these  organa 

Exceptuag  a  few  essays,  most  of  them  brief  and  unimportant, 
in  vai'ious  publications,  the  records  of  English  medical  literature 
furnish  little  information  on  the  hygiene  and  diseases  of  old  age.  As 
remarked  by  a  critic  in  the  seventeenth  volume  of  tbe  late  "  British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,"  Sir  John  Floyer's  "  Medicina 
Gerocomica,"  published  in  1724.  and  Welstcd's  "  Liber  de  j£tate 
Vergente,"  which  appeared  the  same  year,  are  among  the  earliest 
attempts ;  but  both  works  are  meagre  in  the  extreme,  and  chiefly 
taken  up  with  the  means  of  preserving  health.  In  1817,  Sir 
Anthony  Carlisle  published  a  monograph  on  the  disorders  of  old 
age,  which  was  reproduced  in  1838,  in  a  small  octavo  volume  he 
gave  to  the  world,  entitled  a  "  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Health  and  tbe  Prevention  of  Diseases."  Fifty-two  pages 
only  of  this  work  are  devoted  to  the  disorders  of  old  age,  Em- 
bnwing  considerations  on  diet,  regimen,  anatomy,  physiology, 
diseases,  and  preventive  and  curative  treatment,  tlie  infommtion 
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conveyed  is  extremely  summary.  Dr  Day's  work  "  On  the 
Domestic  Management  and  most  Important  Diseases  of  Advanced 
life"  appeared  in  1849.  To  him  is  due  the  merit  of  bringing  the 
subject  in  a  collected  form  for  the  first  time  before  a  British 
publia  Including  the  late  Dr  Van  Oven's  interesting  little 
volume  "  On  the  Decline  of  Life  in  Health  and  Disease,"  published 
in  1853,  we  have  perhaps  named  the  chief  productions  of  £nglish 
medical  writers,  in  a  separate  form,  which  treat  of  the  diseases  of 
advanced  lifa 

The  much  admired  essay  of  Sir  Henry  Halford,  the  late  Presi- 
dent of  the  College  of  Physicians,  "  On  Climacteric  Decay,"  first 
published  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Medical  Transactions  of 
the  College;  the  chapter  "On  the  Medical  Treatment  of  Old 
Age,"  by  Sir  Henry  Holland,  in  his  volume  of  "  Medical  Notes 
and  Reflections ;"  and  the  admirable  articles  on  Age  by  Dr  Roget, 
in  the  "  Cycloptedia  of  Practical  Medicine ;"  by  Dr  Sjrmonds,  in 
the  "Cyclopaedia  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology;"  and  by  Dr 
Copland,  in  his  "  Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,"  are  worthy 
of  the  most  attentive  perusal.  The  latter  writer  has  in  various 
portions  of  that  great  work  done  more  to  illustrate  the  subject 
of  senile  diseases  than  any  other  British  author.  It  is  much 
to  be  r^retted  that  Dr  Day,  whose  learning,  application,  and 
ability  eminently  qualify  him  for  the  task,  has  not  bestowed  on 
it  more  time  and  attention.  His  work  is  little  more  than  an 
outline  from  which  many  important  and  interesting  diseases 
incident  to  the  aged  are  entirely  excluded,  while  all  are  but  very 
briefly  considered. 

We  are  almost  wholly  indebted  to  continental  authors,  especially 
French  and  German,  for  the  information  we  possess  on  these 
diseases.  The  very  original  work  of  Canstatt,  "  Die  Krank^piten 
des  hoheren  Alters  und  ihre  Heilung,"  in  two  volumes,  published 
in  1839,  is  a  rich  mina  Adapted  to  the  English  reader  it  would 
be  a  most  valuable  addition  to  our  libraries.  Had  the  late 
Sydenham  Society  undertaken  this  labour,  it  would  have  c^n- 


feneti  a  boon  on  the  profeesion,  and  added  to  the  justly  merited 
reputation  of  that  learned  body.  It  la  to  be  hoped  the  new 
Sydenham  Society  will  neither  be  deterred  by  the  date  of  the 
publication,  the  stj'le  of  the  writer,  nor  the  unattractive  nature  of 
the  subject,  from  giving  it  a  new  dress,  and  presenting  it  to  its 
members.  Tlie  work  of  M.  Durand- Fardel, "  Traits  Clinique  et 
Pratique  des  Maladies  des  Vitallards,"  Paris,  1854,  deserves  special 
notice  in  this  brief  summary  of  the  literature  of  the  subject.  Of 
this  work  I  have  availed  myself  ou  several  occasions,  and  I 
heartily  commend  it  to  all  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  diseases  of  old  aga  It  may  repel  and  weary  the  reader 
by  its  diifuseness,  a  seeming,  hut  pardonable,  because  often 
unavoidable,  irrelevancy  and  repetition,  as  well  as  by  the  elaborate 
manner  with  which  the  writer  has  handled  his  favourite  themes, — 
apoplexy  and  softening  of  the  brain.  Nevertheless,  the  publica- 
tion of  that  volume  is  an  era  in  the  history  of  the  branch  of 
practical  medicine  of  which  it  treats,  and  I  repeat,  the  work 
should  be  in  the  possession  of  every  practitioner  who  desires  a 
knowledge  of  the  diseases  of  the  old,  or  who  seeks  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  this  somewhat  obscure  and  neglected  portion  of 
human  pathology. 

The  experience  of  an  individual,  however  varied  and  extensive, 
is  necessarily  limited  in  so  wide  a  field,  embracing  nearly  the 
whole  range  of  practical  medicine.  I  have  therefore  not  scrupled 
to  make  use  of  the  ohaervationa  of  others,  wherever  1  could  do 
so  with  propriety  and  advanti^e ;  but  in  every  instance  I  have, 
to  the  best  of  my  belief  and  ability,  acknowledged  the  somxje  from 
whence  derived,  or,  when  that  seemed  mmecessary,  sliown  that 
I  have  borrowed  the  language  employed.  To  originahty  the 
work  lias  little  or  no  claim  ;  it  professes  only  to  present  in  an 
accessible  form,  blended  with  my  own  experience  and  observa- 
tion, the  scattered  information,  the  floating  knowledge,  oral  and 
writtPD,  the  common  property  of  our  lil>eral  profession.     Shotdd 

all  into  the  hands  of  an  unprofessional  reader,  be  will  be 
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appointed,  as  it  is  solely  intended  for  the  medical  practitioner. 
ISoT  has  it  any  pretension  to  supersede  the  productions  of  writers 
on  hygiene,  among  whom,  as  treating  especially  of  the  hygiene 
of  the  aged,  deserve  to  be  particularly  named — Salgues  and 
Bevielle-Parise.  The  classical  and  philosophical  treatise  of  the 
latter  author  is  well  worth  the  consideration  of  the  physician, 
who  will  find  in  it,  in  an  agreeable  though  popular  form,  many 
valuable  facts  and  observations  in  relation  to  the  physiology, 
hygitoe,  and  pathology  of  the  aged. 

Eespecting  the  intrinsic  qualities  of  the  work  now  issued,  the 
reader  must  be  the  judge.  I  beg^  however,  a  moment's  indul- 
gence while  I  observe,  that  it  is  at  all  times  hazardous  for  a 
writer  to  speak  of  his  own  performances.  In  doing  so  he  runs 
the  risk  of  being  accused  of  vanity  on  the  one  hand,  or  of  conceit 
and  temerity  on  the  other.  Should  he  offer  an  apology  in  pre- 
suming to  add  another  work  to  the  archives  of  the  science 
embraced,  or  for  the  manner  of  executing  the  task  he  has  under- 
taken, he  subjects  himself  to  the  charge  of  affected  modesty,  or 
he  may  be  suspected  of  truckling  to  the  press,  and  of  attempting 
to  impose  on  the  judgment  of  the  critia  Of  a  truth,  however,  I 
submit  this  voliune  with  unfeigned  diffidence,  and  not  without 
many  misgivings ;  and,  at  the  eleventh  hour,  I  believe  I  might 
best  consult  my  own  interest  were  I  still  to  withhold  it  from  the 
public  It  has  been  well  said,  tliat  "  an  author  of  himible  pre- 
tensions, conscious  of  the  moderate  extent  of  his  acquirements, 
and  possessing  ordinary  powers  of  reflection  and  judgment,  is  the 
severest  critic  on  his  own  performances."  No  one'  can  be  more 
sensible  than  I  am  of  the  many  imperfections  of  the  work  in 
arrangement,  style,  and  matter.  Besides  the  inherent  difficulty 
of  the  subject,  a  main  difficulty  I  have  had  to  contend  with  was 
to  keep  the  volume  within  bounds.  A  great  book  is  an  acknow- 
ledged evil ;  and  I  plead  guilty.  Bemembering  the  advice  of  the 
eminent  poet  and  acute  critic  now  quoted,  I  have,  as  much  as  in 
me  lay,  exercised  the  power  of  rejecting  my  own  thoughts  ;  but. 


iiutnithstatidiDg  tliis  endeavour,  I  feel,  like  the  great  lexico- 
grapher, that  sometimes  the  desire  ot  accuracy  has  urged  me  to 
superfluities,  and  sometimes  the  fear  of  prolixity  has  betrayed  me 
to  omissions.  In  my  anxiety  to  fill  up  a  gap  in  our  medical 
literature,  I  have  throughout  felt  my  iuability  to  do  justice  to  the 
BuLject ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  I  would  have  entirely  aban- 
doned the  design,  did  I  not  consider  it  a  duty  every  one  owea, 
who  has  possessed  the  advantages  of  having  been  long  attached 
to  a  public  institution,  to  give  his  fellow-labourera  in  the  pro- 
fession the  results  of  his  individual  experience  and  observation, 
more  particularly  when  that  has  been  of  a  somewhat  special 
nature. 

Placed  for  the  last  twenty-three  years  in  an  admirable  position 
for  studying  the  diseases  and  infirmities  of  the  old,  having,  aa 
physician  and  senior  medical  officer  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  upwards 
of  five  hundred  aged  people  constantly  under  my  eye,  nearly  aU 
of  whom  are  mvalids  in  the  strictest  sense,  very  few  below  fifty- 
five  years  of  age,  and  most  of  them  varying  from  sixty  to  ninety 
and  upwards,  aud  having  from  among  this  number  always  daily 
between  60  and  70,  oftener  between  70  and  80,  actually  under 
medical  treatment,  the  mortality  of  the  whole  establishment 
aveiBging  above  13  per  cent,  per  annum,  the  means  I  have 
enjoyed  of  investigating  and  treating  the  diseases  of  advanced 
life  have  been  far  from  inconsiderable.  Compared  with  the 
inadequate  results  now  offered,  I  am  fully  conscious  of  the 
immeasurable  deficiency,  and  more  than  ever  made  sensible  of 
n^lected  opportunities,  which  I  can  never  cease  to  lament. 
These  considerations,  this  conviction,  and  a  desire  for  further 
knowledge,  retarded  the  progress  of  the  work.  It  is  due  to 
inquirerB — and  I  owe  to  myself  to  state — that  the  unusual  dnlay 
that  has  occurred  between  its  first  announcement  and  its  publi- 
cation has  entirely  arisen  through  accidental  circumstances  over 
which  I  had  no  control.  Scarcely  had  the  first  sheets  gone  to 
press  when   I   was  seized  with  a  severe  aud  protracted  illness, 
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soon  after  recovering  from  which  I  was  again  attacked,  and  since 
then  I  have  passed  through  several  minor  relapses.  It  was  only 
in  the  interval  of  these,  when  still  suffering,  that  I  was  able  to 
proceed  ;  so  that,  instead  of  a  labour  of  love,  it  was  often  with  me 
a  hard  task,  the  pursuit  of  literature  imder  a  load  of  difficulties 
enough  to  crush  any  one  less  determined  to  accomplish  his 
purpose.  This  will  also  account  for  several  errata  which  might 
otherwise  not  have  occurred,  and  for  such  as  may  have  escaped 
detection. 

A  professional  writer,  who  may  despair  of  being  read  or  fairly 
appreciated,  may  console  himself  with  the  certainty  that  his 
labours  have  at  least  not  been  fruitless  to  the  person  chiefly  con- 
cerned ;  and,  with  all  its  imperfections,  I  am  encouraged  to  send 
forth  the  volume,  in  the  belief  that  "  he  that  waits  for  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  much  at  once,  may  breathe  out  his  life  in  idle  wishes, 
and  regret  in  the  last  hour  his  useless  intentions  and  barren 
zeal ;"  while  I  am  not  without  hope  that  its  appearance  and 
short-comings  may  awaken  the  attention  of  the  profession  to 
study  with  more  industry  the  physiology,  pathology,  and  thera- 
peutics of  the  old,  and  especially  induce  the  medical  officers  of 
public  institutions,  who  have  it  almost  exclusively  in  their  power, 
to  co-operate  in  advancing  this  important  branch  of  medical 
knowledge. 

Royal  Hospital,  Chelsea, 
2Ul  Auffust  1868. 
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CHAPTER  I.    ^ 

THE  ANATOMY,  PHYSIOLOGY,  AND  PSYCHOLOGY  OF 

ADVANCED  LIFE. 

SECTION  L — CONCERNING  THE  BODY. 

Man  is  bom,  grows  up,  attains  maturity,  decays,  and  dies.  Thus 
life  is  naturally  divided  into  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old 
age.  Physiologists  and  pathologists  have  divided  and  subdivided 
these  epochs  with  much  ingenuity  and  refinement,  but  with  ques- 
tionable benefit  to  medical  science.  Old  age  itself  has  been  parted 
into  three  or  four  diflferent  stages — ^viz.,  declining  age ;  green  or  ripe 
old  age;  advanced  old  age;  and  decrepitude  or  second  infancy. 
As  it  is  only  with  advanced  life  or  old  age  we  propose  to  deal,  the 
question  at  once  suggests  itself,  at  what  period  does  it  begin,  and 
what  are  the  indications  of  its  conmiencement  ? 

No  sooner,  it  has  been  said,  do  the  bodies  of  men  arrive  at  full 
maturity,  than  they  instantly  begin  to  decline.  When  the  frame 
has  acquired  its  full  length,  it  increases  in  thickness.  "  The  com- 
mencement of  this  augmentation,"  says  BufFon,  "  is  the  first  step 
towards  decay ;  for  this  extension,"  he  adds,  "  is  not  a  continuation 
of  growth,  which  would  communicate  force  and  activity,  but  merely 
an  addition  of  fat,  which  generally  appears  at  the  age  of  thirty-five 
or  forty  years ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  quantity  of  it  augments, 
the  body  loses  its  former  lightness  and  freedom  of  motion ;  its  gene" 
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rative  faculty  is  diminished ;  its  members  turn  imwieldy ;  and  it 
acquires  ext^insion  at  the  expense  of  strength  and  activit}'."  The 
increase  of  bulk,  breadth,  and  width  of  the  body,  which  generally 
takes  place  soon  after  the  completion  of  growth  in  length,  is,  how- 
ever, partly,  and  not  inconsiderably,  due  to  increased  muscular 
and  bony  development ;  and  "  a  certain  degree  of  corpulency,  cor- 
responding to  a  person's  age,  is  a  sign  and  effect  of  perfect  health," 
instead  of  decay  of  the  organism.  The  others  are  less  doubtful  signs 
when  they  occur,  as  occur  they  do,  at  a  later  period  of  life  than 
indicated  by  the  great  naturalist,  but  a  long  interval  of  perfection 
is  obser\'ed,  after  maturity  has  been  attained,  during  which  a  just 
balance  is  preserved  between  the  reparative  and  destructive  forces, 
the  assimilating  and  nutritive  functions  continuing  equal  to  the 
waste  of  the  system,  and  for  an  indefinite  time  effectually  resisting 
the  tendency  to  decay. 

Growth  in  stature  terminates,  according  to  some  physiologists,  at 
twenty,  but  not,  according  to  the  extensive  and  accurate  researches 
of  Quetelet,  until  twenty-five  or  thirty.     This  observer  finds  that 
man  reaches  his  maximum  weight  about  the  age  of  forty,  woman 
later,  somewhere  about  the  age  of  fifty.     Between  twenty-five  and 
thirty,  man,  the  same  statist  ascertains,  is  in  possession  of  his 
greatest  strength.     All  his  organs  may  now,  therefore,  be  assumed 
to  be  in  their  fullest  development  and  functional  activity,  but  he 
does  not  then  begin  to  decline.     Nor  does  it  appear  consistent 
with  the  design  of  an  All- wise  Creator  tliat  the  cessation  of  growth 
in  man,  and  the  attainment  of  maturity — the  end  and  object  of 
the  progressive  development  of  the  whole  organism  from  concep- 
tion onwards — should  be  immediately  followed  by  decay,  that,  in 
other  words,  the  body  should  fall  away  almost  as  soon  as  it  has 
been  created  and  perfected.     The  analogy  of  insect  life  fails  here. 
The  moralist^  besides,  will  take  another  view  of  the  matter.     Man 
was  not  created  solely  for  physical  purposes,  neither  for  beauty 
nor  strength.     His  intellectual  faculties  have  not  attained  their 
maximum  development  with  the  completion  of  growth,  nor  till 
long  after  it  has  ceased,  and  the  veiy  fulness  of  corporeal  maturity 
has  been  reached.     "  That  which  constitutes  the  man,"  says  De 
Cartes,  as  rendered  by  Buckle,  "  is  not  the  bones,  nor  his  flesh, 
nor  his  blood.    These  are  the  accic^ents,  the  encimibrances,  the 
impediments  of  his  nature." 
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A  candid  examination  of  the  (question,  viewed  purely  in  a  medical 
aspect,  is  not  unfittenderl  with  many  difficulties.  Advanced  life 
and  old  nge  ain  relative  tvrms  scarcely  measurable  hy  length  of 
years.  Maturity  slowly  and  insensibly  glides  into  decline,  so 
that  the  line  of  demarcation  is  imperceptible,  and  the  distinction 
between  these  epoelis  entirely  arbitrary,  until  nutritive  and  func- 
tional inacti\'ity,  with  structural  changes,  reveal  the  degeneration 
which  tyrant  time  effects  in  the  different  organs  and  tissues. 

At  forty-five  or  fiftj-  many  men  begin  to  show  indubitable  signs 
of  physical  decay,  though  apparently  in  excellent  health,  while 
others,  and  not  a  few,  more  favoured,  are  \'igorous  and  active  at 
seventy.  Original  conformation,  hereditaiy  weakness  of  the  organ- 
ism and  constitution,  climate,  pernicious  habits,  the  anxieties, 
privations,  disappointments,  and  heart-burnings  incident  to  parti- 
cular professions,  positions  in  life,  and  temperaments,  tell  on  the 
human  frame,  and  occasionally  manifest  their  influence  at  com- 
paratively early  periods.  The  soldier  who  has  completed  one  or 
two-and -twenty  years'  service  in  the  ranks,  and  who  lias  not 
reached  the  age  of  forty,  ileprived  of  natural  rest,  leading  a  mono- 
tonous life,  and  breathing  the  tainted  air  of  a  crowded  barrack- 
room,  already  shows  in  his  wan  and  withered  countenance,  and 
hy  his  failing  strength  and  actirity,  the  tear  and  wear  of  his  con- 
stitution. Artizans,  similarly  circumstanced,  evince  the  same  in- 
dications of  physical  decay,  while  as  yet  young  in  years ;  and  hardly 
a  day  passes  without  the  observer  meeting  old  men  at  fifty,  and 
decrftjiitude  at  sixty.  This  is  not,  however,  the  ordinary  course  of 
nature,  hut  a  premature  old  age,  and  decay  hastened  and  flowing 
from  one  or  more  of  the  causes  now  hinted  at  The  discharged 
soldier  regains  the  freshness  and  bloom  of  manhood,  and  the 
lawyer,  the  official  or  merchant,  enjoying  an  easy  and  dignified 
retirement,  loses,  with  his  anxieties,  his  cares,  and  responsibilities, 
the  mien  so  well  known  that  bespeaks  the  commencing  return  of 
the  body  to  the  earth  which  gave  it 

"  Plants  and  animals,"  says  Canstatt,  "  describe  an  imaginary 
Bemicircle.  They  commence  from  a  vital  point,  are  gradually 
ei'olved  until  they  attain  their  climax,  and  then  they  as  gradually 
decline  to  death.  The  segment  of  the  circle  from  the  cliiriactcric 
jnint  to  death  is  old  age."  Canstatt  terms  this  the  Involiition- 
|>eriod,  as  the  antagonistic  segment  is  the  Evolution-period.     This 
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involution-period  is  characterised,  physiologically,  by  a  return 
of  the  organism  to  the  commencement  of  the  evolution-period, 
although  its  direct  course  is  to  its  mother-eartk*  The  fonner,  or 
evolution-period — ^the  period  of  growth — ^is  marked  by  rapid  de- 
velopment, gradually  lessening  in  force  as  age  advances ;  the  latter, 
or  involution-period,  the  period  of  old  age  or  natural  decline,  by 
slow  and  at  first  almost  imperceptible  modification  in  function  and 
changes  of  structure,  increasing  with  accelerated  speed  as  time  rolls 
on.  The  period  of  growth  and  attainment  of  maturity,  and  the 
period  of  decline  and  natural  death, — the  passage  from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave, — ^may  thus,  in  an  exaggerated  maimer,  be  compared  to 
the  motion  of  a  projectile  wliich,  as  it  ascends,  loses  its  velocity,  till 
it  reaches  the  turning-point,  when,  for  a  moment,  it  seems  almost 
stationary,  and  then  slowly  descending,  acquires  additional  momen- 
tum as  it  approaches  the  earth.  Apparently  availing  himself  of 
the  idea  suggested  by  Canstatt,  Keveille-Papise,  and  after  him 
others,  have  diagrammed  life  by  an  obtuse  cur^'e.  Trisecting  this 
curve,  the  centre  portion  represents  the  meridian  age  gradually 
passing  into  decline.  As  this  lamented  philosopher  and  agreeable 
writer  regarded  the  attainment  of  maturity  as  but  a  prelude  to  a 
long  career  of  bodily  enjoyment,  the  centre  of  the  curve  is  nearly 
a  straight  line. 

Symptoms  and  Signs  of  Natural  Decay, — ^Under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, natural  decay  sets  in  between  fifty  and  fifty-five,  though 
it  is  often  deferred  to  a  later  period.  Unless  accelerated  by  acci- 
dental disease,  want,  injury,  or  mental  suffering,  some  time  elapses 
before  it  declares  itself,  and  it  is  then  slow,  though  ever  progressive. 
So  reluctant  is  man  to  confess  this  growing  weakness,  this  dowTi- 
ward  course,  that,  long  before  he  admits  it,  or  is  even  aware  of  it 
himself,  the  changes  wrought  on  the  system  by  advancing  years, 
as  well  as  the  altered  character  of  his  attitude,  gait,  and  move- 
ments, are  palpable  to  others.  About  this  period,  or  earlier,  the 
accumulation  of  fat,  already  observed,  increases  with  rapidity,  par- 
ticularly in  the  abdomen,  if  this  is  the  tendency.  In  other  instances, 
however,  an  opposite  tendency  exists,  and  the  indiWdual  grows 
spare  and  thin,  the  face,  and  especially  the  temples,  shrinking, 
— "  the  lean  and  slippered  pantaloon  with  shrunk  shanks,"  of 

*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  xvii.  p.  101. 
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the  immortal  poet.  The  corpulent — "  in  fair  round  Itelly,"  often 
retain  their  embon-poinl  to  the  extreme  of  life.  Again  and  again 
octogenerians  are  examined,  in  whom,  underneath  the  skin  of  the 
chest  and  abdomen,  an  inch  or  more  of  fat  ia  found,  while  the 
mesentery  and  omentum  are  loaded  with  it.  Generally,  however, 
the  dejKjsition  partially  disappears,  if  not  wholly,  long  before  then  ; 
and  people  who  have  been  corpulent  frequently  grow  lean  at  eixty. 
Between  forty-five  and  fifty  man  ia  still  in  full  vigour,  though 
perhaps  inclining  to  corpiilency.  At  iifty  his  joints  grow  stiff, 
and  his  muscular  energies  begin  to  fail ;  stooping  or  unusual  posi- 
tions, mounting  on  horseback,  &c.,  are  then  irksome ;  and  at  fifty- 
five  or  sixty,  feeling  that  he  is  soon  painfully  fatigued,  and  long 
in  recruiting  his  exhausted  strength,  lie  gladly  ceases  to  esert 
himself,  though  possibly  still  capable  of  much  bodily  labour,  and 
he  prefers  his  carriage  or  pony  lo  the  road. 

Failing  strength  and  activity,  weakening  of  the  nutritive, 
organic,  and  reproductive  functions,  and  shortness  of  breath  on 
moderate  exertion,  are  among  the  earliest  indications  of  physical 
decline,  even  in  the  most  healthy.  Women  enter  upon  this  period 
earlier  than  men,  say  between  tbrty-two  and  forty-five,  when  the 
menses  usually  become  irregular  and  cease ;  but  a  species  of 
rejuvenescence  is  then  often  perceived  in  them,  and  they  more 
slowly  decline  with  the  lapse  of  years  than  the  opposite  sex. 
This  is  not  the  generally  received  opinion,  hut  close  observation, 
and  the  test  of  longevity,  confirm  it.  The  early  fading  softness 
of  the  skin,  the  occurrence  of  wrinkles,  the  frequent  assumption 
of  masculine  features  and  character,  to  the  extent  of  a  beard 
and  harshness  of  voice,  and  a  n:\'olution  in  emotions,  feelings, 
and  sentiments,  are  evidences  of  great  changes,  physical  and 
moral,  though  not  of  positive  and  rapid  decay  of  the  oi'ganism, 
Men  are  frequently  gmy  or  bald  at  forty  or  earlier.  The  eye-sight 
kIso  sometimes  begins  to  fail  at  forty-five  or  sooner ;  but  neither 
grajnesa,  baldness,  nor  impairment  of  vision  requiring  the  aid  of 
glasses,  are  so  certain  signs  of  approaching  old  age,  or  of  physical 
decline,  as  the  reduction  of  nen'o-muacular  power,  tJje  growing 
inactivity  of  the  vital,  organic,  and  reproductive  functions,  and  the 
embarrassment  of  breathing  alluded  to. 

This  "  want  of  breath,"  iut  it  ia  commonly  called,  often  early 
•ilwened  and  complained  of  as  a  growing  infirmity,  proceeds,  in 
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the  first  instance,  from  less  active  habits  promoting  the  slowly 
increasing  impairment  of  the  respiratory  in  common  with  the 
other  functions ;  but  as  life  advances,  it  is  connected  with  im- 
portant alterations  in  the  lungs  themselves,  the  walls  of  the  chest, 
and  condition  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels,  independently  of 
actual  disease  of  any  portion  of  the  respiratory  organa  Nor,  at 
the  commencement,  are  the  diminished  muscular  power,  the  in- 
ability for  sustained  bodily  labour,  the  disinclination  for  exertion, 
and  the  love  of  ease,  all  characteristic  of  the  turn  of  life,  the 
efifect  of  any  appreciable  change  in  the  muscles  themselves,  which 
may  still  retain  their  bulk  and  normal  microscopical  appearance, 
though  they  necessarily  lose  their  firmness  in  default  of  use,  but 
seem  mainly  to  depend  on  failing  nenous  energy.  In  the  progress 
of  time,  however,  they,  too,  are  subjected  to  great  and  important 
interstitial  alterations,  hereafter  to  be  noticed,  which  materially 
affect  their  action,  and  expose  them  to  many  accidents  as  life 
advances. 

Physiologists  and  systematic  writers  have  still  more  arbitra- 
rily fixed  the  period  of  decay.  As  the  result  of  the  doctrine  of 
crises  and  the  influence  of  the  supposed  magical  number  nine, 
the  Greeks  and  Arabians  divided  life  into  septenary  epochs  or 
climacterics,  wliich,  after  the  first  seven,  were  regulated  by  a  mul- 
tiplication of  the  figures,  three,  seven,  and  nine,  into  each  other. 
The  forty-ninth  year,  produced  by  seven  times  seven,  was  regarded 
by  the  Greeks  as  the  turning-point ;  the  sixty-third,  produced  by 
the  multiplication  of  seven  by  the  magical  number  nine  of  the 
Arabians,  and  the  eighty-first,  or  nine  times  nine,  were  called 
the  grand  climacterics,  "  as  being  those  in  which  the  life  of  man 
was  supposed  to  have  consummated  itself,  and  beyond  which 
nothing  is  to  be  accomplished  but  a  preparation  for  the  grave."* 
The  sixty-third  year,  especially,  was  supposed  to  be  so  menaced 
with  the  storm  of  age,  that  the  ancients  usually  congratulated 
each  other  on  passing  it.  In  the  last  century  we  find  Evelyn 
thoughtfully  recording  in  his  diary  his  entrance  "  into  the  great 
climacterical  of  sixty-three."  Popularly,  though  erroneously,  this 
epoch  is  still  dreaded  by  many,  and  Quetelet  rather  countenances 
the  opinion  of  its  being  a  critical  period,  a  period  of  danger ;  for 

•  Good's  Study  of  Med.,  by  S.  Cooper,  vol.  iii.  p.  227. 
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"  from  sixty  to  aucty-five  years  of  age,"  he  observes,  "  viability 
loses  much  of  ita  energy,  that  ia  to  say,  the  probability  of  lite  then 
becomes  very  smalL" 

It  is  perhaps  more  curious  atul  interesting  than  profitable  to 
mention,  that  the  Chinese  divide  life  into  decennial  periods,  and  to 
every  decade  they  apply  some  special  designation  : — 20  is  "  youth 
expired ;"  30,  "  atrenyth  and  marriage ;"  40,  "  officially  apt ;"  50, 
"error-knowing;"  60,  " cyule-closing ;"  70,  "tare  bird  of  age;" 
80,  "  rusty-visaged ;"  90,  "  delayed ;"  100,  "  age'a  extremity." 
(Sir  Joha  Bowring.)  Flourens,  the  able  secretary  to  the  Academy 
of  Sciences,  Paris,  extends  the  dumtiou  of  manhood  from  forty 
.to  seventy,  "  at  which,"  he  says,  "  old  age  begiiM."  Distin- 
guishing with  the  ancient  physiologists  and  M.  lieveille-Pariae, 
two  kinds,  or  rather  two  provisions  of  strengtli, — the  forces  in 
reicrvc  and  tlie  forces  iu  lisc, — this  author,  in  reply  to  the  question, 
what  is  the  fact,  the  character  that  reveals  old  age,  answers  in 
other  words,  but  much  in  the  same  way  as  above,  that  it  is  the 
progressive  diminution  of  the  force  in  reserve,  of  which  there  is  & 
profusion  in  youth,  that  constitutes,  physiologically  speaking,  old 
age.  '•  The  liidden  I'esources,"  he  observes,  "  the  reserved  and 
superabundant  powers  of  youth,  then  no  longor  exist."*  This 
declension  of  vital  power  and  general  vigour  sooner  api>ears,  how- 
ever, and  is  seldom  delayed  till  sixty,  far  less  to  seventy. 

If,  for  the  sake  of  convenience,  we  adopt  any  of  these  divisions 
of  the  lat4ir  stages  of  life,  we  shall  not  do  amiss  by  following, 
tliougli  on  different  grounds,  the  epochs  of  the  ancients,  and 
b^iuning  with  forty-nine  or  fifty,  as  commencing  senility,  which 
age  is  usually  inaugurated,  as  just  observed,  by  diminution  of  the 
whole  vital  energies  of  the  oi^aniam  and  the  supervension  of 
some  of  the  infirmities  of  declining  years.  Therefore,  in  speaking 
of  advanced  life  in  the  following  pages,  I  wish  to  be  understood  as 
meaning  a  period  commencing  at  fifty  or  fifty-five,  which  I  pro- 
pose extending  to  sixty  or  sixty-five.  By  mature  or  confirmed 
old  age,  I  mean  the  period  extending  from  sixty-five  to  seventy- 
five  or  eighty,  and  by  decrepitude,  or  second  infancy,  the  period 
onwards  from  eighty  to  the  grave.  These  latter  designations  cor- 
KBpond  with  the  figurative  expressions,  the  autumn  of  years  and 

•  Floaruu  on  Hniuaii  Longevity,  trauslulad  by  Muriel,  ^p.  ».  31). 
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the  winter  of  life,  just  as  cliildhood  and  maturity  have  been  called 
spring-time  and  summer  of  lifa 

Physiological  Modifications, — The  general  failure  of  the  powers 
of  life,  disclosing  the  advent  of  old  age,  progresses  in  an  accelerat- 
ing ratio  with  the  lapse  of  years.  At  first  chiefly  manifested  by 
diminution  of  nervo-muscular  energy  and  weakening  of  the  gene- 
rative function,  the  inroad  of  time  declares  itself  more  and  more 
obviously  by  phenomena  evincing  a  steady  decline  of  the  vital 
activity  of  the  whole  organism,  and  a  gradual  ascendancy  of  che- 
mical and  mechanical  laws,  liitherto  entirely  subservient  to  the 
vital  forces.  Digestion  and  assimilation,  languishing,  and,  together 
with  the  respiratory  process  becoming  more  and  more  laboured, 
the  blood  itself,  imperfectly  formed,  is  altered  in  its  vital  and 
nutritive  qualities,  and  the  various  tissues,  rendered  effete,  are  no 
longer  replaced  in  their  normal  condition  or  completeness.  Ac- 
cording to  Simon,  the  vital  fluid  now  contains  less  of  solid  con- 
stituents, and  especially  of  blood-corpuscules.  By  a  table  he  has 
constructed  from  numerous  analyses  of  Denis,  the  blood  being 
considered  healthy,  it  appears,  that  from  the  period  of  maturity, 
or  rather  sooner,  to  middle  life,  the  proportions  of  the  corpuscules 
and  of  the  solid  constituents  continues  large  ;  from  that  time  to 
advanced  age  they  are  subject  to  a  decrease.  Becquerel  and 
Eodier  observe,  that  after  the  age  of  forty  or  fifty  there  is  a  decided 
and  progressive  increase  of  cholesterine  in  it.*  An  atrophic  con- 
dition of  the  blood  is  thus  established,  consisting,  as  Wedlf  defines 
it,  in  the  diminution  of  its  elementary  parts,  and  the  increase  of 
the  fatty  and  aqueous  contents.  Tlie  decline  of  the  respiratory 
function  is  shown  by  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  vital  capacity 
of  the  chest  after  the  age  of  thirty,*  and  by  a  gradual  diminution 
of  the  amount  of  expired  carbonic  acid  after  the  40-45th  year 
of  age.§  The  immediate  consequence  of  the  imperfect  forma- 
tion of  the  blood,  and  its  insufficient  decarbonization,  is  its  unfit- 
ness for  the  general  purposes  of  nutrition  ;  and  the  predominance 
of  venous  blood  is  one  of  the  longest  recognised  and  most  remark- 
able characteristics  of  declining  age. 

*  Simon's  Animal  Chcm.  by  Syden.  Soc.,  Yol.  i.  pp.  236,  286. 
t  Wedl'B  Path.  Hystol.  Syd.  Soc.,  p.  180. 
X  Hutchinson,  Mod.  Ghir.  Trans,  vol.  xxix. 
§  Bimon,  loe.  o^  p.  129. 
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All  the  senses  are  blunted,  absorption  is  inactive,  the  ner\'oua 
energy  declines,  and  the  circulation  becomes  more  languid.  MM. 
Leuret  and  M^tivii;,  however,  declare  that,  contrary  to  the  generally 
received  opinion,  the  pulse  is  more  frequent  in  the  old  than  in  the 
young.  They  found  it  averages  78  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age ;  75  between  seventy  and  eighty.  MM.  Hourmann 
and  Dechambre*  and  Dr  Puinock.f  corroborate  the  accuracy  of 
these  observations,  which  also  correspond  with  my  own  results, 
obtained  from  a  lai^e  number  of  healthy  subjects.  I  may  return 
to  this  question  when  treating  of  the  diseases  of  the  circulatory 
system. 

With  the  progressive  failure  of  the  vital  and  organic  functions, 
imperfection  of  the  respiratory  process,  defective  nutrition,  and 
metamorphoses  of  the  tissues,  obstructed  capillary  circulation,  and 
decreasing  nervous  energj',  the  animal  heat  diminishes  in  propor- 
tion, su  that  in  the  extreme  of  life  the  difficulty  with  which  it  is 
preserved  and  developed  is  one  of  the  many  inconveniences  and 
dangers  that  assail  the  aged,  and  a  not  unfruitful  source  of  mor- 
tality among  them  in  winter, 

AH  the  secretions,  excrementitial  and  recrementitial,  are  more 
or  less  modified  in  quantity  or  quality,  if  not  in  both  respects. 
The  aaUvarj',  gastric,  biliary,  and  pancreatic  secretions  do  not 
appear  to  have  been  made  the  subject  of  experiment  or  observa- 
tion in  relation  to  age ;  but  there  seems  reason  to  believe,  that  as 
life  advances  they  are  diminislied  in  amount,  less  rich  in  their 
solid  constituenta,  and  indifferently  adapted  for  the  important 
purposes  they  serve  in  gastric  and  intestinal  digestion.  The  dri- 
velling of  old  age  is  not  the  result  of  increased  secretion,  but  of 
the  altered  form  of  the  mouth,  muscular  relaxation  and  debility, 
and  diminished  excitability  and  sympathy.  Deficiency  of  the  in- 
testinal secretions  is  one  of  several  causes  of  the  frequency  of 
constipation  in  the  aged.  A  marked  decrease  of  the  insensible 
perspiration  takes  place,  ami  with  tlie  lapse  of  years  and  the  cou- 
sctpient  changes  in  the  structure  of  the  skin  and  ita  appendages, 
it  almost  entirely  ceases  ;  sweating  can  hardly  then  be  induced 
by  any  amount  of  heat  or  exercise,  and  smlorifics  too  generally 
fail  ia  their  intention.  This  dryness  of  the  skin  and  impairment 
U^^ticine,  1836. 
if  Mod.  Scienoe,  July  1M7. 
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of  its  functions,  have  a  most  important  influence  on  the  physiolo- 
gical condition  of  the  economy  as  well  as  on  the  phenomena  of 
disease.  The  spermatic  fluid  is  also  more  sparing,  thinner,  and 
deficient  in  spermatozoa,  which  gradually  and  ultimately  disap- 
pear altogether,  and,  with  their  absence,  the  procreative  faculty 
becomes  extinct,  if  the  desire  and  capacity  for  sexual  congress 
have  not  already  ceased  As  obser\'ed  by  Gr^ory,  instances  are 
reported,  however,  of  old  men  who  have  been  strenuously  addicted 
to  venery  after  they  had  completed  a  century ;  nor  is  it  a  doubtful, 
or  even  rare  circumstance,  for  a  man  to  become  a  father  at  four- 
score. Perhaps  the  most  obvious  influence  of  increasing  years  on 
the  secretions  is  the  modification  which  takes  place  in  the  urine. 
This  excretion  is  less  concentrated  and  less  rich  in  urea,  uric  acid, 
and  the  fixed  salts  (earthy  pliosphates,  chloride  of  sodium,  alkaline 
sulphates  and  phosphates)  than  in  the  prime  of  life.*  It  is  also 
usually  more  turbid,  from  an  undue  admixture  of  mucous  and 
epithelium,  and  it  more  rapidly  decomposes  and  falls  into  a  state 
of  putrescence. 

Thus  the  decline  of  the  vital  power  of  the  organism,  and  the  de- 
terioration of  the  whole  of  the  functions,  advance  with  steady  pro- 
gress from  year  to  year,  and,  it  may  be  said,  from  month  to  month. 
"  Of  the  dimiimtion  of  formative  power,"  says  Carpenter,"!'  "we  have 
evidence  in  the  entire  absence  of  any  attempt  at  new  development,  in 
the  less  perfect  and  more  tedious  manner  in  which  the  losses  of  sub- 
stance occasioned  by  disease  or  injury  are  recovered  from,  and  in  the 
gradual  degeneration  of  the  organism.  Either  the  quantity  of  new 
tissues  is  inadequate,  so  that  the  bulk  of  the  organs  is  obviously 
reduced,  or  the  quality  is  rendered  imperfect  by  the  production  of 
structures  in  various  phases  of  degeneration,  in  place  of  those 
which  have  been  previously  developed  in  their  fullest  complete- 
ness. And  when  neither  disease  nor  accident  shortens  what  may 
be  considered  the  normal  term  of  life,  there  is  a  gradual  diminution 
of  every  kind  of  vital  activity,  until  it  entirely  ceases ;  the  for- 
mative power  seems  progressively  to  exhaust  itself,  imtil  no  assist- 
ance from  artificial  heat,  no  supply  of  the  most  nutritive  food,  can 
any  longer  avail  in  the  generation  of  new  tissue ;  and  the  nervo- 
luuscular  energy  gradually  declines,  until  at  last  even  those  actions 

♦  Simon,  loc.  ciL  t  Human  PhyBiology^  p.  181. 
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on  which  the  circulation  and  respiration  entirely  depend  can  no 
longer  be  performed,  and  with  the  cessation  of  those  functions  the 
life  of  the  entire  organism  becomes  extinct  Such  may  be  con- 
sidered to  be  tlie  mode  in  which  death  normally  occurs," 

Anatomical  Chuntfts. — The  physiological  phenomena  are  still 
less  remarkable  than  the  pliysical  changes  of  advanced  and  declin- 
ing years.  These  disclose  themselves  to  the  least  observant,  and 
a  man  of  ordinary  jienetration  has  seldom  any  difficulty  in  dis- 
covering the  destructive  efl'ecta  of  time  on  others,  though,  it  may 
be,  not  on  his  own  person.  So  familiar  are  the  outward  and 
visible  signs  of  decay,  and  so  often  have  the  appearance,  bearing, 
and  fonn  of  old  age  and  decrepitude  been  described  by  poets  and 
philosophers,  that  1  refrain  from  depicting  them,  more  especially 
as  they  have  no  practical  relation  with  the  puqtort  of  tliis  work.* 
Not  so  the  motlifi cations  and  alterations  of  stnicture  iu  the  organs 
and  tissues  known  only  to  the  anatomist.  Had  a  strictly  chrono- 
logical order  been  jmrsued,  perhaps  these  ought  to  have  been  first 
pointed  out ;  but  long  before  they  are  appreciable,  the  declining 
energj-  of  the  vital  powers  and  different  functions  is  revealed, 
though  more  aud  more  clearly  with  the  progressive  advancement 
of  the  structural  changes ;  for  reciprocally  influencing  each  other, 
es  the  machine  wears  out,  all  its  actions  increasingly  weaken  ;  and 
life  gradually  ebbs  away,  till  at  length  the  manifestations  of  vital 
power  are  so  greatly  reduced,  that  in  advanced  decay  of  the  or- 
ganism, iu  extreme  old  age,  man  seems  rather  to  vegetate  than  to 
live ;  and  the  body,  dying  by  inches,  yields  under  the  efforts  com- 
bined for  its  destruction. 

*  Shnlupeiire  ku  faithfully  drawn  tb«m,  and  CratM,  an  encient  comic  poet, 
uid  a  cukbrated  actor,  has  left  ub  the  followiDg  (p'apliic  picture  and  roflectiuiu  on 


"  These  ahrirelled  lioewa,  and  this  bendinf;  frame. 
Tlie  workmaaabip  of  timo'a  stroog  baud  prooluim  ; 
Skilled  to  reverie  whate'er  the  goda  create. 
And  make  tbut  crooktA  Kbicli  tliey  fiuliioii  straigbl. 
Hard  choice  for  man !  to  die,  or  else  to  be 
That  totteriii)!.  wretihed,  nrinkled  thing  job  tea  : 
Age,  then,  no  all  pieFor ;  for  age  wo  pray ; 
And  travel  on  to  life'a  latt  lingering  day. 
Then  sinking  slowly  down  from  wurso  to  worBC, 
Find  HesTen'a  extorted  boon  onr  greatest  curse." 

ITrquharl  on  "  Claiiaal  Lmming." 
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Wasting  or  withering,  condensation,  and  diyness,  are  the  most 
obvious  changes  effected  in  the  organism  by  the  secret  operations 
of  time.  "  In  proi>ortion  as  we  advance  in  years,"  says  Buffon, 
wlio  is  often  quoted  without  acknowledgment,  "the  bones,  the 
cartilages,  the  membranes,  the  flesh,  the  skin,  and  every  fibre  of 
the  body,  become  more  solid,  hard,  and  dry.  Every  part  shrinks 
and  contracts,  and  every  movement  is  performed  with  slowness 
and  difficulty."  It  is  the  atrophy  of  the  intervertebral  cartilages, 
wliich  are  otherwise  altered,  that  occasions  the  peculiar  stoop  of 
the  aged,  the  drooping  of  the  head,  and  the  shortening  of  the  neck 
and  spinal  column  generally.  The  collapse  of  the  whole  frame 
partly  arises  from  the  same  cause,  partly  from  the  wasting  of  the 
muscles  and  cellular  tissue,  and  disa])pearance  of  the  interstitial 
and  accumulated  fat.  The  bones  also  are  diminished  in  bulk, 
drier,  lighter,  more  earthy,  and  more  easily  fractured.  Their  can- 
ceUi  are  enlarged,  the  septa  thinner ;  the  medullary  substance  is 
more  greasy  than  in  the  adult,  and  often  loaded  with  oily  fat  and 
a  dark-red  sanious  fluid.  In  the  skull  the  different  sutures  are 
less  conspicuous,  sometimes  nearly  effaced,  the  diploe  almost  dis- 
appears, and  both  tables  coalesca  Digital  depressions  frequently 
exist  on  the  inner  table,  marking  atrophied  portions,  which  present 
a  diaphonous  appearance  when  held  up  to  the  light  The  true 
ribs  are  wholly  ossified  in  about  a  third  the  number  of  persons 
above  sixty  years  of  age,  the  first  and  second  after  that,  always ; 
the  different  pieces  of  the  sternum  are  soldered  together,  and  occa- 
sionally even  the  vertebra?  are  thus  united  with  osseous  matter. 
The  absorbent  and  secreting  glands  waste,  and  all  the  internal 
organs  decrease  in  bulk  and  weight.  A  solitary  exception  to  this 
law  of  nature  is  afforded  by  the  heart,  which  retains  the  size  it 
reached  in  manhood,  if  it  does  not  actually  increase  in  dimension 
with  the  advance  of  life — a  conservative  provision,  enabling  it  to 
force  the  nutrient  fluid  through  the  rigid  capillaries  and  resisting 
structures  of  old  age.  Nor  is  the  chromic  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate and  bronchial  glands,  so  commonly  encountered  in  declining 
life,  but  an  exception.  These  also  obey  the  universal  law,  and 
shrink  as  years  advance.  Their  enlargement  is  an  abnormal  con- 
dition, their  atrophy,  or  normal  bulk,  the  rule;  and  the  prostate,  in 
pai-ticular,  is  nearly  as  often  diminished  as  augmented  with  the 
progiess  of  years; — ^a  fact,  imtil  lately  at  least,  at  variance  with  a 


pretty  genprally  received  opinion ;  for  IiypertropLy  of  this  gland,  ft 
disease  almost  peculiar  to  advanced  life,  discloses  itself  by  a  series 
of  important  symptoms,  while  its  atrophy  proceeds  silently,  and  is 
only  discoverable  by  post  mortem  examination. 

Proceeding  from  the  same  sources  as  occasion  wasting  of  the 
different  structures, — viz.,  the  impoverishment  of  the  blood  and  the 
decline  of  the  vital  powers  and  nutritive  function  generally, — a 
deeper  and  still  more  important,  because  more  serious  and  dan- 
gerous, mutation  occurs,  which  still  further  aggravates  and  accele- 
rates the  decay  of  the  entire  organism.  This  ia  a  process  of 
d^eneration  of  a  alow  and  undefined  nature,  though  one  that  very 
clearly  shows  the  ascendancy  of  the  chemical  laws  over  the  vital 
forces  as  age  advances,  by  which  fatty  and  calcareous  matter  are 
deposited  into,  or  instead  of,  various  structures  heretofore  free 
from  them ;  or,  where  these  have  existed  naturally,  they  are  now 
deposited  in  increased  quantities  and  in  different  forms.  Examples 
of  these  degenerations  are  seen  in  the  arteries  and  in  the  bones, 
the  former  becoming  calcareous,  and  the  latter  acquiring  an  unctu- 
ous feel,  a  yellow  hue,  and  letting  loose  much  liquid  fat  on  being 
broken  or  sawn.  In  the  arteries  and  bones,  both  these  degenera- 
tions frequently  coexist.  Of  all  the  arteries,  the  aorta  is  their 
most  common  site.  Atheroma,  in  other  words  fatly  degeneration, 
generally  appears  to  precede  calcareous  degeneration  in  these 
cases,  the  fatty  deposit  subsequently  giving  way  to  the  calcareous, 
and  both  existing  t<^ther  in  different  phases  or  proportions  in  the 
same  locality ;  hut  botli  forms  of  degeneration  sometimes  occur 
independently  of  each  other,  showing  an  independent  origin.  The 
cerebral  arteries  are,  nearly  equally  with  the  aorta,  prone  to  these 
changes ;  and  hence  the  frequency  of  softening  of  the  brain,  con- 
gestion, antcmia,  and  sanguineous  apoplexy  m  the  aged.  Fatty 
degeneration  of  the  mtiscles,  voluntary  and  involnntarv-,  is  also 
common.  The  intermuscular,  cellular,  and  adipose  tissues  are 
sometimes  alone  the  seat  of  excessive  fatty  deposit,  tlie  muscular 
fibres  retaining  their  normal  character,  or  being  only  atrophied 
Uirough  the  pressure  of  new  or  increased  fatty  deposit  and  defi- 
cient nutriment ;  but  in  other  instances,  along  with  the  excessive 
deposit,  there  is  a  complete  metamorphosis  of  the  muscular  stnic- 
tme.  The  heart  is  a  frequent  seat  of  both  these  forms  of  fatty 
degeneration,  which  also  may  exist  separately  or  combined.     Mr 
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Canton  regards  the  well-known  arcus  senilis  as  fatty  degeneration 
of  the  cornea.     Wedl,  however,  and  Busk  seem  to  think  that  this 
change  is  the  result  of  simple  atrophy  of  that  structure  with  con- 
sequent opacity  of  the  tnmspareut  blastema  between  its  layers, 
which  is  transformed  "  into  a  fine  molecidar  substance/*    A  third 
and  frequent  senile  degeneration  is  the  cartilaginous,  plates  of 
which  are  often  met  with  in  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  parti- 
cularly in  the  dura  mater,  in  the  arachnoid  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  also  in  the  pleura  and  peritoneum.     Tlie  spleen  is  sometimes 
enclosed  in  a  cartilaginous  cyst,  which  occasionally  exceeds  the 
eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.     Cartilaginous  or  homy  patches 
are  still  more  common  on  tlie  inner  coat  of  the  aorta,  where,  ac- 
cording to  Hasse,  they  never  ossify.     Fatty  degeneration,  calca- 
reous degeneration,  and  cartilaginous  or  homy  degeneration  of 
this  vessel,  frequently  coexist.     Another  common  form  of  senile 
degeneration  is  the  i)igmental,  in  which  the  parts  affected  assume 
various  shades  of  brown  or  black.     The  tawny  hue  of  the  skin, 
and  dirty-brown  or  drab  colour  of  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
brain  and  si)inal  marrow,  are  instances  of  the  former,  as  the  slate 
or  ash  colour  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  int^- 
tines  are  examples  of  the  latter.     The  black  colour  of  the  bronchial 
glands  and  other  glandular  structures,  the  black  spotting  and 
streaking  of  the  lungs,  which  strongly  contrast  with  their  pale 
gray  colour  in  the  adult,  are  still  more  remarkable  instances  of 
black  pigmental  degeneration,  or,  as  it  has  been  called,  melanin. 
Tubercles  in  tlie  aged,  wherever  situated,  are  also  often  impreg- 
nated with  this  black  colouring  matter.     Lastly,  a  very  common 
degeneration  in  the  aged  is  the  fibrous,  often  found  blocking  up 
the  arteries  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  attacking  varicose  veins,  and 
impairing  or  destroying  the  elasticity  of  the  air-cells  of  the  lungs. 
Tlie  reader  is  referred  to  the  body  of  the  work  for  further  obser- 
vations on  the  anatomical  modifications  and  character  of  the  prin- 
cipal organs  and  tissues  in  advanced  life, — an  arrangement  which 
lias  been  deemed  the  most  convenient  and  practical,  though  this 
would  seem,  in  natural  order,  the  appropriate  place  for  an  account 
of  these  changes. 


CONUEENISO  TUE  MIXU. 


BECTION  II. — CONCEKNKG  THE  VWTi. 

Stale  of  the  Moral  and  IntdUctual  Faadties. — If  the  aged  lose 
their  corporeal  vigour  and  activity,  and  are  exposed  tn  many  infir- 
mities which  afflict  the  body,  and  rob  it  of  some  of  the  pleasures 
of  other  years,  the  imderstandiug  and  the  higlier  powers  of  the 
mind,  up  to  a  cerUiin  epoch  at  least,  and  often  to  the  very  latest 
period  allotted  to  the  life  of  man,  preserve,  if  they  do  not  actually 
acquire,  increased  ener^  and  precision.  More  slow  in  reaching 
maturity,  reason  and  judgment  have  scarcely  attained  their  highest 
development  before  the  signs  of  bodily  decay  appear,  Still  gaining 
by  daily  experience  and  continual  exercise,  these  faculties  long 
retaia  their  solidity,  pre-eminence,  perfection,  power,  and  influence, 
individually  and  socially-  tiray  hairs  have  ever  been  emblematical 
of  gravity  and  wisdom.  Flonrens  ob8er\-es, — "The  moml  aspect 
of  old  age  is  its  best  side.  We  cannot  grow  old  without  losing  our 
phygique,  nor,  also,  without  onr  morale  gaining  by  it."  Cicero  has 
thrown  a  charm  over  old  age,  and  shown,  by  the  internal  sonrces 
of  happiness  it  jKissesscs,  that  the  closing  years  of  life  may  not 
only  be  passed  comfortably  and  agreeably,  but  nsefuUy.  Who 
has  not  again  and  again  read  with  renewed  delight  his  "  Treatise 
deSenectut*  ?"  Addison  and  St«el  in  the  "Spectator," and  Johnson 
in  the  "  Kambler,"  have  also  eulogised  the  intellectual  advantagea 
and  pleasures  of  old  age,  and  surrounded  it  with  many  attractions; 
And  "  though  in  old  age,"  says  Blair,  "  the  circle  of  pleasures  is 
more  contracted  than  it  has  formerly  been,  yet  within  its  limits 
many  of  those  enjoyments  remain  which  are  most  grateful  to 
human  nature.  Temperate  mtrtli  is  not  extinguished  by  advanced 
years.  The  mild  pleasures  of  domestic  life  still  cheer  the  heart 
The  entertaiimients  of  conversation  and  social  intercourse  continue 
unimpaired.  The  desire  of  knowledge  is  not  abated  by  the  frailty 
of  the  body ;  and  the  leisure  of  old  age  aDbi'ds  many  opportunities 
for  gratifying  that  desire."*  With  minds  thus  enlarged,  enlight- 
•  Wore  it  nocesgiry  to  offer  an  opology  for  quoling  from  theso  and  like  lourow 
In  m  pnrrt;  profecaioDal  work.  I  liave  the  precedent  of  Sir  John  Floyer.  who  re- 
•oinmeailB,  u  an  aatidoto  to  coine  of  tbeir  iuflrmitleB  of  mind,  "  Mr  Bicbard 
BImI'b  Diuoqne  CoDcemiDg  Old  Age ;''  and  referring  lo  an  obtervalion  of  Sit 
Bouy  Balford,  in  liii  paper  on  Climacteric  Decay — which  oheervAlion,  by  the  way, 
wa<  itaelf  bonowed  froin  Cicero— Dr  Good  enys,  "  If  not  )'trict1y  niiHlical,  1  have 
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ened  by  experience  and  elevated  by  religion,  "  retiring  more  and 
more  from  public  observation  to  domestic  scenes  and  serious 
thoughts,"  the  aged  have  higher  enjoyments  in  meditation  and 
reflection,  "  in  the  retrospect  of  a  life  well  spent,  and  the  recollec- 
tion of  virtuous  actions,"  than  are  ever  afforded  by  the  sensual 
gratifications  of  youth,  or  by  exercises  and  pleasures  requiring 
bodily  strength  and  activity  long  since  departed     Their  pursuits 
are  of  a  loftier  and  purer  nature,  and  the  very  privileges  of  old 
age,  arising  from  the  natural  decay  of  the  frame,  are  sources  of  in- 
ward satisfaction.     No  longer  "imder  temptation  to  repeat  the 
follies  of  youth,  they  at  present  despise  them."    Sagacious,  pre- 
scient, contemplative,  cheerful,  and  indulgent  to   the   innocent 
pleasures  of  another  age ;  unambitious,  calm  and  sedate,  peace- 
makers— they  secure  the  veneration  and  attachment  of  the  young, 
the  respect  and  deference  of  those  less  advanced  in  years,  and  stiU 
striving  for  worldly  advantages,  distinction,  and  honours.     With 
pursuits  and  feelings  in  common,  approaching  the  termination  of 
their  eai-thly  career,  and  looking  peacefully  and  hopefully  forward 
to  the  great  future,  they  dwell  in  harmony  with  their  neighbours, 
and  in  unreserved  communion  with  their  advanced  companions. 
Men  thus  happily  constituted  and  placed  often  live  to  extreme  old 
age.     The  virtuous,  placid  character  of  their  minds  and  habits  is 
conducive  to  further  length  of  years.     Age  then  presents  itself  in 
its  most  attractive  forms,  and  sheds  a  lustre  and  a  blessing  around 
it.    Most  old  people,  free  from  bodily  suffering,  are  really  cheerful 
and  contented.     All  are  not  alike,  but  "  the  peevish,  fretful,  pas- 
sionate, unmanageable,  and  covetous,"  are  exceptional    These  de- 
fects or  vices  are  generally  the  result  of  disease  or  original  char- 
acter, and  not,  as  Cicero  observes,  the  faults  of  old  age. 

In  illustrating  the  intellectual  character,  habits,  and  tendencies 
of  the  aged  portion  of  society,  Sharon  Turner,  in  his  "Sacred 
History  of  the  World,"  observes, — "At  sixty  the  ties  of  busy 
and  social  life  become  loosened  upon  us ;  we  are  no  longer  climb- 
ing, competing,  or  struggling,  or  we  can  no  longer  do  either  with 

Yory  great  pleasure  in  seeing  it  put  forth  from  so  high  an  authority,  and  finding 
its  way  into  a  professional  volume."  When  a  writer  does  not  trench  on  practical 
medicine,  or  indulge  in  questions  of  a  truly  professional  nature,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
cull  from  him  whatever  may  seem  advantageous  for  the  elucidation  of  the  suhject 
under  consideration.    This  note  will  prepare  the  reader  for  what  follows  in  the  text. 
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effect.  Tlie  stron^^r  and  more  unterprising  are  pressing  forwani 
Uietuselvea,  and  age  finds  itself  comt'elleti  to  leave  to  them  what 
it  1ms  become  unable  any  longer  to  pursue.  Hence  tlie  coustitu- 
tioD  of  our  nature  turns  and  weans  the  mind  from  the  ambitions 
and  excitements  of  worldly  life,  or  makes  disappointments  the 
result  of  any  pertinacious  efforts  to  be  tlie  bustling  actors  and  con- 
tenders that  we  may  have  been  before.  Tlie  very  changes  in  our 
body  prevent  and  disincline  us  from  being  any  longer  wrestlers  or 
combatants  in  that  arena  which  we  are  about  to  be  withdrawn 
from.  Our  frame  and  functions  have  been  expressly  constructed 
sf)  as  to  produce  this  effect  upon  us  at  this  period  of  our  earthly 
duration.  These  alterations  disable  the  individual  spirit  from 
being  or  doing  any  longer  what  it  was  and  did  in  its  younger 
capacities.  The  internal  changes  increase  as  wo  advance  to 
seventy  years  and  beyond  ;  and  thereby  the  mind  is  brought  into 
a  state  of  vacancy,  quiet,  and  serenity,  as  to  all  the  endangering, 
f^tating,  and  occupying  pursuits,  passions,  projects,  conflicts,  and 
perturliatioua  of  the  present  world,  which,  by  their  opposing 
effects,  exclude  the  due  consideration  of  any  other.  To  all  these 
old  age  brings  its  natural  aiiodjTies, — the  sedatives  that  act  moat 
efficaciously  on  the  ethereal  nature  of  its  vivacious  personality, 
and  which  gradually  draw  the  spirit  to  that  pausing  tranquillity 
of  thought  and  feeling,  that  suspenaion  of  all  that  woidd  impede 
its  better  thoughts  and  further  iinprovement,  which  peculiarly 
suit  the  grander  objects  that  ore  now  awaiting  it,  and  to  which 
Nature  is  pressing  it  with  an  accelerated  force  and  irresistible 
certainty.  ....  Protracted  years  thus  enable  and  dispose  the 
aged  to  give  that  more  direct  and  continued  attention  to  the  next 
stage  of  their  being,  to  which  they  are  unavoidably  advancing,  but 
which,  amid  the  activities  and  enjoyments  of  younger  days,  they 
were  less  able  or  less  inclined  to  think  of.  ...  .  The  bodily 
changes  are  likewise  admonitions  to  it,  to  regard  itself  as  a  being 
who  is  not  to  l)e  much  longer  a  residing  or  abiding  portion  of  the 
present  world,  but  who  has  decidedly  commenced  his  journey  to 
another,  or  who  soon  will  be  conveyed  to  it.  To  tlus  region, 
tliongh  its  position  and  circumstances  be  involved  in  obscurity, 
age  then  invites  us,  and  peculiar  circumstances  are  always  arising 

to  give  its  thought  this  direction Ago   outlives   every 

day  more  and  more  of  its  former  hopes  aud  attachments,  and  of 
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all  connected  with  them.  Its  preceding  friends  and  acquaint- 
ance die  off  in  every  succeeding  year— often  in  every  sequent 
month.  Those  who  were  most  like  itself,  who  grew  up  with  it, 
and  with  whom  it  had  most  sympathies,  most  views  and  hopes  in 
common,  disappear  to  return  no  more.  It  finds  itself  surrounded 
by  others,  who,  because  they  are  younger,  have  not  the  same  ideas 
and  feelings,  nor  are  forming  the  same  plans  or  prospects.  All 
things  become  newer  and  stranger  to  it.  The  state  of  public 
events,  also,  has  undergone  mutations  as  striking,  and  passes  into 
a  contrast  which  increases  with  our  years.  Hence  old  age,  if  it 
reflect  on  itself  as  others  think  about  it,  cannot  but  feel  itself  less 
adapted  to  the  world  around  it,*  which,  from  its  (Jwn  novelties, 
deems  its  seniors  as  no  less  dissimilar  to  them,  and  at  times 
incompatible  with  them,  or  with  their  views  and  purposes.  There 
is  an  impression  in  all  the  classes  younger  than  itself,  that  age 
ought  to  be  attending  more  to  the  better  country  into  which  it 
will  soon  enter  than  to  that  in  which  it  is  still  lingering.  The 
more  it  is  seen  to  do  so,  the  more  it  is  respected ;  and  if  it  act 
thus,  the  more  respectable  it  will  become,  and  the  less  it  will  be 
in  the  way  of  its  juniors ;  for  it  will  be  pursuing  objects  with 
which  no  others  will  interfere.^  Age  can  thus  be  ever  seeking 
and  enjoying  a  happiness  of  its  own,  which  cannot  ofiend  or  injure 
any  one.  In  addition  to  this  personal  benefit,  we  may  add,  that 
old  age,  in  any  moderate  degree  of  health  and  efficiency,  is  the 
finest  and  most  approved  state  of  the  human  mind,  and  is  in  the 
most  favourable  circumstances  for  self-improvement ;  and  if  it  be 
intellectually  and  morally  employed,  as  in  every  class  it  may  be, 
it  will  then  be  the  happiest  and  most  ameliorated  condition 
which  human  nature  can  experience  in  its  present  localization." 
These  are  noble  and  consolatory  thoughts  for  those  entering  the 
declining  period  of  life,  nobly  expressed,  and  not  imworthy  of 
Cicero  himself!    The  length  of  the  quotation,  for  which  it  seems 


*  See  Dr  Blair  on  tho  Dntioa  and  Consolations  of  the  Aged. 

t  "  The  cheerfulness  of  age  is  widely  different  from  the  levity  of  youth. 
Many  things  are  allowable  in  that  early  period,  which,  in  maturer  years,  would 
deserve  censure,  but  which,  in  old  age,  become  both  ridiculous  and  criminal.  By 
awkwardly  affecting  to  imitate  the  manners  and  to  mingle  in  the  vanities  of  the 
young,  as  the  aged  depart  from  the  dignity,  so  they  forfeit  the  privileges  of  gray 
hairs."     (Blair,  loc.  cit.) 
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hAtilhf  necessary  to  offer  an  apology,  reluctantly  compels  me  to 
withhold  80Die  further  remarks  of  this  virtuous  philosopher  and 
el^ant  writer  on  the  intellectual  position  and  utilities  of  the 
aged,  equally  striking  and  not  less  uiteresting  to  the  student  of  the 
psychology  of  old  a{,'e, — ^tliat  period  of  this  life  bordering  on  the 
eternal,  "  which,  looked  at,  carries  our  tlioughts  involuntarily  to 
the  region  of  the  departed,  and  silently  reminds  both  of  death 
and  immortality." 

Advanced  life,  ami  consequent  decay  of  the  organism,  are,  then, 
Dot  neceesarily  productive  of,  or  accompanied  by,  inactivity  of  the 
mind,  dotage,  or  decline  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  These  are 
the  last  to  yield  under  the  pressure  of  years,  and,  as  relates  the 
l)ody,  the  inexorable  law  uf  nature.  It  is  giveu  to  few  to  retain 
full  possession  of  corporeal  vigour  at  sixty,  while  generally  at 
seventy  the  failing  energy  of  the  vital  endowments,  and  the  nume- 
rons  changes  and  infirmities  that  b&set  the  frame,  tell  the  wise 
man  Uiat  he  is  approacliing  the  end  of  his  journey  here,  and  ad- 
monish him,  as  time  still  rolls  on,  of  the  rapidly  narrowing  span  of 
his  e-Tistence.  But  at  sixty,  seventy,  and  upwards,  the  intellectual 
powers,  where  there  has  been  no  incidental  affection  of  the  brain, 
or  serious  persistent  disease  elsewhere,  weakening  its  higher  flmc- 
tjona  in  common  with  other  organs,  are  atill  capable  of  sustained 
labonr  and  successful  elertion.  The  remler  may  recall  to  mind 
many  living  instances  in  the  church,  at  the  bar,  on  the  liench,  in  the 
senate,  and  in  his  own  profession,  whoso  mental  vigour  age  acema 
incapable  of  deadening.  Some  of  the  most  lively  jiroductions  of 
sevCTal  of  the  greatest  writers,  ancient  and  modem,  have  been 
the  work  of  the  niatureat  age.  "  Let  it  be  a  source  of  consolation," 
says  Disraeli*  "  if  not  of  triumph,  in  a  long  studious  life  of  true 
genioB,  to  know  that  the  imagiuation  may  not  decline  with  the 
vigour  of  the  frame  which  holds  it.  There  has  been  no  old  ago 
for  mauy  men  of  genius."  And  Cicero  tella  ua  that  the  intclleotnal 
powers  tcmain  in  the  old  by  study  and  application.  Wlien  him- 
self sixty-three  he  wrote  his  treatise  on  old  age, — "  a  work  univer- 
aally  aalnured  as  one  of  the  most  interesting  pieces  that  have 
doRcended  to  us  from  antiquity,"  and  the  composition  of  which,  he 
declares,  was  so  delightful  to  him,  that  it  not  ouly  wiped  off  all 


*  AineniUw  of  Litnataro,  tuI.  i.  p.  S81. 
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tlie  annoyances  of  old  age,  but  rendered  old  age  even  easy  and 
agreeable  Quintilian's  "Institutes"  were  written  when  he  was 
sixty.  Plato  died  in  liis  eighty-first  year,  while  writing.  Goigias 
the  Leontine  continued  his  literary  labours  after  completing  one 
hundred  and  seven  years.  Isocrates  wrote  his  book  called  "  Pana- 
thenaican"  in  lus  ninety-fourth  year.  Theophrastus,  when  ninety- 
nine  years  old,  wrote  his  "  Characteristica"  Cato  learned  Greek 
when  past  threescore.  Sophocles  wrote  tragedies  up  to  the  period 
of  extreme  old  age.  "  In  our  times  Voltaire  composed  his  '  Tan- 
cr6de'  at  the  age  of  sixty-six ;  and  Fox  was  studying  several 
languages  when  death  roblied  his  country  of  his  services."  Blair 
wrote  out  anew  in  his  own  hand,  and  in  many  instances  recom- 
posed,  his  five  volumes  of  sermons  after  he  had  completed  his 
eighty-second  year.  His  last  sermon  was  written  with  great  dig- 
nity and  eloquence  ;  and  during  the  last  summer  devoted  to  the 
preparation  of  these  sermons,  he  exhibited  a  vigour  of  understand- 
ing and  capacity  of  exertion  equal  to  that  of  his  best  days.*  The 
author  of  the  much-admired  philosophical  novels  "De  Vere"  and 
"  Tremaine"  was  revising  some  of  his  works,  and  actively  engaged 
in  literary  composition,  when  he  was  carried  off  at  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty-five.  There  were  no  indications  of  failing  intellect 
in  this  singularly  agreeable  companion  and  powerful  writer  ;  and 
up  to  the  very  day  of  his  death  the  activity  and  clearness  of  his 
mental  faculties  were  very  remarkable.  "  The  era  of  threescore 
and  ten,"  says  Necker,  quoted  by  Disraeli,  "  is  an  agreeable  age  for 
writing ;  your  mind  has  not  lost  its  vigour,  and  envy  leaves  you 
in  peace."  "  The  literary  character,"  adds  the  latter  author,  "  has 
been  fully  occupied  in  the  eightieth  and  ninetieth  year  of  life. 
Isaac  Walton  still  glowed  while  writing  some  of  the  most  interest- 
ing biographies  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  and  in  the  ninetieth 
enriched  the  poetical  world  with  the  first  publication  of  a  romantic 
tale  by  Chalkhill, '  the  friend  of  Spenser.'  Bodmer,  beyond  eighty, 
was  occupied  on  'Homer,'  and  Wieland  on  'Cicero's  Letters.'" 
Of  James  Watt,  Lord  Jeffrey  says,  "  His  friends,"  speaking  of  a 
visit  which  the  great  engineer  paid  to  Scotland  when  upwards  of 
eighty,  "  in  that  part  of  the  country  never  saw  him  more  fuU  of 
intellectual  vigour  and  colloquial  animation,  never  more  delightful 
or  more  instructivQ."    The  Lord  Bacon  of  our  day,  remarkable  for 

•  Life  and  Character  of  Dr  Blair  by  Dr  Finlayaon.  1823. 
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the  Tersatility  of  his  genius,  still  thmiders  forth  with  characteristdc 
elwiueoce  and  the  energy  of  former  years,  though  more  than  eighty 
summers  have  passed  over  his  head,  and  is  even  actively,  it  need 
not  be  said  usefully,  employed  in  developing  the  phenomena  of 
nature,  the  science  of  optics,  and  social  economics.  A  man  of 
intellectual  ^Tgour.  uncommon  address,  prescient,  playful,  and  ever 
ready,  guides  the  helm  of  Stat«  at  the  advanced  i^e  of  seventy- 
seven  ;  and  s  Nestor,  equally  remarkable  for  his  extraordinary 
memory,  precision,  logical  clearness,  and  exactness  of  thought, 
and  for  the  eloquence  of  his  language,  counsels  and  forewarns  his 
countiymen  with  rare  prudence  and  irresistible  persuasion ;  yet  he 
13  in  the  very  winter  of  life,  having  completed  his  eighty-ninth 
year.  But  we  must  stop,  since  it  would  be  easy  to  extend  the  list 
of  past  and  living  instances  of  men  in  the  last  term  of  their  earthly 
career,  still  possessing,  in  their  fuUest  completeness,  memory,  ima- 
gination, judgment,  and  intellectual  activity. 

Senile  DcMentta. — AU  flesh  is  grass,  but  thus  the  immortal 
portion  of  our  nature  asserts  its  independence,  and  long  outlives 
the  decay  that  smrounds  it,  A  period  generally  arrives,  however, 
in  the  progress  of  years,  when,  like  the  frame  itself,  the  intellectual 
faculties  lietoken  the  destructive  effects  of  time.  The  brain,  the 
organ  of  thought — or,  as  Dr  Ferguson  has  ingeniously  recently 
put  it  in  liis  classical  prefatory  essay  to  Gooch's  work  on  the  Dis- 
eases of  Women,  printed  for  the  New  Sydenham  Society — "  the 
medium  by  which  we  think,"  connecting  the  mind  with  the  external 
world,  more  or  less  changed  in  its  intimate  structure,  imperfectly 
nourished  by  an  imperfectly  formed  and  vitiated  condition  of  the 
blood,  and  mysteriously  influenced,  as  the  centre  of  sjinpathy,  by 
permanent  alterations  in  different  functions  of  the  economy,  can 
scarcely  escape  manifesting,  hy  a  partial  decline  of  its  higher  yet 
atill  subordinate  offices,  the  damage  sustained  through  so  many 
sources  of  injury.  The  eye,  the  ear,  the  senses  of  taste  and  touch, 
are  alike  jtartially  unfitted  for  the  discharge  of  their  respective 
offices  by  physical  changes,  sometimes  wholly  inappreciable  in  the 
organs  themselves  and  in  the  nervous  system,  without  the  superior 
principle  itself  being  affected.  So  to  epeak,  the  memory  of  these 
oea»ea  survives  after  "  the  physical  iustniments  by  means  of  wliich 
impressions  are  communicated  through  the  nen-es  to  the  bmin" 
(Brodie),  and  l>y  it  to  the  mind,  are  destroyed,  and  arc  often 
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recalled,  vritii  great  accuracy  and  freshness,  though  the  oigaas 
have  wholly  or  partially  ceased  to  discharge  their  functions,  and 
may  be  dead  to  impressions  from  without  Nothing,  to  my  com- 
prehension, so  clearly  demonstrates  the  independence  of  the  in- 
tellect To  see  with  the  mind's  eye  is  equally  the  privilege  of  the 
blind,  though  no  longer  capable  of  enjoying  the  beauties  of  nature, 
noT  fitted  to  transfer  them  to  the  canvaa  So  it  is  with  the  brain. 
That  which  is  tranconitted  to  it,  while  the  organ  is  in  the  procesa 
of  natural  decay,  fails  to  make  the  impression  it  formerly  did  i^ 
its  healthy  and  normal  condition ;  and,  like  a  broken  instrument, 
it  ceases  to  evolve,  convey,  or  produce  the  phenomena  in  their 
wonted  perfection  and  harmony.  The  diifer^it  faculties  of  the 
mind,  some  more  and  others  less,  are  weakened.  What  is  called 
senile  dementia  consists  in  diminished  power  of  the  understanding, 
slowness  of  perception,  and  difficulty  in  associating  correctly  and 
consecutively  the  impressions  made  on  the  mind.  These  are  either 
evanescent  or  mixed  up  with  former  impressions,  leading  to  con- 
fusion of  thought  and  erroneous  inferences.  The  present  is  partly 
or  wholly  ignored,  and  the  mind  is  continually  reverting  to  past 
events  and  circimistances,  which  are  strangely  blended  with  more 
recent  occurrences.  Life  becomes  a  dream,  and  dreams  then 
assume  a  reality  which,  either  in  the  waking  or  sleeping  state, 
move  to  action.  Thus  the  worn  out,  decayed  practitioner,  re- 
duced to  this  state  of  mental  weakness  and  incapacity,  plans  his 
morning  visits,  and  would  set  out  to  fulfil  his  engagements  ;  the 
tradesman  is  busy  with  the  operations  that  formerly  occupied  his 
attention,  and  is  ready  to  execute  them ;  a  farmer  thinks  of  his 
crops,  and  a  soldier  of  military  duty.  At  the  moment  I  am  writing, 
an  octogenarian  drummer,  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  is  almost  constantly 
looking  for  his  "lost"  drum,  and  preparing  for  parade ;  an  old 
artillery  driver,  afterwards  a  farmer's  servant,  is  hard  at  work  with 
his  team ;  and  a  thrifty  old  lady  of  eighty-five  years  of  age,  the 
mother  of  a  numerous  family,  is  seldom  seen  without  her  needle 
plying  on  useless  rags. 

Decay  of  Memory, — Of  all  the  mental  powers,  memory  seems 
most  intimately  dependent  on  organization,  or,  in  other  words, 
connected  with  it ;  for  this  wonderful  faculty  no  more  belongs  to 
matter  than  sight  belongs  to  the  eye  or  hearing  to  the  ear.  It  is 
frequently  impaired,  without  the  other  powers  of  the  miiid  being 
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affected,  by  injury  to  the  bmin  or  Ity  aympatliy  with  the  digestive 
organa.  A  blow  on  the  head,  a  ball  glancing  off  the  skull,  even 
without  fracturing  the  bone,  a  partial  softening  of  the  brain,  a 
sli^t  aimguiueous  elftisioa  into  its  subetance,  or  a  stroke  of  palsy, 
we&keus  this  fatuity,  and  occaaionally  modilies  it  in  a  singular 
manner,  either  completely  or  partially,  in  some  one  of  its  varietiea. 
Is  it  surprising,  therefore,  that  it  should  be  one  of  the  first  of  the 
mental  powers  to  break  down  iu  the  progress  of  years,  as  the  brain 
■lowly  dianges  in  structure  ?  Gradually  tlie  impi-easions  made  on 
Uiis  organ  become  fainter  and  faiut«r  as  old  age  advaucea,  till  at 
length,  in  certain  cases,  the  power  of  remembeiing  the  moat  recent 
conversation  ceases  almost  as  soon  as  it  has  beeil  held,  and  the 
knowledge  of  passing  events  hardly  exists.  Generally,  the  failure 
of  memory  is  first  evinced  in  neglecting  the  names  of  persons,  to 
the  great  annoyance  of  the  individual,  who,  though  he  may  still 
possess  tlie  power  of  recalling  all  the  circumstances  he  may  wish 
to  represent,  is  still  unable  to  namo  the  person  of  whom  he  is 
speaking.  He  meets  him  daily,  and  yet  sometimes  he  cannot 
recall  his  name,  when  suddenly,  by  some  unknown  mental  process, 
without  any  effort,  it  Hashes  before  him  quick  as  Ughtning.  The 
names  of  things  not  very  familiar  also  fade  away.  Frequently 
this,  for  a  very  long  period,  is  the  sole  indication  of  declining 
memory.  The  faculty  of  recollection,  the  power  of  recalling  former 
impressions,  still  remains  as  to  dates  and  occurrences  ;  but  gene- 
rally this  faculty  also  gradually  gives  way.  The  process,  a  com- 
plicated operation  of  the  mind,  becomes  moro  and  more  laborious 
and  uncertmn  in  its  results.  Dates  are  with  difliculty  re<»lled, 
and  events  are  traced  taintly,  imperfectly,  and  incorrectly.  Early 
impnositnis,  and  the  knowledge  acquired  in  youth  and  manhood, 
long  retain  their  freshness ;  while  those  of  later  years  vanish,  or 
on  bat  obscurely  remembered,  and  the  common  events  of  y^terday 
an  blotted  out  from  the  mind  as  if  they  had  never  occurred. 

To  what  else  are  we  to  attribute  these  effects  than  to  the  changes 
wrought  on  the  organisation  of  the  brain  by  the  operation  of  time  ? 
Such  ap[)eara  to  liave  been  the  opinion  of  one  of  the  greatest 
metaphysicians  of  our  day.  '"  The  decay  of  memory,"  says  Pro- 
■  Dugald  Stewart,  "  which  is  the  common  effect  of  age, 
I  to  arise  in  consequence  of  a  diminution  of  the  power  of 
It  is  probable  that,  as  wo  advance  in  years,  the  cajia- 
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city  of  attention  is  weakened  by  some  physical  change  in  the  con- 
stitution ;  but  it  is  also  reasonable  to  think  that  it  loses  its  vigour, 
partly  from  the  effect  which  the  decay  of  our  sensibility  and  the 
extension  of  our  passions  have  in  diminishing  the  interest  which 
we  feel  in  the  common  occurrences  of  life.  That  no  derangement 
takes  place,  in  ordinary  cases,  in  that  part  of  the  constitution  on 
which  the  association  of  ideas  depends,  appears  from  the  distinct 
and  circumstantial  recollection  which  old  men  retain  of  the  trans- 
actions of  their  youth."  All  honest  practitioners  will  agree  in 
the  following  reflections  :  "  In  so  far  as  this  decay  of  memory, 
which  old  age  brings  along  with  it,  is  a  necessary  consequence  of 
a  physical  change  in  the  constitution,  or  a  necessary  consequence 
of  a  diminution  of  sensibility,  it  is  the  part  of  a  wise  man  to  sub- 
mit cheerfully  to  the  lot  of  his  nature.  But  it  is  not  so  unreason- 
able to  think  that  something  may  be  done  by  our  efforts  to  obviate 
the  inconveniences  which  commonly  result  from  it  If  individuals 
who,  in  the  early  part  of  life,  have  weak  memories,  are  sometimes 
able  to  remedy  this  defect  by  a  greater  attention  to  arrangement 
in  their  transactions,  and  to  classification  among  their  ideas,  than 
is  necessary  to  the  bulk  of  mankind,  miglit  it  not  be  possible,  in 
the  same  way,  to  ward  off,  at  least  to  a  certain  degree,  the  en- 
croachments which  time  makes  on  this  faculty?  The  few  old 
men  who  continue  in  the  active  scenes  of  life  to  the  last  moment, 
it  has  been  remarked,  complain,  in  general,  much  less  of  a  want 
of  recollection  than  their  contemporaries.  This  is  imdoubtedly 
owing  partly  to  the  effect  which  the  pursuits  of  business  must 
necessarily  have,  in  keeping  alive  the  power  of  attention.  But 
it  is  probably  owing  also  to  new  habits  of  arrangement,  which 
the  mind  gradually  and  insensibly  forms,  from  the  experience  of 
its  growing  infirmities." 

The  memory  can  only  be  preserved  in  old  age  by  acting  on 
these  principles,  by  attention  to  the  general  health,  and  by  ceas- 
ing to  burden  it  with  matters  distasteful  to  the  mind,  or  by  at- 
tempts to  over-exert  and  over-tax  it.  Similar  rules  apply  to  the 
decay  of  the  mental  faculties  generally.  In  the  decline  of  life  the 
brain  should  not  be  overworked,  though  it  ought  not  to  be  wholly 
absolved  from  labour,  a  moderate  and  certain  amount  of  which  is 
essential  to  its  healthy  action.  Like  a  weakened  part  it  should 
have  rest,  but  not  entii'e  cessation  from  exercise.    The  period  of 
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continuous  study  has  passed  away,  and  haid  study  is  uow  dan- 
gerous if  peraeveringly  indulged  in.  The  mind  should  be  em- 
ployed on  agrevable  subjects,  and  be  relieved  occasionally  by  light 
reading,  the  conversation  of  kindred  spirits,  and  not  distracted  by 
abstruse  inquiries  or  harassed  by  contention. 

These  observations  on  the  state  of  the  mind  in  seneaceDco  may 
perhaps  appear  irrelevant ;  but  it  is  not  proposed  to  return  to  the 
subject,  and  a  work  professing  to  give  some  account  of  the  phy- 
siological phenomena  and  diseases  of  this  period  of  life  would  be 
very  incomplete  without  allusion  to  this  interesting  and  important 
)>ortion  of  the  medical  study  of  old  age. 


— TIIE  DDHATION  OF  HDMAlf  LIFE,  ASD  RAIilTY  OF 
DEATH  BY  OLD  AGE. 


The  laws  that  govern  the  natural  term  of  himian  life  form  no 
part  of  the  design  in  view.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned,  however, 
in  passing,  that  Lord  Bacon  seems  to  have  been  the  tirst  who,  as  Sir 
John  Sinclair  remarks,  established  the  important  principle  that  or- 
ganised beings,  animal  and  vegetable,  in  general  live  in  proportion 
to  the  slowness  with  which  they  reach  maturity.  A  living  historian 
lias  finely  said,  "  It  is  in  the  duration  of  growth  and  adolescence 
that  the  measure  of  future  maturity  and  decay  is  to  be  found.  The 
winged  insect,  which  ia  called  into  perfect  being  with  the  first 
rays  of  the  summer's  sun,  runs  through  its  brilliant  span  of  exist- 
ence before  his  orb  has  set  in  the  west,  while  the  majestic  growth 
of  the  oak  beholds  successive  generations  of  men  expire  under  ite 
increasing  boughs,  and  stands  foith  after  the  lapse  of  seven  centimes 
a  still  undecayed  remnant"  Bacon  considered  it  to  be  a  rule  of 
nature,  that  animals  in  geueral  should  live  eight  times  the  nuieber 
of  years  which  is  rwiuired  for  the  attainment  of  perfect  growth. 
Hnfelnnd  adopts  the  rule.  BufTon  fixes  it  at  six  or  seven  times. 
Flourena  obaervea,  the  true  relation  is  five  times,  or  very  nearly 
that.  Now  man,  in  a  natural  state,  says  Huf'eland,  when  the 
period  of  maturity  is  not  hastened  by  art,  reijuires  full  twenty- 
five  ywirs  to  acquire  his  completo  growth  and  confinnatiou,  and 
this  pn>|H>iiion  will  give  him  an  absolute  age  of  two  liimdred 
yean.      Assuming   with  Quetelet,  that   human   growth   is   not 
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completed  till  twenty-five  or  thirty,  and  following  the  rule  laid 
down  by  Bacon,  we  arrive  at  a  nearly  similar  result     Haller  also 
estimates  two  hundred  or  two  hundred  and  forty  years  as  the 
natural  term  of  the  life  of  man.      Flourens  regards  the  union 
of  the   bones  with   their  epiphoses   as   the   certain  sign    that 
marks  the  term  of  growth.     In  man,  he  states,  this  imion  is 
effected  at  twenty  years  of  age,  and  he  lives  ninety  or  a  hundred. 
According  to  the  census  of  1841,  corrected  for  the  increase  of 
population  up  to  the  Ist  of  July,  there  were  in  all  England  only 
249  persons  of  that  age — ^viz.,  82  males,  and  167  femalea*    The 
census  for  the  year  1861  has  not  yet  been  published ;  but  there  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  it  will  show  a  much  greater  number 
of  centenarians.     Among  539  old  men  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  there 
is  now  one  who  has  completed  the  extraordinary  age  of  105,  and 
he  bids  fair  to  live  still  longer.     "  It  needs  not  be  objected,"  says 
Hufeland,  "  that  great  age  is  the  unnatural  state,  or  an  exception 
from  the  rule,  and  that  a  short  life  is  perhaps  the  natural  condi- 
tion.    Almost  all  those  kinds  of  death  which  take  place  before 
the  himdredth  year  are  brought  on  artificially — ^that  is  to  say,  by 
disease  or  accidents;   and  it  is  certain  that  by  far  the  greater 
number  die  an  unnatural  death" — in  other  words,  prematurely. 
Death,  as  purely  and  simply  the  result  of  old  age,  is  among  the 
rarest  of  deaths — so  rare  that  few  persons  have  really  witnessed  it. 
I  mean  that  kind  of  death  occurring  gradually  and  almost  imper- 
ceptibly, without  disease,  pain,  or  suflfering  of  any  kind — ^life  ebbing 
away  through  natural  decay  of  the  machine  now  holding  it     I 
have  certainly  seen  such  deaths  but  seldom ;  and  even  then  the  past- 
mortem  examination   has  generally   revealed   something  which, 
with  other  causes,  has  made  up  the  sum  of  exhaustion  necessary 
to  part  life  from  its  frail  tenement     In  extreme  old  age,  or  under 
the  circumstances  just  mentioned,  the  sedative  impression  of  cold, 
or  its  effects  in  producing  congestion  of  the  respiratory  organs, 
the  supervention  of  an  exhausting  disease,  such  as  a  slight  diar- 
rhoea, an  attack  of  infiuenza,  or  a  common  cold,  sometimes  a  low 
form  of  inflammation  of  one  of  the  internal  organs,  or  its  invest- 
ment, steps  in  to  sever  the  cord,  chafed  and  worn  out  by  the  lapse 
of  years.     The  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  would  appear  to 
contradict  this  statement,  since  12  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of 

*  Fifth  An.  Rep.  Rcg.-Ocn.,  p.  16. 
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females,  and  10  per  cent  of  the  deaths  of  males,  were  ascribed  to 
natural  decay  and  old  o^e,  in  the  returns  of  1838,  as  recorded  in 
the  second  report  of  that  functionary ;  while  in  the  fifth  report 
"  about  one-ninth  of  the  people  are  returned  as  dying  of  old  age.*** 
Including  the  deaths  of  12,670  old  men,  and  17,044  old  women, 
the  total  number  returned  as  dying  by  age  in  England  in  the  year 
1855,  was  no  less  than  29,714  "  Thus,*'  says  Dr  FaiT,-f-  "  only  one 
in  every  fourteen  had  attained  this  tennination  of  life.  Of  10,000 
living,  16  died  of  old  aga"  It  cannot  be  denied  that  in  advanced 
as  at  other  periods  of  life,  and  perhaps  then  more  frequently  than 
earlier,  death  now  and  then  occurs  without  any  possible  assignable 
cause,  and  without  the  most  careful  insi)ection  detecting  any  ana- 
tomical change  sufficient  to  account  for  it ;  but,  during  the  last 
twenty  years  at  least,  hardly  an  instance  of  death  by  sheer  old 
age  has  occurred  among  the  inmates  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  though 
in  that  period  upwards  of  1300  have  perished,  whose  average 
age  was  over  seventy  years ;  several  were  nonagenaiians,  and 
one  had  reached  the  age  of  106.  Dr  Farr  observes,  in  one  of 
his  valuable  letters  accompanying  the  reports  of  the  B^strar- 
General  on  the  causes  of  death,  "  that  specific  causes,  other  than 
old  age,  were  assigned  to  nearly  half  the  number  of  deaths  occur- 
ling  in  persons  aged  seventy  and  upwards,  and  may  have  operated 
unperceived  in  many  of  the  other  instances,  for  disease  itself 
becomes  feeble  and  indistinct  in  a  feeble  decaying  body."  This 
is  the  true  explanation  of  the  extraordinary  number  of  deaths 
ascribed  to  age  in  these  reports — ^viz.,  the  frequent  obscurity  of 
disease  in  old  age,  and  its  not  unfrequent  latency.  With  the 
advance  of  knowledge  in  the  pathology  of  senescence,  as  it  becomes 
tetter  known  through  more  frequent  post-mortem  examinations 
tliat  old  age  is  very  rarely  of  itself  the  cause  of  death,  the  number 
dying  by  "  old  age'*  will  gradually  diminisli  in  these  returns  ;  and 
"  atrophy*'  and  "  debility"  will  also  give  place  to  more  specific  and 
more  correct  terms. 

*  Fifth  An.  Rep.  Reg.-Gcn.,  p.  871. 

t  Eighteenth  An.  Rep.  Reg.-Gen.,  p.  18C. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

THE    DISEASES    INCIDENT  TO   ADVANCED  LIFE  — GENERAL 
PRINCIPLES— REMEDIAL  AND  PREVENTIVE  TREATMENT. 

SECTION  I. — ^THE  PATHOLOGY,  DIAGNOSIS,  PROGNOSIS,  DURATION  OF 
SICKNESS,  AND  RATIO  OF  MORTALITY,  AT  DIFFERENT  PERIODS  OF 
ADVANCED  LIFE. 

The  Father  of  Physic,  two  thousand  years  ago,  in  an  aphorism 
which  has  descended  to  us,  states,  that  to  old  people,  persons 
above  fifty,  the  following  diseases  occur — ^viz.,  dyspnoea^  catarrhs 
accompanied  with  coughs,  dysuria,  pains  of  the  joints,  nephritis 
vertigo,  apoplexy,  cachexia,  pruritus  of  the  whole  body,  insom- 
nolency,  defluxions  of  the  bowels,  of  the  eyes  and  nose,  cataract, 
glaucoma,  and  dulness  of  hearing.  Modem  pathologists  have 
greatly  extended  the  catalogue,  but  tlie  accuracy  of  Hippocrates* 
aphorism  must  ever  remain  unquestioned,  the  diseases  here  enu- 
merated being  notoriously,  as  Mr  Adams,  the  learned  translator  of 
our  author's  w^orks  for  the  late  Sydenham  Society,  has  observed, 
those  of  old  age. 

All  who  have  seen  much  of  the  diseases  of  this  epoch  of  life, 
will  unhesitatingly  admit  that  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  present 
in  a  tabular  form,  with  a  satisfactory  approach  to  accuracy,  the 
diseases  to  which  old  people  are  liable,  so  as  to  enable  the  inquirer 
to  estimate  with  numerical  truthfulness  their  comparative  fre- 
quency; whether  causing  temporary  sickness  only,  or  ending 
fatally.  This  is  less  the  result  of  defective  diagnosis  than  of  the 
complicated  nature  of  disease  at  this  period,  as  well  as  of  the 
frequent  impracticability  of  distinguishing  the  primary  from  the 
secondary  or  an  accompanying  malady,  and  of  declaring  with  pre- 
cision which  has  the  chief  share  in  disabling  or  destroying  the 
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patient, — the  primary  aflfection,  or  any  other  associated  with  it 
accidentally,  or  as  cause  and  effect;  and  therefore  of  settling  which 
ought  to  hold  the  prominent  place  in  a  form,  necessarily  limited, 
expressed  by  figures.  With  every  desire  to  meet  this  difficulty, 
and  with  the  best  possible  information,  the  conscientious  reporter 
encounters  insurmountable  obstacles,  and  is  frequently  forced  to 
record  the  immediate  cause  of  sickness  or  death,  and  insert  in  his 
returns  symptoms  instead  of  the  substantive  diseases  themselves. 
Where  there  is  no  hesitation  in  the  matter,  "asthma"  may  thus 
represent  chronic  bronchitis,  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  or  cardiac 
valvular  lesions;  "apoplexy,"  softening  of  the  brain,  congestion,  or 
sanguineous  effusion  into  its  substance;  "dropsy,"  albuminuria, 
disease  of  the  liver  or  heart;  "  catarrh  of  the  bladder,"  or  "  reten- 
tion of  urine,"  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate;  and  "  slough- 
ing" or  "  mortification,"  many  bedridding  diseases  of  long  standing, 
of  which  this  is  but  the  termination. 

Mortuary  tables,  with  all  their  defects,  are  more  satisfactory 
than  returns  of  admission,  though  they  exclude  the  minor  affec- 
tions and  infirmities  which  cause  so  much  disabling  sickness  and 
discomfort  in  advanced  life.  When  derived  from  establishments 
allotted  to  the  aged,  such  as  the  large  asylums,  the  Bicetre  and 
Salpetriire  in  Paris,  the  hospitals  for  old  men  at  Brussels  and  for 
old  men  at  Greenwich  and  Chelsea,  tliey  are  necessarily  fallacious, 
through  frequent  re-admissions  into  the  infirmary  of  the  same 
person,  with  a  return  or  aggravation  of  a  persisting  malady.  They 
show  the  existing  amoimt  of  sickness  in  a  body  or  community  in 
the  period  embraced,  but  not  the  relative  frequency  of  this  or  that 
affection,  or  even  its  proportional  fatality  in  relation  to  itself  or 
other  diseasea  The  following  classified  table  of  diseases,  compiled 
from  one  given  in  the  Twentieth  Eeport  of  the  Registrar-General, 
and  from  an  extended  manuscript  return  furnished  to  me  through 
the  favour  of  Dr  Farr  and  Mr  Hammick  of  that  department, 
shows  at  a  glance  the  principal  causes  of  death  at  different  periods 
of  life,  male  and  female,  from  forty-five  years  of  age  onwards, 
together  with  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  each  source  to  the  numl>er 
living  of  each  sex. 
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It  would  occupy  too  much  Bjiace  to  give  these  tables  more  in 
detail,  though  the  one  from  which  th<3  left  half  of  the  above  has 
been  taken  cannot  be  consulted  without  deep  interest  and  benefit. 
Indeed,  the  tables  showing  the  cauaes  of  death  at  different  periods 
of  life,  furnished  by  the  Ke^trar-General,  are  the  best  existing 
soorces  of  information  on  this  important  snbject.  In  the  order  of 
mortality,  the  following  are  the  chief  causes  of  death  of  persons 
alMve  forty-five  years  of  age: — "Age"  (which  doe^  not  figuri; 
in  these  tables  till  sixty-five),  bronchitis,  diseases  of  the  heart, 
paralysis,  dropsy,  apoplexy,  asthma,  pneumonia,  typhus,  influenza, 
cholera,  diarrha-a,  cancer,  "  inort-ification."  The  other  causes  of 
death  by  disease  are  spread  over  a  large  number  of  diSerent 
maladies,  some  peculiar,  or  almost  peculiar,  to  advanced  age,  others 
nnconnected  with  any  particular  period  of  life.  Among  the  former 
are  sotteuing  of  the  brain,  dry  gangrene,  angina  pectoris,  and 
chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  with  its  sequelae  affecting  the 
bladder  and  kidneys.  Out  of  a  total  number  of  R45  deaths,  ex- 
clusive of  sudden  deaths  inve-stigated  by  a  coroner's  inquest,  occnr- 
ring  among  539  in-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  whose  ages  varied 
from  fifty  to  ninety,  the  immense  majority  exceeding  sixty,  in  the 
thirteen  years  ending  1859,  and  in  all  of  which  the  greatest  pains 
was  taken  to  return  the  true  cause  of  death,  the  diagnosis  being 
verified  in  every  donbtfid  case  by  post-mortem,  examination — bron- 
chitis gave  166;  phthisis  pubnonalis,  145;  apoplexy,  58;  pneu- 
monia, 51 ;  cancer,  including  seliirrus,  of  different  internal  organs, 
47;  diarrhoea,  36  ;  empyema,  27;  hemiplegia,  25  ;  pericarditis,  24; 
cholera,  23;  softeningof  thebrftin,21;  diseasesof  the  heart,  hyper- 
trophy, dilatation,  and  valvular  lesions,  21 ;  albuminuria,  17;  dis- 
eases of  the  bladder,  cyatorrhtea,  Ac.  17;  general  paralysis,  11;  dry 
gangrene,  10 ;  paraplegia,  7 ;  erysipelas,  7 ;  slouglung  of  the  nates, 
1;  purpura  and  scurvy,  5  ;  old  age,  3,  all  82  years  old  Includ- 
mg  twr>  cases  of  death  by  angina  |>ectoris,  and  one  by  gout,  the 
Demainiler  are  scattered ;  but  these  constitute  the  chief  numbers. 
The  reader  will  not  fail  to  remark  the  large  number  of  phthisical 


A  casual  insjiection  of  the  Kegistrar-General's  Reports  woulil 
eeeni  to  warrant  the  conclusion  that  the  procli\ity  to  almost  every 
disGaso,  with  the  exception  of  those  diseases  peculiar  to  infancy,  or 
such  as  usually  only  appear  once  in  a  lifetime,  rapidly  increases 
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with  the  advance  of  years.  This  is,  however,  but  partly  correct 
After  puberty,  age  is  the  great  r^^ator  of  mortality.  Before  pu- 
berty, and  even  up  to  the  age  of  thirty  or  forty,  these  tables 
may  be,  for  all  practical  purposes,  trusted  in  an  investigation  of 
this  kind ;  but  beyond  these  periods,  they  are  less  worthy  of  confi- 
dence, though  still  valuable.  The  relative  mortality  in  all  acute 
or  dangerous  diseases  is  greater  as  life  advances;  and  diseases  of  a 
chronic  nature,  commencing  in  earlier  age,  and  slowly  progressing 
towards  their  termination,  deceptively  swell  the  list  at  the  more 
advanced  epochs.  Bronchitic,  paralytic,  and  cardiac  affections 
are  not  exceptional,  though  the  mortality  they  occasion  between 
the  ages  of  forty-five  and  fifty-five  is  about  double  that  between 
the  ages  of  thirty-five  and  forty-fiva  Many  of  these  affections 
persist  through  a  long  course  of  years,  before  they  prove  fatal 
either  of  themselves  or  by  the  induction  of  other  diseases  with 
which  originally  and  for  a  long  time  they  were  unconnected. 

Compensations, — ^The  aged  are  virtually  exempted  from  many 
diseases  which  attack  youth  and  manhood,  and  are  at  earlier 
periods  of  life  a  source  of  much  sickness,  if  not  of  death  itself. 
Thus,  typhoid  fever  is  hardly  ever  met  with  in  persons  above 
fifty ;  and  acute  rheumatism  and  acute  gout,  with  their  common 
and  dangerous  associations,  decline  in  frequency  beyond  that 
period.  Strumous  and  tubercular  affections,  with  the  exception 
of  consumption  itself,  which,  as  we  have  just  seen,  is  far  from  un- 
common, are  comparatively  rare.  There  is  less  susceptibility  to 
infection  or  contagion,  and  to  the  purely  neuralgic  maladies,  while 
the  predisposition  to  most  convulsive  and  all  active  haemorrhagic 
diseases  is  greatly  diminished.  Acute  idiopathic  inflammation  of 
the  pleura  and  peritoneum  is  very  unfrequent,  particularly  of  the 
latter  membrane,  if  it  ever  exist ;  for  inflammation  of  these  mem- 
branes in  the  old  is  almost  constantly  the  result  of  albuminuria, 
rheumatism,  malignant  growths,  or  injuries.  Most  other  sponta- 
neous inflammations  of  an  acute  character  are  also  less  common 
than  in  manhood.  Although  cynanche  tonsillaris  and  inflammation 
of  the  neighbouring  parts  are  frequent  enough,  suppurative  inflam- 
mation of  the  tonsils  is  rare.  I  do  not  i*emember  ever  having 
seen  an  instance  of  it  in  a  person  above  sixty. 

The  commencement  of  senescence,  or  green  old  age,  as  it  is  called, 
"  the  transition  period  from  mature  manhood  to  old  age,"  is  not 
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unusually  a  particularly  healthy  period.  Hippocrates  has  said 
that  maturity,  and  even  old  age,  are  often  more  exempt  from  dis- 
ease than  youth,  until  they  are  invaded  by  chronic  maladies  ;  and 
Rullier  observes,*  "  Many  people  then  enjoy  better  health  than  at 
any  former  era  of  their  lives ;"  but  generally,  as  years  increase, 
diseases  and  infirmities  accumulate  with  the  progressive  decay 
of  the  vital  powers  and  degeneration  of  the  organism.  And  the 
exemptions  referred  to  are  but  moderate  compensations  for  the 
numerous  disorders  that  now  assail  the  frame.  So  great  and  in- 
cessant are  the  calamities  to  which  old  age  is  exposed,  that,  were 
men  wise,  says  Gregory,  death  itself  would  come  to  all  an  object 
of  desire,  as  the  end  of  all  their  miseries.  Galen  designated  the 
whole  of  this  period  a  distemper ;  and  the  psalmist  teUs  us  that 
at  fourscore  life  is  but  labour  and  sorrow. 

Diseases  of  the  Different  Periods  of  Old  Age  and'  their  general 
C^racteristics. — ^As  maturity  insensibly  glides  into  decline,  so  the 
diseases  of  the  first  period  of  old  age  are  very  similar  to  those 
that  more  especially  appertain  to  that  stage  of  life,  and  present 
analogous  features.  Dyspeptic,  rheumatic,  and  gouty  affections ; 
renal  diseases,  including  albuminuria  and  gravel,  are  then  fre- 
quent By-and-by,  the  predominance  of  the  venous  circulation 
with  the  rigidity  of  the  arteries  encourage  congestion  in  the  dif- 
ferent organs,  and  passive  haemorrhages.  From  these  causes  and 
others  proceed  haematemesis,  melaena,  haematuria,  varices  of  the 
bladder  and  rectum — all  common  diseases  of  the  declining  and 
more  advanced  periods  of  life.  Cerebral  and  urinary  maladies 
now  also  prevail,  and  are  superadded  to  one  or  more  of  the  disor- 
ders just  mentioned.  Sanguineous  apoplexy,  softening  and  atro- 
phy of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  with  their  immediate  result, 
paralysis,  are  among  the  most  frequent  diseases  of  the  aged,  and 
are  remotely  or  directly  connected  with  senile  degeneration  of  the 
arteries. 

Gradually,  diseases  of  an  inflammatory  kind  participate  in  the 
decaying  energy  of  the  vital  forces,  and  evince  this  influence  by  a 
corresponding  inactivity,  by  frequently  presenting  a  subacute  or 
even  chronic  character  from  the  commencement ;  by  the  proneness 
towards  an  asthenic  type,  and  in  more  active  attacks  by  the  rapid 

*  Diet,  de  M6d.,  tome  i.  p.  619. 
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disorganisation  of  the  structures  iniplicateil.  Tlie  pain  and  red- 
ness acconiiMinying  inflammation  are  usually,  but  by  no  means 
invaria])ly,  less  intensa  Robust  octogenarians  sometimes  present 
exami)les  of  acute  sthenic  inflammation  in  its  true  pathological 
characters,  in  a  genuine  form,  with  high  constitutional  disturbance. 
More  generally,  however,  in  the  later  epochs  of  life,  an  opposite 
tendency  is  observed ;  the  inflammation  is  of  a  congestive  charac- 
ter, and  the  febrile  reaction  slightly  manifested ;  the  redness  in 
erysipelas,  for  exami)le,  is  often  of  a  dull-brown  or  livid  hue ;  the 
bulla?  of  this  disease  contain  a  sanious  liquid,  and  the  parts,  though 
dry  externally,  are  pulpy  or  less  tense  than  at  other  periods  of  life, 
while  there  is  often  little  general  reaction.  Similar  phenomena 
are  frequently  observed  in  herpes  zoster,  a  not  uncommon  and 
sometimes  severe  affection  in  the  aged,  the  vesicles  containing 
a  dark  sanies,  and  the  skin  underneath  becoming  gangrenous. 
CEdema  is  now  a  common  accompaniment  and  sequela  of  all  the 
phlegmasiie.  In  the  cellular  tissue,  inflammation  rapidly  assumes 
a  dilTuse  character.  Gangrenous  abscesses  speedily  fonn ;  and 
when  the  inflammation  in  other  cases  is  limited  by  the  effusion 
of  lymph,  still  this  disposition  prevails.  What  at  another  i)eriod 
would  be  a  common  boil  now  turns  out  a  carbuncle,  and  too  often 
places  the  life  of  the  aged  subject  in  great  peril  Elsewhere,  in 
the  serous  and  mucous  membranes,  the  same  results  are  observed, 
occasioned  by,  and  indicative  of,  the  decaying  vigour  of  the  sys- 
tem. The  inflammation,  when  acute,  is  very  often  of  an  asthenic 
kind,  accompanied  by  low  fever,  a  dark  dr}*^  tongue,  much  prostra- 
tion and  stupor,  or  delirium,  and  speedily  ends  in  destniction  or 
injury  of  the  membrane  afiected.  Effusion  of  lymph,  which,  in  the 
instance  of  inflammation  of  the  serous  tissues,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  natural  process  of  cure,  is  often  replaced  by  serous,  sanious,  or 
purulent  matter;  and  where  the  attempt  at  restoration  seems  to  have 
been  vigorously  begim,  we  find  these  inferior  products  in  imusiml 
quantities  mixed  with  the  more  organised  secretion.  A  few  hours 
are  often  sufficient  to  fill  the  chest  with  purulent,  or  more  generally 
serous  or  sero-purulent  fluid,  in  otherwise  slight  and  obscure  at- 
tacks of  pleurisy;  oedema  of  the  lungs  frequently  accompanies 
bronchitis,  and  the  tendency  towards  serous  discharge  may  bo 
observed  wherever  the  mucous  membranes  are  inflamed  by  the 
infiltration  of  the  subjacent  cellular  tissua     Resolution  from  in- 
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matioii  of  the  scnma  ov  mucous  membraaes  is  usually  alow 
aiid  imperfect.  Chronic  bponchitia  and  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  whole  or  portions  of  the  genifo-urinary  tract  is  odr  of  the 
most  common  attendants  on  old  age. 

Thus  diseases  accumulate  with  the  progress  of  years.  The 
innumerable  maladies  that  openly  or  secretly  besiege  the  frame 
leave  eequehe,  are  engrafted  upon  each  other,  and  present  them- 
selves associated  and  complicated  in  such  wise  as  to  diveraily  the 
pharacter  of  the  sj-mptoms  and  modify  the  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment. As  life  still  further  advances,  and  the  silent  degeneration 
of  the  tissues  proceeds,  man  becomes  more  and  more  obnoxious 
to  a  host  of  organic  diseases,  all  tending  towards  the  entl  And  it 
is  in  old  people  especially  that  the  anatomist  encounters  the  most 
singular  modifications  of  structure,  and  the  pathologist  the  most 
perfect  and  varied  specimens  of  disease,  benign  or  malignant,  in 
the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  and  other  viscera.  So  common  are  struc- 
tural lesions  in  tlie  decline  of  life,  that  long-abiding  so-called 
functional  disturbance  of  an  organ  is  very  often  dependent  upon 
some  associated  anatomical  change  in  one  or  more  of  its  tissuea 

DiagjiosU — Scnircfs  of  Diffi,cvUii. — The  accurate  dLscrimination 
of  ilisease  in  advanced  life  is  not  always  a  matter  of  easy  attain- 
ment, Thb  difficulty  partly  arises,  as  has  already  been  observed, 
from  the  complicated  nature  of  disease  at  this  period — several  dis- 
eases of  more  or  less  importance,  and  of  longer  or  shorter  duration, 
frequently  cA-existing,  and  blending  their  respective  symptoms,  or 
masking  them.  The  gradual  failure  and  modification  of  the  dif- 
ferent functions  also  vary  the  phenomena  of  disease.  Thus,  the 
declining  irritability  of  the  nervous  system  hinders  the  develop- 
ment of  some  local  svTnptoms,  and  influences  the  character  of  the 
constitutional  reaction,  if  it  does  not  entirely  prevent  it  Those 
remarkable  sympathies,  between  distant  or  contiguous  organs,  that 
iuterost  the  observer  and  aid  the  practitioner  in  forming  a  correct 
diagnosis,  cease  altt^ther,  or  are  much  less  constant  and  intense, 
particularly  in  extreme  old  age.  Vomiting  is  less  generally  pro- 
sent  in  disease  of  the  brain,  liver,  or  kidneys,  than  in  the  adult ; 
it  is  e^'en  often  entirely  absent  in  organic  disease  of  the  stomach 
it0el£  Inflammatory  attacks  of  diarrhrea,  having  their  seat  in  the 
liuye  iutcstinos,  and  lo  which  old  |.»fuplt'  ait-  i>rone,  are  seen,  an 
iiendriu  ha-s  alreadv  remarked,  coiucidiujj  with  itn  almo.'il  iintnrai 
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state  of  the  system,  and  without  any  symptom  of  suflfering  in 
the  superior  part  of  the  digestive  tube.  The  kidneys,  also,  are 
frequently  extensively  diseased  with  little  urinary  distress ;  and  the 
bladder,  deprived  of  its  former  irritability,  is  sometimes  distended 
to  bursting  without  the  \isual  agony.  Nosology  is  at  fault,  and 
typical  examples  of  disease  are  exceptional  Inflammation  seems 
to  paralyze  sensation,  and  pain  is  often  entirely  wanting  in  many 
diseases  which  at  other  periods  of  life  are  accompanied  with  it  in 
a  high  degree.  Pleuritis,  and  still  more  frecjuently  pericarditis, 
even  when  associated  with  that  disease,  again  and  again  proceed 
to  a  fatal  termination  without  it ;  and  yet,  on  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, we  find  indubitable  evidence  of  the  inflammation  having 
been  of  the  most  intense  form.  The  isolation  of  the  different 
organs  in  disease  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  phenomena  in  the 
pathology  of  advanced  life,  and  the  frequency  of  latent  maladies 
of  the  most  dangerous  character  ought  never  to  be  lost  sight  of. 
If  there  is  any  one  period  more  than  another  requiring  the  closest 
scrutiny  to  unravel  disease,  it  is  the  period  of  old  age,  where  there 
is  often  no  symptom  sufficiently  developed  to  guide  or  direct  the 
practitioner.  It  will  scarcely  be  credited,  by  those  who  have  not 
had  ample  op^iortunity  of  observing,  to  what  extent  active  disease 
may  exist  and  proceed  with  little  or  no  suffering  or  alanu,  and 
without  the  usual  symptoms.  On  more  than  one  occasion  I  have 
known  old  men  sitting  at  the  fireside,  or  moving  about,  appa- 
rently in  their  usual  health,  with  acute  pneumonic  consolidation, 
and  even  suppuration  of  the  lung.  Some  time  ago  an  old  man 
died  in  Chelsea  Hospital  three  or  four  hours  after  working  in  his 
garden,  in  whom  nearly  the  whole  of  one  lung  was  in  this  con- 
dition. In  another  instance,  occurring  on  the  verge  of  sixty, 
empyema  existed  to  such  an  extent  as  to  displace  the  heart  to 
the  opposite  side — and  yet  the  man  was  following  his  vocation 
as  groom  and  coachman,  though  the  disease  had  existed  several 
weeks.  These  and  like  cases  are  of  every-day  oc-currence,  and  are 
particularly  rife  in  aged,  broken-down,  bed-ridden  subjects,  in 
whom  new  disease,  in  every  shape,  declares  itself  in  the  faintest 
manner,  and  often  with  the  least  possible  change  in  the  state  of 
the  patient,  though  a  keen  observer  may  generally  perceive  addi- 
tional prostration  in  the  absence  of  other  symptoms,  when  a  dili- 
gent search  may  discover  the  cause.    These  sufferers  frequently 
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die  unexpectedly,  and  as  it  were  accidentally,  from  rapid  ex- 
haustion, and  their  deaths  appear  in  public  returns  as  "  sudden," 
or  more  commonly  as  caused  by  "  old  aga" 

Duration  of  Sickness  and  Raiio  of  Mortality. — The  amount  of 
sickness,  the  mean  annual  duration  of  disease  and  rate  of  mor- 
tality, are  greatly  influenced  by  advancing  years.  After  puberty 
these  increase  year  by  year.  According  to  the  researches  of  the 
philanthropic  Highland  Society  of  Scotland,  the  annual  duration 
of  sickness — 

At  50  is  9  or  10  days. 
„  55      12  or  13  days. 
„  60      17  days. 
„  65      30  or  31  days. 
„  70      73  or  74  days. 

The  committee  of  this  society,  which  has  collected  these  data, 
thinks  that  below  the  age  of  twenty  the  average  annual  duration 
of  disease  ought  to  be  estimated  at  three  days,  or  nearly;  and 
above  seventy  years,  also  for  the  working  class,  about  four  months, 
or  sixteen  weeks  and  a  half.  Quetelet  finds  these  researches  closely 
coincide  with  the  measures  of  viability  he  has  calculated  at  the 
difierent  ages.  He  further  observes,  that  the  age  of  shortest  via- 
bility, deduced  from  tables  he  has  furnished,  would  be  immediately 
after  birth,  and  the  age  of  longest  viability  immediately  before 
puberty  ;  the  viability  of  the  child  after  the  first  month  of  life  is 
greater  than  that  of  the  man  near  one  himdred  years  old  Towards 
the  seventy-fifth  year,  it  is  scarcely  greater  than  that  for  the  infant 
about  the  sixth  month  after  birth.  These  observations  correspond 
with  the  results  obtained  by  the  Eegistrar-General,  who  informs 
us*  that  the  rate  of  mortality  reaches  a  high  point  in  early  infancy, 
and  declines  till,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  ten  to  fifteen,  it  is  at  the 
TniniTniiTTi ;  "  U  then  rises  gradually  up  to  the  age  of  fifty-Jive,  and 
after  that  age  it  increases  rapidly,  doubling  every  ten  years"  The 
following  is  an  abstract  from  tables  compiled  by  that  functionary, 
giving  the  annual  rate  of  mortality  per  cent,  in  England,  for  the 
ten  years  1845-54  : — 

*  Seventceiitli  Annual  Ii4;i»ort,  p.  17. 
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DbaTRB  to   100  UTIKO. 

1 

Ages. 

Arerage  rmte  of  10  yean,  184ft-M. 

1 

All  ages, 

Malea. 

Femalea. 

2-364 

21)25 

0  (under  1  year),       .... 

45, 

55, 

65, 

75, 

85, 

95,  and  upwards,        .... 

7*356 

1*895 

3-226 

6-755 

14-991 

30*294 

45-219 

6-343 

1-617 

2855 

6-104 

13*652 

28-076 

45-226 

This  abstract  shows  that  the  average  mortality  of  persons  be- 
tween sixty-five  and  seventy-five  years  of  age  nearly  equals  the 
mortality  of  the  infant  at  the  breast,  the  most  fatal  period  of  early 
life ;  that  at  seventy-five  and  under  eighty-five  it  doubles  it ;  at 
eighty-five  to  ninety-five  it  more  than  quadruples  it ;  and  at  ninety- 
five  and  upwards,  it  is  in  males  above  six  times,  and  in  females 
more  than  seven  times  greater.  The  mortality  per  cent  is  greater 
in  males  in  each  decade,  from  infancy  onwards  till  ninety-five  is 
i*eached,  when  it  singularly  tallies  in  both  sexes.  In  extreme  old 
age,  in  nonagenarians,  the  constitution  of  males  and  females  would 
thus  appear  to  assimilate  still  more  closely  than  earlier ;  and  the 
capacity  for  labour  of  any  kind  having  long  ceased,  both  sexes 
are  placed  in  like  circumstances  and  conditions  as  respects  the 
external  causes  of  disease. 

Influence  of  Season  an  Sickness  and  Mortality. — ^Winter  is  the 
season  of  disease  and  death,  and  tells  severely  on  both  extremes 
of  life  ;  but  at  no  period  is  the  prejudicial  influence  of  cold  more 
perceptible  than  in  old  age.  It  causes  the  death  of  great  numbers 
of  persons  who  have  reached  sixty  and  upwards,  and  is  peculiarly 
fatal  to  those  labouring  under  chronic,  bronchial,  and  cardiac 
affections.*    In  the  three  winter  months  very  nearly  as  many  old 

*  "  The  mortality  rises  progressively  as  the  mean  temperature  falls  below  the 
fMon  temperature  of  London  (50^*6)  ;  the  deaths  in  the  week  rising  to  1000  and 
upwards  when  the  temperature  of  night  falls  below  the  freezing  point  of  water,  and 
to  1200  when  the  mean  temperature  of  day  and  night  descends  a  degree  or  two  lower 
than  82^.  The  rise  in  the  mortality  is  immediate ;  but  th^  effects  of  the  low  tem- 
perature go  on  accumulating,  and  continue  to  be  felt  thirty  or  forty  days  after  the 
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people  die  of  "  asthmH"  aa  Juring  the  whole  of  the  reiuainiiig  nine 
months  of  the  year.  Coltl  also  iiidiicea  apoplexy  and  paralysis, 
and  thuB  destroys  vast  nunihers  of  old  people  who  may  have  been 
previously  in  the  enjojTneut  of  excellent  health.  It  is  thus  tliat 
the  uight-tiine  proves  more  fatal  to  the  aged,  when  the  tliemio- 
ineter  often  suddenly  sinks  ten  or  twelve  degrees  below  what  it 
ranged  during  the  day.  A  few  days  of  suddeu  frost  are  observed 
to  carry  off  many  aged  invalids,  who  are  unable  to  bear  a  reduc- 
tion of  temperature  which  hardly  exercises  any  apparent  influence 
on  the  heallli  of  persons  in  the  full  vigour  of  life.  A  severe 
winter  and  late  spring  are  notoriously  destructive  to  the  old  and 
infirm  of  both  sexes. 

Frognotns. — Taking  a  wide  view  of  the  subject,  the  practical 
lesson  to  be  derived  from  a  consideration  of  these  observations  is, 
that  in  all  severe  or  dangerous  diseases,  the  prognosis  should  be 
the  more  guarded  the  more  advanced  the  age  of  the  patients ;  that 
as  the  aggregate  mortality  doubles  every  decade  after  fifty-five,  so, 
earteris  paribus,  the  prognosis  of  a  favourable  or  unfavourable 
termination  should  be  proportionately  measured ;  and  that  it  should 
be  still  more  guarded  in  cold,  frosty  weather,  when  rajiid,  sudden, 
and  unexpected  deaths  are  extremely  common  in  all  pulmomuy, 
cardiac,  and  cerebral  diseases  in  old  ireople. 

The  ratio  of  deaths  fi'om  typhus  fever  in  the  aged  is  enormous, 
and  few  octogenarians  recover  from  pneumonia,  wliich  carries  off, 
in  winter  and  early  spring,  large  numbers  of  persons  above  sixty. 
However  favourably  acute  disease,  or  acuto-chrouic  attacks  of  dis- 
ease, may  appear  to  l>e  progressing,  the  practitioner  will  do  well 
to  exercise  a  due  reserve  in  annouucing  the  issue.  A  few  hours 
ofi*n  suffice  to  entirely  change  the  character  uf  disease  iji  the  old ; 
and  when  convalescence  seems  to  be  all  but  established,  death 
not  unfrequently  ensues  without  our  being  able  very  satisfactorily 
to  aoxmnt  for  it.  As  already  observed,  a  sudden  reduction  of  the 
temperature  of  the  atmosphere,  a  rapid  fall  in  the  thermometer, 

extmniUa  of  cold  have  pnatod  away.  The  culd  deatroyB  a  ceitain  nnmbtr  of 
|ienMi»  rapid];,  anil  in  othen  McasioDs  dineiwea  which  prove  futol  in  n  month  or 

HX  wDcki A  groat  nuniber  of  tbu  agixi,  and  Ui«n  afflicted  with  difficull; 

of  hreathing,  whethei  it  ariao  rrom  cmphyictuH,  chronic  brouclilllo,  ili«uiii«l 
hcwts,  or  impainnenl  of  thn  function  of  mepiratiou.  cannot  teaiet  cold  simk  ai 
low  (•  82°."—  tir  Farr'i  Ulttr  lo  llu  RrgittTttr-ammU.  Th.rd  Annital  Ueporl. 
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especially  if  accompanied  with  moisture,  sometimes  the  occurreuce 
of  a  white  frost,  appears  to  be  quite  capable  of  destroying  life, 
where  its  phenomena  are  but  feebly  manil'ested.  And  in  exhausted 
states  of  the  vital  powers,  from  the  combined  influence  of  age 
and  disease,  the  least  exertion,  such  as  getting  up  to  the  close 
stool,  nay,  the  mere  act  of  turning  in  bed,  may  bring  about  a  fatal 
result  Great  is  the  number  of  enfeebled  old  people  who  die  on 
the  night-chair. 


SECTION  ra. — THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  BIEDICAL  TREATBIENT  IN  ADVANCED 

LIFE — REMARKS  ON  THE  CHIEF  REMEDIES. 

# 

The  general  principles  of  the  treatment  of  disease  in  advanced 
life  may  be  gathered  horn  the  preceding  remarks  on  the  phy- 
siology and  pathology  of  the  aged.  In  the  earlier  stages  of  this 
e}Kx;h,  while  as  yet  the  different  vital  and  organic  functions  are 
discharged  with  inappreciable  diminution  of  vigour^  and  diseases 
[iresent  themselves  with  their  usual  characteristics,  scarcely  if 
at  all  modified  in  their  phenomena  by  the  commencing  d^ene- 
mtion  of  the  organism  and  decline  of  the  vital  endowments^ 
it  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  all  active  diseases  of 
an  inflammatory  nature  may  be  attacked  with  energy,  and  with 
the  ordinary  means  resorted  to  in  the  meridian  of  life.  There 
are  numerous  persons  verging  on  sixty,  and  not  a  few  septua- 
genarians, in  whom  assimilation,  sanguification,  and  nutrition  are 
still  unimpaired — hale,  vigorous  old  men  and  women  with  good 
appetites  and  good  digestion,  who  make  blood  fast  and  well, 
and  are  still  capable  of  considerable  physical  endurance.  These 
not  only  bear  active  treatment,  but,  with  due  regard  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  symptoms,  the  stage  of  the  disease,  and  peculiarities 
of  the  constitution,  original  or  acquired,  benefit  by  it.  On  the 
other  hand,  as  there  are  many  aged  in  constitution  though  not  in 
years,  individuals  who  at  fifty  exhibit  signs  of  decay  of  the  sys- 
tem and  declining  energy  of  the  vis  ruedicatrix  naturce,  so  it  is 
incumbent  to  weigh  carefully  the  merits  of  each  separate  case,  to 
inquire  minutely  into  the  previous  condition  of  the  patient,  as 
well  as  into  the  nature  of  the  existing  malady,  before  determining 
on  the  line  of  treatment  to  be  pursued.     In  a  word,  though  age  is 
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suggestive  of  caution,  it  is  less  to  be  attenileJ  to  than  the  pi'eciae 
circumstances  in  regard  to  cou^titutioit  and  habits,  the  nature  and 
severity  of  the  syiiiptoraa,  and  the  amount  of  vital  power ;  these 
are  of  more  iniportauce  in  directing  the  remedies  than  the  actual 
number  of  years  the  patient  may  have  attained.  Eemeniberiug 
the  tendency  of  disease  to  assume  a  chronic  form,  or  to  partake  of 
ftn  asthenic  type  in  the  old,  there  is  not  much  probability  of  anti- 
plilc^jstic  measures  being  pushed  beyond  theii'  proper  limits,  even 
where  there  still  remain  the  evidences  of  a  sound  and  vigorous 
constitution.  The  decline  of  the  vital  powers  and  degeneration 
of  the  tissues  not  only  inHueuce  the  indications  of  ti'eatment,  but 
modify  the  effect  of  medicines,  which,  as  a  general  rule,  become 
less  certain  in  their  immediate  operatiou,  and  less  efBcacious  in 
their  specific  qualities  or  ultimate  effects,  as  old  age  advances. 
Having  premised  these  general  observations,  it  may  be  well  to 
pass  briefly  in  review  some  of  the  more  important  I'emedies  em- 
ployed in  the  treatment  of  disease,  with  reference  to  their  adapta- 
tion to  the  t^d. 

Blood-letting. — If  the  question  respecting  the  propriety  or  im- 
propriety, the  safetj-  or  danger  of  this  measure,  could  be  satis- 
lactorily  settled,  the  general  therapeutic  principles  that  should 
r^ilate  our  proceedings  in  acute  diseases  of  an  inflammatory 
uature  in  advanced  life  would  be  detenuined  ;  for  of  all  questions 
relating  to  treatment,  this  is  by  far  the  most  important  and  com- 
prehensive ;  it  continues  to  divide  the  profession,  the  majority 
being  opiJosed  to  blood-letting,  more  especially  to  general  blood- 
letting, which  a  smaller  section  of  this  class  proscribe  in  almost 
any  form  in  old  age.  The  controversy  now  going  on  respecting 
tlic  utility  or  inutility  of  bleeding  in  inflammatory  diseases  at  all, 
is  likely  to  increase  this  majority ;  and  as  the  remedy  is  uow-a- 
(iays  tiecidedly  less  employed  than  formerly, — ^whether  from  new 
or  more  enlightened  views  of  the  uature  of  disease,  or  from  the 
existing  "  epidemic  coastitution"  lowering  the  tone  of  the  organism 
and  modliying  the  character  of  inflammation  In  general,  this  is 
not  the  jilaoe  to  inquire, — bleeding  seems  to  be  still  more  rapidly 
falling  iutij  disuse  in  the  treatment  of  these  diseases  in  advanced 
life,  and  is  .justly  very  much  less  resoiled  to  than  heretofore  in 
the  at>o|)luctiL-  and  pandytic  alfectious  to  wliich  oKI  age  is  so  liable 
'ITiis  is  a  natural  couseqiieuce ;  because,  in  the  Krst  instance  phle- 
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botomy  has  almost  always  been  guardedly  advised  in  the  old  by 
practical  men ;  and,  in  the  second,  because,  within  the  last  twent}' 
or  thirty  years,  the  nature  and  causes  of  these  cerebral  disorders 
have  become  better  known,  and  the  inutility,  if  not  the  impropriety, 
of  blood-letting  has  been  fully  demonstrated  in  many  varieties 
of  apoplexy  and  palsy — not  only  practically,  but  by  the  patho- 
logical discoveries  made  on  post-mortem  examination  showing 
how  irrational  and  absurd  the  expectation  of  benefit  from  such 
a  proceeding. 

Still,  there  is  danger  in  carrying  the  principle  too  far,  of  trusting 
to  the  expectant  method,  and  repudiating  this  most  important, 
and,  when  judiciously  employed,  most  valuable  remedy.  Old  age 
per  se  ought  not  to  deter  us  from  practising  blood-letting ;  nor  is  it 
exactly  true,  as  has  been  allied,  that  the  constitution  of  old  people 
and  their  intolerance  of  bleeding  assimilate  with  that  of  early 
infancy ;  for  while  in  the  first  stages  of  life  venesection  cannot  be 
resorted  to  with  safety,  and  must  give  place  to  local  blood-letting, 
in  the  other  extreme,  if  not  carried  to  excess,  it  is  well  borne  where 
the  great  functions  of  life  are  still  performed  with  a  certain  degree 
of  vigour,  and  the  heart  retains  its  normal  condition.  "  In  the 
old,"  says  Durand-Fardell, "  the  abstraction  of  blood  is  perhaps  less 
injurious  to  the  economy,  which  has  then  fewer  demands  to  satisfy ; 
but  the  loss  is  more  slowly  and  more  imperfectly  repaired,  and 
excessive  emissions  are  almost  always  fatal  We  have  seen,"  he 
continues,  "  two  old  people  die  at  the  Bicfitre,  fix)m  a  single  leech- 
bite,  which  had  negligently  been  allowed  to  flow  during  the  whole 
of  the  night"  This  writer  prefers  general  to  local  bleeding  in  the 
aged,  on  account  of  the  contraction  of  the  capillary  system,  its 
more  imperfect  anastomoses,  and  the  enfeebling  of  the  sympathies, 
which  show  "  that  general  bleedings  are  almost  always  indicated, 
that  local  bleedings  can  be  but  of  little  efficacy,  and  that  in  every 
case  it  is  necessary  to  employ  them  as  near  as  possible  to  the  seat 
of  the  malady."* 

As  a  general  rule,  however,  venesection  is  inadmissible  in 
l)ersons  beyond  sixty  or  sixty-five  years  of  age;  but  the  exceptions 
are  so  numerous  as  almost  to  annul  the  rule,  which  should  be 
regarded  as  one  of  caution  only.    There  are  numerous  persons,  as 

*  Introduction,  xL,  loc  cit. 
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hua  above  beeu  uljserved,  who  nt  seventy  are  still  plethoriu  and 
vigorous,  in  whum  bleeding  from  tlie  arm  may  oft«n  bo  pmctiseti 
with  safety  and  advantage,  when  the  mdications  for  depletion  are 
sufliciently  marked  Moi^^agni  bled  nonagenarians  witli  benefit 
LltUelond  strongly  reconuuends  bleeding  in  the  aged.  "  Very  old 
age,"  he  says,  "  is  often  the  sole  uidication  for  euiployihg  it ;  and," 
he  adds,  "  I  cannot  omit  to  recommend  this  point  to  particular 
attention,"  "  Old  age,"  he  further  observes,  "  ought  not  to  lead  us 
to  suppose  weakness  alone.  In  persons  of  a  sanguineous  consti- 
tution and  good  digestion,  very  active  sanguiticatiou  jwrsists  up  to 
a  great  age,  and  the  plenitude  of  blood  now  becomes  dangerous, 
since  its  etjual  distribution  is  impeded  by  the  straightening  of  the 
voaseis,  and  the  decreased  motive  power  in  the  smaller  and 
capillary  ones,  and  local  congestion  of  blood,  especially  of  the 
brain,  is  caused."  Kush  also  advised  bleeding  in  the  inflammatory 
uOectioDS  of  old  age,  attended  with  plethora  and  inflammatory 
action  of  the  pulse.  "  I  am  sure,"  he  says,  "  I  have  seen  many  of 
the  chronic  complaints  of  old  people  mitigated  by  it,  and  I  have 
more  than  once  seen  it  used  with  obvious  advantage  in  then- 
inflammatory'  diseases."  More  recently  his  countrjman,  Paine, 
in  his  elaborate  "  Medical  and  Physical  Commentaries,"  follows 
Uufelaud,  or  coincides  with  him,  in  observing,  that  "  Blood-letting 
is  equally  safe  at  all  periods  of  life,  and  is  most  indixpeiieahU  in 
old  age."  The  late  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle  was  strongly  in  favour 
of  this  measure  in  the  old,  and  has  adduced  some  cogent  reasous 
for  employing  it.  He  was  of  opinion  that  iutennisston  of  the 
pulse  afforded  no  justifiable  objection  to  the  remedy;  and  he  states 
that  he  has  seen  [wrsons  above  the  age  of  seventy  labouring  under 
ilangerous  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  who  were  acknowledged  t^j 
be  saved  from  the  jaws  of  death  by  resolute  and  copious  bleedings, 
uotwithstanding  a  sudden  accession  of  dropsical  swellings  in  the 
legs,  and  in  contempt  of  the  ledema.  MM.  Piorry  and  Prus,  men 
of  large  experience  in  the  hospitals  allottt^d  to  the  aged  in  Paris, 
lileed  old  people  almost  as  boldly  as  adults.  Andral  does  not 
'KiTUple  to  advise  it.  In  fact,  nearly  all  the  hospital  physicians 
in  France,  with  notable  exceptions,  however,  are  in  favour  of 
venesection  in  dangerous  acute  inflammatory  discjises  of  old  oge, 
when  of  ft  sthenic  nature,  Canstatt  rc^'arils  it  as  hy  no  means  a 
safe  operatbn  when  pi.'i-fi>niii'd  "n  ibc  iigcd  ;  il  bun  U'cu  followed 
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by  immediate  death,  he  observes ;  and  he  advises,  as  Fischer  had 
previously  done,  that  the  patient  take  a  mouthful  of  good  wine 
before  the  vein  is  opened.  Dr  Day  recommends  a  similar  pro- 
ceeding. It  should  be  noticed,  however,  that  Canstatt  appears  to 
have  Iiad  rather  unsettled  views  on  the  matter,  since  in  tlie  treat- 
ment of  senile  pnemnonia,  if  the  inflammation  be  peracute,  he  says 
bleeding  should  not  be  neglected,  however  old  the  patient  may 
be ;  and  he  coincides  with  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre,  who 
state  that  octogenarians  then  often  bear  it  welL  Pinel,  as  a  gene- 
ral rule,  was  opposed  to  it ;  and  having  for  a  long  period  been 
physician  to  the  S&lpetri^re,  his  opinion  on  the  subject  is  not 
without  much  value.  Our  own  countrymen,  generally  speaking 
far  from  timid  practitioners,  are  disinclined  to  it  as  a  rule,  though 
the  late  Dr  Abercrombie  strongly  urged  copious  venesection  in 
almost  every  case  of  apoplexy,  however  advanced  the  age  of  the 
patient,  or  however  pale  and  meagre  he  might  be.  Hufeland  also 
strenuously  advocated  bleeding,  under  similar  circumstances,  and 
repeated  it  again  and  again,  with,  he  says,  the  best  results.  Sir 
Henry  Holland,  speaking  of  bleeding  in  old  age,  says,  "The 
general  rule  is  of  comparative  limitation,  and  a  still  more  cau- 
tious observation  of  the  tests  by  which  this  limit  is  marked  in 
practice." 

Amid  so  much  rashness  on  the  one  hand,  and  extreme  caution 
or  timidity  on  the  other,  the  question  naturally  occurs,  Wliat 
should  be  regarded  as  the  safest  indication  for  bleeding  in  old 
age  ?  and,  as  a  corollary  to  this  question.  What  are  the  circum- 
stances that  ought  to  forbid  it  ?  Bleeding  may  generally  be  em- 
ployed when  the  danger  or  urgency  of  the  symptoms  calls  for  it, — 
where  the  individual,  however  far  advanced  in  years,  still  possesses 
some  of  the  attributes  of  maturity,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  and  in 
the  other  larger  arteries  being  firm  and  equable,  the  action  of  the 
heart  regular,  and  the  constitution,  though  perchance  debilitated 
by  natural  decay,  unbroken  by  pre-existing  chronic  disease. 
Greneral  bleeding  is  contra-indicated  when  the  pulse  is  irregular 
in  strength  and  frequency,  but  more  especially  in  the  former  state ; 
where  the  impulse  of  the  heart  is  feeble  and  intermittent,  and  its 
sounds  obscure  or  inaudible ;  and  in  all  cases  where  the  general 
health  has  suffered  from  privations,  insufficient  nourishment,  or 
long-continued  exhausting  maladies.     In  practice,  the  cases  in 
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reality  are  comparatively  few  in  which  the  abstraction  of  blood 
fix>m  the  arm  more,  than  once  or  twice  is  necessary.  Although, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  we  never  hesitate  to  draw  blood, 
years  sometimes  pass  away  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  with  a  sick  list 
averaging  ninety  or  a  hundred,  in  persons  whose  mean  age  is  about 
seventy,  without  venesection  being  performed  oftener  than  herein 
mentioned  in  any  one  instance ;  and,  indeed,  sometimes  a  year  or 
more  elapses  without  the  measure  having  once  been  resorted 
to.  ■  In  all  cases  of  advanced  old  age,  when  bleeding  has  been  de- 
termined on,  its  immediate  effects  on  the  pulse  should  be  watched, 
and  the  amount  of  blood  allowed  to  flow  regulated  accordingly. 
No  more  should  ever  be  taken  away  than  is  absolutely  required 
to  control  the'  disease ;  nor  should  bleeding  ever  be  repeated  in  old 
age,  without  the  most  convincing  evidences  of  its  propriety  and 
probable  benefit.  Six,  eight,  or  ten  oimces  may  be  regarded  as  a 
fair  quantity;  but  in  a  few  instances  double  these  quantities  are 
abstracted  with  benefit,  in  persons  who,  though  far  advanced  in 
age,  still  retain  considerable  stamina.  Where,  from  the  nature  of 
the  disease,  it  can  be  accomplished,  it  is  a  wise  precaution  to  bleed 
the  patient  in  a  sitting  posture  in  bed,  and  the  vein  should  imme- 
diately be  closed  on  any  sign  of  faintness  occurring.  This  ought 
to  be  an  invariable  rule  in  bleeding  all  old  subjects.  By  it  much 
unnecessary  loss  of  blood  may  be  avoided,  and  the  risk  of  injury 
or  alarming  collapse  almost  always  prevented,  whatever  may  be 
the  imsuspected  peculiarities  of  the  constitution,  or  condition  of 
the  central  organ  of  the  circulation. 

In  considering  the  expediency  of  a  first  or  second  bleeding,  the 
practitioner  should  not  be  deceived  by  the  hardness  of  the  pulst^ 
at  the  wrist  in  the  old,  which,  as  Bizot  has  pointed  out,  is  often 
stronger  in  them  than  in  the  young,  o^ving  to  the  radial  artery 
preserving  a  soimd  condition,  and  thus  receiving  the  entire  force 
of  the  heart's  action,  which  is  partly  spent  in  dilating  the  whole 
system  of  arterial  tubes,  when  aU  possess  their  normal  elasticity, 
before  the  clianges  effected  by  age  occur  in  them.  The  action 
and  impulse  of  the  heart  itself  are  safer  guides  than  the  jmlse  at 
the  wrist;  and  we  hardly  ever  bleed  old  i)eople  by  the  lancet  with- 
out first  laying  our  hand  on  the  cardiac  region,  and,  if  need  be, 
applying  the  ear  to  the  chest. 

Purgatives, — These    are    valuable    remedies   in  many  of  the 
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diseases  of  advanced  life,  where  it  is  also  very  common  to  find 
constipation  a  prominent  symptom  in  recent  inflammatory  or 
febrile  attacks,  and  in  nearly  all  cerebral  affectiona  They  may 
often  be  advantageously  substituted  for  bleeding;  but  if  too  active, 
or  too  frequently  repeated,  they  are  even  more  depressing  than  a 
moderate  abstraction  of  blood  from  the  arm,  and  of  course  less 
immediate  in  their  results,  which  is  a  matter  of  primary  impor- 
tance, where  disease  often  runs  a  rapid  course,  and,  if  left  for  a 
brief  space  uncontrolled,  terminates  in  disorganisation  or  deatk 
Where  speedy  action  on  the  bowels  is  desired,  so  as  to  relieve 
without  exhausting,  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  with  a 
few  grains  of  calomel  in  combination,  is  the  most  generally  suit- 
able purgative,  and  usually  agrees  well  with  the  aged  This  com- 
bination procures  fall,  feculent  evacuation,  and  renders  the  bowels 
more  amenable  to  the  action  of  other  purgatives  of  a  milder  nature. 
The  compound  infusion  of  senna  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia — 
the  ordinary  "  black  draught" — is  sometimes  too  exhausting  in  its 
operation.  If  combined  with  ammonia  and  aromatics, — i,e,,  the  Spi- 
ritus  ammonite  aromaticus  andtheTincturazingiberis, — itgenerally, 
however,  answers  well,  and  most  old  people  who  have  taken  it  in 
this  form  prefer  it  to  any  other  purgativa  As  a  mild  laxative, 
castor  oil  generally  acts  efficiently  in  the  aged,  and  they  take  it 
easily.  Of  the  more  drastic  purgatives,  elaterium  is  sometimes  of 
very  great  service,  though  a  not  unfounded  prejudice  is  prevalent 
against  it  During  its  operation  the  patient  should  be  confined  to 
bed,  use  the  bed-pan,  and,  if  there  is  a  sense  of  sinking,  a  little 
warm  negus,  or  warm  brandy  and  water,  should  from  time  to  time 
be  administered.  We  know  of  no  purgative,  indeed  of  no  remedy, 
so  useful  in  those  numerous  cases  of  bronchitis  with  sudden  clog- 
ging of  the  lungs,  congestion,  oedema,  and  suppressed  or  inefficient 
expectoration,  as  the  Pulvis  jalapse  compositua  These  most  dis- 
tressing cases,  with  universal  moist  rales  and  great  accumulation 
in  the  bronchi,  intense  dyspnoea  and  lividity  of  the  face, — symp- 
toms betokening  suffocation, — are  often  singularly  relieved  by  free 
purgation  by  means  of  this  remedy.  It  not  only  procures  copious 
serous  motions,  but  also  acts  on  the  kidneys,  and  promotes  absorp- 
tion. It  thus,  so  to  speak,  drains  the  lungs  and  restores  their 
action.  Similar  precautions  as  above  are  here  also  advisable,  in 
administering,  and  more  especially  in  repeating  the  remedy,  while 
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as  much  noiirisluiient  as  the  patient  can  take  should  at  the  same 
time  be  given  to  support  the  strength. 

Piii^gatives  by  the  mouth,  or  enemeta,  are  frequently  of  essential 
service  in  the  apnplectiu  and  comatose  afiections  of  the  aged.  We 
have  ogftin  and  again  seen  the  most  suipriaing  benefit  obtained  by 
full  alvine  evacuations  in  these  casea  Several  instances  have 
occurred  to  ua  in  which  the  sufferers  were  sunk  in  the  profoundest 
coma  of  an  apoplectic  character,  where  blood-letting  would  only 
have  hastened  a  fatal  tennination,  but  which  were  almost  imme- 
diately relieved  on  the  bowels  being  acted  on  by  a  drop  or  two  of 
croton  oil,  with  two  or  three  grains  of  calomel,  made  into  a  bolus 
with  butter,  placed  on  the  back  of  the  tongue,  and  allowed  to  find 
ita  way  <lown,  all  power  of  swallowing  liaving  ceased.  In  tem- 
jwrary  attacks  of  senile  insanity,  purgatives  are  of  great  benefit, 
and  their  timely  exliibition  occasionally  wards  off  the  symptoms. 
Tlicy  are  the  remedy  in  the  spurious  diarrhoea  of  the  aged,  depend- 
ing on  the  irritation  of  retained  feculent  matter  in  the  large  intes- 
tiots,  or  in  the  rectum  itself 

Mercury. — This  mineral  is  less  effectual  in  controlling  inflam- 
mation and  encouraging  absorption  in  the  aged  than  in  earlier 
epochs ;  it  is,  nevertheless,  not  entirely  void  of  these  qualities,  and 
is  frequently  of  great  service  in  airesting  the  conse<|uencea  of 
rheumatic  iritis,  promoting  the  removal  of  lymph  in  pneumonic 
consolidation,  checking  the  secondary  milamniation  in  the  brain 
or  membranes  following  sanguineous  effusion,  and,  combined  with 
opium,  in  moderating  attacks  of  inflammatory  diarrhc^a.  The 
aged  are  very  generally  brought  under  its  influence  with  difficulty, 
and  many  appear  wholly  imsusceptible  to  its  action  on  the 
economy.  Nolwithstandiug  these  facts,  great  caution  should  be 
exercised  in  administering  it,  as  occasionally  it  induces  rapid, 
unexpected,  and  violent  salivation,  accompanied  with  the  most 
nrgent  distress  and  prostration  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  it  has 
caused  the  death  of  many  old  people  by  its  poisonous  effecte  on 
the  system.  In  other  instances,  when  exhibited  as  an  all«rativB 
or  antiphlogistic,  it  accumulates  in  the  bowels  unchanged,  or  in 
another  manner  expends  its  whole  force  on  the  intestinal  mucous 
sarface,  producing  severe  and  exhausting  dianhoea.  We  have 
olwervcd  this  more  particularly  in  cerebral  disorders,  in  apoplectic 
sod  pATulytic  affoctioos ;  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the 
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supervention  of  the  diarrhoea  occasioned  by  it  has  on  more  than 
one  occasion  extinguished  the  little  remains  of  life,  or  hurrieil 
the  approaching  termination.  Exhibited  as  an  alterative  and 
persisted  in,  it  also  interrupts  sanguification,  and  induces  an  atro- 
phic state  of  the  blood,  with  cachexia,  general  marasmus,  and 
nervous  tremors.  Mercury  may  therefore  be  r^arded  as  uncer- 
tain in  its  operation  and  effects,  and  not  without  more  or  less  in- 
convenience, or  even  danger,  when  given  for  some  time  in  repeated 
doses  to  the  aged  As  a  purgative,  calomel  is  a  safe  and  most 
valuable  remedy  at  this  period  of  life ;  but  as  an  alterative,  mer- 
cury in  any  form  is  hazardous.  When  exhibited  in  this  manner 
its  effects  should  be  carefully  watched,  for  it  is  frequently  diflBcult 
or  impossible  to  foresee  them. 

Antimonial^, — Tartar  emetic  is  a  dangerous  remedy  in  the  old, 
if  administered  as  a  counter-stimulant,  so  as  to  maintain  nausea, 
and  diminish  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the  pulse.  Tolerance 
of  the  remedy  may  be  established,  but  not  without  risk.  There 
are  some  who  appear  to  trust  to  it,  in  combination  with  opium, 
in  senile  pneumoniia,  to  the  exclusion  of  almost  every  other  mea- 
sure. Personally  we  have  had  little  or  no  experience  of  this 
method  of  treatment ;  and  from  observation,  we  are  indisposed  to 
have  recourse  to  tartar  emetic  in  the  doses  that  would  likely  prove 
serviceable  in  acute  inflammation  in  old  people,  however  much 
we  esteem  it  in  treating  adults.  The  same  apprehension  of  its 
depressing  effects  does  not  extend  to  moderate  doses  of  the  Pulvis 
Jacobi  Veri,  from  which  we  have  repeatedly  derived  the  greatest 
benefit,  wlien  combined  with  small  and  regulated  doses  of  calomel, 
in  many  inflammatory  diseases  in  the  old.  Where  we  are  desirous 
of  reducing  the  pulse  without  more  direct  means,  ipecacuhan  is 
preferable  to  tartar  emetic  in  advanced  life. 

Emetics, — ^These  are  considered  precious  remedies  by  the  gene- 
rality of  practitioners  in  France  in  the  treatment  of  some  affections 
of  the  aged,  and  are  extensively  employed  there  in  bronchitic  and 
gastric  derangements.  In  the  former  maladies,  when  the  bronchi 
are  loaded  with  phlegm,  which  is  with  diflficulty  expectorated 
owing  to  increasing  weakness,  they  are  occasionally  advantageous ; 
and  when  the  stomach  is  overloaded  by  undigested  food  they  are 
appropriate  remedies ;  but  in  this  country  there  exists  a  not  un- 
founded prejudice  to  their  general  use  in  the  aged ;  and  consider- 
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ing  the  distress  they  occaiiioii,  and  their  effects  ou  Uie  circii-   ' 
latioQ  ill  the  head,  their  safe  employment  is  at  times  more  than 
doubtful. 

Narcotics. — The  chief  of  these,  opium,  perhaps  of  all  drugs  the 
oioat  extensively  used,  and  the  most  valuable  in  the  Materia 
Medica,  is  unsafe  if  adraiuistered  incautiously  in  debilitated  old 
aubjecta.  Large  doses  paralyze  the  already  enfeebled  functions, 
and  induce  protracted  if  not  fatal  coma.  Fortmiately,  it  rarely 
happens  that  more  than  moderate  doses  are  demanded ;  for,  gene- 
rally speaking,  the  diseases  of  advanced  life  are  unaccompanied 
with  acute  suffering,  of  a  nature  to  be  relieved  by  opiates  in  un- 
usual quantities.  In  gastrodynia,  the  passage  of  biliary  and 
renal  calculi,  angina  pectoris,  and  gangrena  senilis,  we  have,  how- 
ever, given  as  much  as  two  grains,  or  two  and  a  half  of  solid 
opium,  or  an  equivalent  quantity  of  laudanum,  to  septuagenarians 
and  octogenarians,  and  i-epeated  the  dose  in  an  hour  or  two,  if  not 
beneficially,  without  at  least  any  bad  effects ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  in  those  cases  where  paui  ia  a  prominent  symptom,  and  is 
sometimes  excruciating,  there  is  a  surimsing  tolerance  of  thia 
powerful  drug.  Nothing  but  the  most  urgent  necessity  ought  to 
induce  the  practitioner  to  exceed  ordinary  doses  of  half  a  grain  or 
a  single  grain,  wherever,  through  natural  causes,  the  powers  of 
life  are  perceptibly  declining,  and  a  state  of  exhaustion  has  been 
brought  about  by  peraiating  chronic  disease. 

Immoderate  doses  of  the  muriate  of  morphia  are  still  more  dan- 
gerous than  similar  (or  eqtuvalent)  dosea  of  solid  opium.  Thia 
preparation  is  more  depressing ;  and  if  not  guardedly  administered, 
in  affections  of  the  lungs  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heaii,  acte 
Deliriously, — in  the  former  instance  promoting  congestion  and 
checking  expectoration,  and  in  the  latter  unduly  diminishing 
the  muscular  power  of  the  orgaa  In  states  of  exhaustion  de- 
pending on  diseases  of  the  heart  or  lungs,  too  much  caution  can- 
not be  exercised  in  prescribing  opium  or  any  of  its  preparations. 
Even  in  younger  subjects  precaution  is  necessary ;  but  under  these 
circumstances,  in  old  age,  a  fatal  termination  is,  we  are  convinced, 
but  too  often  accelerated  by  what,  at  other  periods  of  life,  would 
be  regarded  as  a  safe  and  proper  dose.  In  these  and  like  condi- 
tions, in  extreme  old  age.  with  great  failure  of  the  vital  powers, 
when  opium  api>earH  necessary  for  the  relief  of  pain  or  spasm,  as 
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in  some  of  the  affections  above  referred  to,  laudanum  should  gene- 
rally be  selected  instead  of  either  solid  opiimi  or  the  muriate  of 
morphia ;  and  where  a  full  dose  seems  imperatively  demanded  by 
the  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  say  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  or 
thirty  minims,  a  diffusible  stimulant,  such  as  the  spiritus  ammo- 
nise  aromaticus,  chloric  aether,  or  a  small  quantity  of  brandy, 
should  be  conjoined  with  it.  Having  seen  mistakes  committed, 
it  may  be  pardonable  to  remind  the  young  practitioner,  that  in 
diminishing  the  secretions  of  the  liver  and  kidneys,  opium  causes 
the  motions  to  assume  a  white,  drab,  or  clay  colour,  and  the  urine 
a  deep  brown,  porter  colour.  When  persisted  in,  it  not  only 
diminishes  the  amount  of  this  secretion — sometimes  reducing  the 
quantity  to  four  or  six  ounces  in  the  day — ^but,  in  concentrating 
it,  it  reduces  the  solubility  of  the  liquid,  and  allows  the  deposi- 
tion of  lithic  acid  soon  after  it  has  been  passed,  or  even  while  still 
in  the  bladder.  Three  instances  of  this  kind,  one  in  a  gentleman 
sixty  years  of  age,  for  a  long  time  suffering  from  cancer  of  the 
pylorus,  for  which  it  was  frequently  necessary  for  days  together 
to  give  the  muriate  of  morphia ;  and  the  others  occurring  in  octo- 
genarians— one  the  victim  of  vesicular  bronchitis  terminating  in 
pneumonia,  and  the  other  a  frequent  sufferer  from  flatulent  colic, 
connected  with  a  laige  inguinal  hernia ; — ^afforded  notable  examples. 
In  all  there  was  much  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  in  the  two 
latter  instances  there  were  laige  quantities  of  pure  lithic  acid 
crystals,  resembling  garnets,  discharged  with  the  urine,  so  large  on 
one  occasion  as  for  a  time  to  obstruct  the  urethra,  and  cause  much 
loss  of  blood.  An  incorrect  estimate  in  these  cases  would  have 
aggravated  the  sufferings  of  the  patients,  by  persisting  with  the 
opiate,  in  the  hope  of  relieving  the  very  symptoms  which  the 
remedy  had  occasioned.  In  the  first  case,  any  preparation  of 
opium  always,  after  a  few  days,  produced  the  results  referred  to, 
and  greatly  aimoyed  the  patient  I  often  heard  him  say  that  he 
did  not  know  which  was  worse  to  bear,  the  pain  in  the  stomach, 
or  the  pain  and  irritation  in  the  bladder  occasioned  by  the  highly 
concentrated  acid  uiina 

Diuretics, — Bemedies  of  this  class  are  necessarily  often  resorted 
to  in  the  diseases  of  advanced  life,  dropsy  in  one  form  or  other 
being  a  common  attendant  or  sequela  of  the  numerous  maladies 
that  assail  the  aged.    Where  the  skin  is  altered  in  its  structure 
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with  advancing  years,  and  unperspirable,  they  take  the  place  of 
diaphoretics,  which  often  fail  in  their  object  Free  action  of  the 
kidneys  has  also  a  powerful  eflfect  iq  relieving  the  lungs  and 
brain ;  and  in  heart-disease,  with  its  many  complications,  diuretics 
are  sometimes  of  great  benefit.  Without  them  our  resources  in 
all  these  cases  would  be  extremely  limited,  and  our  efforts  nugatory 
in  many  other  diseases  of  advanced  life. 

Of  the  saline  diuretics,  perhaps  the  most  generally  useful  is  the 
nitrate  of  potash.  Canstatt  regards  it,  however,  with  disfavour  in 
old  people,  and  alleges  that  it  is  depressing  and  debilitating  in  its 
effects.  He  thinks  that  it  should  rarely  or  never  be  given,  "  as  it 
acts  directly  and  injuriously  upon  their  digestive  organs,  inducing 
a  kind  of  paralysis."*  That  this  salt  occasionally  disagrees  even 
with  persons  in  the  prime  of  life  is  well  known,  but  the  extimples 
are  rara  Our  own  experience  of  it,  employed  as  a  diuretic  in 
senile  diseases,  leads  only  to  a  similar  conclusion.  We  have 
scarcely  in  any  one  instance  been  obliged  to  discontinue  it  on 
account  of  any  prejudicial  influence  it  exerted.  Occasionally  it 
gri|)es  or  sits  cold  in  the  stomach ;  but  this  evil  is  easily  corrected 
by  the  addition  of  a  warm  aromatic,  or  by  giving  the  mixture  in 
which  it  forms  an  ingredient  soon  after  food.  Five-grain  doses 
three  or  four  times  a  day  are  usually  sufficient  to  produce  effect 
where  the  kidneys  are  disposed  to  act.  Large  doses,  so  often  ad- 
vantageous in  acute  rheumatism  in  the  young  and  robust,  are  in- 
admissible in  old  age;  indeed,  they  can  never  be  required,  and  the 
doses  recommended  may  be  taken  for  weeks  with  impunity,  with- 
out fear  of  thinning  the  blood.  The  a/ietate  of  potash  is  also  a 
most  useful  diuretic.  We  usually  give  one  or  both  of  these  salts 
with  the  liquor  of  the  acetate  of  ammonia  and  sweet  spirits  of 
nitre,  allowing  at  the  same  time  a  moderate  quantity  of  gin  and 
water  where  a  stimulant  seems  necessaiy. 

The  v^etable  diuretics  are  not  less  beneficial  in  old  age  than 
those  just  mentioned;  nay,  they  are  perhaps  more  efficacious  in 
certain  case&  Digitalis,  the  first  and  most  important  of  these, 
requires  to  be  administered  with  great  care ;  but  with  this  under- 
standing, it  is  a  truly  valuable  medicine.  Where  there  are  no 
signs  of  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  or  where  the  heiirt's  action 

♦  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Review,  vol.  xvii.  p.  107. 
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is  not  feeble  and  fluttering,  it  may  usually  be  given  with  perfect 
safety,  even  where  the  pulse  is  intermittent — a  symptom  which 
sometimes  disappears  under  its  influence.  The  old  diuretic 
combination  of  calomel  or  blue  pill  with  digitalis  is  a  highly 
satisfactory  remedy  in  nimierous  instances  in  which  this  class 
of  medicines  is  indicated  Where  the  constitution  is  greatly 
deteriorated  by  age  and  sufifering,  it  will  usually  be  found  service- 
able to  give  tonics  along  with  the  preparation  of  digitalis  which  is 
selected.  The  tincture,  or  the  infusion,  may  be  added  to  the  mix- 
ture  above  alluded  to ;  and  it  may  be  regarded  as  certain  that  a 
combination  of  saline  with  v^etable  diuretics  is  more  eflicacious 
than  either  given  singly.  Digitalis  is,  however,  extremely  apt  to 
impair  the  appetite  in  old  subjects,  and  this  is  a  fatal  objection  to 
continuing  the  remedy,  when  it  is  often  requisite  to  support  the 
strength  by  as  much  food  as  the  stomach  can  receive  and  digest 
It  is  hardly  necessary  to  caution  the  practitioner  of  the  depressing 
efifects  of  this  powerful  drug,  or  to  add  that  it  should  be  abandoned 
as  soon  as  it  tells  on  the  pulse,  or  produces  faintness,  giddiness,  or 
sickness. 

Colchicum  is  a  medicine — ^whether  exhibited  as  a  diuretic,  an- 
tiphlogistic, or  antilithic  and  purifier  of  the  blood — ^about  which 
there  exists  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  its  safety  and 
utility  iQ  persons  of  advanced  aga  Like  other  powerful  remedies, 
its  operation  requires  watching.  A  careful  and  judicious  adminis- 
tration of  it,  in  moderate  or  medium  doses,  is  occasionally  attended 
by  tfce  best  efifects  in  the  very  decline  of  Ufa  It  may  in  this 
manner  be  given  to  nonagenarians  without  any  apprehension; 
but  as  it  is  one  of  those  medicines  that  accumulate  in  the  system, 
it  should  occasionally  be  intermitted,  when  it  is  considered  expe- 
dient to  continue  its  administration  for  a  length  of  time ;  and  in 
all  cases,  immediately  it  is  observed  to  afiTect  the  pulse  or  attack 
the  bowels,  it  should  at  once  be  omitted.  The  best  guide  to  its 
safety  ia  the  precise  condition  of  the  heart  Being  a  *'  lowering" 
remedy,  it  is  obviously  inapplicable  wherever  this  organ  is  feeble 
and  deficient  in  power,  whether  from  extreme  general  debility  and 
exhaustion,  or  from  changes  in  its  parietes.  In  doubtful  cases  it 
is  advisable  to  combine  it  with  a  stimulant ;  and  the  compound 
tincture  will  be  found  an  excellent  preparation  in  the  generality 
of  cases  occurring  in  old  age  likely  to  be  benefited  by  colchi- 


cum-  We  bave  given  alterative  doses  of  this  tincture — ten  to 
fifteen  drops  two  or  three  times  a  day — to  octogenarians  persever- 
ingly  for  six  or  eight  weeks  at  a  time  witli  benefit,  and  without 
having  felt  it  necessary  to  discontinue  it  during  any  portion  of 
the  period. 

Squills  and  its  preparations  have  long  been  much  used  as  (Su- 
reties and  expectorants,  and  considered  especially  indicated  in  the 
declining  periods  of  life.  Unquestionably  they  deserve  the  repu- 
tation they  have  acquired.  They  not  only  increase  the  flow  of 
urine,  but  exercise  a  peculiar  influence  on  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  moderating  inordinatesecretion  in  chronic  bronchorrhcea, 
and  otherwise  acting  beneficially.  The  virtue  of  squills  also  ex- 
tends to  other  mucous  surfaces,  the  bladder  and  intestiaes.  The 
only  objection  to  the  continued  administration  of  this  valuable 
medicine  is,  that,  like  digitalis,  it  sometimes,  and  not  \mfrequently, 
disagrees  with  the  stomach,  occasioning  nausea,  and  destroying  the 
appetite.  This  is  a  serious  impcdunent  to  its  use,  which  should 
at  once  be  met  by  diminishing  the  dose,  or  trying  some  other  pre- 
paration, and  combining  it  with  aromatics.  Should  the  change 
prove  inoperative,  the  medicine  must  be  entirely  discontinued  for 
a  time. 

Tonies. — Where  there  is  so  much  natural  lose  of  vital  power,  so 
great  a  tendency  in  acute  inflammatory  disease  to  assume  a  con- 
gestive, asthenic,  or  typhoid  type,  and  where  disease  frequently 
presents  itself  in  a  chronic  form,  ab  initio,  associated  and  com- 
plicated in  such  wise  as  to  be  productive  of  much  general  dehUity 
and  exhaustion  of  the  nervo-muscular  functions,  it  is  obvious  that 
medicines  of  this  class  must  be  extensively  employed,  as  they  are 
clearly  indicated  in  many  of  the  disorders  and  infirmities  of  old 
age.  They  may  often  be  conjoined  with  other  medicines  possessing 
specific  qualities  with  great  advantage,  increasing  their  physiolo- 
gical effects  by  stimulating  the  capillaries,  and  imparting  tone  and 
vigour  to  the  whole  organism.  In  this  way  they  are  usefully 
combined  with  expectorants,  diuretics,  and  purgatives,  wherever  a 
course  of  these  medicines  is  advisable  in  the  aged.  Nor  is  their 
administration  inconsistent  with  general  or  local  bleeding,  where 
it  is  demanded  for  the  mitigation  of  inflammat^iry  action.  There 
is,  moreover,  a  stage  in  almost  every  disease,  at  every  period  of 
life,  when  tonics  are  serviceable.     lu  old  age  tliis  stage  occurs 
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early,  if  it  does  not  present  itself  at  the  very  b^inning  of  the 
malady  we  are  called  to  combat;  and  to  sustain  the  salutary  efforts 
of  nature,  to  support  the  system  under  the  exhausting  influence  of 
disease,  tonics  appear  the  most  appropriate  of  remedies,  and  im- 
mediately suggest  themselves  to  our  imderstanding  as  peculiarly 
suited  to  the  conditions  of  the  system  in  the  declining  epochs 
of  life. 

Qwinine  has  been  called  the  iron  of  the  aged,  and  no  doubt  it 
merits  high  estimation ;  but  except  in  low,  typhoid  conditions  of 
the  system,  or  where  its  indisputable  antiperiodic  properties  are 
demanded,  several  of  the  aromatic  v^etable  tonics  are  more  gene- 
rally available  and  agreeable.  The  cases  are  not  rare  in  which 
quinine,  even  in  small  doses,  is  not  so  well  borne  as  the  infusion 
of  columba,  cascarilla,  gentian,  or  chyretta ;  and  one  or  other  of 
these  is  often  more  compatible  with  the  medicines  it  is  proposed 
to  combine  in  a  mixture.  A  moderate  allowance  of  generous  old 
wine  is  among  the  best  of  tonics  in  the  debility  accompanying  or 
following  disease  in  old  age.  Where  bitter  infusions  only  .are 
considered  sufficient  or  advisable,  they  should  be  combined  with 
aromatics  and  carminatives,  and  they  are  further  improved  by  the 
addition  of  their  respective  tinctures. 

The  mineral  tonics  are  also  often  of  great  service  in  many  senile 
diseases,  and  of  these  the  different  preparations  of  iron  are  the 
most  suitable, — ^none  more  so  than  the  sulphate,  the  tincture  of  the 
sesqui-chloride,  and  the  ammoniated  tincture.  The  citrates  also 
are  appropriate  and  convenient,  and  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine 
is  one  of  the  very  best  tonics  we  possess  in  numerous  cachectic 
states  of  the  system.  The  ouMe  and  sulphate  of  zinc  are  likewise 
frequently  beneficial,  and  may  occasionally  be  substituted  for  pre- 
parations of  iron  with  advantage  in  chronic  catarrhal  affections,  as 
less  constipating, — a  confined  state  of  the  bowels  being  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  accompaniments  of  old  age,  and  one  which  in- 
variably produces  great  mental  disquietude,  amounting  at  times 
to  a  species  of  insanity.  It  deserves  to  be  mentioned  that 
Canstatt  recommends  a  careful  administration  of  metallic  remedies 
in  the  old.  The  truth,  however,  is,  that  all  substances  of  an 
active  or  powerfiil  kind  given  to  them  should  have  their  effects 
watched. 

But  we  must  pass  over  more  rapidly  a  few  other  remedies  )>€- 


longing  to  different  classes  in  the  Mateiia  Medica,  the  observations 
upon  this  subject  having  already  greatly  exceeded  what  was 
originally  contemplated. 

Clilurofiyrm.. — This  inestimable  medicine  is  generally  well  borne 
by  the  age<i,  where  the  heart  remains  sound ;  and  most  old  people 
inhale  it  kindly  and  successfully  in  moderate  quantity.  An  old 
standing  bronchitis  is  no  objection  to  its  emplojTneut.  It  some- 
times relieves  aathnia,  proceeding  from  bronchial  spasm,  almost 
instantaneously ;  and  it  seems  admirably  adapted  for  the  relief  of 
the  agony  of  angina  pectoris,  and  the  pain  accompanying  the  pas- 
sage of  renal  and  biliary  calculi.  As  angina  pectoris  so  very 
frequently,  however,  depends  on  fatty  disease  of  the  heart,  it  should 
be  administered  in  this  disease  with  great  care.  As  a  hypnotic,  it 
may  be  given  to  the  aged  in  doses  of  ten  or  twelve  minims  with 
advantage.  Chloric  atker  is  a  most  valuable  preparation,  which 
also  suits  old  people  well.  Given  as  an  antispasmodic,  sedative, 
and  diftusable  stimulant,  it  is  an  appropriate  remedy  in  some  of 
the  bronchial  affections  to  which  they  are  prone,  and  also  in 
several  paiufiil  disorders. 

The  iodide  of  potasaiuvi ,  except  in  small  doses,  not  exceeding 
from  four  to  six  grains  in  twenty-four  hours,  is  a  deleterious  sub- 
stance in  debilitated  old  subjects,  and  should  never  be  prescribed 
where  the  patient  is  not  likely  to  be  seen  from  day  to  day.  It 
occasionally  acts  on  them  as  a  violent  irritant,  producing  nervous 
tremors,  lowness  of  spmts,  heada^^^he,  pain  in  the  throat  and 
palate,  giddiness,  and  wakefulness ;  yet  it  seldom  occasions  the 
characteristic  coTyza  in  old  people  unless  given  in  larger  quanti- 
ties than  these,  and  for  a  longer  period  than  in  adults.  We  have, 
indeed,  known  it  unguardedly  taken  by  a  clergjTuan  sixty-four 
years  of  age,  for  nearly  two  months,  to  the  extent  of  a  scruple  a 
day,  before  it  caused  any  of  these  B^inptDms,  with  the  exception 
of  irritation  of  the  fauces  and  palate,  and  hypochondriasis.  Com- 
bined with  the  infusion  of  cascarilla,  and  given  in  doses  not  ex- 
ceediug  a  grain  two  or  three  times  a  day,  it  is  sometimes  of  signal 
service  in  anorexia  in  advanced  life  following  gout,  or  in  atonic 
dyspepsia  dependent  on  Ben,ile  loss  of  tone  and  impaired  nervout 
energy  of  the  stomach.  In  these  small  and  alterative  doses,  it  is 
likewise  occasionally  of  much  benefit  in  chronic  gout,  with  or 
without  chalky  deposits  in  the  joints.     Indeed,  it  is  one  of  the 
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best  remedies  in  removing  the  local  effects  of  this  disease,  as  so  it 
is  in  the  sequelae  of  bronchitis. 

Arsenic  is,  generally  speaking,  ill  borne  by  old  people,  in  whom 
its  alleged  tonic  properties  are  very  doubtful  Except  in  certain 
scaly  diseases,  we  have  had,  however,  but  comparatively  little  ex- 
perience of  its  use  in  the  aged ;  and  having  felt  it  necessary  to 
diminish  even  small  fractional  doses,  or  entirely  to  suspend  them, 
when  administered  for  lepra  or  psoriasis,  on  account  of  the  action 
of  the  remedy  on  the  nervous  system  and  mucous  membranes,  we 
are  indisposed  to  have  recourse  to  it  wherever  a  less  dangerous 
treatment  promises  equal  success  or  benefit 

Hydrocyanic  acid  is  another  medicine  which  requires  to  be  ad- 
ministered with  extreme  caution  in  advanced  life ;  and  its  effects 
should  be  very  carefully  watched.  Even  small  doses,  not  exceed- 
ing five  minims  of  the  diluted  preparation  of  the  "  London  Phar- 
macopoeia,*' exhibited  two  or  three  times  a  day,  occasionally  create 
faintness,  giddiness,  obscurity  of  vision,  trembling  of  the  limbs, 
sleepiness,  and  other  symptoms  of  its  action  on  the  brain  and 
spinal  marrow.  It  has  often  been  a  matter  af  surprise  how  old 
people  ever  get  over  the  large  doses  of  this  most  potent  remedy 
which  certain  practitioners  appear  to  be  in  the  habit  of  pre- 
scribing, with  a  recklessness  that  betokens  profound  ignorance  of 
its  depressing  influence  on  the  nervous  system,  and  its  extreme 
danger. 

In  r^ard  to  strychnia,  veratria,  and  other  alkaloids  of  this  kind, 
it  seems  needless  to  observe  that  their  internal  administration 
should  never  be  had  recourse  to  without  great  care ;  for  although 
they  sometimes  seem  to  have  less  effect  on  the  nervous  centres  in 
old  people,  and  are  tolerated  in  larger  doses,  owing,  no  doubt,  to 
failing  sensibility,  than  in  younger  subjects,  their  action  cannot  be 
foretold,  and  if  iiy'urious,  the  consequences  are  sure  to  be  more 
lasting  and  more  serious. 

Turning  from  these  potent  and  dangerous  agents,  we  must  not 
omit  to  add  to  the  list  of  the  more  useful  and  safe  remedies,  pecu- 
liarly serviceable  in  the  therapeutics  of  senile  diseases,  remUsives 
and  the  various  balsams.  Among  the  former,  turpentine  cpithems, 
and  sinapisms,  by  the  certainty  and  rapidity  of  their  action,  are 
extremely  convenient,  and  of  frequent  benefit  in  relieving  internal 
congestion  and  rousing  the  nervous  system.     They  possess  an  ad- 


TUitage  over  blisteriTtg,  in  enabling  the  practitioner  to  repeat  them 
at  iriU;  but  it  is  their  expedition  that  entitles  them  to  considera- 
tion, where  immediate  reaulta  are  important,  as  in  apniea  and 
stupor,  or  coma,  and  in  certain  affections  of  the  heait.  BUaters 
are  often  very  slow  in  their  operation,  and  if  allowed  to  remain 
too  long  are  apt  to  produce  gangrenous  ulceration,  or  severe  iiTi- 
tative  inflammation.  Issues  and  setmis  have  very  justly  fallen 
greatly  into  disfavour.  Formerly  much  employed  in  the  pai-a- 
lytic  and  cerebral  affections  of  the  ^ed,  a  sounder  pathology  has 
shown  the  absurdity  of  trusting  to  them  in  the  cure  or  prevention 
of  many  of  these  diseases,  and  humanity  has  come  to  the  aid  of 
the  physician  in  almost  entirely  discarding  them. 

With  regard  to  balsamic  remedies,  the  balsams  of  tolu  and  co- 
paiva  are  often  extremely  beneficial  in  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  with  increased  secretion,  and 
in  catarrh  of  the  genito-urinary  organs.  The  latter  balsam  has 
at  times  a  wonderful  influence  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  even 
when  consecutive  to  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  or  calculi  in  the 
organ.  It  is  also  a  most  useful  detergent  in  many  indolent,  foul, 
chronic  ulcers ;  and  with  charcoal  or  powdered  bark  it  will  be 
fuimd  a  valuable  application  in  anthrax  and  in  sloughing  of  the 
nates,  from  long-continued  pressure. 


SECTION  lU. — HYfil^NE. 

The  hygi^e  of  the  aged  is  so  extensive  a  subject  that  it  can 
hardly  be  dealt  with  aunmiarily,  yet  the  more  important  rules  for 
the  conduct  of  old  people  in  preserving  health  are  neither  nume- 
rous nor  obscure.  "  Know  thyself,"  is  a  divine  precept  applied  to 
the  miud  wliich  man  has  not  unwisely  extended  to  the  body,  as 
one  of  the  first  principles  in  old  age  to  insure  a  still  longer  life, 
how  to  attain  which  has  ever  been  a  question  of  deep  interest 
with  popular  and  scientific  authors,  from  Lord  Bacon  downwards. 
The  consideration  of  this  subject,  the  question  of  longevity,  hardly 
comes  within  the  scope  of  this  work  ;  but  it  seems  indispensable 
to  the  completion  of  the  design,  to  touch  upon  the  means  of  pre- 
serving health  in  old  age,  however  lightly ;  and  there  is  also  less 
necessity  for  dwelling  on  the  subject  here,  since  hygienic  measures 
form  so  important  a  part  of  the  treatment  of  disease  in  general, 
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that  they  must  necessarily  be  frequently  referred  to  in  the  follow- 
ing pages — a  remark  which  equally  applies  to  the  important  sub- 
ject just  quitted 

Beflecting  on  the  modifications  that  take  place  in  the  different 
organs,  on  the  gradual  and  progressive  impairment  of  their  re- 
spective functions  as  life  advances,  and  on  the  anatomical  changes 
that  precede  or  accompany  their  failing  activity,  and  which  in- 
creasing, pari  poMU,  in  number  and  extent  with  increasing  years, 
promote  and  perpetuate  their  declining  energy — ^it  becomes  appa- 
rent that  an  essential  element  in  retarding  the  natural  decay  of 
the  whole  organism,  vital  and  physical,  and  thereby  preserving 
health,  consists  in  apportioning  the  natural  stimulus  of  each  organ, 
or  each  system  of  organs,  to  its  reduced  power  or  capacity,  in  pre- 
venting undue  excitement  or  depression,  and  eschewing  with  re- 
doubled solicitude  the  recognised  sources  of  disease. 

Brain-work,  Occupation  of  the  Mind. — Acting  on  these  princi- 
ples, the  brain  should  not  be  over-worked,  as  already  observed,  by 
continuous  mental  labour,  abstruse  study,  or  intricate  operations 
in  business,  requiring  much  thought  The  time  has  now  arrived 
for  applying  the  acquirements  of  youth  and  maturity,  and  "  the 
stores  of  knowledge  then  accimiulated,"  to  the  concerns  of  life, 
as  occasion  arises,  cahnly  and  sedately,  as  becomes  aga  Nature 
points  out  that  the  evening  of  our  days  is  a  season  of  retirement 
and  quiet  repose,  of  reflection  and  meditation  rather  than  of  action 
and  excitement  Nor  is  this  inconsistent  or  incompatible  with 
pleasurable  employment  of  the  intellectual  faculties.  This  is  con- 
ducive to  a  healthy  discharge  of  the  cerebral  functions,  and, 
through  the  sensorium,  has  a  salutary  influence  on  the  entire  sys- 
tem ;  for  while  moderate  exertion  of  these  SEusulties  is  unquestion- 
ably beneficial  to  the  whole  being,  idleness  and  listlessness  lead 
to  senile  fatuity  and  atrophy  of  the  brain.  The  love  of  reading, 
acquired  in  earlier  life,  and  generally  only  then  acquirable,  often 
serves  a  good  turn  in  declining  years,  and  happy  is  he  who, 
although  feeble  in  body,  still  enjoys  ''  communion  with  the  wise 
and  jusf  These,  the  companions  of  his  solitude,  the  silent  moni- 
tors of  former  times,  now  but  too  frequently  become  his  only 
instructors  and  his  only  associates, — the  link  in  the  bereavements 
of  ailvanced  age  that  connects  him  with  all  that  is  agreeable  in 
this  lower  world. 
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Diet. — The  Jimiiiiahed  capacity  ol"  the  stomach,  its  reduced 
muscular  power  aiid  declining  nervoiia  energy, — conditions  equally 
appertainijig  to  the  remainder  of  the  digestive  tube,  and  the  fewer 
wants  of  the  syst^-m, — L'learly  point  out  moderation  in  eating  and 
drinking,  and  suggest  exclusively  the  use  of  those  articles  of  diet 
that  are  imown  to  be  most  nutritious  and  easy  of  digestion.  The 
food  should  consist  of  a  due  admixture  of  animal  and  v^etable 
substances  of  the  wholesomeat  and  tendeteat  kind,  easily  reduced 
by  the  solvent  ^lower  of  tlie  gastric  juice,  modified  like  other  secre- 
tions by  the  progress  of  tune.  Altlioiigh  it  should  be  rather  more 
fluid  than  solid,  liquids  are  but  sparingly  required,  for  the  waste 
by  perspiration  and  through  the  lungs  is  now  greatly  diminished  ; 
while  the  action  of  the  kidneys  themselves  is  also  reduced,  the 
amount  of  urine  secreted  being  considerably  less  than  in  the  adulL 
Moreover,  by  diluting  the  gastric  juice,  fluids  still  further  weaken 
its  solvent  property,  and  in  unduly  distending  the  stomach,  they 
interfere  with  its  kneading  or  triturating  action,  whereby  the 
various  articles  of  food  are  more  slowly  brought  into  contact  with 
the  gastric  juice,  and  digestion  materially  retarded,  ^\^le^e  bad 
habits  at  meala  have  been  acquired,  they  are  broken  with  diflj- 
culty,  but  they  should  be  gradually  and  resolutely  abandoned 
Ueavy  meala  are  most  prejudicial,  aud  are  not  rarely  followed  in 
elderly  people  by  apoplexy.  Many  sudden  and  serious  attacks  of 
other  diseases  may  be  traced  to  a  loade<l  and  oEl'ended  stomach — 
to  an  amount  of  food  which  at  another  period  would  Ite  taken  with 
impunity.  Should  the  appetite  still  be  keen,  as  it  often  is,  the 
meals  ought  to  be  more  frequent,  and  it  ought  never  to  be  indulged 
without  restraint.  Nothing  solid  should  be  taken  in  the  intervals. 
Minces  and  strong  tresh-made  soups  thickened  nith  bread,  ver- 
micelli, barley,  or  rice,  are  well  suited,  especially  when  the  teeth 
have  disappeared  and  the  power  of  mastication  has  ceased.  Milk 
and  eggs,  when  they  agree,  are  wholesome  aud  highly  nutritious. 
Light  puddings  often  form  an  important  portion  of  the  diet  of  the 
aged.  Many  old  people  have  a  dislike  to  vegetables  of  every  kind, 
and  entirely  discard  pottitoes  &om  their  meals.  A  more  unfor- 
tunate error  can  hardly  exist  If  persisted  in.  a  cachectic  state  of 
the  system  is  induced,  and  scurvy  in  one  form  or  other  is  sure, 
sooner  or  lator,  to  make  its  appearance.  At  least  one  or  two  pota- 
toes a  day  should  be  taken,  or  an  e[|itivalent  quantity  of  freafa. 
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succtQent  vegetables.  The  former  more  generally  agree  ;  but,  in 
numerous  instances,  greens  and  spinage  are  easily  digested,  and  it 
will  frequently  be  observed  that  hearty  and  healthy  old  persons 
indulge  largely  in  these,  and  much  enjoy  salads  of  every  kind. 
As  regards  condiments  and  fermented  liquois,  much  depends  on 
the  past  habits  of  the  individual  The  former  give  relish  to  the 
food,  and  are  now  less  objectionable  than  at  earlier  periods  of 
life,  but  are  apt  to  promote  a  false  appetite,  and  to  encourage 
indulgence  beyond  what  the  stomach  is  able  to  bear,  or  what 
is  really  required  for  the  wants  of  the  economy ;  the  latter,  in 
moderation,  are  conducive  to  a  healthy  discharge  of  the  difiTerent 
functions,  and  good  old  wine  has  almost  ever  been  r^arded  as 
beneficial  to  the  aged.  A  debauch  at  this  time  of  life  is  an  un- 
mitigated error,  a  perilous  folly;  and  frequent  excesses  rapidly 
undermine  the  best  constitution.  The  reader  is  referred  to  the 
chapter  on  Dyspepsia  for  further  and  more  detailed  information  on 
dietetica 

Exercise. — ^Exercise  of  some  kind  or  other  is  almost  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  health  in  persons  of  all  ages — ^but  in  none 
more  so  than  in  the  old.  Walking  exercise  in  the  open  air  is  the 
most  beneficial  of  all  Next  to  it  riding,  and  then  driving  on  the 
road.  So  long  as  the  aged  subject  can  accomplish  it  with  com- 
parative ease  and  comfort,  he  should  continue  his  daily  walks, 
always  short  of  fatigue  or  pain.  Nothing  so  efifectually  promotes 
the  more  equable  distribution  of  the  blood,  and  averts  the  constant 
tendency  to  local  congestion  in  the  brain  or  abdomen.  Its  salutary 
influence  on  the  functions  of  the  lungs  and  skin  are  well  known, 
and  there  is  no  organ  or  vital  operation  which  is  not  more  or  less 
benefited  by  it  Long  livers  have  usually  been  early  risers  and 
good  walkers.  The  only  substitute  for  exercise  is  shampooing 
and  friction  of  the  whole  surface. 

Clothing  and  Climate, — Cold  has  such  a  prejudicial  effect  on 
the  aged,  that  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  guarded  against  by  warm 
clothing  and  thermal  comforts.  The  greatly  diminished  power  of 
generating  heat  and  of  preserving  it,  indicate  the  necessity  of 
covering  the  entire  surface  with  flannel,  which  should  be  worn 
both  in  summer  and  winter,  in  this  climate,  next  the  skin ;  inva- 
lids who  suffer  much  from  cold  should  be  .still  further  protected 
by  wearing  thin  spun  silk  over  the  flannel,  in  winter  and  spring ; 
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chamois-leather  is  too  heavy  and  impermeable.  They  should 
sleep  in  cotton  sheets,  and  wear  cotton  instead  of  linen  shirts. 
During  the  night-time,  in  their  sleeping-apartments,  care  should 
be  taken  to  keep  up  a  temperature  of  not  less  than  SO"*  or  55"*  of 
Fahrenheit  "The  temperature  can  never  safely  descend  lower 
than  40"*  degrees,"  says  Dr  Farr  ;*  "  for  if  the  cold  that  freezes 
water  in  their  night-chamber  do  not  freeze  their  blood,  it  impedes 
respiration,  and  life  ceases  when  the  blood-heat  has  simk  a  few 
degrees  below  the  standard."  Congestion  of  the  lungs  from  cold 
is  a  common  cause  of  unexpected  death  in  feeble  old  subjects.  If 
possible,  a  warm  part  of  the  island,  little  exposed  to  cold  winds, 
and  of  an  equable  temperature,  should  be  selected  as  the  place  of 
residence  during  the  cold  months  of  the  year.  Several  places  on 
the  south  and  south-east  coast  partly  fulfil  these  objects;  but, 
when  convenient,  the  aged  subject  should  go  still  farther  south, 
and  proceed  to  Nice,  Rome,  or  Naples.  The  reputed  extreme  salu- 
brity of  Malaga,  and  its  high  mean  winter  temperature,  viz.  54-41'', 
being  six  d^rees  warmer  than  Some,  seven  than  Nice,  fifteen 
than  London,  together  with  a  less  mean  annual  range  of  tem- 
perature than  any  other  place  on  the  continent  {Francis),  seem 
peculiarly  to  recommend  it  as  a  suitable  place  of  abode  for  the 
aged. 

ClearUiness — Warm  Baths — Friction  of  the  Skin. — Scrupulous 
personal  cleanliness  is  as  essential  to  the  health  of  the  aged  as 
good  food  and  pure  air.  The  skin,  having  in  a  great  measure  lost 
its  high  organisation,  and  become  more  and  more  imfitted  for 
carrying  ofT  effete  matters  fi*om  the  system,  should  have  its  action 
promoted  by  frequent  ablutions  followed  by  friction  with  the 
flesh-brush  or  a  rough  towel,  by  occasional  tepid  baths,  and  by 
the  exercise  and  warm  clothing  already  advised.  When  exercise 
can  be  taken,  flannel  garments  should  be  made  to  sit  rather  loose 
and  easy,  particularly  drawers,  so  as  to  admit  of  a  certain  amount 
of  friction  in  the  movements  of  the  body.  The  activity  of  the 
skin  in  the  adult,  and  its  stimulation  by  bodily  exercise,  counteract 
the  evil  of  neglecting  the  golden  rule  that  cleanliness  is  next  to 
godliness ;  but  where  these  are  wanting  in  old  age,  where  the  skin 
is  diy,  withered,  and  scaly,  its  pores  contracted  and  numerically 

*  Third  Report  Registrar-GeDcral,  p.  108. 
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diminished  by  reason  of  the  atrophy  of  the  sudoriferous  glands, 
the  necessity  for  encouraging  a  more  vigorous  discharge  of  its 
important  functions  by  artificial  means  becomes  obvious,  and 
these  are  imperatively  demanded  when,  on  account  of  growing 
infirmities,  the  aged  valetudinarian  is  incapable  of  any  bodily 
exertion. 

It  is  curious  and  interesting  to  observe  that  Homer,  as  Urqu- 
hart  in  his  work  on  classical  learning  has  already  pointed  out, 
seems  to  have  been  acquainted  with  the  great  principles  of  hygiine 
in  old  age,  for  the  alleviation  of  the  disorders  of  wliich  Ulysses 
gives  the  following  prescription  to  his  father,  Laertes : — 

"■  Wann  baths,  good  food,  soft  sleep,  and  generous  wine, — 
Those  are  the  rights  of  age,  and  should  be  thine.** 

And  Cicero,  after  commending  exercise  and  temperance  as  pre- 
serving some  remnant  of  pristine  vigour  even  in  old  age,  judi- 
ciously adds,  "  We  must  make  a  stand  against  old  age,  and  its 
faults  must  be  atoned  for  by  activity ;  we  must  fight,  as  it  were, 
against  disease,  and  in  like  manner  against  old  aga  Regard  must 
be  paid  to  health ;  moderate  exercise  must  be  adopted ;  so  much 
of  meat  and  drink  must  be  taken,  that  the  strength  may  be  re- 
cruited, not  oppressed.  Nor,  indeed,  must  the  body  alone  be  sup- 
ported, but  the  mind  and  the  soxd  much  more ;  for  these  also, 
unless  you  drop  oil  on  them  as  on  a  lamp,  are  extinguished  by  old 
aga  And  our  bodies,  indeed,  by  weariness  and  exercise  become 
oppressed,  but  our  minds  are  rendered  buoyant  by  exercise." 
Nearly  two  thousand  years  have  elapsed  since  this  was  written, 
and  yet,  as  fiu*  as  it  goes,  better  advice  cannot  be  given  the  old  for 
the  preservation  of  the  health  of  mind  and  body. 

Hufeland  has  well  observed,  in  his  remarks  on  the  proper  treat- 
ment of  old  age,  that  "people,  with  increasing  years,  should  accus- 
tom themselves  more  and  more  to  a  certain  order  in  all  the  vital 
operations.  Eating,  drinking,  motion  and  rest,  the  evacuations 
and  emplojrments,  must  have  their  determined  periods  and  succes- 
sion. Such  mechanical  order  and  regularity,  at  this  season  of  life, 
may  contribute  greatly  to  the  prolongation  of  it"  On  another 
occasion,  when  treating  of  constipation  in  the  aged,  will  be  pointed 
out  the  great  utility  of  directly  and  implicitly  following  the  dic- 
tates of  nature  in  regard  to  the  evacuations,  and  especially  of 
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acquiring  regular  habits  in  promoting  the  exoneration  of  the 
bowels  at  fixed  and  stated  periods.  Is  it  necessary  to  caution  the 
aged  of  both  sexes,  but  especially  males,  against  the  danger  of 
putting  ofif  till  a  more  convenient  moment  relief  of  the  urinary 
bladder  ?  How  numerous  are  the  instances  in  which  death  has 
ensued  through  infringing  this  law,  and  how  still  more  numerous 
are  the  instances  in  which  its  infringement  has  been  the  occasion 
of  long-continued  suffering  and  permanent  misery ! 
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CHAPTER   III. 

(.'LIMACTERIC  DISEASE— DECAY  OF  NATURE— BREAKING  UP 

OF  THE  CONSTITUTION. 

The  decline  of  the  vital  powers  and  degeneration  of  the  organism 
sometimes  proceed  so  rapidly  and  obviously,  as  to  assimie  a  truly 
morbid  character.  Accelerated  by  hardships,  the  depressing  pas- 
sions, the  cares  and  anxieties  of  office,  and  domestic  solicitude, 
this  decay  of  the  system  is  suspended,  or  disappears,  as  previously 
remarked,  on  the  removal  or  abatement  of  these  injurious  in- 
fluences; and  instances  are  not  wanting  in  which  the  natural 
tendency  downwards  is  not  only  arrested  in  old  age,  but  a  change 
of  a  totally  diflferent  kind  takes  place, — a  remarkable  attempt  at 
rejuvenescence  being  observed,  not  without  more  or  less  succesa 
The  individual  appears  to  grow  young  again.  New  teeth  some- 
times shoot  forth  even  at  very  advanced  aga  The  eyesight  im- 
proves in  others.  Glasses  which  have  been  used  for  twenty  years 
are  thrown  aside  as  no  longer  necessary ;  and  even,  it  has  been 
asserted,  gray  hairs  have  become  black,  the  hearing  has  been 
restored  after  many  years  of  deafness,  baldness  has  vanished,  and 
all  the  functions  of  life  have  returned  to  their  fullest  vigour. 

It  is  with  the  former  state  of  things  we  are  now  concerned, — with 
that  rapid  decay  of  the  system  more  closely  resembling  morbid 
action  than  the  almost  imperceptible  and  silent  changes  of  a  phy- 
siological nature  effected  in  the  economy  by  the  progress  of  years, 
and  which  the  late  Sir  Henry  Halford  has  called  "  Climacteric 
Disease." 

The  existence  of  this  disease  has  been  denied  by  some,  while 
others  have  exaggerated  its  frequency  and  importance  The  latter 
perhaps  make  too  much  of  it,  as  they  seem  to  regard  almost  every 
obscure  and  undefined  affection  occurring  in  advanced  epochs  of 
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life  as  no  other  than  climacteric  diaease  iu  some  one  of  its  forms. 
It  ia  not  found  in  any  of  our  systematic  works  on  the  practice  of 
medicine,  with  the  exception  of  the  well-known  compilations  by 
Dp  Good  and  Dr  Copland.  It  ia  but  briefly  noticed  in  the  "  Cy- 
clopedia of  Practical  Medicine,"  while  it  is  altogether  omitted  in 
the  "  Library  of  Medicine ;"  nor  has  Canstatt  nor  Durand-Fardell, 
in  their  treatises  specially  devoted  to  the  diseases  of  the  aged, 
alluded  to  it  as  a  distinct  affection,  (lendrin  speaks  of  genile 
cachexia,  but  only  as  the  semblance  of  the  different  phenomena  of 
decrepitude,  "  the  last  term  of  the  progressive  deterioration  of  the 
organic  functions,  the  characteristics  of  which  are  the  drying  of  all 
the  tissues,  the  weakening  of  tlie  muscular  power,  extending  to 

I  the  contractions  of  the  heart  itself,  the  hardening  and  ossification 
f  of  the  arteries,  the  thinning  and  atrophy  of  their  transverse  fibres, 

I  already  pointed  on^by  Haller, — all  of  these  conditions  rendering 

the  circulation  and  nutrition  insufficient  for  the  wants  of  life."* 
Dr  Copland.-f  with  his  usual  ability,  has,  in  a  brief  space,  given  a 

II  dear  exposition  of  the  disease,  manifestly,  however,  like  the  ac- 
I  count  by  Dr  Good,  J  Sir  James  Clark, §  Dr  Day,||  Mr  Van  CK'en.Tf 

and  indeed  of  every  subsequent  writer,  based  on  the  admired  paper 
by  Sir  Henry  Halford  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Transactions  of 
I  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London  for  the  year  1813,  which  may 

I  also  be  found  in  the  collected  essays  and  orations  of  tlie  lamented 

I  president  of  the  CoUege.     A  valuable  monograph  on  the  same 

I  subject,  by  Dr  Henrj'  Kennedy  of  Dublin,  inserted  in  the  25th 

I  vol  of  the  "  Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science,"  1844,  also  de- 

serves special  notice,  as  it  has  considerably  extended  our  know- 
I  ledge  of  the  disease,  tliough  it  is  somewhat  doubtful  whether  at 

least  two  of  the  Ave  cases  he  has  recorded  are  not  assignable  to 
other  causes  than  climacteric  decay, — the  fourth,  presenting  in  a 
lady  of  about  thirty  years  of  age,  being  apparently  an  ordinary 
case  of  asthma  with  anomalous  and  hysteric  symptoms, — the  fifth, 
localised  disease  of  the  brain,  very  probably  white  softening,  occur- 
ring in  ft  gentlemen  upwards  of  forty  years  of  age. 

Sir  Henry  Halford  regarded  the  disease  as  solely  one  of  advanced 
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life,  occurring  with  the  chaiiges  in  the  system  in  age  so  very  irre- 
gularly, that  it  might  occasionally  be  remarked  at  any  time  be- 
tween fifty  and  seventy-five  years  of  aga  Dr  Kennedy  thinks 
this  view  erroneous,  and  "  at  least,"  he  observes,  "  I  may  state  with 
certainty,  that  an  afifection  which  agrees  in  every  respect  with 
climacteric  disease  is  by  no  means  imfrequently  met  with  in 
individuals  between  twenty  and  thirty  years  of  age." 

It  is  due  to  the  memory  of  Professor  Waterhouse  of  the  imiver- 
sity  of  Cambridge,  U.S.,  to  record  that,  long  before  the  publication 
of  Sir  Henry  Halford's  paper, — so  long  ago,  at  least,  as  1807  (i.^.,  six 
years  previously),  he  cleariy  pointed  out,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  John 
Sinclair,*  the  period  and  symptoms  of  "climacteric  disease  or 
decay,"  in  the  following  observations  :  "  There  are  certain  periods 
of  life,  if  I  mistake  not,  which  are  scarcely  noticed  by  medical 
writers, — ^viz.,  about  the  age  of  thirty-six,  when  the  lean  man  be- 
comes fatter,  and  the  fat  man  leaner.  Another,  between  the  years 
of  forty-three,  fourty-four,  and  fifty,  when  his  appetite  fails,  his 
complexion  fades,  and  when  his  tongue  is  apt  to  be  furred  on  the 
least  exertion  of  body  or  mind.  At  this  period  his  muscles  be- 
come flabby,  his  joints  weak,  his  spirits  droop,  and  his  sleep  is 
imperfect  and  unrefreshing.  After  suffering  under  these  com- 
plaints a  year,  or  perhaps  two,  he  starts  afresh  with  renewed 
vigour,  and  goes  on  to  sixty-one  or  sixty-two,  when  a  similar 
change  takes  place,  but  with  aggravated  symptoms.  During  the 
natural  change  that  takes  place  between  forty-three  and  fifty,  no 
particular  organ  suffers,  but  a  gradual  and  imiform  deterioration 
supervenes.  At  this  time  he  first  experiences  a  reluctancy  to 
stoop ;  he  prefers  a  carriage  to  riding  on  horseback ;  and  he  finds 
himself  more  affected  by  changes  of  the  weather.  He  nevertheless 
commonly  passes  through  this  kind  of  '  movlting'  and  regains  his 
health,  with  a  little  diminution  of  muscular  strength,  until  he 
turns  sixty ;  then  the  gravity  of  age  is  more  strongly  marked,  and 
he  begins  to  boast  of  his  age  and  its  prerogatives.  This,"  he  con- 
cludes, "  is  the  result  of  my  observations  on  others,  compared  with 
my  own  pei*sonal  experience." 

My  own  of^inion  is,  that  the  disease  is  rarely  met  with  as  an 
idiopathic  or  distinct  affection.    Many  years  ago,  imbued  by  the 

*  Code  of  Health  and  Longeyity,  vol.  i.  p.  88. 
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description  given  of  it  by  Sir  Henry  Halford,  I  imagined  tijat  I  had 
met  with  it  in  nimierous  instances ;  hut  I  soon  found  that  in  those 
cases  terminating  fatally,  and  which  I  had  set  down  in  my  own 
mind  as  climacteric  decay  or  disease,  death  was  the  result  of  some 
latent  affection  of  long  standing,  hidden  from  observation  by  the 
absence  of  its  ordinary  symptoms,  the  most  frequent  l>eing  tuber- 
cular disease  of  the  lungs,  organic  disease  of  the  liver,  or  cancer  of 
one  or  more  of  the  internal  organs.  And  in  cases  terminating 
favourably,  recovery  took  place  after  the  subsidence  of  a  co- 
existing malady,  such  as  a  dyspeptic,  bronchitic,  or  gouty  attack. 
It  is  the  ingrafting  of  some  malady  on  the  senile  constitution,  pre- 
mature or  delayed,  that  forms  a  part,  and  no  unimportant  part,  of 
the  disease.  I  am  satisfied  that,  until  of  late  years,  granular  de- 
generation of  the  kidney,  occurring  in  elderly  people,  without 
anasarca,  must  have  frequently  been  put  down  as  climacteric 
decay. 

To  the  argument  by  which  it  is  maintained  that  it  is  mere  de- 
clension of  strength  and  decay  of  the  natural  powers,  and  not 
disease,  Sir  Henry  Halford  replies  by  observing,  that  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  answer,  that  men  frequently  rally  from  the  languid 
and  feeble  condition  of  their  system  int^j  which  the  change  had 
thrown  them,  become  to  a  certam  degree  themselves  again,  and 
live  for  years  afterwards ;  and  he  describes  it  as  "  a  falling  away 
of  the  flesh  in  the  deeline  of  life,  without  any  obvious  source  of 
exhaustion,  accompanied  with  a  quicker  pulse  than  natural,  and 
an  extraordinary  alteration  in  the  expression  of  the  countenanca" 

"  Sometimes,"  he  observes,  "  the  disorder  comes  on  so  gradually 
and  insensibly,  that  the  patient  is  liardly  aware  of  its  commence- 
ment He  perceives  that  he  is  sooner  tired  than  usual,  and  that 
he  is  thinner  than  he  was ;  Imt  yet  he  has  nothing  material  to 
complain  of.  In  process  of  time  his  appetite  becomes  seriously 
impaired ;  his  nights  are  sleepless,  or,  if  he  get  sleep,  he  is  not 
refreshed  by  it.  His  face  becomes  visibly  extenuated,  or  perhaps 
acquires  a  Moated  look.  His  tongue  is  white,  and  he  suspects 
that  he  has  fever.  Pains  ai*  occasionally  felt  in  the  head  and 
chest.  Mid  the  legs  are  disposed  to  swell,  yet  there  is  no  deficiency 
in  the  quantity  of  the  urine,  nor  any  other  sensible  failure  in  the 
action  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  excepting  that  the  Iwwels  are 
more  sluggish  than  lliey  ilsed  t*)  he. 
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"  Sometimes  the  headache  is  accompanied  with  vertigo ;  and 
sometimes  rheumatic  pains,  as  the  patient  believes  them  to  be, 
are  felt  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  and  in  the  limbs ;  but,  on 
inquiry,  these  have  not  the  ordinary  seat,  nor  the  common  accom- 
paniments of  rheumatism,  and  seem  rather  to  take  the  course  of 
the  nerves  than  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

"  In  the  latter  stages  of  this  disease  the  stomach  seems  to  lose 
all  its  powers ;  the  frame  becomes  more  and  more  emaciated ;  the 
cellular  membrane,  in  the  lower  limbs,  is  laden  with  fluid ;  there 
is  an  unsurmountable  restlessness  by  day,  and  a  total  want  of  slee]) 
at  night ;  the  mind  grows  torpid  and  indifferent  to  what  formerly 
interested  it,  and  the  patient  sinks  at  last,  seeming  rather  to  cease 
to  live,  than  to  die  of  a  mortal  distemper. 

"  Such,"  continues  our  author,  "  is  the  ordinary  course  of  this 
disorder  in  its  most  simple  form,  when  it  proves  fatal  When  the 
powers  of  the  constitution  are  superior  to  the  influence  of  the 
malady,  the  patient  loses  his  symptoms  gradually,  recovers  his 
rest  and  his  appetite,  and  to  a  certain  degree  his  muscular  strength 
and  flesh ;  but  the  energies  of  his  frame  are  never  again  what  they 
were  before,  nor  does  the  countenance  recover  its  former  volume 
and  expression. 

"  But  it  is  seldom  that  we  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
this  malady  in  its  simple  form,  and  never,  I  believe,  but  in  a 
patient  whose  previous  life  has  been  entirely  healthy.  We  find  it 
generally  complicated  with  other  complaints,  assuming  their  char- 
acter, and  accompanying  them  in  their  course.  It  blends  itself 
with  the  eflfects  of  any  fixed  organic  mischief  in  the  constitution  ; 
takes  on  the  appearance  of  any  periodical  irritation  to  which  a 
patient  may  have  been  subject,  or  adopts  the  features  of  a  casual 
disease.  When  associated  with  organic  mischief,  it  is  difficult  to 
distinguish  the  climacteric  complaint  from  that  train  of  symptoms 
which  conmionly  supervenes,  sooner  or  later,  on  diseased  struc- 
ture ;  but  its  presence  ought  to  be  suspected,  if  the  complaints 
are  all  imusually  exasperated,  if  a  fatal  result  be  threatened  earlier 
than  is  usual  in  the  common  course  of  things,  and,  above  all  other 
indications,  if  that  character  be  impressed  on  the  coimtenance 
which  peculiarly  distinguishes  this  disorder." 

Dr  Kennedy  has  more  minutely  entered  into  the  history  of  the 
disease,  but  agrees  in  the  main  with  Sir  Henry  Halford  as  respects 
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its  usual  gradual  mode  of  invasion,  the  cliai-acter  of  the  symptoma, 
diagnosis,  and  treatment.  Lilce  him  he  lays  great  stress  ou  the 
remarkable  change  the  countenance  undei'goes  in  the  progress  of 
the  complaint ;  "  it  is  not  merely  that  the  indi\-idual  looks  ill,  but 
all  at  once,  as  it  were,  several  years  are  added  to  his  life,  and  he 
gets  the  credit  of  being  mucli  older  than  he  re-ally  is."  Among 
the  most  common  symptoms  ushering  in  the  attack,  are  pains  of 
a  darting,  transient,  and  periodic  character  passing  through  the 
frame,  or  confined  to  a  certain  part.  Another  common  symptom 
is  weakness  of  the  knees,  sometimes  amounting  to  absolute  pain. 
After  these  pains  have  existed  some  time  the  appetite  begins  to 
fail ;  it  is  soon  entirely  lost,  and  finally,  in  a  well-marked  attack, 
there  is  an  utter  aversion  for  all  sorts  of  food.  Then  there  is  loss 
of  flesh  and  strength,  both  of  mind  and  body,  and,  above  all,  the 
sleep  goes  astray.  Tlie  loss  of  flesh  and  change  in  the  expression 
are  almost  constant  symptoms,  as  already  described  by  Sir  Henry 
Halford,  but  not  so  the  other  symptom,  viz.,  quickness  of  the 
circulation, — Dr  Kennedy  ha\'ing,  he  says,  seen  cases  where  from 
first  to  last  the  pulse  was  not  raised  in  the  slightest  Nor  has  he 
ever  seen  one  without  symptoms  referrable  to  the  head,  chest,  or 
abdomen  supervening,  'WTien  the  head  is  affected,  pain  is  the 
most  common  complaint,  marked  by  the  most  extraordinary  perio- 
dicity ;  or  there  may  be  a  sense  of  weight  instead  of  pain,  aggra- 
vated by  any  movement  of  the  bead ;  while  in  other  iiistaucea 
there  is  giddiness,  or  a  sense  of  blood  flowing  to  the  head,  giving 
rifle  to  the  most  distressing  throbbing; — each  and  all  these  feelings 
arc  almost  invariably  periodic.  These  symptoms  may  be,  in  a  still 
more  aggravated  form,  accompanied  by  numbness,  or  even  para- 
lysis, of  one  side  of  the  body, — not  a  complete  paralysis,  as  it  is 
recoverable  from  entii'ely.  As  respects  the  renal  secretion,  Ur 
Kennedy  differs  from  .Sir  Henry  Halford  in  observing  that  it  is 
diminished, — patients  themselves,  at  least,  saying  that  it  was  not 
passed  in  the  usual  quautity.  In  many  instances  lithates  are 
deposited  throughout  the  progress  of  tiie  disease. 

According  to  Sir  Henry  Halford,  though  the  disease  is  some- 
times equally  remarkable  in  women  as  in  men,  yet  the  severer  and 
more  characterised  forms  occur  in  men, — a  fact  which  may  be 
accounted  for  by  tliia  sex  being  more  exposed  to  ita  exciting 
causes.     Dr  Kennedy  coincides  in  this  view,  though  in  bis  own 
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experience  he  has  met  the  disorder  fiilly  as  frequently  in  the  one 
sex  as  in  the  other.  He  thinks  that,  as  a  general  rule,  men  suffer 
more  during  the  progress  of  the  disease  from  derangement  of  the 
digestive  system  and  brain,  while,  on  the  contrary,  females  suffer 
more  from  S3rmptom8  referable  to  the  lungs  or  heart. 

Such  are  the  principle  features  of  tliis  disease,  which,  however, 
vary  greatly  with  the  pre-existing  pathological  condition  of  the 
patient,  hereditary  constitution,  and  general  mode  of  life.  In  com- 
mon language,  it  is  called  "  a  breaking  up  of  the  constitution/' 
which,  in  truth,  as  Sir  James  Clark  observes,  it  generally  proves 
to  be,  if  not  judiciously  treated.  In  its  pure  and  simple  forms  it 
is  chiefly  confined  to  persons  in  the  middle  and  upper  ranks,  of  a 
nervous  and  sensitive  temperament,  with  warm  affections  and 
keen  sympathies, — men  and  women  who,  from  the  peculiar  consti- 
tution of  their  nature,  are  injuriously  influenced  by  events  and 
circumstances  which  are  entirely  unheeded  by  minds  of  a  different 
stamp,  or  bodies  cast  in  a  less  delicate  mould.  The  best  examples 
occur  in  our  own  trjring,  laborious,  and  anxious  profession,  in  lite- 
rary persons,  clergymen,  lawyers,  and  also  in  elderly  spinsters 
who  devote  themselves  to  visiting  the  sick  and  poor.  These  ladies 
often  become  suddenly  aged  without  obvious  cause,  fail  in  health, 
suffer  a  variety  of  anomalous  symptoms,  lose  flesh,  acquire  sharp 
features,  an  angular,  shrivelled  form,  and  after  a  time  recover,  but 
never  entirely  regain  their  former  plumpness,  nor  lose  the  charac- 
teristic alteration  in  the  countenance  thus  rapidly  established. 
Among  tradesmen  and  labourers,  generally  less  accessible  by  ap- 
peals to  the  feelings,  whether  in  relation  to  others  or  themselves, 
the  malady  veiy  rarely  presents  itself  in  an  imcomplicated  form,  or, 
at  least,  the  early,  what  may  be  called  the  first  stage,  has  passed 
away  before  advice  is  sought,  and  has  entered  upon  its  subsequent 
stages  when  it  is  associated  with  functional  or  organic  disease  of 
some  of  the  viscera,  or  with  gout  and  its  numerous  complications. 
Besides  the  complaints  already  mentioned,  derangement  of  the 
colon  (colonic  dyspepsia),  sciatica,  urinary  affections,  erythema, 
and  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  are  its  most  common  accompani- 
ments. The  disease  is  principally  met  with  in  people  of  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  though,  as  above  observed,  it  may 
occur  before  or  after  that.  At  this  age  men  are  busily  engaged  in 
the  affairs  of  life,  still  struggling  with  its  cares  and  anxieties,  and 
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exposed  to  disappoiutmenta  and  reverses  whiyli  wound  ttie  feel- 
ings and  lacerate  the  heart.  Later,  in  the  succeeding  decennial 
periods,  they  have  either  reached  the  summit  of  their  hopes  and 
ambition,  or  they  have  failed  in  their  aspirations  and  fallen  behind 
in  the  race,  and  now  calmly  resign  themselves  to  their  fate.  "  Old 
age,"  says  a  reviewer  *  •'  has  now  quietiid  down  the  irritability  and 
blunted  the  overtrained  aenaibilities  of  our  nature,  the  bodily 
health  becomes  often  very  strikingly  improved,  and  the  remaining 
portion  of  life  is  passed  much  more  smoothly  and  equably  than 
the  ten  or  twelve  years  that  had  preceded  the  changa  The  feel- 
ings are  now  much  less  excitable ;  the  chagrin  of  disappointed 
hope  or  ambition  does  not  sink  so  deeply,  and  a  certain  degree 
of  apatliy  creeps  on,  rendering  the  imUvidual  more  submissive  to 
the  present  and  less  anxious  about  the  future." 

The  moral  causes  now  hinted  at  are  a  fruitful  source  of  the 
peculiar  phenomena  constituting  the  disease,  or  they  powerfully 
ptodisposQ  the  body  enfeebled  by  years  or  adverse  circumstances 
to  the  injurious  impressions  of  every-day  accidents,  wliich  the 
resiliency  of  youth  and  the  vigour  of  life  resist  with  scarcely  an 
effort.  "  Tlie  influence  of  grief  on  the  body,"  says  Sir  Henry  Hal- 
ford,  "  is  very  different  at  an  early  from  what  it  is  at  a  late  period 
of  life.  A  mind  actively  engaged  in  youth  in  the  pursuit  of  fame 
and  fortune,  is  hardly  vulnerable  by  any  disaster  which  does  not 
immediately  stop  its  career  of  success ;  and  if  a  deep  impression 
be  made  by  misforttme,  new  schemes  of  ambition,  and  the  gradual 
influence  of  time,  contribute  to  obliterate  it ;  but  sorrow  late  in 
life  has  fewer  resources,  and  more  easily  lets  in  disease.  Have  a 
man's  circumstances  been  suddenly  overwhelmed  by  some  unex- 
pected calamity  i  There  is  not  time  to  repair  his  losses,  to  recover 
his  station  in  society,  and  he  pines  in  gloomy  despondency.  Or 
ha«  death  inflicted  the  wound  in  his  peace  of  mind  ?  At  this  time 
of  life,  it  may  be,  the  partner  of  all  his  happiness  and  all  his  cares 
has  been  torn  from  Idm, — or  a  child,  who  had  grown  up  to  be  his 
comfort  and  support, — or,  perhaps,  a  friend,  a  contemporary,  with 
his  regret  for  whom  there  is  mixed  im  apprehension  that  the  next 
Wow  may  fall  on  liimself."  How  often  do  we  see  an  aged  hus- 
band nr  wife  soon  followed  to  the  grave  by  the  l)ereaved  partner. 


»  u.  C.  H<'\.  1845,  V-  iTi. 
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and  how  suddenly  aged  do  one  or  other  become  when  disease 
threatens  the  sepcuration,  or  effects  it ! 

Of  the  other  causes  of  this  disease,  a  common  cold  seems  to  be 
among  the  most  frequent  "  When  the  body  is  predisposed  to  this 
change,"  Sir  Heniy  Halford  remarks,  "any  occasion  of  feverish 
excitement,  and  a  privation  of  rest  at  the  same  time,  will  readily 
induce  it"  "  I  have  known,"  says  he,  "  an  act  of  intemperance, 
where  intemperance  was  not  habitual,  the  first  apparent  cause  of 
it  A  fall  which  did  not  appear  of  consequence  at  the  moment, 
and  which  would  not  have  been  so  at  any  other  time,  has  some- 
times jarred  the  frame  into  this  disordered  action.  A  marriage 
contracted  late  in  life  has  also  afforded  the  first  occasion  to 
this  change;  but,  above  all,  anxiety  of  mind  and  sorrow  have 
laid  the  surest  foundation  for  the  malady  in  its  least  remediable 
form." 

The  duration  of  the  malady  varies  with  the  nature  and  import- 
ance  of  the  associated  circumstances  and  original  powers  of  the 
constitution.  Slow  in  its  invasion,  it  is  equally  tardy  in  its  decline, 
though  occasionally  people  seem  to  recover  from  it  with  marvel- 
lous rapidity  after  the  critical  point  has  been  turned.  Dr  Kennedy 
states  that  he  has  never  seen  it  occupy  less  time  than  between 
four  and  five  months,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  individuals 
were  not  quite  well  at  the  end  of  two  years.  He  considers  its 
average  period  to  be  about  nine  months.  Eighteen  months  or  two 
years  has  been  the  usual  time  it  has  lasted,  in  any  marked  examples 
that  have  fallen  imder  my  observation,  where  recovery  has  taken 
place ;  but  then  these  were  instances  occurring  in  persons  above 
fifty  years  of  age.  It  has  lasted  longer  in  other  cases  of  a  doubtful 
nature,  by  which  I  mean  obscure  forms  of  disease  modified  by  the 
senile  constitution,  and  which,  in  my  estimation,  ought  scarcely 
to  be  regarded  as  belonging  to  the  malady.  These  were,  for  the 
most  part,  cases  of  functional  or  organic  disease,  perpetuated  and 
aggravated  by  the  natural  decay  of  the  frame,  the  existing  con- 
ditions mutually  acting  and  reacting  on  each  other,  and  recovery 
or  death  ensuing  according  to  the  subsidence  or  suspension  of 
the  associated  affection,  leaving  the  individual,  in  favourable  ex- 
amples, changed  in  appearance,  but  recovered  in  spirits  and  general 
healtL 

It  seems  unnecessary  to  add,  that,  as  a  general  rule,  the  prog- 


uosifl  in  this  disease  is  unfavourable.  In  congidering  it,  the  phy- 
sician must  be  guided  by  the  progress  of  the  complaint  and  the 
nature  of  the  co-existing  maladies.  In  the  purer  and  simpler 
forma,  wliere  the  disorder  has  been  gradually  advancing  for  many 
monthn,  unassociated  with  renal  symptoms,  or  any  defined  dis- 
order of  an  important  nature,  and  the  pulse,  the  skin,  and  digestive 
organs,  still  retain  a  nearly  normal  condition, — the  disease  may 
be  expected  to  end  satisfactorily.  The  non-occurrence  of  another 
disease,  more  or  less  clearly  connected  with  the  primary  disorder, 
is  a  surmise,  if  not  a  proof,  that  the  constitution  still  possesses  a 
certain  degree  of  vigour,  by  which  it  may  yet  resist  the  progressive 
decay  of  the  organism,  and  shake  off  the  silent  operations  that 
appear  to  be  threatening  it«  destruction.  The  younger  the  patient 
the  greater  are  the  hopes  of  his  ultimate  recovery.  Some  assist- 
ance will  also  be  derived  in  forming  an  opinion,  by  a  knowledge 
of  hiB  previous  medical  history,  including  hereditary  longevity. 
Complete  restoration  to  health,  though  exceptional,  is  nevertheleas 
not  unfrequent.  Dr  Kennedy  states  that  patients  between  fifty 
and  sixty  years  of  age,  after  having  passed  through  the  disease, 
have  expressed  themselves  as  feeling  quite  well,  and  have  appeared 
to  their  friends  and  otliera  to  be  so.  Dr  Waterhouse,  who,  in 
truth,  seems  to  have  been  the  original  describer  of  the  disease,  and 
from  whom  I  have  quoted,  appears  to  have  been  of  a  similar 
opinion.  And  I  have  in  my  mind's  eye  two  cases  which  only 
recently  occurred  to  me,  the  one  in  a  clergyman  above  sixty  years 
of  age,  and  the  other  in  a  general  officer  approaching  seventy, 
where  perfect  recovery  has  taken  place.  In  the  latter  instance 
the  legs  were  oedematous  for  months,  and  the  patient  seemed  to 
be  slowly  but  inevitably  sinking  into  the  grave,  some  old-standing 
infirmities  increasing  all  the  time,  and  apparently  hastening  the 
threatened  end. 

Tlie  true  nature  of  this  disease  is  still  unknown,  though,  m 
already  said,  it  appears  essentially  to  consist  in  a  decline  of  the 
vital  powers  and  nutritive  function, — a  failure  of  the  vis  rnediea- 
trix  natwrce  constituting  one  of  its  most  characteristic  phenomena. 
Where  it  commences,  and  in  what  manner,  we  are  equally  ignorant 
Sometimes  it  woidd  appear  that  the  nervous  ener^  is  primarily 
affected,  at  other  times  that  assimilation  aud  sanguification  are 
cJiiefly  defective,  ami  that  this  derangement  is  the  first  link  in 
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the  morbid  concatenation  that  follows.  In  the  latter  instances, 
together  with  general  debility  and  emaciation,  the  countenance, 
in  assuming  its  characteristic  change,  becomes  anoemic,  and  the 
whole  surface  partakes  of  the  same  aspect  This,  indeed,  is 
fer  from  unfrequent  in  advanced  life  without  any  other  sign  of 
disease.  When  once  established,  senile  anoemia  never  disappears. 
Though  the  person  may  live  many  years  after\v"ards,  he  never 
loses  this  palor  of  the  countenance,  notwithstanding  the  posses- 
sion of  good  healtL  The  anoemia  is  usually  associated  with 
wasting  and  shrinking  of  the  frame,  and  both  together  consti- 
tute a  frequent  form  of  climacteric  decay,  though  not  necessarily 
disease. 

As  in  other  respects,  so  in  r^ard  to  the  treatment,  very 
little  has  been  added  to  the  observations  of  Sir  Henry  Halford 
on  this  malady.  "Physicians,"  says  he,  "will  not  expect  me 
to  propose  a  cure  for  it  In  fact,  I  have  none  to  oflTer  with  con- 
fidence, in  that  view,  beyond  a  caution  that  the  symptoms  of 
the  disease  be  not  met  by  too  active  a  treatment  Whatever 
weakens  the  general  system  must  be  detrimental ;  and  it  seems  in 
all  cases  of  this  kind  more  prudent  to  direct  local  than  general 
evacuations  for  the  relief  of  occasional  congestions  in  the  blood- 
vessels." A  tentative  method  should  be  followed,  new  symtoms 
should  be  watched,  carefully  traced  to  their  right  source,  and 
treated  according  to  acknowledged  principles  with  due  regard  to 
the  declension  of  the  vital  powers  generally.  A  sustaining  and 
invigorating  plan  of  treatment  suggests  itself  by  the  prominent 
features  of  the  disease,  the  accompanying  debility,  emaciation,  and 
loss  of  tone  of  the  whole  organism.  In  the  more  simple  forms  of 
the  malady,  before  the  occurrence  of  complications  demand  special 
attention,  medicinal  remedies  should  be  subservient  to  hygienic 
measures,  and,  throughout  the  progress  of  the  complaint,  the  judi- 
cious employment  of  these  means,  along  with  whatever  other 
remedies  the  peculiar  character  of  the  symptoms  may  seem  to 
require,  form  a  most  important  part  of  the  cure.  The  general 
measures  advised  in  the  preceding  chapter  for  the  preservation  of 
the  health  of  the  aged  should  be  enforced.  Among  these,  change 
of  air  and  scene  are  peculiarly  serviceable  in  this  complaint  The 
proper  period  for  this  step,  according  to  Dr  Kennedy,  is  after  at 
least  one-half  of  the  time  usually  occupied  by  the  disease  has 
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elapsed,  that  is,  he  observes,  about  five  months,  when  it  will  have 
good  effect,  and  tend  powerfully  to  restore  health.  When  prac- 
ticable, the  patient  should  proceed  to  a  mild  and  genial  Climate. 
A  visit  to  the  classic  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  residence, 
during  the  colder  and  more  trying  months,  at  Nice  or  in  Egypt, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Nile,  will  be  beneficial  to  such  as  are  not  too 
far  advanced  in  life  as  to  render  so  distant  a  journey  irksome  and 
inconvenient.  A  friend  of  my  own,  in  his  fiftieth  year,  who,  with 
this  disorder,  suffered,  as  is  common,  from  atonic  dyspepsia  and 
bronchial  irritation,  derived  signal  advantage  from  this  measure. 
He  was  but  a  few  weeks  in  Egypt  when  all  the  more  pressing 
symptoms  left  him,  and  he  returned  to  England  the  following 
summer  almost  entirely  restored  to  health,  though  on  his  departure 
the  preceding  year  he  seemed  to  be  dying  by  slow  degrees.  The 
advice  here  tendered  has  the  high  authority  of  Sir  James  Clark  to 
I'ecommend  it  "  From  whatever  cause,"  he  observes,  "  the  disorder 
proceeds,  one  or  two  winters  passed  in  a  warm  climate,  with  the 
adoption  of  such  a  regimen  and  the  use  of  such  other  remedial 
measures  as  the  particular  case  may  require,  will  prove  of  essential 
service  in  arresting  the  progress  of  decay  and  restoring  the  invalid 
to  better  healtL"  Dr  Warren  of  Boston,  U.S.,  informed  Sir  James 
that  he  frequently  remarked  the  beneficial  influence  which  a  visit 
to  Europe  had  in  renovating  the  health  of  his  countrymen  about 
the  middle  period  of  life,  when  the  constitution  had  begun  to  flag, 
from  application  to  business  and  the  cares  and  duties  of  life ;  and 
he  himself  experienced,  from  the  same  measure,  a  marked  and 
lasting  improvement  in  his  own  healtL  "When  a  change  of 
climate,"  Sir  James  Clark  continues,  "cannot  be  accomplished, 
great  benefit  may  be  obtained  from  a  change  of  air  in  our  own 
country,  from  the  use  of  warm  or  tepid  sea-bathing,  and  a  course 
of  such  warm  mineral  waters  as  are  suited  to  the  case  But  to 
derive  permanent  benefit  fix)m  these  measures,  the  invalid  must 
eschew  those  causes  which  first  brought  him  into  jeopardy,  and 
henceforth  adopt  a  mode  of  life  more  consistent  with  his  age  and 
constitution."* 

In  aid  of  these  and  other  hygienic  means,  the  vegetable  tonics 
will  be  found  of  great  value.     Among  these  quinine  deserves  con- 

*  The  Sanative  Influence  of  Climate.     1S46.     Pp.  102-8. 
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fidence,  but  some  of  the  warm  aromatic  bitter  effusions  may  occa- 
sionally be  substituted  with  advantaga  Where  anoemia  accom- 
panies the  complaint,  it  may  be  advisable  to  administer  the  citrate 
of  iron  and  quinine,  or  some  other  preparation  of  iron,  such  as 
the  muriated  tincture,  in  small  doses.  Laige  doses  disagree  and 
add  to  the  existing  constipation.  In  a  chronic  malady  of  this 
kind  the  judicious  practitioner  will  occasionally  intermit  all  medi- 
cines, with  the  exception  of  such  as  may  be  required  to  remove 
any  pressing  symptom.  He  must  then  trust  to  diet  and  regimen. 
At  more  advanced  stages  of  the  complaint,  or  where  it  has  been 
attended  from  the  beginning  with  disorder  of  any  particular  organ, 
along  with  all  these  means,  such  remedies  must  be  prescribed  as 
the  nature  of  the  associated  malady  demanda  Anodjmes  may  be 
required  to  allay  bronchial  irritation,  or  to  subdue  neuralgic  pains. 
Colchicum  becomes  necessary  in  gouty  forms,  where  symptoms  of 
this  kind  are  ingrafted  on  the  malady.  But  it  would  be  endless 
to  go  over  the  ground  in  a  disease  presenting  so  much  variety  of 
character  and  symptoms.  Two  of  these  require  special  notice, — ^viz., 
torpor  of  the  bowels  and  sleeplessness.  The  former  must  be 
alleviated  by  medicines  which  procure  feculent  motions.  Sir  H. 
Halford  was  partial  to  the  decoctum  aloes  compositum.  In  com- 
bination with  the  compoimd  infusion  of  gentian,  it  usually  answers 
satisfactorily ;  but  the  compound  rhubarb  pill,  or  the  compound 
aloctic  pill,  does  equally  well,  and  is  more  convenient  Sleepless- 
ness is  not  so  easily  overcome — opiates  generally  fail,  and  are 
injurious.  Occasionally  it  appears  to  arise  from  feeble  circulation 
and  coldness  of  the  feet  Sometimes  it  depends  on  exhaustion, 
and  is  then  obviated  by  a  light  meal  taken  immediately  before 
bedtime.  A  glass  of  spring  water  taken  at  that  time  is  also  now 
and  then  successful,  and  often  more  effectual  if  there  be  added  a 
teaspoonful  or  two  of  rum  or  brandy ;  a  few  turns  in  the  open  air 
just  before  going  to  rest  sometimes  secure  a  good  night  Curtains 
should  be  abolished,  and  fresh  air  freely  admitted,  care  being  taken 
to  maintain  sufficient  heat  by  good  open  fires.  Lowness  of  spirits, 
and  the  apprehension  of  impending  dissolution,  should  be  met  by 
encouragement  and  cheerful  assurance.  Fortunate  is  the  sufferer 
who,  imder  these  depressing  influences,  is  surroimded  by  a  circle 
of  true  friends  where  cheerfulness  and  a  mutual  confidence  reign. 
"  For  the  rest,"  says  Sir  Henry  Halford,    "  the  patient  must 
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minister  to  himself.  To  be  able  to  contemplate  with  compla- 
cency either  issue  of  a  disorder  which  the  great  Author  of  our 
being  may,  in  his  kindness,  have  intended  as  a  warning  to  us 
to  prepare  for  a  better  existence,  is  of  prodigious  advantage  to 
recovery,  as  well  as  to  comfort,  and  the  retrospect  of  a  well-spent 
life  is  a  cordial  of  infinitely  more  efficacy  than  all  the  resources 
of  the  medical  art." 


PART    II. 


DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM. 


CHAPTER   I. 

SENILE  ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  BRAIN,  SPINAL 
MARROW,  AND  THEIR  INVESTMENTS— GENERAL  OBSERVA- 
TIONS  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  NERVOUS  SYSTEM  IN  THE 
AGED. 

The  nervous  centres  waste,  harden,  and  lose  weight,  and  the 
nerves  participate  in  these  changes.  Cazauvielh  asserts,  however, 
as  quoted  by  Rokitansky,*  that  the  cerebellum  retains  the  full 
size  in  the  aged  which  it  had  reached  at  the  completion  of  growth. 
The  atrophy  of  the  brain  is  accompanied  with  more  or  less  flatten- 
ing of  its  surface,  widening  and  diminished  depth  of  its  anfractuo- 
sities.  With  the  general  diminution  in  volume,  it  graduAlly  loses 
weight  after  attaining  its  maximimi  development,  between  the 
fortieth  and  fiftieth  year.  Clendining-f-  found  it  in  males  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  a  fifteenth  part  lighter  than  that  of  adults  below 
sixty  years  of  age.  He  thus  confirms  DesmouUns's  statement, 
that  at  the  age  of  seventy  it  is  from  a  fifteenth  to  a  twentieth 
lighter  than  at  middle  age.  Hardening  is  less  constant  than 
wasting  and  loss  of  weight,  though  that  change  is  very  generally 
observed.  The  cortical  portion  is  thinner  and  darker  than  in 
adults,  and  the  medullary  portion  is  often  void  of  its  glistening 

*  Path.  Anat.,  vol.  iii.  p.  887,  by  Syd.  Soc. 
t  M.  C.  Trans,  vol  xxi.  p.  62. 
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obstructed  by  fibrous  or  fibro-cartilaginous  deposits,  which  can 
generally  be  squeezed  out,  canying  with  them  portions  of  the 
internal  tunic  The  thickening  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  middle 
coat,  but  affects  the  internal  also.  Being  usually  disseminated, 
intervals,  more  or  less  apart,  retain  a  normal  condition  and  trans- 
parency. Ossification  or  cretification,  and  fatty  degeneration  of 
these  vessels  and  vessels  of  a  smaller  calibre,  are  very  common. 
In  ninety-four  persons  above  sixty  years  of  age,  forty-two  of  whom 
were  free  from  any  vestige  of  disease  of  the  brain,  Durand-Fardel 
foimd  the  vessels  apparently  in  a  healthy  condition  twenty-two 
times ;  they  were  thickened  or  ossified  in  the  remaining  seventy- 
two  cases.  Ossification  itself  existed  in  sixteen  instances  only. 
The  veins  are  seldom  changed  in  texture,  but  they  are  preter- 
naturally  enlarged,  and  generally  engorged  with  blood.  Occa- 
sionally they  seem  thinner,  at  other  times  thicker,  from  fibrous 
deposit,  and  more  opaque  than  in  middle  lifa 

Durand-Fardel  carefully  examined  the  spinal  marrow  in  twenty- 
three  individuals  of  from  sixty  to  eighty-two  years  of  age.  In  a 
female  seventy-four  years  old,  who  for  nine  years  had  been  affected 
with  trembling  of  the  limbs,  which  afterwards  gradually  became 
partially  anchylosed  without  pain  or  deformity,  and  without  weak- 
ness of  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  the  spinal  marrow  was  firm,  the 
inferior  third  much  hardened ;  the  gray  matter  was  pale.  No  ap- 
parent modification  of  the  nervous  function  had  existed  in  the 
remaining  cases.  The  spinal  cord  in  fifteen  of  the  number  seemed 
perfectly  normal  In  five  it  was  generally,  and  in  different  degrees, 
firmer  than  natural  On  the  contrary,  in  two  cases  it  was  less 
consistent,  and  even  softer,  though  neither  in  the  former  nor  in 
these  cases  could  the  change  be  assigned  to*  any  determinate 
pathological  character.  In  the  remainder,  though  the  spinal  mar- 
row appeared  of  smaller  volume  in  some  instances,  it  was  less  con- 
stantly wasted  than  the  brain  is  in  the  old.  He  found  cartilaginous 
or  fibrinous  patches  on  the  arachnoid  coat  in  three  casea     - 

Bokitansky*  says,  "  Total  atrophy  of  the  spinal  marrow  comes 
on  in  old  age  simultaneously  with  the  same  affection  of  the  brain, 
and  its  characteristics  are  identical  with  it, — ^viz.,  diminution  of 
volume  and  dirty  whiteness  of  the  fibrous  columns,  a  rusty 

*  LoceU.  vol.  iii.  p.  446. 
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brownish  fawn  tint  of  the  grey  substance,  and  touglineaa  of  the 
white  substance,  eveu  to  a  degree  like  that  of  leather.  Chronic 
effusions  of  serum  accompany  it,  and  opacity,  thickening  and 
ussilication  of  tliat  membrane."  "  Not  niifrequently,"  he  adds, 
"the  cord,  discoloured  as  before  mentioned,  is  infiltrated  with 
serum,  and  its  substance  is  then  soft  and  withered." 

The  nerves,  as  we  liave  said,  also  participate  iu  the  general 
atrophy  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  though  the  changes  in 
tlieir  structure  are  less  obvious.  Tliey  are  drier,  and  conse- 
quently duller  on  incision,  than  in  younger  individuals,  and  at 
the  same  time  less  vascular.  Lobstein,  quoted  by  Wedl,  noticed 
that  the  condition  of  dryness  was  always  more  evident  in  the 
branches  of  the  great  sympathetic  than  in  the  nerves  proceed- 
ing irom  the  brain  and  medulla  oblongata,  "  This  absence  of 
moisture  is  to  be  attributed  partly  to  the  atrophy  of  the  nutrient 
vessels  running  in  the  neurilemma  and  in  the  interstices  between 
the  nerve-tubes,  and  partly  to  the  wasting  of  the  nerve-medulla  in 
the  primitive  tubules.  Engel  has  obsen-ed  the  nerves,  esjiecially 
in  advanced  age,  to  be  flat,  thin,  flaccid,  lacerable,  and  enclosed  in 
&  thick  mass  of  fat,  which  also  penetrated  among  the  fasciculi  of 
the  ner\'e.  The  gaiiglia,  together  with  their  smaller  volume,  also 
present  a  relatively  less  quantity  of  ganglion-cells,  whose  contents 
also  appear  to  contain  more  pigment"* 

Next  to  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs,  the  diseases  of  the 
nervous  centres  constitute  the  largest  number  of  admissions  of  an 
im[)ortant  nature  into  hospitals  allotted  to  the  old.  The  mortality 
they  occasion  is  very  great ;  and  it  is  as  singular  as  it  is  interest- 
ing, that  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  disease  of  this  system  very  nearly 
corresponds  at  both  extivmcs  of  lil'e,  though  the  diseases  are 
different  in  character  and  frequency.  Thus  it  has  been  calculated 
that  the  annual  deaths  in  the  metropolis  out  of  1,000,000  living 
under  the  age  of  fifteen,  are,  from  diseases  of  the  nervous  system, 
9310;  and  at  sixty  and  upwards,  9384.+  In  infancy  and  childhood, 
it  is  well  known,  the  mortality  from  hydrocephalus  and  convul- 
sions is  frightful  These  diseases  are  replaced  in  advanced  life  by 
apoplexy  and  paralysis,  the  deaths  from  which  rather  excee«l  the 
deaths  from  hydrocephalus  and  convulsions  at  the  former  period  of 


'  Wrdl,  tat.  c 
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life ;  for,  while  hydrocephalus  and  convulsions  appear  to  cany  off 
annually  out  of  1,000,000,  7955  under  fifteen  years  of  age,  apoplexy 
and  palsy  are  fatal  to  no  fewer  than  8011  persons  above  sixty* 
Next  to  apoplexy  and  paralysis,  epilepsy  appears  to  be  the  most 
fatal  defined  disease  of  the  nervous  system  at  advanced  periods  of 
life,  although  it  is  much  more  frequent  and  fatal  between  fifteen 
and  thirty-five  years  of  age  than  subsequently.  It  is  often  con- 
founded with  other  diseases  in  old  people. 

In  the  general  returns  of  the  E^strar-General,  softening  of  the 
brain  is  not  specified  separately.  Many  of  the  deaths  attributed 
to  apoplexy,  paralysis,  and  epilepsy,  are  due  to  this  disorganisation, 
the  frequency  of  which  in  advanced  life  and  old  age  is  so  great 
that  it  is  justly  r^arded  as  almost  especially  a  disease  of  the 
involution  period.  Were  greater  precision  attainable,  meningitis 
would  also  figure  prominently  in  these  returns  as  fatal  to  many 
persons  beyond  fifty  years  of  age.  Insanity  or  dementia  is  also 
frequent  at  this  period  ;  and  the  tendency  to  it  appears  to  increase 
with  the  advance  of  life  after  thirty  till  seventy-five  or  eighty  is 
approached. 

Of  the  less  important  or  less  fatal  forms  of  disease,  referrible  to 
the  nervous  centres,  vertigo,  tremor,  and  disorders  of  the  different 
senses  are  extremely  common.  Neuralgic  affections  are  upon  the 
whole  not  frequent,  but  when  observed  they  are  often  severe  and 
obstinate.  Intermittent  painful  affections  of  the  scalp,  apparently 
dependent  upon  exalted  irritability  of  the  cutaneous  and  deeper- 
seated  nervous  filaments,  generally  occupying  a  space  of  an  inch 
or  two  in  diameter,  not  as  in  clavus  coverable  by  the  tip  of  the 
finger,  are  also  not  unfrequent  Perverted  sensation,  such  as  of 
heat  or  cold,  limited  to  a  similar  extent  of  the  scalp,  is  also 
common.  Anaesthesia  of  the  scalp  appears  likewise  to  be  more 
frequently  encountered  at  advanced  periods  of  life  than  earlier. 
All  these  deviations  from  the  normal  condition  of  the  sensory 
nerves  occur  in  other  parts  ;  but  I  have  instanced  the  scalp,  as  they 
seem  to  me  more  frequent  there  than  elsewhere  in  elderly  persons 
than  at  middle  aga  They  very  probably  depend  on  localised 
irritation  of  the  nervous  centres  and  irregular  circulation,  limited 
congestion,  inflammation,  ancemia,  or  softening,  affecting  remotely 

•  Loe.  cit,  p.  456. 
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the  Dervous  filaments  distributed  on  the  suiface.  The  male  aux 
IB  grfiiatly  more  exposed  to  the  diseases  of  the  brain.and  its  invest- 
ments than  the  opposite  sex,  though  in  the  extreme  of  life,  in 
persons  approaching  eighty,  the  difference  diminishes,  and  still 
later  becomes  almost  inappreciable. 

The  modiiication  which  the  nervous  function  undergoes  in  the 
progress  of  years  is  strikingly  illustrated  by  the  dimmiahed  sus- 
ceptibility to  convulsive  affections  in  advanced  life.  No  longer 
endowed  with  the  irritability  of  infancy,  puberty,  and  adolescence, 
the  predisjxaition  to  purely  spasmodic  diseases  declines  in  a  re- 
markable manner.  When  they  occur,  diseases  of  this  class  are  of 
much  more  serious  import  than  at  earUer  periods  of  life,  and  are 
rarely  persistent  without  organic  lesions  of  the  nervous  centres  or 
their  investments.  Convulsions,  chorea,  and  hysteria,  are  raj-e 
after  the  critical  i>criod.  Tetanus  obeys  the  same  law,  though  less 
obviously.  Hooping-cough,  notwithstanding  the  extreme  preva- 
lence of  bronchial  and  other  aifectiona  of  the  respiratory  organs,  ia 
80  seldom  met  with  beyond  middle  life,  that  out  of  an  aggregate 
number  of  61.151  deaths  caused  by  it  in  England  in  the  seven 
years  1848-54,  but  twenty-seven  occuiTed  in  persons  above  thirty- 
five  years  of  age."  Heberdeu  mentions  that  he  saw  this  disease 
in  a  woman  of  seventy,  and  in  annther  of  fourscore  years.  In 
1841  I  had  a  man  of  this  age  under  my  care  in  whom  the  parox- 
ysma  were  severe  and  frequent ;  and  though  he  ultimately  recovered, 
convalescence  was  tedious.  The  late  Dr  R.  B.  Todd  informed  me 
that  he  once  attended  a  man  and  wife,  both  about  seventy,  with 
this  disease,  They  perfectly  recovered.  But  of  the  above  twenty- 
seven  fatal  coses  in  persons  alwve  thirty-five,  only  four  occurred 
after  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  age.  Nor  does  epilepsy  appear  to  be 
an  exception,  for,  though  very  fatal  at  advanced  periods  of  life,  it 
has  usually  existed  for  many  years,  or  returned  after  long  absence ; 
and  the  cases  are  comparatively  unfrequent  in  which  it  shows 
itself  for  the  first  time  in  old  age,  in  a  genuine,  well-marked  con- 
vidsive  form,  euch  as  it  generally  presents  in  the  young,  or  in 
middle  life.  Moreover,  the  severity  of  tlie  paroxysms  usually 
diminishea  with  the  progress  of  years  in  the  aged, 

•  Eiglitflpntb  Anii.  R-y\i.  Bflg-Ofln.,  p.  160, 
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CHAPTER   II. 


MENINGITIS. 


Inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  is  by  no  means  un- 
frequent  at  advanced  periods  of  life.  We  are  too  much  inclined 
to  regard  it  as  almost  solely  appertaining  to  infancy,  and  the  first 
ten  or  twelve  years,  because  it  is  then,  and  for  some  years  sub- 
sequently, that  we  meet  with  it  in  its  most  unequivocal  forms, 
with  acute  symptoms  and  well-marked  anatomical  characters. 
There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that  still  later  it  is  much  more 
common  than  is  generally  imagined,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
that  it  is  then  often  confoxmded  with  typhoid,  typhus,  and  "  ataxic 
fevers,"  to  which,  in  its  symptoms,  it  bears  a  very  close  resemblance 
in  the  decline  of  life. 

The  disease  seems  to  be  still  more  frequent  among  elderly  sub- 
jects on  the  Continent  than  in  this  country.  Numerous  cases  are 
recorded  in  the  French  and  other  journals  of  its  occurrence  in  sep- 
tuagenarians; and  so  common,  it  woidd  appear,  is  acute  meningitis 
in  old  persons  in  Germany,  that,  according  to  Dr  Day,  Schonlein 
regards  it  as  essentially  a  disease  of  declining  life.*  It  seems  that 
it  is  by  no  means  frequent  in  the  great  hospitals  allotted  to  the 
aged  at  Paris,  since  Durand-Fardel  met  with  but  a  few  rare 
instances  of  purulent  meningitis  at  the  BicStre  and  S&lp^tri^re ; 
and  Cruveilhier's  great  work  on  Pathological  Anatomy,  dra\ni 
from  observations  made  at  the  latter  hospital,  contains  only  two 
cases  in  persons  above  fifty,  both  of  whom  were  men,  one  fifty- 
three,  and  the  other  seventy-eight  years  of  aga 

Two  forms  of  the  disease  are  met  with,  the  acute  and  chronic. 
Both  present  great  varieties  in  their  character  and  progress. 

*  Day  on  tho  Diseases  of  Advanced  Life.  p.  166. 


SyTnptoma. — Acutt  itieniiigitis  seldom  occurs  suddenly  in  ad- 
vanced life  with  the  intense  symptoms  accompanying  it  in  early 
manhood.  TJsiially  it  commences  insidiously,  without  rigors,  and 
very  frequently  some  days  elapse  before  it  sufficiently  declares 
itself  to  be  recognisable  even  by  persons  familiar  with  the  diseases 
of  old  age.  Among  the  first  symptoms  are  peevishness,  or  irritabi- 
lity of  temper,  restlessness,  more  or  less  confusion  of  tliougbt,  in- 
attention, and  for^tfulnesa.  If  infirm,  and  already  an  inmate  of 
an  hospital,  the  patient  commite  strange  mistakes,  takes  possession 
of  another's  bed,  iisea  the  spittoon  instead  of  the  chamber-pot,  and 
is  frequently  found  lying  outside  the  clothes,  or  with  Ids  feet 
where  his  head  ought  to  be.  When  a<ldressed,  his  answers  are 
rational,  but  still  there  is  a  peculiarity  in  bis  maimer  and  expres- 
sion of  coant«nance,  an  apparent  slowness  of  comprehension,  and 
a  vacancy  of  the  eye,  that  warns  the  physician  of  the  approach  of 
some  important  cerebral  disease.  Along  with  these  symptoms,  we 
remark  prostration ;  in  walking  the  gait  is  unsteady,  and  in  lifting 
anything  to  the  mouth  the  hand  trembles.  The  pulse  is  natural, 
the  tongue  clean,  the  appetite  but  slightly,  if  at  all,  impaired,  the 
bowels  are  regular,  and  the  skin  is  of  natural  temperature.  The 
symptoms  are  still  purely  of  a  nervous  character,  and  there  is  as 
yet  little  or  no  vascular  excitement,  looal  or  general  While  these 
or  like  symptoms  are  being  developed,  after  twelve,  forty-eight,  or 
sixty-two  hours,  generally  within  twenty-four  hours,  more  or  less 
febrile  reaction  is  observed ;  but  very  seldom,  as  in  the  adult,  is 
there  mucli  heat  of  akin,  redness  of  the  face,  or  accelemtion  of  the 
pulse.  Nor  is  hea<lache  a  prominent  symptom ;  and  vomiting, 
frwiuently  distressing  in  youth  and  in  chililhood,  is  seldom  present 
The  eyes  are  sulfuaed,  the  pupils  either  abghtly  contracted  or 
naturaL  Knitting  of  the  eyebrows,  intolerance  of  light,  and  acute- 
neaa  of  hearing, — common  and  characteristic  of  the  disease  in  early 
life, — are  comparatively  rare.  The  scalp  is  hotter  than  natural, 
the  rest  of  the  surface  of  moderate  warmth.  The  feet  are  frequently 
cold.  In  many  cases,  the  only  physical  indications  of  increased 
vascular  excitement  in  the  head  observed,  are  the  injection  of  the 
eyes  and  heat  of  the  scalp,  Ireth  of  which  are  valuable  symptoms. 
Towards  evening  there  is  generally  increased  febrile  disturbance, 
denoted  by  Hushing  of  the  face,  where  it  had  been  previously  pale 
and  dejected,  dryness  of  the  skin,  greater  heat  of  the  scalp,  and 
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acceleration  of  the  pulse.  Wandering,  low  muttering  delirium, 
and  incessant  talking,  are  now  frequent  and  characteristic  symp- 
toms. Maniacal  excitement  is  imcommon.  The  general  features 
of  the  disease  are  of  a  typhoid  description.  The  tongue  becomes 
very  dry,  and  is  generally  brown  in  the  centre.  There  is  usuaUy 
great  thirst  The  patient  drinks  greedily,  but  seldom  asks  for 
liquid.  He  now  refuses  all  food,  or  takes  but  a  very  small  quan- 
tity at  a  time  when  presented  to  him.  The  bowels  cease  to  act 
without  medicine,  but  are  not  obstinately  confined.  Nervous 
twitchings  and  subsultus  are  observed  in  the  worst  cases.  If 
raised  in  bed,  these  sjonptoms  are  frequently  induced  when  other- 
wise absent,  and  the  head  trembles  as  well  as  the  upper  extremities. 
For  a  day  or  two  the  patient  still  answers  questions  rationally, 
though  perhaps  slowly  and  hesitatingly,  when  roused  from  the 
reverie  in  which  he  is  now  generally  wrapped.  He  moans,  but 
hardly  ever  complains.  Headache  is  certainly  still  slight  or  im- 
frequent  Unless  pointedly  asked  the  question,  there  is  never  any 
allusion  either  to  it  or  to  giddiness  or  tinnitus  auriimL  The  ab- 
sence of  headache  is  a  remarkable  fact,  considering  that  even  in 
the  most  acute  pus-forming  or  false  membrane-forming  meningitis 
it  may  be  entirely  wanting  from  the  beginning.  At  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  there  is  coma,  with  loss  of  consciousness,  sometimes 
slight  convulsive  motions  of  the  limbs,  frequently  retention  of 
urine  or  involuntary  discharges.  WTien  fatal, — and  it  is  so  in  the 
proportion  of  one  in  three, — the  disease  terminates  in  ten  days  or 
a  fortnight  from  the  first  setting  in  of  inflammatory  symptoms ; 
but  three  weeks  occasionally  elapse.  Resolution  or  death  is  its 
usual  result ;  it  seldom  assumes  a  chronic  form,  though  in  some 
cases  it  permanently  impairs  the  intellect,  and  generally  weakens 
the  whole  frame. 

In  numerous  examples  the  first  symptoms  observed  are  dulness 
of  intellect,  somnolence,  with  slight  frontal  pressure,  dryness  of 
the  tongue,  and  thirst ;  in  a  few  rare  cases,  the  disease  commences 
with  convidsions,  followed  by  maniacal  delirium,  and  evident 
local  vascular  excitement ;  in  others,  loquacity,  with  redness  of 
the  face  and  heat  of  the  scalp,  usher  in  the  disease.  A  well-marked 
case  of  this  description,  judiciously  treated  by  Messrs  Hoffmeister 
and  Cass,  of  Cowes,  I  saw  on  several  occasions  with  these  gentle- 
men in  1847.     The  patient,  a  distinguished  officer  seventy  years 
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of  age,  oi'  reserved  liabits,  goutj-  and  rheumatic,  was  observed  to 
become  unusually  talkative  and  easily  excited.  Id  a  day  or  two 
afterwards  feverish  symptoms  appeared,  with  flusliing  of  the  face, 
irritaliility  of  temper,  heat  of  the  scalp,  and  slight  headache.  From 
this  period  there  never  was  any  doubt  of  the  exist«nce  of  acute 
meningeal  tntlammatioQ.  He  recovered,  but  all  his  previous  infir- 
mities were  ^gravated,  and  his  constitution  was  irretrievably 
shattered  by  the  attack.  A  very  similar  case  occurred  in  an  in- 
pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  also  seventy  years  of  age.  In  thia 
instance  the  patient  sang  and  talked  incessantly. 

The  progress  of  tlie  disease  is  e<iuaUy  inconstant.  In  not  a  few 
cases  the  symptoms  of  febrile  excitement  are  wanting,  and  excepts 
ing  tremors,  nervous  twitcliings,  muttering  delirium,  and  dulaees 
of  comprehension,  witii  perhaps  dryness  of  the  tongue,  there  are 
uo  phenomena  indicating  cerebral  or  meningeal  inflammation 
until  a  short  time  before  deatli,  Dulness  of  intellect  and  stupor, 
with  more  or  less  Insensibility  of  the  limbs  and  relaxation  of  the 
sphincters,  are  frequently  prominent  symptoms  throughout  the 
whole  [utigress  of  the  disease,  as  if  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
brain  were  congested  or  suffered  compression  from  early  exudation 
on  the  surface.  Examples  of  this  description,  of  an  apoplectic 
characttT.  are  more  frequently  met  with  in  old  persons  addicted  to 
fermented  liquors,  in  whom  tbexe  exists  a  preternatural  enlai^e- 
ment  of  the  cerebi-al  vessels  from  repeated  engorgement.  The 
meningeal  and  cerebral  veins  are  in  such  cases  frequently  found 
greatly  dilated,  leaving  Uttle  doubt  that  during  life  there  existed 
excessive  venous  congestion.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  are 
masked,  and  though  paralysis  of  the  limbs  is  wanting,  they  are 
apt  to  be  confounded  with  eO'usion  into  the  brain,  or  softening  of 
its  texture, 

Diaijnogia. — The  disease  with  which  acute  senile  meningitis  is 
most  likely  to  be  mistaken  is  typlius.  The  dryness  and  brownne^ss 
of  the  tongue,  the  muttering  delirium,  excessive  prostration,  injec- 
tion of  the  conjimctiva  and  heat  of  scalp,  equally  appertain  to 
eitlier  affection ;  but,  in  meningitis,  the  lurid  hue  of  the  surface 
and  the  mulberry  rash,  characteristic  of  typhus,  are  absent,  while 
the  increased  heat  of  the  skin  is  very  generally  limited  to  the 
forehead  or  scalp  in  the  former,  instead  of  being  difl'used  as  in  Iho 
latter  disease.     Typhus   attwJcs  the  poor  preferably,  and   may 
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generally  be  traced  to  exposure  to  coutagion  when  it  seizes  the 
rich.  Meningitis  appears  to  have  no  particular  predilection,  affect- 
ing rich  and  poor  indifferently.  The  former  is  a  general  disease, 
implicating  all  the  solids  and  fluids ;  the  latter  is  mainly  local. 
The  head  is  primarily  and  principally  affected,  the  system  secon- 
darily. Acute,  sthenic  meningitis  can  only  be  mistaken  for  inflam- 
mation of  the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  Delirium  is  more 
marked  and  frequent  in  the  former,  and  convulsions,  rigidity,  or 
paralysis  of  the  limbs,  more  pathognomonic  of  the  latter  disease; 
but  in  truth  there  are  no  positive  and  distinctive  phenomena  pecu- 
liar to  inflammation  of  the  cerebral  tissue  itself,  or  the  membranes 
only ;  besides  which,  meningitis  is  generally  conjoined  with  cere- 
britis,  the  inflammation  of  the  membranes  usually  extending  to 
and  engaging  the  cortical  portion  of  the  brain.  The  differential 
diagnosis,  could  it  be  made,  is  in  reality  unimportant,  as  the  treat- 
ment of  both  diseases  is  precisely  alike.  Delirium  tremens  is 
another  affection  with  which  meningitis  is  very  liable  to  be  con- 
founded, and  conversely.  That  disease  is  chiefly  characterised  by 
wakefulness,  extreme  restlessness,  delirium,  and  tremor.  The  eye 
is  staring  and  agitated.  The  countenance  generally  bespeaks 
terror,  and  the  delirium  is  of  this  character,  the  patient  usually 
conceiving  that  he  is  about  to  undergo  the  most  dreadful  punish- 
ments for  slight  offences  and  imaginary  crimes.  In  meningitis, 
though  the  patient  is  sometimes  plunged  in  the  deepest  melan- 
choly, the  delirium  is  commonly  of  a  low,  muttering  description, 
and  quite  incoherent,  while  at  the  same  time  somnolence  and  stu- 
por, instead  of  wakefulness  and  animation,  are  ordinarily  observed. 
The  previous  habita  of  the  patient  also  assist  the  diagnosis.  Deli- 
rium tremens  in  advanced  life  invariably,  I  believe,  immediately, 
succeeds  continued  tippling  or  a  debauch.  It  is,  however,  worthy 
of  remark  that  this  disease  is  frequently  in  the  aged  accompanied 
with  inflammation  of  the  meninges. 

Caiises, — Setting  aside  those  cases  of  the  disease  originating  in 
mechanical  causes, — injuries  of  the  head,  disease  of  the  bones,  and 
morbid  growths,  possessing  no  peculiarity  in  advanced  life,  and  not 
referred  to  in  the  preceding  account, — the  causes  of  meningitis  are 
often  obscure  and  unsatisfactory.  Persons  addicted  to  the  free  use 
of  alcoholic  liquors  are  more  liable  to  the  disease  than  others,  and 
there  is  little  doubt  that  a  fit  of  intemperance  occasionally  induces 


it,  thougli  leaa  fre((ueutly  tban  it  does  deliriimi  treraeus.  Expo- 
sure to  the  rays  of  the  sun  is  a  well-knowu  source  of  tlie  disease 
in  earlier  life,  and  appears  to  be  equally  conducive  to  it  at  later 
epoclia.  Gout  aud  rheumatism  predispose  to  it,  if  they  do  not 
actually  produce  the  diecaae  itself — coustitutiug  gouiy  and  rA^jt- 
matu:  meningitis.  An  extremely  well-marked  case  of  the  former 
description  occnrred  in  an  in-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  fifty- 
eight  years  of  age,  in  1852.  With  an  attack  of  acute  gout,  affect- 
ing tlie  ankles  and  hands,  supervening  in  the  chronic  form  of  the 
malady,  there  were  bead-sjTuptoms,  delirium,  continual  muttering, 
somnolence,  nervous  tivitchings,  &c.  The  patient  survived  about 
a  fortnight.  On  inspection,  the  araclinoid  and  pia  mater  were 
found  minutely  iiyected  over  a  great  part  of  the  upper  surface  of 
the  brain ;  and  lining  the  dura  mater,  in  the  corresponding  situa- 
tion, there  was  a  fiilse  mcmbmne  of  considerable  thickness,  on 
peeling  off  which,  the  parietal  layer  of  the  arachnoid  presented  a 
highly  vascular  appearance  from  minute  capillary  injection.  Men- 
ingitis also  appears  to  be  an  occasional,  if  not  a  frequent  conse- 
quence of  Bright's  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  other  lesions  of  these 
organs,  impairing  tlie  efficient  perfonnance  of  their  functions. 
Almost  every  case  occurring  in  the  old  may  be  traced  to  one  or 
other  of  these  three  sources — gout,  rheumatism,  or  albuminuria ; 
anil  the  disease  in  them  is  very  rarely  if  ever  idiopathic,  unless 
the  few  instfmces  produced  by  the  direct  causes  above  alluded  to 
be  considered  as  entitled  to  this  appellation. 

Anaiomical  Appearaiicca. — The  disease  is  found  almost  always 
limited  to  the  arachnoid  and  pia  mater,  and  more  frequently  to 
the  membranes  covering  the  upper  or  convex  surface  than  base  of 
the  brain.  The  dm-a  mater  itself  is  very  rarely  the  seat  of  primary, 
so-called,  idiopathic  iufianunation.  The  various  results  of  inflam- 
mation present  themselves,  from  simple  vascularity  and  increased 
serous  effusion  only,  to  purulent  deposits,  deposits  of  lymph,  thick- 
ening, and  the  formation  of  false  membranes,  The  pia  mater  is 
oft«n  highly  injected,  and  its  meshes  engorged  with  blood  and 
serum.  When  this  membrane  is  chiefly  engaged,  a  sero-purulent 
fluid  is  frequently  found,  giving  a  greenish  api)earance  to  the 
surface  of  Uie  bi-oin,  and  widely  raising  the  ai'achnoid.  Opacity  and 
thickening  of  both  the  pia  mater  and  arachnoid,  especially  along 
the  margin  of  the  liemispheres,  is  so  common  after  the  meridian 
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of  life,  as  in  minor  degrees  scarcely  to  be  r^arded  as  morbid. 
There  are  few  cases  in  which  the  surface  of  the  brain  itself,  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  inflamed  meninges,  is  not  found  to  have 
participated  in  the  disease. 

Primary  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  ventricles  is  rare  in 
advanced  life,  and,  as  before  mentioned,  the  membranes  on  the 
convex  surface  of  the  brain  are  more  frequently  afiected  than  at 
the  base  of  the  organ. 

Treatment, — It  very  rarely  happens  that  the  sjinptoms  of  the 
disease  are  of  so  intense  a  character  as  to  dememd  general  bleed- 
ing, but  in  vigorous  constitutions  this  measure  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary, and  venesection  may  then  be  employed  with  benefit  In 
illustration  of  this,  I  may  mention  the  case  of  an  in-pensioner  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  muscular,  thick-set,  and 
healthy,  who  was  admitted  into  the  infirmary  thereof  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1855  with  all  the  symptoms  of  meningitis,  accompanied 
with  high  mental  excitement,  flushing  of  the  face,  brightness  and 
restlessness  of  the  eyes,  heat  of  the  scalp,  perpetual  loud  talking 
with  laughter ;  incessant  efforts  to  get  out  of  bed ;  occasional  rigid 
extension  of  the  index  finger  and  contraction  of  the  forearm,  par- 
ticularly strong  on  attempting  to  bleed  or  control  him.  These 
symptoms  had  set  in  the  preceding  evening.  His  pulse  was  quick 
and  full,  the  tongue  clean.  Bleeding  was  performed  to  the  extent 
of  sixteen  ounces,  the  blood  flowhig  in  a  large,  remarkably  florid 
stream,  with  but  slight  impression  on  the  action  of  the  heart.  It 
had,  however,  the  effect  of  subduing  the  mental  excitement  and 
reducing  the  redness  of  the  face.  A  few  hours  afterwards  he  was 
much  more  rational,  less  talkative,  and  the  pulse  had  fallen  from 
120  to  100.  Now,  as  yet,  his  bowels  had  not  been  opened,  and  the 
only  medicine  given  him  was  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  in  the 
infusion  of  senna,  so  that  the  improvement  was  justly  due  to  the 
bleeding.  On  the  following  day  he  was  still  better,  though  suffer- 
ing from  frontal  headache,  with  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  &c.  The 
disease  pursued  a  mild  course,  and  the  man  perfectly  recovered. 
It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  this  case  the  inflammation  of  the 
membranes  was  associated  with  inflammation  of  the  periphery  of 
the  brain  from  the  commencement.  Of  the  existence  of  phrenitis, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  none  of  the  medical  officers 
had  ever  any  doubt. 
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The  examples,  however,  in  which  bleeding  from  the  ann  is 
obviously  necessary  and  expedient,  are  nevertheless  few  in  com- 
parison to  those  in  which  such  a  proceeding  would  be  improper ; 
for  though  at  the  onset  the  prostration  accompanying  the  disease 
is  often  more  apparent  than  real,  but  a  short  time  elapses  before 
the  symptoms  assume  a  character  to  forbid  active  treatment  In 
by  far  the  greater  majority  of  cases,  local  must  be  substituted  for 
general  blood-letting,  even  at  an  early  period  of  the  disease ;  and 
in  its  advanced  stages,  opening  a  vein  would  hasten  a  fatal  ter- 
mination. Except  in  such  an  instance  as  I  have  alluded  to, 
attended  by  high  cerebral  excitement  and  vascular  action,  local 
blood-letting  is  not  only  infinitely  more  safe,  but  more  beneficial, 
and  it  can  be  repeated  from  time  to  time,  as  the  nature  of  the 
symptoms  may  indicate,  while  general  blood-letting  can  very  rarely 
be  resorted  to  more  than  once,  and  that  only  at  the  commencement 
of  the  attack.  The  beneficial  effects  of  local  blood-letting  may  be 
greatly  aided  by  position,  and  the  constant  application  of  cold  to 
the  head. 

No  time  should  be  lost  in  opening  the  bowels.  Four  or  five 
grains  of  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth,  with  two  or  three 
grains  of  calomel,  should  be  given,  and  followed  up  in  a  few  hours, 
in  uncomplicated  cases,  with  salts  and  senna.  In  feeble,  emaciated, 
or  exhausted  habits,  care  should  be  taken  not  to  act  too  sharply ; 
but,  where  purging  can  be  borne,  the  saline  aperients  are  of 
great  service.  Mercury  appears  to  have  a  beneficial  influence  in 
arresting  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  averting  its  conse- 
quences in  imcomplicated  attacks,  not  dependent  on  gout  or 
granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys.  A  grain  or  t^^o  of  calomel 
should  be  administered  every  two  or  four  hours,  and  the  mouth,  if 
possible,  very  gently  touched.  Where  local  bleeding  is  not  re- 
peated, the  calomel  may  be  conjoined  with  James's  Powder,  or 
fractional  doses  of  tartar  emetic.  Sufficient  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  depress  the  vital  powers  below  a  just  relation  with  the  activity 
and  nature  of  the  existing  symptoms.  Having  this  in  view,  it  will 
also  in  general  be  advisable  to  allow  a  fair  proportion  of  nutriment, 
milk,  strong  beef-tea,  sago,  &c.,  from  the  beginning.  Although 
light  and  noise  may  not  disturb  the  patient,  the  room  should  be 
darkened  and  quiet  maintained. 

When  the  more  active  symptoms  are  subdued,  and  stupor  has 
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succeeded  excitement,  a  blister  should  be  placed  on  the  nape  of 
the  neck,  and  the  raw  sur&ce  afterwards  dressed  with  blue  oint- 
ment Blistering  ought  invariably  to  be  delayed  till  the  period  of 
active  excitement  has  ceased  or  abated.  Cold  should  still  be  con- 
tinued to  the  head,  alterative  doses  of  calomel  or  blue  pill  admin- 
istered, the  bowels  regulated,  and  the  strength  supported  by  mild 
unstimulating  nutriment  During  convalescence,  and  in  certain 
cases  characterised  by  nervous  irritability,  sedatives,  especially 
henbane,  or  even  the  muriate  of  morphia,  may  be  prescribed  with 
great  benefit  * 

In  the  secondary  forms  of  the  disease  succeeding  albuminuria, 
our  chief  resources  are,  leeches  to  the  mastoid  processes,  cold  to 
the  scalp,  and  blisters  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Mercury  is  then 
of  little  or  no  avail ;  indeed  it  is  prejudicial  When  the  disease 
accompanies  or  foUows  gout  or  rheumatism,  very  similar  measures 
are  required ;  in  addition  to  which  we  should  endeavour  to  main- 
tain or  elicit  the  original  affection  by  mustard  cataplasms  and 
tepid  pediluvia,  while  at  the  same  time  the  poison  itself  should  be 
destroyed  or  its  formation  prevented  by  the  internal  exhibition  of 
colchicum  with  alkalies. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Membranes  of  the  Brain, — If  the 
invasion,  development,  and  progress  of  the  acute  form  of  the 
disease  be  frequently  obscure,  this  is  still  more  generally  the  case 
in  the  chronic  variety.  In  numerous  instances  the  disease  is  en- 
tirely latent  The  patient  is  reputed  to  labour  under  some  obscure 
cerebral  affection,  and  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  inflammatory 
action  within  the  skull  being  absent,  chronic  softening  of  the 
brain,  or  hydrocephalus,  is  presumed  to  be  the  malady  under 
which  he  is  suffering,  where  neither  paralysis  nor  convulsions  are 
present 

The  disease  appears  to  be  generally  of  a  chronic  nature  ab  initio, 
— chronic  in  regard  to  the  subdued  and  insidious  character  of  its 
symptoms,  while  at  the  same  time  it  pursues  a  strictly  chronic 
course,  seemingly  now  and  then  existing  for  a  term  of  one  or  two 
years.  I  have  never  known  it  follow  the  acute  form  of  the  disease, 
like  it,  it  is  a  not  unfrequent  result  of  albuminuria,  and  repeated 
attacks  of  delirium  tremens.  It  occasionally  also  appears  to  be 
dependent  upon  gout  and  rheumatism. 

Symptoms  and  Progress. — Chronic  meningitis  in  the  aged  is 
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almost  unifonnly  accompanied  with  great  impairment  of  tlie  men- 
tal faculties,  frequently  with  thickness  of  speech,  and  pamlytic 
weakness  of  the  lower  extremitiea,  the  gait  being  tottering  and 
feeble.  The  energies  of  the  whole  system  are  reduced ;  all  move- 
ments, whether  of  the  upper  or  lower  limbs,  are  perfoniied  slowly, 
awkwardly,  and  with  more  or  less  uncertainty.  The  functions  of 
organic  life  also  appear  to  be  impeded.  The  appetite  sometimes 
remains  good,  but  digestion  is  slow ;  the  bowels  are  inactive,  and 
the  various  secretions  are  either  vitiated  or  diminished.  Vertigo. 
silking  in  the  ears,  marked  loss  of  memory,  slowiieas  of  compre- 
hension, periodical  tits  of  passion,  and  occasional  attacks  of  head- 
ache, with  or  without  signs  of  local  vascular  excitement,  are  fre-  * 
quently  observed.  Sooner  or  later,  the  aged  invalid  takes  to  bed 
reluctantly.  ITiere  he  lies  uncomplaining,  vegetating,  the  mere 
wreck  of  what  he  formerly  was,  Iwth  iu  mind  and  in  body,  gra- 
dually sinking,  and  dying  often  in  conseqiience  of  sloughing  of  the 
hips  and  nates.  "  Tlie  general  paralysis  of  tlie  insane"  is  frequently 
but  a  form  of  this  disease. 

Anatomical  Appeurancfs. — On  post-vioriem  examination,  the 
cerebral  layer  of  the  arachnoid,  particularly  covering  the  convexity 
of  the  brain,  is  found  thickened  and  opaque.  This  membrane  at 
the  same  time  acquires  considerable  tenacity.  In  one  instance 
coming  under  my  observation,  theae  changes  were  of  the  most 
marked  character,  a  portion  of  the  arachnoid,  nearly  an  inch  square, 
being  fully  the  eighth  of  an  inch  thick,  in  appearance  like  the 
boiled  white  of  an  egg,  and  etiual  to  the  peritoneum  in  toughness. 
Tlie  pia  mater  also  becomes  thickened,  opaque,  and  injected.  A 
considerable  quantity  of  serum  separates  both  membranes,  and  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid  very  generally  contains  a  large  quantity  of 
a  similar  product,  perhaps,  however,  less  the  result  of  inflammatory 
action  than  the  consequence  of  accompanying  senile  atrophy  of 
the  brain.     The  ventricles  also  contain  much  senira. 

Trmlment. — Could  the  disease  be  recognised  at  an  early  period, 
relaxation  from  business,  the  avoidance  of  all  sources  of  cerebral 
excitement,  restriction  from  stimulants,  attention  to  diet,  and 
count«r-irritation,  might  arrest  its  progress ;  but,  as  it  is,  we  seldom 
meet  it  until  it  has  either  entailed  organic  lesions,  or  until  the 
period  has  passed  when  these  and  like  measures  might  have 
proved  beneficial     In  general,  there  is  little  more  for  the  practi- 
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tioner  to  do  than  to  watch  the  health  and  alle\iate  particular 
83anptoms.  An  open  state  of  the  bowels  ought  to  be  preserved. 
Periodical  attacks  of  headache  or  uisanity  may  be  relieved  by  a 
brisk  purge  or  moderate  doses  of  calomel  and  colocpith,  followed 
up  by  an  enema ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  head  should  be  kept 
cool  by  cloths  dipped  in  \4negar  and  water.  If  signs  of  vascular 
excitement  are  at  any  time  present,  two  or  three  leeches  may  be 
applied  behind  the  ears.  The  bladder  must  be  emptied  by  the 
catheter,  should  retention  of  urine  arise ;  and  where,  on  the  con- 
trary, there  is  dribbling,  a  proper  apparatus  must  be  worn.  Al- 
though stimulants  are  prejudicial  in  the  early  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  must  be  eschewed  during  attacks  of  excitement,  in  the  ad- 
vanced stages,  when  the  vital  energies  are  failing,  and  bed  sores 
threatened,  a  moderate  allowance  of  wine  is  required.  By  good 
nursing,  cleanliness,  attention  to  position,  and  the  use  of  the 
hydrostatic  bed,  the  fatal  event  may  be  deferred,  and  great  suflfer- 
ing  spared. 


CHAPTER   III. 

ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  HYDROCEPHALUS  SENILIS— 

(EDEMA  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Sebous  apoplexy  has  been  described  by  some  writers  as  the  acute 
hydrocephalus  of  old  persona  In  the  general  view  taken  of  acute 
hydrocephalus  in  this  country,  in  which  it  is  regarded  as  the  result 
of  simple  or  tubercular  meningitis,  this  disease  is  rare  at  advanced 
periods  of  life.  It  is,  however,  not  entirely  imknown,  even  in  ex- 
treme old  age,  as  a  substantive  disease  dependent  on  tubercular 
inflammation  of  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  There  seems  reason 
to  believe  that,  from  a  variety  of  concurrent  causes,  the  normal 
quantity  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  sometimes  suddenly  aug- 
mented, so  as  to  constitute  a  form  of  acute  hydrocephalus.  Fits 
of  stupor,  gradually  passing  into  coma,  mth  more  or  less  incapacity 
of  muscular  motion,  lasting  from  a  few  hours  to  some  days,  with- 
out paralysis  or  permanent  injury  to  the  senses,  and  very  common 
in  old  age,  are  not  improbably  occasionally  due  to  this  cause. 
Attacks  of  this  nature  are  frequently  met  with  in  very  old  subjects 
suffering  from  pulmonary  and  cardiac  diseases,  impeding  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  head,  and  also  in  such  as  have  previously  ex- 
perienced true  apoplectic  seizures,  with  or  without  consequent 
palsy.  Old  drunkards,  and  those  especially  who  have  had  re- 
peated fits  of  delirium  tremens,  are  prone  to  these  seizures.  Con- 
gestion of  the  brain,  or  of  its  investments,  is  a  consequence  of  all 
these  states  and  conditions,  and  serous  effusion  follows.  In  those 
cases  which  terminate  fatally,  either  suddenly  or  after  a  few  days, 
or  at  still  more  advanced  periods,  it  not  imfrequently  happens  that 
all  traces  of  congestion  are  absent,  and  the  only  morbid  appearance 
observed  is  an  increased  quantity  of  serum  in  the  ventricles  of  the 
brain  and  beneath  the  arachnoid,  with,  perchance,  vestiges  of  for- 
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mer  disease  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  As 
it  is  impossible  accurately  to  estimate  the  normal  amount  of  fluid 
in  these  situations  in  any  one  instance,  it  is  often  difficult  to  say 
that  it  is  increased  in  quantity.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case 
with  that  contained  in  the  sub- arachnoid  space.  When  it  exceeds 
three  drachms  in  either  lateral  ventricle,  it  may  be  regarded  as 
abnormally  augmented.  As  we  shall  presently  see,  it  is  generally 
in  both  situations  greatly  increased  in  old  age ;  and  there  csld.  be 
little  question  that  its  influence  in  the  production  of  apoplectic 
affections  has  frequently  been  overrated. 

Chronic  senile  hydrocephalus  mainly,  if  not  essentially,  consists 
in  an  increase  of  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  consequent  to  senile 
atrophy  of  the  brain,  and  is  a  beautiful  instance  of  a  conservative 
design,  rather  than  of  disease,  by  which  the  shrunk  brain  is  in 
some  measure  preserved  from  the  accidents  to  which  it  would  ever 
be  exposed  were  the  space  between  it  and  the  skull  left  imoccu- 
pied.  The  amount  of  fluid  varies  with  the  degree  of  wasting  of 
the  brain,  and  is  therefore  largest  where  the  bulk  of  the  organ  is 
most  reduced.  In  aged  subjects,  Magendie  collected  as  much  as 
eight,  ten,  or  twelve  ounces  from  the  cranio-spinal  cavities,  accord- 
ing as  there  was  a  greater  or  less  amoimt  of  atrophy  of  the  brain. 
The  effusion  is  not  limited,  as  this  author  and  those  who  have 
quoted  from  him  assert,  to  the  ventricles  and  sub-arachnoid  space. 
The  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  also  contains  more  or  less  fluid.  The 
chief  seat,  however,  of  the  effusion  is  beneath  the  arachnoid  and 
in  the  lateral  ventricles.  When  the  effusion  is  considerable,  it 
also  occupies  the  third,  fourth,  and  even  the  fifth  ventricles.  One 
or  both  of  the  lateral  ventricles  are  sometimes  enormously  dilated. 
Rokitansky  says,  "The  hydrocephalus  is  symmetrical  or  other- 
wise, according  to  circumstances.  The  quantity  of  serum,"  he 
observes,  "  contained  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  dimensions  to 
which  these  cavities  are  enlarged,  are  measured  by  the  degree  to 
which  the  brain  is  atrophied.  The  former  very  commonly  equals 
an  ounce  and  a  half ;  it  often  amounts  to  two  or  four,  and  may 
reach  even  to  six  ounces."  The  meshes  of  the  pia  mater  are  infil- 
trated, and,  together  with  the  arachnoid,  this  membrane  is  thick- 
ened. Usually  the  choroid  plexus  is  paler  than  natural,  and  it  is 
very  frequently  studded  with  serous  cysts  varying  in  size  from 
that  of  a  millet  seed  to  a  garden  pea     The  fluid,  in  the  different 


situations  in  whicli  it  exists,  is  limpid,  and  it  is  particularly  clear 
in  the  ventricles. 

Such  is  an  outline,  and  perhaps,  for  all  practical  purposes,  a 
sufficient  account,  of  this  form  of  hydrocephalus,  the  importance 
of  which,  like  the  preceding,  has  unquestionahly  again  and  again 
been  exaggerated,  and  symptoms  attributed  to  it  which  in  reality 
pertain  to  the  condition  of  the  brain  on  which  it  depends.  The 
associated  hypertrophy  of  the  meninges,  particularly  of  the  arach- 
noid, generally,  but  not  mvariably,  accompanying  the  effusion,  like 
the  effusion  itself,  is  a  provision  against  injury,  assisting  in  {illing 
up  the  vacuum  in  the  skull,  but,  above  all,  guarding  against  rup- 
ture, Tlie  best  examples  of  these  changes  are  found  in  individuals 
very  far  advanced  in  life  who  have  fallen  into  a  state  of  dementia, 
and  ultimately,  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  become  bedridden. 
8uch  persons  often  die  without  any  obvious  cause ;  they  cease  to 
exist,  throi^h  a  gradual  and  progressive  failure  of  the  nervous 
ftmction ;  and  it  is  impossible  to  ascrilje  dissolution  to  any  one 
lesion,  but  to  a  general  decline  of  the  vital  powers,  through  death 
commencing  at  the  nervous  centre. 

(Edrma  of  the  Brum. — As  an  ficute  or  idiopathic  affection,  serous 
infiltration  of  the  cerebral  substance  is  rarely  met  with  in  advanced 
Ufa  Chronic  otdema  is,  however,  common,  and  is  generally  asso- 
ciated with  (edema  of  other  parts,  or  with  atrophy  of  the  brain. 
It  is  consequently  often  present  with  the  chronic  form  of  hydro- 
cephalus, just  noticed,  and  originates  in  the  same  causes.  \Miat- 
ever  promotes  persistent  venous  congestion  of  the  brain  seems 
capable  of  producing  cedema  there.  We  thus  meet  with  it  in 
bronchial  affections,  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  chronic  pneumonia, 
phthisis,  and  in  dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart;  but  it 
even  then  almost  always  co-exists  with  wasting  of  the  substance  of 
the  brain,  and  frequently  with  senile  cachexia  and  general  debility. 

The  section  of  a  brain  thus  affected  exudes  a  quantity  of  serum, 
and  the  cut  surface  of  the  whit«  substance  presents  a  glistening 
aspect,  which,  in  the  atrophoid  bmin  of  old  age,  is  of  a  light  drab, 
dirty-white,  or  fawn  colour,  instead  of  pearly  wliite,  as  in  the 
young.  In  its  highest  degree,  as  obsen'ed  by  Rokitausky,  the  in- 
Gltration  breaks  down  the  texture  of  the  brain  into  a  dilHuent 
wateiy  pap,  from  which  serum  escapes  in  larger  quantity,  oeca- 
ttiiwiifig  a  form  of  white  softening,  which  is  seen  mostly  in  the 
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neighbourhood  of  the  ventriclea*  The  cedema  is  almost  always 
limited  to  the  superior  regions  of  the  brain.  The  cerebellum  is 
rarely  affected. 

Symptoms. — Chronic  cedema  of  the  brain  is  accompanied  with 
S3rmptoms  of  compression  of  this  organ,  gradual  in  their  invasion 
and  progress,  and  varying  in  degree  with  the  amount  of  serosity 
and  actual  condition  of  the  cerebral  texture.  It  impairs  the  dif- 
ferent mental  faculties,  blunts  sensation,^  and  occasions  more  or 
less  paralytic  weakness,  general  or  local,  according  to  the  nature 
and  extent  of  the  oedema.  Many  of  the  old,  bedridden,  and  infirm 
persons,  seen  in  every  workhouse  and  hospital,  lying  in  a  state  of 
mental  and  physical  torpor,  half  unconscious,  and  incapable  of 
assisting  themselves,  labour  under  an  advanced  stage  of  this  affec- 
tion. Bokitansky  thinks  it  very  probable,  that,  in  advanced  age, 
after  having  slowly  and  gradually  reached  a  certain  relative  degree 
of  intensity,  it  occasions  those  common  and  unexpected  deaths 
which  simulate  apoi)lexy.  As  a  general  rule,  he  farther  observes, 
haemorrhage  does  not  take  place  in  an  cedematous  brain."f" 

Treatment  of  Senile  Hydrocephalus  and  (Edema  of  the  Brain, — 
It  is  manifest  that  the  affections  we  have  been  considering  in 
this  chapter  can  very  seldom  of  themselves  be  objects  of  treatment 
They  are  more  generally  to  be  suspected  than  ascertained  during 
life ;  and  so  various  are  the  associated  circumstances  under  which 
they  appear,  or  upon  which  they  depend,  that,  could  they  be  diag- 
nosced  with  certainty,  the  treatment  must  vary  with  the  precise 
nature  of  the  symptoms  and  general  condition  of  the  patient 
Constipation  is  almost  always  an  obstinate  accompaniment  of  these 
and  like  affections,  and  very  frequently  it  requires  the  most  active 
medicines, — ^gamboge,  croton  oil,  and  similar  drastic  cathartics  for 
its  removal  or  alleviation.  I  know  of  no  means  so  effectual  in 
rousing  the  faculties  and  improving  the  general  condition  of  such 
patients  as  an  occasional  active  purgative.  Old  persons,  who  for 
days  lie  in  a  semi-comatose  condition,  from  which  they  are  only 
partially  and  temporarily  roused,  on  being  questioned,  appear  sud- 
denly to  have  a  veil  uplifted  from  their  mind  and  a  weight  re- 
moved from  their  limbs  after  free  action  of  the  bowels.  They 
slowly  relapse  into  their  former  condition,  again  to  be  relieved 

*  Rokitansky,  Path.  Annat.  by  Sydcn.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  408. 
t  Loc.  cit,,  p.  404. 
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by  like  treatment  And  we  can,  in  general,  only  hope  for  so 
much.  By  attending  to  the  excretions,  particularly  the  condi- 
tion of  the  urine,  employing  mild  diuretics  where  this  secretion 
is  deficient,  promoting  the  action  of  the  skin  by  tepid  bath- 
ing and  warm  clothing,  regulating  the  bowels  as  far  as  we  can  by 
mild  laxatives,  followed  up  occasionaUy  by  still  more  powerful 
ones,  we  do  almost  all  we  can  do  in  these  cases,  while  as  yet  the 
patient  is  not  entirely  confined  to  bed.  When  this  period  arrives, 
which  sooner  or  later  it  inevitably  does,  it  will  require  constant 
care  and  attention  to  avert  ulceration  and  sloughing  of  the  parts 
exposed  to  pressure.  The  usual  means  must  then  be  employed 
to  support  the  waning  strength,  and  administer  to  the  comfort  of 
the  helpless  sufferer. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


VERTIGO. 


There  is  scarcely  any  complaint  for  which  the  practitioner  is  more 
frequently  consulted  .by  persons  advanced  in  life  than  this,  and 
few  that  more  frequently  baffle  his  eflPorts.  Nor  can  we  be  sur- 
prised at  the  extreme  prevalence  of  vertigo,  the  obscurity  that 
envelopes  it,  and  the  too  generally  unsatisfactory  results  of  treat- 
ment, in  chronic  cases,  when  we  consider  the  variety  of  circum- 
stances under  which  it  occurs. 

Causes, — In  a  practical  work  devoted  to  disease  in  a  particular 
class,  it  would  be  out  of  place  to  advert  to  the  various  singular 
and  unsatisfactory  theories,  or  mere  hjrpotheses,  that  have  been 
offered  to  explain  the  immediate  cause  of  vertigo ;  among  the  last 
of  which  is  that  propounded  by  Eomberg,  who  places  it  among 
the  hypersesthesia  of  the  nerves  of  muscular  sensa  As  the 
centre  of  sensation,  real  or  illusory,  and  the  fountain  of  sympathy, 
derangement,  functional  or  organic,  can  exist  in  no  part  of  the 
animad  economy  without  disturbing  the  brain ;  and  vertigo  in  its 
different  degrees  and  associations  may  truly  be  regarded  as  as  much 
a  8}rmptom  of  disease  or  disorder  of  that  organ  as  cough  is  of  the 
respiratory  apparatus.  It  is  the  most  common  of  all  sjrmpathetic 
affections  referrible  to  the  brain,  while  it  almost  uniformly  accom- 
panies the  various  changes  of  which  its'  substance  or  investments 
are  susceptible,  and  is  not  unfrequently  the  very  first  indication 
of  approaching  serious  disease  in  the  head.  When  resulting  from 
structural  alterations,  it  is  more  especially  met  with  as  an  accom- 
paniment of  acute  and  chronic  softening  of  that  organ,  hardening 
of  its  substance,  tumors  imbedded  in  its  texture  or  pressing  on 
its  periphery,  and  chronic  thickening  of  the  membranes ;  lesions 
of  great  firequency  in  advanced  life,  often  insidious  and  uncertain 


in  tiieir  origin  and  progress,  and  frequently,  for  a  long  period, 
productive  of  no  otlier  inconvenience  than  more  or  less  vertigo  ol 
a  persistent  character. 

Among  the  moat  frequent  causes  of  this  very  common  com- 
plaint in  old  age  is  a  diseased  condition  of  the  arteries  of  the 
brain,  which  is  the  rule,  instead  of  the  exception,  in  persona 
beyond  sixty.  Not  only  is  the  circulation  in  the  brain  thereby 
impeded  and  interrupted,  but  rendered  in'egular  in  its  course  and 
distributioa  The  rigid  canals,  ceasing  to  exert  any  influence  on 
their  contents,  are  like  so  many  pas  ive  tubes.  Here  and  there, 
blocked  up  by  calcareous,  fibrinous,  or  fatty  deposit,  congestion  is 
promoted  in  one  ]H)rtion  and  aiiiemia  in  another.  Incapable  of 
accommodating  themselves  to  the  state  of  the  general  circulation, 
the  delicate  structure  of  the  hrain  is  thus  perpetually  exposed  to 
a  serious  disturbing  influence-  And  in  no  other  organ  more  than 
in  this  does  a  healthy  tone  of  the  circulation  pervading  it  seem 
requisite  to  the  smooth,  unruffled  performance  of  its  various 
functions. 

Veitigo  accompanies,  and  is  symptomatic  of,  two  directly  op- 
posite conditions  of  the  cerebral  circulation.  It  equally  attends 
plethora  or  anaemia  of  the  brain.  As  regards  sound,  discriminat- 
ing, safe,  and  successful  treatment,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  this  fact  should  be  borae  in  view ;  for,  though  the  time  has 
loQg  since  happily  gone  by  when  giddiness  was  regarded  as  but 
another  expression  for  fulness  in  the  head,  and  monthly  cuppings 
ordered  for  the  safety  of  the  aufl'erer,  there  are  still  not  a  few 
who  incline  to  this  opinion,  and  follow  an  erroneous,  not  to  say  a 
dangerous  practice.  Vertigo  in  advanced  life  is  much  more 
generally  produced  by  ana:mia  tlian  plethora,  and  it  is  still  more 
ftoquently  associated  with,  if  not  dependent  upon,  general  debility 
and  exhaustion  than  vigour  of  the  system  and  determination 
to  the  head ;  and  consequently  more  benefited  by  measures 
adapted  to  improve  the  strength  and  promote  the  circulation  in  the 
brain,  than  by  a  plan  of  treatment  calculated  to  lower  botk  This 
is  not  only  true  of  those  simple  forms  of  the  complaint  which  we 
cannot  trace  to  any  other  source  than  a  redimdancy  or  deficiency 
of  the  vital  fluid  throughout  the  system  generally,  or  locally  afl'ect- 
ing  tl(e  brain  only  or  chiefly,  but  it  is  also  true  of  the  numerous 
cftKA  of  giddiness  complicated  with,  and  arising  from,  disease  of 
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the  heart  The  most  persistent  and  aggravated  examples  of  this 
description  are  met  with  where  the  walls  of  this  organ  are  atro- 
phied and  dilated,  and  its  action  enfeebled,  as  in  fatty  degenera- 
tion; or,  again,  where,  through  a  patulous  state  of  the  aortic 
valves,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is  defectiva  The  robust, 
florid,  and  corpulent  city  alderman  is  less  subject  to  this  com- 
plaint than  the  anaemic,  ill-fed,  half-starved,  and  emaciated  pauper. 

Vertigo  from  plethora  occasionally  follows  the  suppression  of 
habitual  sanguineous  discharges,  bleeding  piles,  epistaxis,  hsema- 
turia  or  moelena,  and  is  a  common  sequence  of  the  cessation  of  the 
menses ;  but  in  most  of  these  instances  the  attacks  are  temporary 
and  remediable,  and  the  severest  forms  of  the  complaint  are  en- 
countered where  there  is  a  constant  loss  of  blood  from  the  lower 
bowel  or  uterus,  with  general  anaemia. 

Besides  excess  or  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  brain,  as  a  cause  of 
this  complaint,  impurities  circulating  in  the  blood,  where  there  is 
neither  excess  nor  deficiency,  appear  to  occasion  it  in  many  cases. 
Vertigo  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  tliseases  of  the  kidney  and 
biliary  organs.  Gouty  subjects  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it,  and  it 
is  equally  common  in  all  affections  impeding  the  decarbonisation 
of  the  blood.  In  cardiac  complications,  giddiness  is  sometimes  as 
much  due  to  this  cause  as  to  congestion  of  the  brain.  Old  drunk- 
ards, and  especially  those  who  have  experienced  delirium  tremens, 
suffer  much  from  giddiness.  It  is  peculiarly  characteristic  of 
epilepsy,  and,  wuth  momentary  loss  of  consciousness,  is  one  form  of 
this  disease.  Chronic  vertigo  is  in  a  great  number  of  cases  refer- 
rible  to  indigestion  and  habitual  constipation,  and  it  is  singular 
that  it  more  frequently  attends  functional  derangement  of  the 
stomach  than  organic  disease  of  this  viscus. 

We  meet  with  some  curious  examples  of  vertigo,  A  colonel  in 
the  army,  whom  I  have  attended  on  several  occasions  for  attacks 
of  congestive  headache,  and  who  is  very  liable  to  giddiness  on  the 
least  derangement  of  the  stomach,  is  almost  sure,  however  well  he 
may  be,  to  be  seized  with  it  if  he  walk  upon  asphalt  He  is  thus 
obliged  to  avoid  certain  parts  of  London,  often  to  his  great  incon- 
venience. This  is  no  fancy,  as  he  has  frequently  been  attacked 
when  previously  quite  unaware  of  the  nature  of  the  pavement  It 
is  singular  that  he  can  walk  upon  snow  or  sand  without  suffering. 

Dizziness  is  frec^uently  joined  with  tinnitus  aurium,  muscffi 
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volitautes,  obacurity  of  sight,  and  confusion  of  thought.  Origi- 
nating in  80  many  pathological  causes,  it  is  in  advanced  age  espe- 
cially that  we  see  its  most  varied,  complicated,  and  obstinate  fonna, 
and  it  is  then  that  we  more  fretjaently  encountur  the  singular 
varieties  in  which  the  individual  falsely  perceives  objects  movii^ 
perpendicularly  upwards  or  downwards,  and  in  which  he  experi- 
ences the  disagreeable  and  distressing  sensation  of  falling  back- 
wards or  forwards,  or  of  sinking  into  the  earth — modifications  still 
as  inexplicable  as  the  more  ordinary  attacks  of  the  disorder  accom- 
panied with  the  illusory  sensation  of  circnmrotatory  motion. 

Duration. — Occurring  under  so  many  different  circumstances, 
the  duration  of  this  complaint  is  very  varions.  Although  not 
unfrequently  the  immediate  forerunner  of  cei-ebral  haemorrhage,  or 
palsy  from  softenLug  of  the  brain,  it  has  been  known  to  last  a 
lifetime,  and  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find  that  it  has  been  of  ahuost 
daily  occurrence  for  periods  of  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  years, 
combined  with  other  s)^nptoma  usually  considered  as  proofs  of 
determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  I  know  of  one  instance  of 
this  kind,  where  the  individual,  an  old  soldier,  has  hardly  been 
free  from  it  these  twenty  years,  and  yet  some  attacks  ai'e  so  exces- 
sive that  he  is  obliged  to  sit  down  or  hold  on  by  the  nearest  object 
to  prevent  himself  from  falling.  If  we  except  occasional  attacks 
of  "  sick  headache,"  or  gout,  such  sufferers  not  unusually,  in  other 
rpapects,  enjoy  good  health.  Examples  of  non-plethoric  vertigo, 
of  vertigo  from  anamia  of  the  brain,  of  long  continuance,  are  also 
abundant;  but  as  this  state  is  very  often  dependent  uiren,  or 
associatfid  with,  impaired  general  health,  their  duration  is  neces- 
sarily more  limited. 

Prognosis. — In  estimating  the  import  of  vertigo,  it  is  of  the  fiiBt 
consequence  to  ascertain  the  duration  of  the  affection,  and  the 
circumstances  tinder  which  it  appears.  Tlie  more  recent  tlie  at-. 
tack,  the  greater  the  necessity  of  watching  the  case,  and  the  greater 
the  caution  in  pronouncing  the  result,  unless  it  can  be  traced  to 
some  obvious  sonrce.^-deraugement  of  stomach,  suppression  of 
habitual  discharges,  or  loss  of  blood.  If  the  individual  has  at  a 
former  period  experienced  a  fit  of  aiwjJexy,  however  remote,  and 
however  perfect  the  recovery,  we  must  not  conceal  from  ourselves 
the  too  freqnently  portentous  character  of  the  warning,  more  espe- 
cially should  it  Iw  combined  with  dimness  of  vision,  fonnicHtiun, 
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numbness,  the  pricking  sensation  familiarly  known  under  the 
name  "  needles  and  pins/'  or  neuralgic  pains  in  the  extremitiea 
And  the  apprehension  is  not  much  lessened  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  person  is  apparently  in  his  usual  state  of  health,  or  even 
expresses  himself  as  having  lately  been  feeling  better  than  ordi- 
nary. It  is  the  association,  however,  with  one  or  more  of  these 
symptoms,  or  the  fact  of  a  former  attack  of  apoplexy  or  palsy,  that 
attaches  unusual  importance  to  the  occurrence  of  vertigo,  and 
awakens  in  us  a  sense  of  danger.  In  a  vast  number  of  cases,  ver- 
tigo is  a  fugitive  symptom ;  but  a  first  or  second  attack,  in  a  per- 
son beyond  the  middle  of  life,  such  as  induces  him  to  solicit  relief, 
ought  not  assuredly  to  be  disregarded.  Where  the  complaint  has 
assumed  a  chronic  form  danger  may  have  ceased ;  but  the  prospect 
of  ultimate  recovery  diminishes  with  the  past  duration  of  the  aflTec- 
tion  and  the  nature  of  the  existing  associations. 

Treatment, — Passing  over  the  symptomatic  attacks  of  the  dis- 
order, from  lesions  of  the  brain,  dyspeptic,  pulmonary,  cardiac, 
and  renal  afifections,  the  treatment  of  which  is  chiefly  subservient 
to  the  primary  maladies,  we  come  to  those  more  particularly  of  an 
idiopathic  character ;  and  here,  as  indeed  in  the  secondary  forms 
of  this  complaint,  the  first  question  for  the  consideration  of  the 
practitioner  is,  whether  plethora  or  anaemia  of  the  brain  is  present 
The  solution  of  this  question  determines  him  to  advise  depletory 
measures,  or  a  tonic  and  restorative  treatment.  I  have  already 
stated  my  opinion,  that  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of  vertigo  in 
advanced  life  belong  to  the  latter  category,  and  that  few,  compa- 
ratively few  attacks  proceed  from  determination  to  the  brain,  how- 
ever Common  giddiness  may  be  in  a  congested  state  of  that  oi^gan 
from  disease  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  Without,  therefore,  pretty 
clear  evidence  of  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  such  as 
.  throbbing,  redness  of  the  face,  congestion  of  the  eyes,  buzzing  in 
the  ears,  with  or  without  associated  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ven- 
tricle, and  fulness  and  freedom  of  the  pulse,  we  should  be  cautious 
in  recommending  general  or  local  blood-letting.  In  full  habits, 
and  in  doubtful  cases  of  recent  origin,  a  single  cupping  may  be 
practised,  and  the  patient  should  be  put  on  a  restricted  diet,  de- 
barred the  use  of  stimulants,  and  an  open  state  of  the  bowels 
enjoined.  But  it  occasionally  happens,  that  even  this  cautious 
line  of  treatment  and  change  of  habits  of  life  are  followed  by  an 
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aggravatiou  of  the  disorder,  where,  however  iuexplicable  and  pnra- 
doxical  it  may  appear,  an  entirely  opposite  plan  of  treatment 
brings  with  it  the  required  relief.  This  has  been  observed  where 
reason  and  experience  in  analogous  cases  have  dictated  copious 
bleedings.  Dr  Elliotson*  has  mentioned  a  case  of  the  kind,  oc- 
curring in  a  strong  old  gentleman  upwards  of  sixty  years  of  age, 
with  a  florid  complexion  and  in  full  vigour,  who  had  a  constant 
sensation  as  if  he  were  going  to  fall  forwards, — a  sense  of  plung- 
ing as  he  sat  in  the  chair.  He  had  no  pain  at  all,  but  he  had 
heat,  and  the  throbbing  in  his  forehead  was  "  terrifie."  Conceiv- 
ing that  antiphlogistic  treatment  was  required,  particularly  as  the 
patient  was  a  very  excitable .  person,  Dr  Elliotson  recommended 
that  it  should  be  put  in  practice,  and  that  the  diet  should  be  low; 
but  these  measures,  he  understood,  were  enforced  without  the  least 
benefit.  Meat,  wine,  and  stimulants  of  all  kinds  were  afterwards 
allowed,  and  it  was  said  the  patient  got  perfectly  well.  Dr  Elliot- 
aoB  appears  to  regard  vertigo  as  very  frequently  connected  with 
phrenitis,  in  the  alisence  of  sympathy  with  the  stomach  and  intes- 
tines, and  is  an  advocate  for  bleeding;  but  he  justly  observes, 
simple  vertigo  may  depend  upon  an  opposite  state  of  the  brain, 
and.  commenting  on  this  case,  says,  "  Here  was  an  instance  of  ver- 
tigo of  this  kind ;  it  was  difficult  for  me  to  form  an  opinion,  though 
I  had  paid  great  attention  to  these  diseases,  and  1  formed  a  wrong 
judgment.  I  tliought  antiphlogistic  treatment  would  be  best,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  other  mode  might  not  have  succeeded,  if 
the  anti-inflammatory  treatment  had  not  been  put  in  practice 
first."  In  a  similar  instance  of  a  threatening  aspect,  occurring  in 
B  corpulent  old  female  of  sedentary  habits,  with  a  thick  neck  and 
florid  complexion,  in  whom  I  could  only  account  for  tlie  vertigo 
by  supposing  an  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  a  lowering 
couise  of  treatment  ended  in  aggravating  the  complaint,  and  in- 
ducing singing  in  tlie  ears  and  dimness  of  vision,  all  of  which  sub- 
sided in  following  an  opposite  mode.  It  must  l>e  admitted  that 
cases  like  these  are  exceptionaL  They  warn  us,  Iiowever,  not  to 
trust  too  much  to  reducing  measures,  but  to  feel  our  way,  and  to 
be  guided  more  by  the  result  than  by  theory,  or  a  too  confident 
reliance  on  cbaguostic  accuracy.    Nor  are  they  quit*  imintelligible. 

■  Principloi  and  Pnotios  of  Medioiiia,  b;  Bogen,  p.  467. 
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No  doubt  they  aie  occasionally  examples  of  vertigo  from  stagnation 
of  blood,  impeded  or  disordered  circulation  in  the  brain  consequent 
to  the  diseased  state  of  the  arteries,  formerly  referred  to,  and 
which,  imder  such  circumstances,  is  more  likely  to  be  embarrassed 
by  means  calculated  to  reduce  the  contractility  of  the  affected 
vessels  than  by  such  as  maintain  power  and  promote  the  circula- 
tion generally. 

In  the  absence  of  the  symptoms  and  signs  of  determination  to 
the  head,  in  the  vertigo  fix)m  anaemia  of  the  brain,  or  debility  and 
exhaustion  of  the  system,  and  which  forms  are  generally  associated 
with  pallor,  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action,  corresponding  weak- 
ness of  the  pulse,  and  temporarily  ^relieved  by  stimulants  and  the 
recumbent  posture,  quinine,  iron,  and  other  tonics,  together  with 
a  generous  diet  and  a  r^ulated  allowance  of  wine,  are  required- 
Attention  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  paid  to  the  state  of  the 
bowels,  and  their  regularity  provided  for.  In  numerous  instances 
of  tliis  class,  the  decoction  of  bark  in  equal  proportion  with  the 
compound  gentian  mixture,  to  which  may  advantageously  be  added 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia,  will  be  found  serviceable.  Bark,  wine, 
passive  exercise,  and  animal  food,  are  our  main  resources  in  such 
cases,  and  they  often  succeed  in  entirely  removing  the  complaint, 
even  at  very  far  advanced  periods  of  life;  but  whether  they  do  or 
not,  this  line  of  practice  relieves  anxiety.  It  is  a  comfort  and  a 
consolation  to  the  patient  to  be  told  that  his  ailment  proceeds 
from  a  deficiency  rather  than  an  excess  of  blood  in  the  head ;  for, 
popularly,  the  former  condition  is  always  regarded  as  exempt  from 
danger,  while  the  latter  is  viewed  with  great  apprehension. 

It  is  superfluous  to  relate  cases  of  vertigo  treated  on  this  prin- 
ciple, but  the  following  are  perhaps  not  undeserving  attention : — 

Case  1. — A  lady,  sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  repeatedly  been 
under  my  care  during  the  preceding  thiiteen  years  with  rheumatic 
complaints,  was,  in  the  month  of  October  1853,  seized  with  giddi- 
ness, numbness  m  the  course  of  the  ulnar  nerve,  and  prickings  in 
the  corresponding  thigh  and  leg.  Her  general  health  was  good, 
and  the  different  functions  seemed  to  be  performed  regularly. 
Naturally  pale,  languid,  and  nervous,  and  of  extremely  temperate 
habits,  I  attributed  the  symptoms  to  ansemia  of  the  brain  ;  at  all 
events  I  had  no  hesitation  in  recommending  a  tonic  plan  of  treat- 
ment.    She  had  been  ill  about  a  month  before  I  was  consulted. 
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Various  means  had  been  tried,  and  among  the  rest  a  series  of 
mustard  cataplasms  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck.  The  greatest 
abstemiousness  had  been  observed ;  all  stimulants  were  set  aside, 
and  animal  food  taken  most  sparingly,  imder  the  terror  of  im- 
pending apoplexy.  Totally  opposite  measures  were  advised.  Wine 
was  ordered  three  times  a-day,  butcher  meat  twice  daily,  and  a 
mixture  of  the  infusion  of  cascarilla  with  the  carbonate  of  ammonia 
and  sweet  spirits  of  nitre  prescribed  morning  and  evening.  In  a 
week  she  was  nearly  well,  and  in  ten  days  more  all  the  suspicious 
symptoms  had  entirely  left  her. 

Case  2. — ^A  general  officer,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  holding  a 
high  civil  appointment,  entailing  anxiety  and  confinement,  small 
in  frame,  pallid,  but  usually  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health, 
with  the  exception  of  occasional  neuralgic  attacks  in  the  stimip  of 
a  limb  amputated  after  a  gimshot  woimd  forty  years  previously, 
experienced  repeated  seizures  of  giddiness  of  a  most  annoying  if  not 
alarming  character  during  the  last  two  years.  These  attacks  were 
judiciously  treated  by  his  ordinary  medical  attendant;  and  under 
the  influence  of  the  citrate  of  iron  and  like  remedies,  together 
wdth  a  meat-limch  and  wine,  they  ceased  to  be  frequent  or  trouble- 
soma  I  have  no  doubt,  had  other  treatment  been  resorted  to,  the 
most  serious  consequences  might  have  ensued. 

Every  workhouse  and  hospital  could  furnish  innumerable  ex- 
amples of  persons  relieved  and  cured  of  this  complaint  by  a  short 
residence  within  the  walls,  simply  by  an  improved  and  regular 
diet. 

In  obscure  cases,  unconnected  with  any  obvious  complaint  or 
pernicious  habit,  and  suggesting  no  particular  indication,  I  have 
seen  benefit  derived  from  a  perseverance  in  diuretic  medicinea  It 
is  obvious  that  too  much  attention  cannot  be  bestowed  on  the 
state  of  the  vajious  excretions.  Setons  and  issues  are  seldom  re- 
sorted to  now-a-days,  and  the  sooner  they  are  wholly  discarded 
the  better. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


EPILEPSY. 


Epilepsy  is  justly  regarded  as  more  peculiarly  a  disease  of  youth 
and  manhood  than  of  subsequent  periods  of  life.  After  twenty, 
imtil  sixty  or  seventy,  the  disposition  to  it  appears  to  decrease, 
though  neither  steadily  nor  r^ularly  with  each  quinquennial  period 
About  seventy  it  again  increases  in  frequency.  No  age  is  exempt 
from  it ;  and  the  mortality  it  occasions  in  advanced  life,  whether 
originating  then  or  earlier,  entitles  it  to  a  place  in  this  work. 

I  have  said  that  no  age  is  exempt  from  it.  Heberden*  noted 
several  who  b^an  to  be  epileptic  at  almost  every  year  between 
twenty  and  fifty ;  a  few  had  fallen  into  it  at  sixty,  and  he  saw  one 
whose  first  attack  was  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  life,  who 
from  that  time  was  often  visited  with  it  for  at  least  six  or  seven 
years,  and  probably  as  long  as  he  lived.  Eomberg-f-  attended  a 
lady  fifty-six  years  of  age,  who  in  her  fifty-fifth  year,  after  the 
cessation  of  her  menstrual  period,  was  seized  with  epilepsy,  the 
paroxysm  of  which  only  occurred  at  night  time.  According  to 
the  same  author,  Maisonneuve  has  related  two  cases,  one  of  which 
occurred  in  a  man  of  seventy-two  years,  who  was  first  attacked  in 
his  sixty-ninth ;  the  other  in  a  female  of  seventy-five,  who  was 
first  seized  in  her  sixty-second  year.  In  eighteen  epileptics  at  the 
S&lpetrifere,  MM.  Bouchet  and  Cazauvielh  foimd  three  who,  at  the 
period  of  decease,  were  respectively  fifty-two,  seventy-four,  and 
seventy  years  of  age,  the  first  of  whom  had  only  been  epileptic 
four  years,  the  second  seven  years,  and  the  third  five  years. J  Out 
of  232  cases  collected  by  M.  Beau,  the  disease  first  manifested 

*  History  and  Cure  of  Diseases,  p.  168. 

t  On  the  Dis.  of  the  Nervous  System.    Sydenham  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  209. 

t  Note  in  Diet,  de  Med.,  art.  Epilepsie,  tome  xii.  p.  197. 


itself  between  forty  aud  tii'ty  yeara  of  age  fifteen  times,  unci  Ije- 
tween  fifty  and  sixty,  four  times.  Within  the  short  space  of  three 
yeara  I  had  under  my  care  no  fewer  than  ten  eases,  all  occurring 
in  men  above  sixty-five  yeara  of  age,  in  a  population  of  500,  and 
in  an  institution  from  which  epileptics  are  excluded  when  the 
disease  is  known  to  exist  prior  to  admission.  In  six  of  these  the 
fits  did  not  appear  till  after  the  sixtieth  and  sixty-third  year  had 
been  attained.  One  man,  of  sixty-five  years  of  age,  was  first  seized 
at  the  age  of  sixty-three  ;  another,  of  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  after 
an  interval  of  fifty  years,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five ;  a  third,  seventy 
years  of  age,  ten  years  before,  at  the  age  of  sixty ;  a  fourth,  slxty- 
aine  years  of  age,  when  in  his  sixty-fifth  year ;  a  fifth,  in  his  sixty- 
sixth  year ;  and  a  sixth,  seventy-three  years  of  age,  when  in  his 
sixty-fourth  year.  In  the  remaining  four  casea  Uie  date  of  the 
first  attack  could  not  be  ascertaineiL  They  occurred  in  men  sixty- 
fonr,  sLxty-six,  sixty-seven,  and  seventy  years  of  age.  In  ana- 
lyzing fifty-two  cases  of  the  disease,  occurring  exclusively  under 
his  own  observation,  Dr  Sieveking"  found  that  the  epileptic 
paroxysm  first  appeared  in  sixty-nine  per  cent,  from  infancy  to 
twenty-six  years,  inclusive  ;  in  fiftten  per  cent,  from  twenty-one 
to  forty  years,  inclusive ;  and  in  precisely  the  same  ratio  from 
forty-one  to  fifty-five  years,  inclusive. 

It  would  thus  appear  that  epilepsy  occurring  for  the  first  time 
at  advanced  periods  of  life  is  by  no  means  so  rare  as  seema 
generally  to  be  supposed.  Of  its  existence  and  fatality  in  very 
old  age,  the  returns  of  the  R^istrar-General  give  ample  proof 
Thus  it  has  been  calculated-f-  that,  in  the  metropolitan  districts, 
while  125  died  by  this  disease  annually  out  of  1,000,000  living 
between  fifteen  and  sixty  years  of  age,  305,  nearly  three  times 
the  number,  were  carried  off  by  it  at  sixty  years  of  age  and  up- 
wards oat  of  the  same  number  living.  It  must  be  remembered, 
however,  that  epilepsy  is  a  chronic  disease  of  variable  duration 
and  effects,  and  that  the  longer  it  has  existed  the  more  likely  is  it 
to  entail,  or  be  complicated  nith,  serious  structural  changes  in  the 
nervous  centres,  tending  towards  a  fatal  termination.  In  many 
instances,  in  which  it  is  met  with  above  the  age  of  fifty,  it  has 
originated  earlier  in  life.     Tlie  interval  between  the  paroxysms  la 

•  M.  C.  Traua.,  vol.  il.  p.  157. 

t  Fiflh  Ansuftl  Report  o(  the  KesMlru-Qeuenl.  p.  460. 
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sometimes  so  extended,  that  as  many  as  ten,  fifteen,  twenty  years, 
or  more,  have  elapsed  between  the  last  and  present  attack,  so  that  in 
old  subjects  a  difl&culty  frequently  presents  itself  in  acquiring 
exact  information  as  to  the  period  at  which  the  disease  was  first 
observed  to  occur.  Dr  Elliotson  had  an  old  lady  under  his  care 
who  had  had  epilepsy  when  a  child  every  few  weeks;  the  fits 
grew  rarer  till  puberty.  During  the  menstruating  period  they 
disappeared,  "  and  she  had  no  fit  for  thirty  years ;  but  when  men- 
struation ceased,  they  returned  eveiy  year  or  two."  I  have  above 
alluded  to  an  instance  in  which  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
disease  reappeared  after  it  had  been  absent  fifty  years. 

Judging  by  its  mortality,  epilepsy  is  more  frequent  in  the  female 
than  male  after  fort}'.  It  has  been  calculated,  that  out  of  100,000 
dying  in  the  metropolis  from  different  causes,  2010  males  die  of 
this  disease  between  the  age^  of  forty  to  seventy,  and  2458  femalea 
That  this  prevalence  and  fatality  is  owing  to  the  influence  of  the 
cessation  of  the  menses,  and  to  uterine  affections,  seems  proved  by 
the  fact,  that  while  but  1082  males  are  carried  off  by  the  disease 
at  the  age  forty  to  fifty  out  of  100,000  deaths  from  various  dis- 
eases, no  fewer  than  1328  females  die  by  it  at  the  same  age ;  and 
the  influence  of  menstruation  is  still  further  illustrated  by  1271 
females  dying  of  epilepsy  out  of  100,000  deaths  at  the  age  fifteen 
to  twenty,  and  but  866  males  at  the  S6une  age.* 

While  I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  disease  is  not 
only  more  frequent  and  more  destructive  at  advanced  periods 
of  life  than  is  generally  believed,  it  is  important  to  observe  that 
fatal  cases  of  the  convidsive  form  of  apoplexy — that  form  more 
particularly  perhaps  met  with  in  old  subjects,  of  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage, accompanied  with  convulsive  movements  of  the  extremities 
or  features,  or  of  both — are  often  confounded  with  epilepsy. 
Softening  of  the  brain  is  so  commonly  productive  of  muscular  con- 
tractions or  convulsions,  that  it  frequently  simulates  epilepsy,  and 
must  also  often  be  mistaken  for  it ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  can- 
not help  thinking  that  the  wide-spread  belief  of  the  rarity  of 
genuine  epilepsy  in  old  age  deceives  many,  and  leads  them  to 
attribute  to  syncope  and  to  vertigo,  and  even  to  apoplexy  itself, 
those  more  obscure  and  not  less  important  attacks  of  the  disease, 

*  See  Fifth  Annnal  Report  of  the  Regifltrar-Generftl,  pp.  817-821. 
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unattended  with  convulsions,  and  productive  of  but  temporary  or 
incomplete  loss  of  consciousness. 

This  form  is  perhaps  still  more  common  than  the  more  violent 
attacks,  when  the  disease  appears  for  the  first  time  in  advanced 
life.  It  is  the  vertiginous  epilepsy  of  some  writers,  the  "petit 
mai"  of  the  French,  in  contradistinction  to  the  "  Jiaut  mul,"  or 
convulsive  epilepsy ;  and  if  it  is  not  more  frequent  than  this  form 
in  old  age,  it  is  doubtless  oftener  seen  then,  relatively  speaking, 
than  earlier.  It  frequently  precedes  convulsive  epilepsy  for  some 
time ;  and  those  who  are  subject  to  this  variety  of  the  disease 
have  occasionally  nulder  seizures  without  convulsions.  As  old 
age  advances,  the  disease  frequently  assimies  the  non-convulsive 
character. 

Symptoms. — Attacks  of  this  kind  set  in  variously,  with  or  with- 
out premonitory  83rmptom8,  and  present  different  degrees  of  inten- 
sity with  regard  to  the  state  of  the  mental  faculties.  Sometimes 
the  patient  suddenly  loses  consciousness,  and  faUs  to  the  ground 
in  a  state  of  total  insensibility,  after  uttering  a  faint  shriek,  and 
recovers  his  senses  in  a  few  seconds,  or  in  a  minute  or  two.  In 
other  cases  there  is  no  scream  whatever,  merely  vertigo  with  an 
approach  to  insensibility  ;  or  consciousness  is  so  instantaneously 
restored,  that  the  person  is  not  aware  of  having  lost  himself  for  a 
moment,  and  is  assured  that  all  the  while  he  was  perfectly  cogni- 
sant of  what  took  place,  though  imable  to  give  utterance  to  his 
wants  or  feelings.  Such  patients  may  be  seen  lying  like  statues, 
pale  or  livid,  with  open  eyes  and  relaxed  and  powerless  limba 
Occasionally  a  slight  convulsive  twitch  of  certain  muscles  of  the 
face  or  extremities,  sometimes  mere  rigidity  of  a  finger,  accom- 
panies these  attacks;  but  often  they  are  tmattended  with  any 
muscular  movements  whatever.  Vertigo,  with  faintness  and  tran- 
sient or  incomplete  loss  of  consciousness,  then  characterise  them. 

Case  1. — A  gentleman,  now  sixty  years  of  age,  whom  I  have 
fiequently  seen  in  this  state,  tells  me,  that  inmiediately  before 
the  attacks  come  on  he  suffers  from  various  "  queer"  and  inde- 
scribable sensations  in  his  head,  with  giddiness.  He  sometimes 
experiences  a  feeling  of  pressure  on  the  top  of  the  head,  and  is 
sick  at  stomach,  but  never  vomita  Almost  always  he  has  time 
to  sit  or  lie  down  before  he  is  finally  seized.  The  attacks  are  over 
in  five  or  ten  minutes ;  leaving  behind  them  a  sense  of  weariness 
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in  the  limba  He  never  screams,  and  if  at  all  convulsed,  the  con- 
tractions are  limited  to  one  cheek,  but  so  slight  as  to  be  scarcely 
observabla  The  fits  are  more  frequent  in  cold  weather.  They 
appear  at  irregular  inten^als,  and  chiefly  during  the  day.  For 
more  than  a  year  past  he  has  entirely  escaped,  though  before  that, 
for  two  years,  the  seizures  were  very  frequent  Some  years  pre- 
viously, while  living  in  the  West  Indies,  he  was  subject  to  the 
convulsive  form  of  the  disease. 

Case  2. — ^Another  gentleman,  sixty-one  years  of  age,  has  had 
non-convulsive  epilepsy,  with  occasional  attacks  of  the  convulsive 
kind,  these  twenty  years.  In  this  case  the  attacks  generally  occur 
in  the  night-time,  but  I  have  seen  them  happen  while  he  was 
speaking  to  me  in  the  street,  or  in  the  act  of  reading  a  newspaper. 
Persons  imacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  malady  would  sup- 
pose that  he  was  merely  "  absent,"  or  in  a  "  deep  brown  study," 
as  on  these  occasions  he  becomes  fixed,  and  apparently  wholly 
absorbed  in  what  has  been  said,  or  he  slides  down  into  his  chair 
speechless  and  motionless.  Giddiness  and  slowness  of  speech, 
with  loss  of  verbal  memory,  generally  precede  the  consummation 
of  these  seizures,  which  are  only  of  a  few  seconds*  duration.  The 
convulsive  fits  are  longer,  and  leave  him  weak  and  stupid  the 
whole  of  the  next  day.  The  slighter  attacks  pass  off  without  any 
other  effect  than  temporary  dulness  or  stupor,  lasting  from  half 
an  hour  to  an  hour  or  more. 

Very  often,  whatever  may  be  the  nature  of  the  paroxysm,  the 
warnings,  when  they  exist  at  all,  consist  only,  as  in  these  cases,  in 
vertigo,  confusion  of  thought,  depression  of  spirits,  or  irritability 
of  temper.  The  epileptic  aura  is  still  more  rare  in  old  age,  but  I 
have  seen  several  well-marked  instances  ;  and  at  the  very  period 
I  am  writing  a  case  has  occurred  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  of  a  man 
in  his  sixty-fifth  year,  named  Doubleday,  two  years  subject  to 
convulsive  epilepsy,  who,  immediately  preceding  his  last  paroxysm, 
had  coldness  and  tingling  in  the  feet,  gradually  passing  up  the 
limbs,  with  a  perfect  assurance  of  the  approach  of  the  fit.  I  wit- 
nessed this  seizure  from  the  first  intimation  to  the  end ;  and  I 
have  seen  him  on  other  occasions  similarly  attacked. 

A  long  succession  of  minor  paroxysms,  with  more  or  less  coma, 
extending  over  a  period  of  ten,  twenty,  or  even  thirty  hours,  occa- 
sionally show  themselves.     Morgagni  has  incidentally  alluded  to 
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the  case  of  a  cardinal  who  suflfered  sixty  fits  in  twenty-four  hours. 
In  an  instance  of  this  sort,  presenting  in  an  old  soldier  in  Chelsea 
Hospital,  over  sixty  years  of  age,  the  intervals  of  the  brief  attacks 
were  attended  by  spasmodic  twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck 
and  face,  consciousness  being  at  the  same  time  quite  restored,  and 
the  exhausted  patient  perfectly  aware  of  these  involuntary  move- 
ments. 

Prognosis, — ^With  the  advance  of  old  age,  in  the  decline  of 
life,  the  convulsive  attacks  diminish  in  severity  and  frequency, 
and,  as  already  remarked,  are  often  replaced  by  the  simple, 
comatose,  vertiginous,  or  non-convulsive,  form  of  the  disease.  The 
paroxysms  of  either  form  not  unfrequently  entirely  disappear  as 
life  advances.  Notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  co-existing  func- 
tional and  organic  disease,  and  contrary  to  what  might  have  been 
expected,  the  prognosis  is  upon  the  whole  more  favourable  when 
epilepsy  shows  itself  for  the  first  time  after  fifty  or  sixty  years  of 
age  than  at  middle  life,  the  disease  appearing  to  follow  the  general 
law  resulting  from  a  progressive  diminution  of  irritabiUty  of  the 
nervous  and  muscular  systems  in  old  age.  Herpin*  reports  five 
cured  out  of  six  who  commenced  to  be  epileptic  between  fifty  and 
eighty  years ;  but  this  is  much  too  favourable  an  estimate,  and, 
derived  from  so  limited  a  number,  is  almost  without  any  value. 
I  have  sometimes  regarded  a  person  as  cured  who  a  year  or  two 
afterwards  had  a  succession  of  fits. 

Besides  asphyxia,  an  immediate  danger  of  an  epileptic  paroxysm 
in  old  people  is  its  termination  in  sanguineous  efifusion  during  the 
violence  of  the  struggle,  and  accompanying  congestion,  the  altered 
condition  of  the  arteries  predisposing  them  to  rupture.  When 
either  form  of  the  disease  has  existed  for  some  years,  and  the  fits 
are  frequent,  it  is  very  often  associated  with  more  or  less  dulness 
or  weakness  of  intellect  and  failure  of  memory.  Calmeil,  however, 
states  that  loss  of  reason  is  less  common  when  epilepsy  appears 
for  the  first  time  in  advanced  age.  Some  old  persons  fall  into  a 
state  of  dementia  as  soon  as  they  are  seized  with  the  disease ; 
others  retain  their  intellect  up  to  extreme  old  age.  An  epileptic 
in  Chelsea  Hospital,  now  in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and 
who  has  suffered  these  nine  years,  is  still  in  perfect  enjoyment  of 
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all  his  mental  faculties.  The  late  illustrious  Duke  of  Wellington, 
who  had  been  subject  to  epilepsy  for  a  good  number  of  years,  and 
who  was  iJtimately  carried  oflf  by  it  after  a  fourth  violent  seizure 
at  the  age  of  eighty-three,  preserved  his  intellectual  powers  to  the 
last  Cheyne  and  other  writers  have  also  alluded  to  several  cases 
in  old  persons  where  the  mental  faculties  remained  unimpaired  by 
the  fits.  Most  old  epileptics  become  apathetic,  silent,  and  taciturn. 
The  irritability  of  temper  that  so  frequently  accompanies  the  dis- 
ease in  youth  and  maturity  seldom  displays  itself  except  as  a  fore- 
runner of  an  attack,  and  generally  gives  place  to  moroseness  and 
melancholy.  Sometimes  a  suicidal  tendency  prevails.  In  one 
instance  long  imder  my  care,  the  individual,  a  very  old  man,  at- 
tempted to  destroy  liimself  twice — once  by  cutting  his  throat,  and 
a  second  time  by  throwing  himself  over  a  bridge  on  the  Thames ; 
and  I  have  repeatedly  heard  aged  epileptics  express  a  hope  that 
death  might  soon  put  an  end  to  their  suffering.  The  gait  often 
acquires  a  peculiar  slowness  and  unsteadiness ;  the  legs  drag,  as  in 
early  paraplegia ;  and  the  speech  is  sometimes  thick,  showing  that 
the  brain  or  cerebro-spinal  axis  has  become  deeply  affected.  The 
countenance  is  then  heavy  and  stupid,  and  the  mind  is  at  the 
same  time  weakened. 

State  of  the  Cerebral  CircvJation  during  the  Paroxysm, — ^The 
congestion  of  the  brain  accompanying  a  fit  of  the  disease  is 
secondary,  and  not  the  cause  of  the  paroxysm.  Attacks  in  old 
people  are  frequently,  in  regard  to  this  point,  peculiarly  instruc- 
tive and  adapted  for  observation.  In  most  instances,  if  carefully 
watched,  the  absence  of  primary  determination  to  the  head  is 
rendered  apparent  by  the  shrinking  and  extreme  pallor  of  the 
countenance ;  and  it  is  only  after  the  fit  is  established  that  the 
features  turn  livid  or  red,  if  at  all,  though  the  carotids  and  heart 
may  have  been  pulsating  violently.  The  arterial  circulation  within 
the  skull  would  thus,  in  the  first  instance,  appear  to  be  obstructed 
either  by  paralysis  of  the  capillaries,  or  more  probably  by  spasm. 
Amemia  predisposes  to  the  disease  much  more  than  plethora,  and 
the  majority  of  old  people  attacked  are,  though  by  no  means  in- 
variably, thin,  spare,  and  pallid.  Kussmaul  and  Tenner*  have 
shown,  or  rendered  it  very  probable,  by  their  numerous  experi- 
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ments  and  observations  on  warm-blooded  animals,  that,  although 
it  is  not  the  proximate  cause  of  an  epileptic  fit,  the  sudden  inter- 
ruption of  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain  is,  if  not  the  earliest, 
among  the  earliest  phenomena.  An  amsBmic  condition  of  the  brain 
proper  seems  also  to  be  the  view  entertained  by  Dr  Brown- 
S^uard,  one  of  the  most  recent  and  original  writers  on  epilepsy, 
of  the  state  of  its  circulation  during  the  paroxysm,  congestion 
being  limited,  he  supposes,  to  the  parts  at  the  base  of  the  brain, 
the  medulla  oblongata,  the  pons  veirolii,  the  tubercula  quadrige- 
mina,  &c.,  while  "the  brain  proper  contains  less  than  its  natural 
quantity  of  blood."  However,  as  Professor  Schrceder  Vander 
Kolk*  has  remarked,  and  as  Andral  long  before  him  pointed  out, 
plethora  and  too  strong  congestion  excite  convulsions  as  well  as 
anaemia. 

Anatomical  Characters, — ^All  the  anatomical  lesions  to  which 
epilei)sy  has  been  attributed,  have  been  met  without  the  occur- 
rence of  the  disease  itself.  On  the  other  hand,  the  most  careful 
inspections,  conducted  by  competent  observers,  have  frequently 
failed  to  detect  any  structural  alterations  whatever  in  the  brain  or 
spinal  marrow,  to  which  the  symptoms  could  be  assigned.  Schrce- 
der Vander  Kolk,  above  quoted,  and  who  attributes  the  epileptic 
convulsions  to  exalted  sensibility  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  with 
vascular  dilatation  and  its  ulterior  results,  states  that  he  has  found, 
on  microscopic  examination,  the  nervous  centre  hardened  in  some 
cases  by  albuminous  exudation,  in  others  softened  by  fatty  de- 
generation. If  we  except  these  conditions,  the  same  negative 
results  have  been  obtained  in  the  examination  of  deceased  old 
epileptics  as  in  the  young;  with  this  difference,  that  lesions  of  the 
nervous  centres  and  their  investments  are  then  necessarily  more 
frequently  present  They  are,  however,  congenital,  accidental,  or 
the  consequences  rather  than  the  causes  of  the  diseasa  Some  of 
them,  when  they  exist,  are  sources  of  irritation,  predisposing  the 
individual  to  returns  of  the  paroxysms  on  exposure  to  ordinary 
causes,  such  as  irregularities  in  diet,  and  indulgence  in  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  latter,  of  all  inciting  causes,  is  one  the  influence  of 
which  in  the  production  of  epilepsy  in  old  people  is  the  least 
doubtfoL 
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Morgjigni,  with  others  before  him,  was  disposed  to  lay  some 
stress  on  a  redundancy  of  serum  in  the  brain  as  a  cause  of  the 
disease,  and  has  referred  to  three  or  four  cases  in  pld  people,  in 
which  water  was  foimd  in  great  quantity  in  the  ventricles  and 
between  the  membranes,  particularly  in  the  cases  of  two  old 
women  above  sixty,  whose  histories  had  been  furnished  to  him ; 
but  further  on  he  justly  observes,  "  water  is  often  found  in  far 
less  quantity"  (than  natural)  "  in  the  cranium  of  epileptic  patients." 
And  we  now  know  that  in  the  atrophied  brains  of  the  old  the 
ventricles  are  frequently  much  distended  with  serum,  where 
epilepsy  has  never  manifested  itsel£  The  severest  case  of  con- 
vidsive  epilepsy  I  have  ever  seen  in  an  old  person  was  de- 
pendent on  chronic  inflammation,  with  tliickening  of  the  dura 
mater  lining  the  temporal  fossa,  and  superficial  ulceration,  in 
the  same  locality,  of  the  surface  of  the  brain,  coverable  with 
the  tip  of  the  finger.  The  paroxysms  had  first  appeared  about 
two  years  pre\4ously.  They  were  of  daily  occurrence  for  a  fort- 
night preceding  death,  and  only  abated  as  the  patient  fell  into  a 
typhoid  condition. 

Epilepsy,  without  any  recognisable  alteration  of  structure  in 
the  head,  is  a  common  accompaniment  and  final  termination  of 
granular  disease  of  the  kidney,  several  instances  of  which  have 
come  to  my  knowledge  in  persons  far  advanced  in  life.  Other 
blood-diseases,  including  gout,  have  in  like  manner  appeared  to 
occasion  it  in  the  aged,  without  any  appreciable  alteration  being 
met  with  in  the  nervous  centres. 

Epileptics  are  frequently  carried  off  by  the  supervention  of 
acute  and  chronic  diseases  in  the  chest  and  abdomen.  Phthisis 
is  among  the  most  common  of  these,  even  in  very  old  aga  Apo- 
plexy and  palsy  put  an  end  to  many  who  have  been  seized  with 
the  disease  late  in  life,  or  who  have  acquired  it  early  and  survived 
to  old  aga  The  following  is  an  instance  of  sudden  termination  of 
the  disease  by  apoplexy,  after  it  had  for  some  time  shown  itself  in 
a  mild  form : — 

Case. — ^A  clergyman,  fifby-nine  years  of  age,  corpulent,  and  of 
florid  complexion,  had  for  a  year  or  more  been  subject  to  attacks 
of  giddiness,  with  momentary  loss  of  consciousness.  He  was  fre- 
quently seized  at  the  dinner  table,  on  which  occasions  he  was 
supposed  to  grow  sick  and  faint,  and  little  was  thought  of  the 
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attacks  by  himself  or  family.  After  having  been  unusually  fre- 
quent, he  was  one  morning  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of  convulsions, 
accompanied  with  foaming  at  the  mouth  and  great  distortion  of 
the  features.  Under  the  immediate  care  of  his  ordinary  medical 
attendant,  he  was  recovering  from  this  attack  as  I  entered  the 
room,  having  been  urgently  sent  for,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was 
able  to  give  a  clear  account  of  himself.  There  was  numbness  of 
the  little  finger  of  the  right  hand,  but  no  other  bad  or  equivocal 
symptom.  He  appeared  to  be  progressing  favourably,  and  was  be- 
lieved to  have  entirely  got  over  the  attack,  when  another  fit  oc- 
curred in  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  and  he  died  that  evening, 
comatose,  with  all  the  symptoms  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  never 
having  but  imperfectly  emerged  from  the  sopor  following  the  vio- 
lent convulsions  of  this  second  attack. 

Diagnosis, — ^Epilepsy,  in  its  severe  form,  is  only  likely  to  be 
confounded  in  advanced  life  with  convulsive  apoplexy,  and  soft- 
ening of  the  brain.     The  short  duration  of  the  paroxysm,  seldom 
exceeding  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  distinguishes  it 
from  the  former  disease,  which  is  usually  associated  with  or  suc- 
ceeded by  paralysis.     There  is  frequently,  however,  much  difficulty 
in  at  once  determining  the  diagnosis,   more  especially  in  the 
absence  of  paralysis,  as  in  simple  or  congestive  apoplexy  without 
effiision.     The  previous  history  of  the  case  will  then  greatly  assist 
the  practitioner.     In  softening  of  the  brain,  when  convulsions  are 
present,  they  are  more  permanent ;  and  an  attack,  such  as  at  first 
resembles  epilepsy,   is  shortly  discriminated  from  this   disease 
by  the  existence,  in  the  interval  of  the  paroxysms,  of  other  phe- 
nomena usually  absent  in  simple  or  genuine  epilepsy — ^viz.,  numb- 
ness, formication,  local  headache,  paralytic  weakness  of  a  limb 
or  of  certain  muscles,  abiding  malaise,  and  more  or  less  blunting 
of  the  intellectual  faculties. 

The  slighter  seizures  of  the  disease,  unattended  with  convul- 
sions, so  closely  resemble  syncope,  that  they  are  often  with  great 
difficulty  distinguished  from  it  On  close  examination,  however,  it 
will  be  observed,  in  these  mild  attacks,  that  the  individual  pre- 
serves a  certain  degree  of  consciousness,  though  unable  to  express 
himself,  and  that  the  circulation,  though  weak,  is  still  going  on 
steadily.  In  fainting,  the  immediate  attack  usually  passes  off 
more  quickly  than  in  epilepsy,  and  the  use  of  the  limbs  and 
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senses  are  more  rapidly  restored.  The  features  are  deadly- 
pale  in  syncope ;  in  vertiginous  epilepsy  they  assume  a  peculiar 
leaden  hue,  which  is  often  very  characteristic.  Syncope  is  re- 
lieved by  lowering  the  head,  so  as  to  restore  the  circulation  in  the 
brain;  raising  it  prolongs  the  attack,  and  unquestionably  has, 
under  such  circumstances,  caused  the  death  of  many  old  people. 
Epilepsy  subsides  more  speedily,  in  general,  by  pursuing  an  oppo- 
site course — ^by  raising  the  hea4,  and  thus  encouraging  the  return 
of  blood  from  the  brain.  After  syncope,  the  patient  stares  round 
him  surprised,  and  can  only  relate  what  he  felt  or  what  occurred 
before  he  became  insensibla  On  recovering  from  vertiginous 
epilepsy,  he  can  frequently  relate  all  the  circumstances  that  took 
place  during  the  attack,  and  allude  to  the  steps  taken  to  re- 
store him. 

Treatmeni. — ^The  management  of  this  confessedly  obscure  disease 
is  still  more  difficult  in  advanced  life  than  earlier,  from  the  simple 
fact  of  its  more  frequent  complication  with  structural  alterations 
and  important  functional  disorders,  which,  if  they  do  not  actually 
occasion  it  or  predispose  to  it,  forbid  the  use  of  otherwise  appropriate 
remedies,  and  reduce  the  practitioner  to  the  first  principles  of  his 
art.  Nor  are  we  in  general  able  to  pursue  the  course  of  treat- 
ment, consisting  mainly  in  hygienic  measures,  which  sometimes 
proves  so  useful  in  younger  epileptics  capable  of  exercise,  early 
rising,  and  cold  bathing,  and  in  whom  an  almost  total  abstinence 
from  animal  food  and  all  stimulants  is,  when  judiciously  advised, 
often  productive  of  the  happiest  results.  Where  the  vigour  of  the 
system  is  on  the  decline,  and  we  have  to  contend  with  debility 
rather  than  strength,  our  means  are  necessarily  more  limited  and 
less  efficacious. 

The  curative  measures  must  be  modified  to  suit  the  circum- 
stances of  each  individual  case.  It  is  therefore  the  first  duty  of 
the  attendant  to  take  a  comprehensive  survey  of  his  patient,  to 
inquire  minutely  into  his  habits  and  constitution,  and  the  state  of 
the  various  functions,  with  the  view  of  removing  all  sources  of 
irritation,  if  practicable,  and  improving  the  general  healtL  If 
the  fits  appear  to  have  commenced  after  the  suppression  of  an 
habitual  discharge,  it  is  almost  superfluous  to  observe  that  means 
should  be  adopted  to  restore  it  When  they  have  followed  the 
cure  of  a  chronic  ulcer,  or  the  disappearance  of  a  chronic  eruption. 
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the  nicer  should  be  reopened  by  blisters  or  issues,  and  the  eruption 
imitated  by  counter-irritation  to  the  parts  formerly  affected,  or  to  the 
scalp  itself.  Have  they  succeeded  gout,  or  appeared  in  an  individual 
liable  to  it,  then  he  should  try  to  produce  a  fit  of  this  complaint  in 
an  extremity,  by  mustard,  pediluvia,  &c.,  and  afterwards  diligently 
follow  out  those  dietetic  rules  which  experience  has  shown  to  be 
most  conducive  to  its  prevention.  When  moral  influences  have 
been  in  operation,  we  should  endeavour  to  calm  the  mind,  and 
cheerfully  reassure  the  patient.  Late  sittings  in  heated  rooms, 
redolent  with  the  deleterious  products  of  gas-light,  and  filled  with 
the  respired  air  of  hundreds,  are  peculiarly  injurious  to  epileptics. 
Through  a  combination  of  these  causes,  one  person  never  goes  to 
the  opera  that  he  is  not  obliged  to  leave  it  from  a  threatened  attack ; 
another  has  wisely  relinquished  the  House  of  Commons  rather 
than  experience  periodical  seizures  of  imperfect  epilepsy.  licen- 
tious habits  and  indulgences  must  be  abandoned,  otherwise  there 
is  no  hope  for  the  epileptic.  While  excitement  is  on  the  one  hand 
injurious,  so  on  the  other  is  exhaustion.  The  stomach  and  bowels 
should  receive  marked  attention.  Copious  evacuations  are  hurt- 
ful, but  daily  motions  advisable.  A  light  nutritious  diet,  com- 
posed of  easily-digested  animal  and  vegetable  food,  suits  best 
Stimulants  are  very  generally  injurious,  but  in  feeble  constitutions, 
and  where  aged  individuals  have  long  been  accustomed  to  wine 
or  fermented  liquors,  the  abrupt  discontinuance  of  them,  except 
for  a  limited  time,  is  unsafe  or  prejudicial,  and  total  abstinence 
is  not  advisable.  The  best  effects  follow  a  carefully  reg^  • 
lated  diet  and  the  proper  discipline  of  the  mind  and  body.  I 
have  known  many  instances  where  the  fits  had  in  the  course 
of  a  few  weeks  been  reduced  from  one  or  two  daily  to  the  same 
number  weekly  by  these  simple  means,  without  any  medicine 
whatever. 

In  plethoric  habits,  and  in  persons  but  moderately  addicted  to 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors,  complete  abstinence  from  stimu- 
lants is  sometimes  of  the  greatest  benefit,  and  is  well  worthy  of  a 
persevering  trial  A  false  step  is  often  followed  by  a  succession 
of  paroxysms  which  had  been  entirely  absent  for  a  year  or  more. 
Nothing  so  surely  reinduces  the  disease,  or  confirms  it,  as  over- 
indidgence  either  in  eating  or  drinking;  and  without  moderation 
in  both,  the  most  appropriate  measures  are  wholly  unavailing  in 
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<^lTn1Tliftlllng  the  frequency  or  severity  of  the  paroxysms,  or  pre- 
venting their  return.  It  is  chiefly  by  these  means,  by  attention 
to  the  general  health,  and  the  removal  or  mitigation  of  obvious 
sources  of  irritation,  or  the  restoration  of  chronic  ulcers  and 
eruptions  in  the  very  few  instances  that  can  be  traced  to  their  dis- 
appearance, that  we  can  hope  for  the  amelioration  or  cure  of  the 
disease.  Our  practice  in  numerous  cases  must  be  empirical 
Success  as  frequently  attends  the  unaided  efiforts  of  nature  as  the 
most  persevering  exertions  and  skilful  resources  of  the  most  con- 
scientious physician.  Spontaneous  recoveries  are  by  no  means 
rare;  and  with  a  little  help  from  hygienic  measures,  and  the 
avoidance  of  known  sources  of  cerebral  disturbance,  they  would 
be  still  more  frequent 

Of  the  many  vaunted  remedies  and  so-called  specifics  for  this 
appalling  disease,  I  know  scarcely  one  that  can  be  at  all  confided 
in.  They  ale  even  less  trustworthy  in  epilepsy,  as  it  usually  pre- 
sents itself  to  us,  in  the  old,  than  in  early  life — ^very  probably 
owing  to  the  disease  being  then  less  frequently  dependent  on 
remote  causes  over  which  some  of  them  exercise  a  more  or  less 
powerful  influence;  and  I  am  bound  to  declare  that  I  myself  place 
little  or  no  reliance  in  the  oxide,  sulphate,  or  valerianate  of  zinc ; 
the  oxide  or  nitrate  of  silver ;  the  ammonio-sulphate  of  copper ; 
indigo,  and  the  lika  Nevertheless,  a  practitioner  would  be  to 
blame  who  did  not  give  a  fair  trial  to  one  or  other  of  these  sub- 
stances in  an  abiding  case  of  the  diseasa  The  salts  of  zinc  may 
be  long  persevered  in  with  safety.  Lately,  the  iodide  of  potassium 
has  become  a  favourite  remedy,  and  some  hopeful  results  appear 
to  have  been  obtained  from  it  in  full  doses  in  the  yoimg  and 
middle-aged.  It  is  irritating  and  depressing,  if  administered  in 
like  doses  in  elderly  subjects.  As  yet  I  have  had  no  experience 
of  it  in  this  disease.  Sedatives,  particularly  digitalis  and  small 
doses  of  belladonna,  which  are  of  great  benefit  in  certain  cases 
in  young  people,  are  seldom  useful  in  senile  epilepsy.  The 
v^table  tonics,  in  combination  with  antispasmodics,  such  as  the 
infusion  of  valerian  and  the  tincture  of  castor,  may  occasionally 
be  exhibited  with  advantage.  In  all  anaemic  subjects, — and  after 
a  time  at  least  anaemia  is  common, — the  different  preparations  of 
iron,  particularly  the  ammonio-citrate  and  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
quinine,  are  indicated.     The  latter  is  a  very  valuable  remedy. 
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Where,  as  is  usually  the  case  when  the  disease  is  of  long  standing, 
the  constitution  is  impaired,  a  generous  diet,  together  with  one  or 
other  of  these  tonics,  and  a  moderate  allowance  of  bitter  ale  or 
good  old  wine,  may  be  advised  with  benefit.  Under  analogous 
circumstances,  in  the  young,  cod  liver  oil  is  often  highly  beneficial, 
and  I  have  seen  it  prove  equally  serviceable  in  the  old  who  take 
it  kindly,  and  with  whom  it  generally  agrees.  Issues  and  setons  do 
no  good  in  any  case,  and  add  greatly  to  the  misery  of  the  patient 
The  cases  are  extremely  rare  in  the  old  where  by  ligature  of  a 
limb,  the  section  of  a  nerve,  or  any  other  surgical  proceeding,  the 
fits  may  be  prevented.  Sometimes  a  pcuxjxysm  is  warded  off  by 
the  timely  administration  of  a  diffusible  stimulant,  as,  for  example, 
half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  sulphuric  ether,  with  the  same 
quantity  of  the  tincture  of  cardamoms  in  camphor  mixture,  or  a 
drachm  of  sal- volatile,  with  a  dessert  spoonful  of  brandy  and  two 
or  three  of  water. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


APOPLEXY. 


Apoplexy  has  peculiar  claims  upon  the  student  of  senile  patho- 
logy, not  only  from  its  great  frequency  in  advanced  life,  but  from 
its  momentous  character.  As  almost  all  we  know  of  it,  however, 
has  been  mainly  derived  from  observations  made  upon  cases 
occurring  in  the  aged,  there  seems  less  reason  for  fully  dwelling 
on  the  subject  in  this  place.  Nevertheless,  w^ithout  a  tolerably 
complete  account  of  its  medical  history,  these  pages  would  be  very 
defective,  and  the  treatment  recommended  for  the  cure  or  preven- 
tion of  the  disease,  based  on  that  knowledge,  might  otherwise 
appear  wholly  unintelligibla 

The  distinguishing  features,  or  pathognomonic  symptoms,  of 
apoplexy,  consist  in  loss  of  consciousness,  sensation,  and  voluntary 
motion.  Perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  definition  we  can  give 
of  it  is,  that  it  is  a  disease  in  which  the  functions  of  relation  are 
suspended,  while  those  of  organic  life  continua  A  fit  of  apoplexy, 
it  has  been  often  observed,  resembles,  in  many  respects,  profound 
sleep.  There  is  the  same  insensibility  to  external  impressions,  the 
same  imconsciousness  of  everything  that  is  passing  around ;  the 
action  of  the  heart  and  respiration  go  on  in  both  instances,  but 
the  individual  is  shut  out  from  the  world,  sight,  hearing,  smell, 
touch,  and  taste  being  abolished  for  the  time.  And,  again,  the 
limbs  are  motionless :  if  lifted,  they  fall  as  inert  masses,  volition 
in  the  one  case  being  suspended,  and  in  the  other,  either  from  the 
same  cause,  but  much  more  frequently  from  actual  lesion  of  the 
motor  nerves  and  loss  of  power  over  the  voluntary  muscles,  the 
same  result  is  observed. 

Fremonitory  Symptoms. — Generally,  or  at  least  very  often,  inti- 
mately associated  with,  if  not  dependent  upon,  a  previous  abnormal 
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condition  of  the  brain  itself,  its  vessels,  or  some  remote  organ 
influencing  the  brain,  apoplexy  is  not  unfrequently  preceded  for  a 
variable  period  by  symptoms  warning  us  of  its  approach.     In 
many  instances,  however,  the  attack  is  instantaneous,  without  any 
premonitory  sjrmptoms  whatever ;  or,  if  they  have  existed,  they 
have  been  so  insignificant  as  to  have  attracted  little  or  no  obser- 
vation.   Nor  are  we  aware  of  any  symptom  in  particular,  or  any 
group  of  symptoms,  which  can  be  positively  relied  upon  as  an- 
nouncing the  advent  of  the  disease  itself    Nevertheless,  a  com- 
bination of  two  or  more  symptoms,  indicating  a  congested  state  of 
the  vessels  of  the  head,  or  the  directly  opposite  condition,  anae- 
mia, or  some  organic  lesion  of  the  brain  itself, — have  their  value. 
Among  the  most  important  of  these  may  be  enumerated  vertigo, 
increased  by  stooping,  throwing  the  head  backwards,  or  by  sud- 
denly turning  it  round;  the  various  nervous  affections  of  the 
external  senses,  tinnitus  aurium,  transient  deafness,  obscurity  of 
sight,  temporary  blindness,  flashes  of  light,  double  vision,  unusual 
keenness  of  the  sense  of  smell,  or  its  sudden  abolition ;  but  the 
symptoms,  of  all  others,  which  most  frequently  precede  the  disease, 
are,  faltering  or  tliickness  of  speech,  impaired  perception,  with  a 
certain  amomit  of  drowsiness  or  stupor,  partial  loss  of  verbal 
memory,  the  frequent  substitution  of  one  word  for  another,  having 
perhaps  no  relation  whatever  to  the  idea  meant  to  be  expressed, 
and  of  which  imperfection  the  person  himself  is  often  perfectly 
cognisant  the  instant  the  wrong  word  has  escaped  him.     Then 
come  nimibness,  coldness,  weakness,  or  a  feeling  of  weight  in  an 
extremity,  sometimes  limited  to  one  or  more  fingers ;  formication, 
with  or  without  cramp,  or  neuralgic  pains  in  the  limbs ;  frequent 
attacks  of  sick-headache,  with  dissociated  action  of  the  pupils,  the 
one  being  dilated  or  sluggish  in  its  movements,  while  the  other  is 
natural    These  are  important  symptoms,  generally  indicating  a 
serious  lesion  of  the  brain  itself,  frequently  actual  softening  of  its 
substance,  often  ending  in  haemorrhage.     If  to  cerebral  symptoms 
of  this  kind  we  have  supei-added,  in  advanced  life,  calcareous 
rigidity  of  the  arteries  at  the  wrist,  signs  of  caidiac  disease,  valvu- 
lar imperfections,  fatty  degeneration  of  the  structure  of  the  heart, 
associated  or  otherwise  with  chronic  bronchitis  and  emphysema  of 
the  limgs,  occasioning  venous  obstruction  and  promoting  conges- 
tion of  the  brain,  sanguineous  apoplexy  is  imminent,  and  it  is  the 
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duty  of  the  physician  to  apprise  the  relatives  of  the  threatened 
attack,  and  discreetly  to  caution  the  individual  himself.  If  he 
entirely  escape,  the  physician  will,  notvrithstanding,  have  done 
no  more  than  his  duty ;  and  having  omitted  to  state  his  suspicion, 
he  may  have  prevented  the  measures  which  every  wise  man 
adopts  who  is  momentarily  exposed  to  so  serious  a  calamity. 

Mode  of  Invasion, — ^The  attack,  then,  is  either  preceded,  for  an 
indefinite  time,  by  sjrmptoms  of  fimctional  or  organic  disease  of 
the  brain,  or  suddenly  it  bursts  forth,  in  the  midst  of  apparent 
health,  without  any  warning  of  its  approach.  In  the  former  case, 
it  is  sometimes  very  slowly  developed.  Occasionally,  for  days  or 
weeks  preceding  the  characteristic  s}Tnptoms,  the  person  is  drowsy, 
and  complains  of  one  or  more  of  the  phenomena  above  alluded  to. 
Often  he  has  an  instinctive  dread  of  impending  mischief,  is  ner- 
vous, and  weeps  without  sufficient  or  accountable  cause.  The 
apoplectic  symptoms  may  under  such  circumstances  slowly  ap- 
pear, and  gradually  assume  great  intensity ;  but  this  is  much  more 
characteristic  of  softening  of  the  brain  than  actual  haemorrhage 
into  its  substance,  or  genuine  apoplexy,  which  in  the  vast  majority 
of  cases  attains  its  maximum  intensity  very  speedily,  if  not  instan- 
taneously. As  an  instance  of  the  former  mode  of  attack,  I  may 
mention  the  following : — 

A  billiard  marker,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  generally 
healthy,  was  observed  to  have  a  difficulty  in  scoring  the  gama 
When  found  fault  with,  he  stated  that  his  sight  had  suddenly  be- 
come dim.  This  dimness  increased.  In  less  than  an  hour,  \dsion 
was  all  but  gone,  and  he  was  then  obliged  to  be  led  out  of  the 
room.  Both  pupils  were  greatly  dilated.  There  was  neither 
giddiness  nor  headache,  but  the  expression  was  vacant,  and  there 
was  confusion  of  thought.  On  getting  to  bed,  he  fell  into  what 
appeared  to  be  natural  sleep.  He  was  once  or  twice  awoke  by  his 
wife  in  the  course  of  the  night;  but  his  sleep  became  "very  heavy," 
and  in  the  morning  he  was  quite  insensible.  The  apoplectic 
symptoms  continued  for  some  days,  and  were  finally  accompanied 
with  hemiplegia.  He  died  in  the  course  of  a  month,  and  I  was 
told  the  remains  of  a  large  coagulum  were  found  in  the  substance 
of  the  brain.  Not  improbably  the  efiusion  in  this  case  had  been 
preceded  by  softening. 

Of  the  usual  way  in  which  the   disease  sets  in,  Dr  Aber- 
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erombie,*  writing  &oin  actual  clmical  observation,  has  given  a  faith- 
ful description.  According  to  this  author,  the  attack  occurs  chiefly 
under  three  distinct  forma.  In  the  first  it  is  sudden,  the  patient 
falling  down  in  a  state  of  profound  coma,  deprived  of  sense  and 
motion.  In  the  second  it  begins  with  acute  pain  in  the  head ;  the 
patient  becomes  pale,  sick,  and  faint,  and  ctmia  gradualh/  super- 
venes. The  third  form  is  characterised  by  sudden  hemiplegia  and 
loss  of  speech  v^iOuiul  stupor,  passing,  however,  in  some  cases, 
slowly  into  apoplexy,  perhaps  after  a  few  hours.  Tlie  three  forms, 
Dr  Abercronibie  observes,  frequently  pass  into  one  another,  but 
they  are  often  quite  distinct,  naturally  arranging  themselves  into 
cases  which  are  immediately  and  primarily  apoplectic  ;  cases  be- 
ginning with  a  violent  attack  of  headache,  and  passing  gradually 
into  apoplexy ;  and  thirdly,  paralytic  cases,  without  coma  in  the 
first  instance.  It  will  generally  be  found  that  the  first  descrip- 
tion of  attack  is  occasioned  by  effusion  of  blood  into  some  portion 
of  the  cerebral  substance ;  the  second,  by  similar  effusion  into  the 
cavity  of  the  aracluioid  ;  the  third,  by  softening  of  a  portion  of  the 
brain,  succeeded  by  hfemorrhage,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  into 
and  around  the  softened  spot.  But,  as  will  presently  be  shown, 
the  exceptions  to  these  coincidences  are  numerous.  Simple,  un- 
complicated softening  of  the  brain,  or  sudden  congestion,  may 
occasion  tbem  all,  though  less  frequently;  and  in  exceptional  cases 
of  apoplexy,  no  morbid  appearances  whatever  are  observed  oajyost- 
morttm,  examination. 

Sympioms. — ^The  attack  itself  presents  various  degrees  of  in- 
tensity. In  some  cases  it  is  so  slight  that  the  patient  retains  a 
perfect  recollection  of  all  that  has  happened,  and  has  either  never 
entirely  lost  consciousness,  or  has  only  momentarily  been  in  a 
state  of  insensibility.  Instances  of  this  description  often  occur  in 
the  following  manner ; — After  a  meal,  some  unusual  bodily  or 
mental  exertion,  a  deep  moral  emotion  of  grief  or  of  joy,  or  while 
exposed  to  extreme  cold  or  heat,  frequently  without  any  obvious 
assignable  cause  whatever,  the  sufferer  is  seized  with  giddiness  or 
fiuntnees.  sometimes  accompanied  with  general  nervous  tremor, 
sickness  at  stomach,  and  vomiting,  and  either  falls  to  the  ground, 
or  has  time  to  gi-asp  the  nearest  object  and  sits  down,  unable  to 


•  niwMei  of  the  Braiu,  thirJ  editjon,  pp.  204,  20&. 
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sustain  the  weight  of  his  body.  He  soon  recovers  from  this  state 
of  weakness,  and  no  evil  effects  are  left  behind.  He  is  supposed 
to  have  grown  faint,  and  nothing  more  is  thought  of  it  On  some 
future  occasion,  if  not  on  this,  after  a  recurrence  of  similar  symp- 
toms, he  is  not  so  fortunate.  The  giddiness  and  sickness  pass 
away,  but  the  attack  is  accompanied,  or  immediately  followed,  by 
hemiplegia,  numbness  or  partial  paralysis  of  a  limb,  or  only  by 
thickness  of  speech,  too  clearly  revealing  its  nature,  and  warning 
us  of  present  or  future  danger. 

In  general,  however,  the  loss  of  consciousness  is  completa  The 
patient  is  struck  down  wholly  deprived  of  sense  and  motion,  and 
lies  in  this  state  of  insensibility  for  a  period  varying  from  a  few 
minutes  to  twelve,  twenty-four,  or  forty-eight  hours,  during  which 
he  cannot  be  roused,  or,  if  roused  at  all,  he  moans  or  mutters  a  few 
incoherent  words,  and  then  relapses  into  his  previous  condition 
of  sopor. 

While  lying  in  this  state  of  perfect  unconsciousness,  the  respira- 
tion is  usually  deep  and  slow  in  cases  of  medium  severity,  and 
very  often  stertorous ;  but  stertor  is  not  a  necessary  accompani- 
ment of  any  stage  or  foim  of  the  disease,  though  generally  present 
where  there  exists  profound  and  persistent  coma.  The  counte- 
nance is  either  pale  and  shrunk,  or  florid  and  swollen.  The  veins 
about  the  neck  and  temples  are  then  goiged,  the  features  heavy 
and  relaxed.  With  the  continuance  of  the  attack  and  the  impair- 
ment of  the  respiratory  function,  they  assume  a  dark  livid  hue, 
and  iQ  most  cases  the  extremities  also  acquire  a  similar  appear- 
ance ;  but  to  the  last  the  face  may  be  pallid  and  exsanguineous. 
The  state  of  the  pulse  varies  as  much  as  the  preceding  pheno- 
mena; it  may  be  slow,  full,  firm,  and  regular,  or  small,  rapid, 
feeble,  and  intermittent  Frequently  it  bears  the  latter  charac- 
ters on  the  invasion  of  the  attack,  and  acquires  the  former  on  the 
patient  recovering  from  the  immediate  shock,  and  vice  versa.  The 
pupils  are  more  generally  dilated  in  ordinary  cases.  Occasionally 
only  one  pupil  is  dilated  or  contracted,  the  opposite  one  i^etaining 
its  natural  appearance. 

In  the  more  intense  forms  of  this  dreadful  visitation,  when  fully 
developed,  the  breathing  is  greatly  embarrassed,  remarkably  slow 
or  accelerated,  usually  stertorous,  often  superficial,  interrupted 
and  irregular,  becoming  more  and  more  so  as  the  disease  advances. 
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At  each  expiratory  effort  a  frothy  spiuna  is  forcibly  puffed  from 
the  mouth,  with  a  loud  flapping  noise;  deglutition  is  wholly 
abolished ;  the  features  are  livid,  occasionally  distorted  and  drawn 
to  one  side ;  the  pupils  are  usually  contracted,  the  skin  is  bathed 
in  a  clammy  perspiration,  the  extremities  are  cold  and  discoloured, 
and  the  evacuations  are  passed  involimtarily.  The  duration  of 
these  cases  seldom  exceeds  two  or  three  hours.  I  have,  however, 
seen  several  presenting  the  woi*st  conceivable  symptoms  run  on  to 
eighteen  hours  before  terminating  fatally. 

Whatever  may  be  the  character  of  the  attack  as  regards  its 
severity  or  duration,  the  limbs  are  generally  relaxed  and  motion- 
less. Sometimes  one  side  is  convulsed  from  the  onset.  This  may 
be  either  the  palsied  or  sound  side ;  more  generally  it  is  the  former. 
On  other  occasions  there  is  tetanic  contiuction  of  an  extremity, 
frequently  of  the  fore-arm,  the  biceps  tendon  of  which  juts  out 
prominently.  Except  in  the  worst  cases,  it  seldom  happens  that 
reflex  movements  cannot  be  excited  by  pricking  or  tickling  the 
palms  of  the  hands  or  soles  of  the  feet.  Nor  is  sensation  in  gene- 
ral wholly  destroyed  when  motion  appears  to  be  completely  lost, 
the  patient  even  then  withdrawing  his  arm  from  the  lancet.  Con- 
vulsions frequently  disappear  for  a  time,  to  return  at  an  advanced 
stage  of  the  disease.  They  are  common  accompaniments  of  secon- 
dary inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes, 
consequent  to  laceration  and  the  irritation  of  effused  blood,  and 
may  thus  appear  for  the  first  time,  together  with  contraction,  a 
week  or  ten  days  after  the  symptoms  more  immediately  constitut- 
ing the  apoplectic  fit  have  vanished. 

Conwidve  or  Epileptic  Apoplexy, — This,  the  convulsive  form  of 
apoplexy,  of  a  mixed  character,  intermediate  between  epilepsy  and 
apoplexy,  and  partaking  so  much  of  the  phenomena  of  both  dis- 
eases as  sometimes  to  be  discriminated  with  difficulty,  is  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  in  advanced  life. 

Much  has  been  written  on  the  pathology  of  this  variety  of 
apoplexy.  Morgagni*  attributed  the  convulsions  to  the  irrita- 
tion of  effused  blood  on  the  serous  membranes,  and  Cruveilhierj- 
ascribes  them  to  the  same  source.  Others  say  they  depend  on  the 
irritation  which  the  effusion  produces  on  the  extremities  of  the 

*  De  BedilraB  et  CaoBiB  Morboram,  ep.  ii.  art.  19. 
t  Diet.  d«  iUL,  art.  Apoiilezk,  tame  iL  p.  247. 
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torn  medullary  fibres  of  the  brain.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  M. 
Boudet  found  them  coincide  with  haemorrhage  into  one  of  the 
ventricles,  or  the  great  sac  of  the  arachnoid,  thus  agreeing  with 
Moigagni  and  Cruveilhier.  Every  one  who  has  examined  subjects 
dying  of  this  form  of  the  disease  must  have  had  repeated  oppor- 
tunities of  verifying  this  statement;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  will 
have  frequently  occurred  to  liim  to  have  seen  cases  where  the 
efiusion  was  entirely  limited  to  the  medullary  substance  of  the 
brain  itself,  and  others  wherein  no  eflfusion  whatever  existed.  As 
in  epilepsy,  therefore,  convulsions  may  occur  in  apoplexy  without 
laceration  of  the  brain,  rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  or  any  other 
obvious  lesion. 

When  attended  by  coma  and  persistent  hemiplegia,  the  results 
of  post-nwriem  examination  warrant  the  conclusion,  however,  that 
haemorrhage  into  one  or  other  of  the  ventricles,  or  into  the  cavity 
of  the  arachnoid,  has  ensued-  I  may  return  to  the  consideration 
of  epilepsy  followed  by  temporary  hemipl^a  (epileptic  hemi- 
pl^ia)  in  treating  of  the  differential  diagnosis.  In  the  meantime 
I  may  observe,  that  in  these  cases  the  convulsions  are  more 
frequently  general  than  partial  or  limited  to  one  side ;  that  the 
features  are  more  distorted,  the  action  of  the  heart  more  violent, 
and  the  tongue  more  frequently  bitten,  than  in  sanguineous  apo- 
plexy, while  the  duration  of  the  fit  is  also  much  shorter,  seldom 
exceeding  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  It  may  be  broadly  laid  down, 
that  convulsions  precede  coma  in  epilepsy — they  subside  when  it 
occurs ;  in  apoplexy  they  follow,  accompany  it,  and  appear  later. 

Congestive  Apoplexy. — If  the  attack  has  arisen  from  a  temporary 
cause,  such  as  sudden  congestion  of  the  brain,  and  is  independent 
of  serious  pathological  changes,  the  degree  and  duration  of  the 
symptoms  may  observe  a  similar  character.  Excepting  a  feeling 
of  bodily  weakness,  with  incapacity  for  mental  exertion,  the  suf- 
ferer may  be  quite  restored  to  his  usual  state  of  health  in  an  hour 
or  two,  or  even  sooner.  People  have  thus  been  kno^vii  to  walk 
several  miles  after  having  been  seized  in  the  streets,  or  while  en- 
gaged at  work  in  the  field.  A  gravedigger  at  Chelsea  Hospital, 
sixty-eight  years  of  age,  finished  his  work  after  an  attack  of  which 
he  subsequently  died.  He  had  stopped  a  few  minutes,  and  then 
gone  on  again.  More  generally,  however,  even  in  the  most  favour- 
able cases  occurring  in  persons  advanced  in  life,  recovery  is  slow. 


Tlie  system  receives  a  shock  from  which  it  rallies  imperfectly,  and 
the  individual  is  long  disabled,  without  any  very  obvious  com- 
plaint other  than  increased  general  debility. 

Hccmorrkagic  Apoplexy. — In  the  more  severe  forma  of  the  dis- 
ease, accompanied  with  paralysis  of  sensation  and  motion,  loss  of 
speech,  &c.  &c.,  and  which  ai-e  generally  the  result  of  oiganio 
lesion,  either  softening  of  the  brain,  or  haimorrhage,  or  of  both,  the 
duration  of  the  fit  and  its  consequences  are  very  various. 

Al'ter  the  comatose  symptoms  have  disappeared,  a  second  group 
of  symptoms,  not  less  important  or  serious,  may  be  anticipated, 
whenever  we  have  reason  to  believe,  from  the  nature  of  the  attack, 
that  hiemorrhage  has  occurred.  From  the  third  to  the  twelfth  day, 
generally  about  the  fourth  or  fifth,  inflammation  of  the  cerebral 
substance,  or  of  the  membranes  in  contact  with  the  effused  blood, 
is  apt  to  take  place,  and  is  e\'ideuced  by  the  usual  symptoms  of 
cerebral  inflammation.  Tliey  are  generally,  however,  of  a  low, 
irritative  type.  The  pulse  is  accelerated,  frequently  small  and 
compressible.  The  face  is  flushed,  the  eyes  are  suffused,  the  he^t 
of  the  scalp  is  slightly  increased,  the  tongue  dry,  occasionally 
brownish,  and  there  is  slight  headache,  with  confusion  of  thought, 
vertigo,  wandering  and  disturbed  sleep,  oft«n  wakefulness.  In 
milder  grades  these  symptoms  may  escape  observation,  but  sooner 
or  later,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  assume  an  aggravated  form,  and 
are  then  frequently  associated  with  violent  shooting  pains  and 
spasmodic  contractions  in  the  paralysed  as  well  as  in  the  non- 
paralysed  limbs ;  sometimes  assuming  an  epileptic  character,  the 
patient  is  carried  off  in  the  midst  of  a  paroxysm  fiom  a  recurrence 
of  the  hiemorrhage,  or  the  supervention  of  persistent  coma.  In 
more  satisfactory  examples  the  inflammatory  sjTnptoms  begin  to 
decline  in  a  few  days,  still  leaving  the  patient  palsied,  but  out  of 
immediate  danger.  Very  frequently  the  case  now  assumes  a 
chronic  form.  The  more  alarming  symptoms  having  passed  away, 
the  paius  in  the  palsied  Umbs  continue,  and  are  accompanied  or 
succeeded  by  i>ermanent  flexion.  The  history  of  these  cases  be- 
longs to  softening  of  the  brain,  which  is  often  the  primary  lesion, 
the  hiemorrhage  and  its  consequences  succeeding  the  disorganisa- 
tion of  the  brain,  and  not  preceding  it 

Cauats — Age  most  prone  to  tJie  discoic. — The  influence  of  age  in 
predisposing  to  apoplexy,  and  the  frequency  with  which  it  appears 
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at  different  periods  of  life,  have  of  late  received  much  attention. 
The  general  result  of  these  investigations  confirms  the  usually 
accepted  opinion,  that  it  chiefly  affects  persons  beyond  the  meri- 
dian of  life.  Various  \^Titers,  however,  have  fallen  into  error  in 
stating  too  strongly  that  the  tendency  to  the  disease  increases  pro- 
gressively and  absolutely  with  advancing  years.  Thus  Ferrario* 
calculated  from  a  table  of  the  deaths  by  apoplexy  he  constructed 
from  the  bills  of  mortality  at  Milan,  that  the  liability  to  the  dis- 
ease increases  with  age  in  a  geometrical  progression,  doubling 
every  ten  years.  Dr  Burro ws,"!*  from  an  analysis  of  215  cases  of 
apoplexy  and  hemiplegia,  collected  from  trustworthy  sources,  and 
from  his  own  experience,  and  from  an  examination  of  the  returns 
of  deaths  by  apoplexy  furnished  to  the  Registrar-General  during 
the  year  1842,  observes,  that  the  frequency  of  apoplexy  steadily 
increases  from  twenty  to  eighty  years  of  age,  the  actual  number 
of  apoplectic  cases  increasing  during  each  decennial  period  up- 
wards from  twenty  to  seventy  years  of  age,  while  the  numbers 
living  gradually  diminish.  The  period  of  life  most  subject  to 
apoplexy  cannot  fairly,  however,  be  inferred  from  the  age  at  which 
death  by  this  disease  occurs,  and  Dr  Burrows  himself  alludes  to 
this  common  error.  A  more  recent  writer,  Dr  Richard  Quain,J 
guided  by  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  referring  to  the  period  at 
which  the  first  seizure  happens,  has  incidentally  exemplified  the 
accuracy  of  a  remark  of  Hippocrates,  that  it  occurs  most  fre- 
quently between  the  age  of  forty  and  sixty.  Between  fifty  and 
sixty  the  disease  appears  to  reach  its  acme  of  frequency,  and  then 
again  diminishea  "  While  the  relative  number  of  apoplectic  cases 
to  the  relative  number  of  persons  living  is  one  to  ten  between 
fifty  and  sixty,  it  is  one  to  eighteen  between  sixty  and  seventy, 
and  one  to  sixteen  between  seventy  and  eighty"  {Qiiain),  All 
know  that  a  first  attack  predisposes  to  subsequent  seizures ;  and 
as  the  mortality  increases  with  age,  many  of  the  fatal  cases  in- 
cluded in  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-General  are  second,  third, 
or  fourth  attacks.  These  observations  do  not,  however,  in  the 
least  militate  against  the  generally  received  opinion  of  the  extreme 
frequency  of  the  disease  at  advanced  epochs  of  life.     At  each  of 

•  BritiBh  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  425. 
t  On  Disorders  of  the  Cerebral  Circulation,  p.  126. 
X  London  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
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oiftl  periods  between  forty-five  and  Beventy-five,  the 
deaths  occasioned  by  it  in  England  and  Wales  in  1855  ran  thua: 
1662,  2103, — showing  a  rapidly  progressing  and  absolute  increase 
in  the  mortality  with  the  advance  of  age. 

Infiuence  of  Sex  mid  Temperature. — It  has  generally  been  sup- 
posed that  the  disease  is  much  more  common  in  males,  and  this 
prevalence  has  been  accounted  for  by  the  male  sex  being  more 
exposed  to  its  presumed  determining  causes.  Of  thirty-nine* 
deaths  by  apoplexy  in  the  hospitals  of  Ixindon  in  1839,  thirty- 
three  were  mail's, — an  overwhelming  majority,  even  exceeding  the 
results  obtained  by  M.  Falret,  who  fotmd,  in  analysing  a  great 
number  of  ■cases  with  this  object  in  view,  that  it  occurred  almost 
in  the  proportion  of  three  to  one  in  the  male.  Dr  Cjuain  states, 
in  the  pajier  already  quoted,  "  that  the  disease  appears  earher  in 
life  in  men  than  in  women,  aud  the  liability  to  the  attacks  ceases 
in  like  order."  If  we  accept  the  mortuary  retunia  of  the  Kegistrar- 
General-f-  in  a  question  of  this  sort,  an<i  there  is  no  reason  for 
doubting  their  accuracy,  the  malady  does  not  prevail  more,  or  at 
least  very  little  more,  in  one  sex  than  in  the  other  ;  and  an  examina- 
tion of  these  returns  would,  at  first  sight,  rather  countenance 
the  opinion  that  it  is  met  with  oftener  in  the  female  from  the  age 
of  fifteen  upwards,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  the  decennial 
period,  forty-five  to  fifty-five.  But  as  respects  the  ratio  of  deaths 
per  thousand  living — the  true  criterion — the  deaths,  and  therefore 
the  presumed  number  attacked,  nearly  coincide  in  both  sexes.  To 
every  one  million  living  aged  forty-five  years  and  upwards,  the  pro- 
portion dying  annually  in  £ngland  and  Wales,  in  the  seven  years 
1848-54,  was,  males,  1888 — females,  1781,J — a  scarcelyappreciable 
difference  per  cent,  per  annum,  though  still  preponderating  on  the 
male  side.  All  forms  of  the  disease  are  greatly  more  frequent  in 
winter  than  in  summer,  more  especially  the  congestive  and  hEemor- 
rhagic  varieties. 

Palkoloffieal  and  Proxintale  Causes. — Whence  the  frequency  of 
apoplexy  in  the  aged  f  The  reply  to  this  question  brings  us  at  once 
to  the  consideration  of  the  etiology  aud  pathology  of  the  disease ; 
and  here  let  us  for  one  moment  advert  to  the  appearances  presented 

■  Tbitd  fifiport  lUgisttax-Oew«tai,  p.  184. 

t  8e<^  Eighleeuth  Ko|»rt  Registnu-Qenerol,  pp.  122,  1^3. 

1  From  B  MS.  rDlura  fumisbed  by  Dr  Fair,  B"giBi™r.Qeiii-r»l'«  OWc. 
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on  post  mortem  examination,  though  by  so  doing  we  necessarily 
anticipate  this  portion  of  its  history.  In  the  order  of  their  fre- 
quency these  are  :  extravasation  of  blood  into  the  substance  of  the 
brain,  or  into  its  cavities  (hwmorrhagic  apoplexy) ;  extravasation  of 
blood  beneath  or  between  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  into  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid  {meningeal  apoplexy) ;  congestion  of  the 
brain  or  its  membranes  {congestive  apoplexy).  The  extravasation 
of  blood,  or  mere  congestion,  may  be  accompanied  or  otherwise 
with  effusion  of  serum  (in  the  absence  of  coagula,  serous  apoplexy). 

These  various  conditions  indicate  pressure,  and  when  we  meet 
with  them  we  do  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  coma  and  other  symp- 
toms of  the  disease  to  this  cause  ;  but  in  certain  instances,  rare  it 
is  true,  no  morbid  appearances  whatever  are  detected,  whUe  in 
other  cases,  far  from  unfrequent,  the  only  alteration  observed  is 
a  more  or  less  limited  softening  of  the  substance  of  the  brain, 
sometimes  exclusively  of  congestion  or  hemorrhage.  The  former 
of  these  is  the  simple  or  nervous  apoplexy  of  Abercrombie,  the 
coup  de  sang  of  Gendrin  and  other  French  writers,  who,  with 
Abercrombie,  ascribe  the  phenomena  of  the  attack  to  vascular 
pressure  on  the  brain ;  the  latter,  when  accompanied  with  effusion 
of  blood,  is  the  hwmorrhagiperous  softening  of  Kochoux,  and,  when 
dotted  from  the  same  cause,  the  bleeding  taking  place  from  several 
points  at  once,  the  capillary  apoplexy  of  Cruveilhier.  When  in- 
dependent of  effusion,  congestion,  or  redness,  it  is  what  is  generally 
known  as  white  softening. 

It  may  be  observed,  in  passing,  that  the  doctrine  which  attri- 
butes the  peculiar  phenomena  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy  to  pressure 
as  the  inmiediate  cause,  appears  at  first  sight  to  entirely  fail  in 
explaining  those  cases  of  the  disease  in  which  no  appreciable 
deviation  from  the  natural  condition  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  of 
their  investing  membranes,  can  be  detected.  The  advocates,  how- 
ever, of  this  doctrine  maintain,  that  even  in  these  cases  plethora 
and  congestion,  occasioning  vascular  pressure,  may  have  existed, 
though  the  brain  may  present  a  bloodless  aspect  after  death,  ex- 
amples of  which  are  not  wanting  in  other  organs  and  tissues. 
That  pressure  from  whatever  source,  and  that  sudden  vascular 
pressure,  is  quite  sufficient  to  occasion  coma  and  all  the  pheno- 
mena of  the  apoplectic  state,  is  undeniable ;  and  further,  that  a 
turgid  or  congested  condition  of  the  cerebral  vessels  is  an  imme- 
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i  attendant  upon  a  vast  majority  of  apoplectic  cases,  teruii- 
□ating  favourably  or  otherwise,  appears  to  be  equally  certain. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  Dr  Abercrombie's  opinion  in  attributing 
aimple  apoplexy  to  a  "  congestive  or  hiemorrhagic  condition  of  the 
brain ;"  and  such  is  the  opinion  of  almost  all  practical  aa  well  as 
theoretical  writers  upon  the  subject ;  but  the  proofs  of  the  exist- 
ence of  pressure  iji  every  case  are,  nevertheless,  very  defectiva 
It  is  known  as  a  law  in  pathology,  that  tlie  functional  disturbance 
of  an  organ  is  accompanied  with  precisely  similar  symptoms, 
whether  produced  by  au  excess  or  deficiency  of  its  normal  amount 
of  blood.  Apoplexy  may  thus  appear  in  very  opposite  states  of 
the  system  or  condition  of  the  brain  itself  in  regard  to  plethora  or 
aniemia,  but  the  tangible  cause  of  the  disease  is  (iressure.  More- 
over, as  Andral  has  justly  observed,  ansemia  and  hj-penemia  in 
the  nervous  centres,  as  elsewhere,  are  secondary  phenomena,  or 
mete  efl'ects  of  a  primary  modification  of  the' force,  whatever  it  is, 
which  subjects  the  cerebral  circulation  to  certain  rules,  and  byjier- 
asmia  or  auiemia  may  be  wanting,  and  yet  the  symptoms  will  still 
continue. 

These  remarks  have  a  practical  bearing  upon  treatment.  Those 
who  insist  on  the  efhcient  cause  of  apoplectic  coma  being  neither 
more  nor  less  than  pressure  exerted  on  the  brain  either  from 
sanguineous  effusion  or  congestion,  complicated  or  otherwise,  have 
genemlly  advocated  large  and  repeated  bleedings  in  almost  all 
apoplectic  cases.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  hesitate  to  sup- 
port this  view  have  been  less  bold,  more  cautious,  discriminating, 
and,  I  bebeve,  more  successfuL 

It  is  entirely  out  of  my  design  to  enlai^ge  upon  the  physiology 
of  coma.  I  may  perhaps,  however,  be  permitted  to  observe,  that 
the  intensity  and  duration  of  this  state  is.  arter-is  paribux.  no 
measuie  of  the  degree  of  pressure  on  the  brain,  but  is  rather  a 
sign  of  the  seat  of  effusion  or  cause  of  pressure,  and  the  symptoms 
of  apoplexy  are  also  in  direct  relation  to  the  suddenness  of  the 
cmupressiug  cause.  The  brain  may  he  highly  vascular,  its  mem- 
btanes  minutely  injected,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  bead 
gorged  with  blood  without  apoplexy  appearing.  Instead  of  stupor, 
we  may  have,  under  these  circumatancfs,  ejtcitement,  delirium, 
and  all  the  sj-mptoms  attendant  on  cerebml  inflammation ;  so  a 
large  but  slow  accumiJation  of  fienim  frequently  exists  without 
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producing  any  other  effect  of  an  apoplectic  nature  than  blunting 
of  the  cerebral  functions.  In  like  manner,  a  considerable  effusion 
of  blood  may  take  place  in  the  substance  or  on  the  surface  of  the 
brain,  and  yet  the  loss  of  consciousness  may  be  transient  or  slight, 
because  the  pressure  is  diffused  over  a  large  extent,  or  is  not  spe- 
cially exerted  on  the  base  of  the  brain.  Haemorrhage  in  this 
situation  induces  the  most  profound  and  persistent  coma,  with 
general  paralysis,  and  is  the  cause  of  many  of  the  most  rapidly 
fatal  cases  of  apoplexy. 

The  pathological  causes  above  referred  to — ^viz.,  extravasation  of 
blood,  congestion,  serous  effusion,  and  cerebral  softening,  are  them- 
selves the  secondary  effects  of  other  influences  which  are  gradually 
accumulating,  and  ]>ecome  of  more  frequent  and  certain  opera- 
tion with  advancing  years.  By  far  the  most  important  of  these, 
and  one  to  which,  perhaps,  nine-tenths  of  the  cases  of  haemor- 
rhagic  apoplexy  are*  due,  is  disease  of  the  cerebral  arteries  of  a 
calcareous,  fibrinous,  or  fatty  nature,  predisposing  to  rupture  on 
bodily  exertion  or  mental  emotion.  The  influence  of  these  changes 
in  inducing  the  disease  had  not  escaped  Morgagni ;  but  it  is  more 
especially  of  late  years,  when  the  true  nature  of  the  alterations  in 
question  have  been  investigated  with  care,  and  in  connection  with 
softening  of  the  brain  and  apoplexy,  that  the  frequent  dependence 
of  both  diseases  on  fatty  degeneration  of  the  arterial  capillaries  of 
the  brain  has  been  satisfactorily  established.  Baillie  reckoned 
that  these  arteries  were  "  ossified"  oftener  than  sound  in  persons 
of  sixty  years  of  age  ;  and  Bichat  has  remarked,  than  in  every  ten 
persons  of  that  age  this  change  is  present  in  at  least  seven  of  the 
number.  The  relative  frequency  with  which  they  are  diseased 
has  already  been  noticed  at  page  80  of  this  work. 

Without  ignoring  venous  haemorrhage  as  a  cause  of  apoplexy, 
so  constantly  are  the  cerebral  arteries  in  a  calcareous  or  fatty  state 
in  persons  above  fifty-five  or  sixty,  dying  of  this  disease,  that  we 
are  irresistibly  led  to  the  conclusion  that  this  is  of  all  others  its 
most  important  predisposing  cause,  the  one  to  which  we  may  im- 
questionably  ascribe  the  chief  frequency  of  apoplexy  in  advanced 
life.  As  a  cause  of  softening  of  the  brain,  this  condition  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  will  be  referred  to  in  its  proper  place.  In  con- 
nection with  apoplexy,  it  may  be  observed  that,  whatever  may  be 
the  nature  of  the  change  in  the  arterial  tunics,  whether  calcareous. 
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IBOOS,  or  fetty,  vessels  bo  circumstanced  are  uot  only  momen- 
tarily liable  to  rupture  on  au  miusual  quantity  of  blood  being  seiit 
to  the  head,  or  by  any  cause  preventing  its  free  return  from  the 
brain ;  but,  having  lost  their  elasticity,  they  encourage  congestion 
and  all  its  consaiuences.  Not  can  it  now  eurpriae  us  that  u  vio- 
lent muscular  effort — mounting  on  horse-back,  lifting  a  heavy 
weight,  atraiuiug  at  stool,  a  severe  fit  of  coughing,  stooping,  and,  a 
very  frequent  cause  of  apoplexy  in  old  age,  the  venereal  act — 
should  so  very  often  occasion  hi'morrhage  within  the  skull,  and 
be  the  most  obvious  exciting  cause  of  the  disease.  There  is  no 
single  cause,  says  Rokitansky,  that  will  account  for  the  frequent 
repetition  of  attacks  of  apoplexy  in  many  individuals,  and  its  sim- 
idtaneous  appearance  at  several  different  spots  in  the  brain,  but 
the  presence  of  diseaae  of  the  vessela.  This  also  partially  explains 
its  hap][)emng  symmetrically  in  correaiwuding  portions  of  the  brain. 

The  softeidng  of  the  substance  of  the  brain  surrounding  san- 
gninous  effusion  has  been  variously  viewed  as  a  primary  or 
secondary  lesion — the  cause  or  the  consequence  of  the  extravasa- 
tion. Hochoux*  asserts  that  in  nineteen  out  of  twenty  cases  of 
apoplexy  the  softening  precedes  htemorrhage.  Andral  and  others 
think  tliat  it  sometimes  is  primary,  sometimes  secondary.  The 
truth  appears  to  lie  here.  Although  1  by  no  means  osaeut  to  the 
sweeping  conclusion  of  Itochoux,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
in  tlie  majority  of  cases  of  cerebral  hiemorrhage,  with  laceration  or 
breaking  down  of  the  brain,  occurring  in  advanced  life,  the  attack 
lias  been  preceded  for  a  longer  or  ahorter  period  by  ramollissement. 

Next  to  a  diseased  condition  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  and  veiy 
frequently  associated  with  abuonual  changes  in  the  arterial  system 
at  likTge,  may  be  ranked  in  importance,  as  causing  and  predisposing 
to  apoplexy,  the  organic  alterations  in  the  heart  incident  to  per- 
sons approaching  and  exceeding  the  meridian  of  life.  Of  these, 
the  most  constant  and  least  injurious  is  simple  hypertrophy,  i-e- 
fcrred  to  at  page  12  as  physiological  in  the  old.  fiokitansky, 
however,  appears  to  regard  simple  hypertrophy,  or  hyjieitrophy 
with  moderate  dilatation  of  the  left  ventricle,  as  exerting  great 
influence  in  causing  btemorrhage  in  the  brain.  The  coincidence 
of  ^x>plexy  with  tliis  disease  of  the  heart,  he  observes,  is  so  con- 
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stant  as  to  afford  ground  for  stating  it  as  a  rule  *  Eochoux — 
whose  opinion  in  all  relating  to  apoplexy  is  deserving  of  every 
attention — as  well  as  other  equally  distinguished  pathologists, 
have  doubted  and  denied  the  influence  of  hypertrophy  of  that 
organ  in  the  production  of  this  diseasa  So  long  as  the  cerebral 
arteries  remain  sound,  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  apoplexy 
is  not  a  common  result  of  simple  or  dilated  hypertrophy.  It  is 
the  association  with  a  calcareous  or  degenerated  condition  of  these 
vessels,  and  the  absence  of  any,  impediment  to  the  sudden  and 
powerful  propulsion  of  blood  towards  the  brain,  or  the  co-existence 
of  venous  congestion  from  emphysema,  bronchitis,  or  other  disease 
of  the  lungs,  that  renders  the  hypertrophy  dangerous  as  regards 
the  risk  of  apoplexy. 

When,  however,  the  organic  disease  of  the  heart  is  of  such  a 
nature,  as  is  much  more  generally  the  case  in  old  persons,  as  to 
occasion  venous  obstruction,  then,  in  truth,  we  have  an  obvious 
cause  of  plethora  of  the  brain  and  its  results.  Insufficiency  of  the 
mitral  valve,  and,  a  frequent  consequence  of  this  state,  hypertrophy 
of  the  left  ventricle — obstructive  and  also  regurgitant  disease  of 
the  tricuspid  valve,  and  their  consequences,  dilatation  of  the  right 
auricle  and  ventricle, — are  thus  predisposing  and  exciting  causes  of 
the  disease  of  undoubted  influence.  It  is  chiefly  "  through  the 
venous  system,"  as  has  been  observed  by  Dr  Watson,  "  that  valvu- 
lar disease  of  the  heart  induces  cerebral  congestion ;"  and  when,  in 
addition  to  a  patidous  state  of  the  mitral  valve,  we  have  super- 
added hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  passive  congestion  of  the 
brain,  as  of  other  organs,  is  a  frequent  consequence.  Cullen  was 
fully  aware  of  the  great  influence  of  venous  congestion  in  the  pro- 
duction of  apoplexy  in  advanced  life.  And  Dr  Latham  has  par- 
ticularly adverted  to  it  in  his  valuable  "  Lectures  on  Diseases  of 
the  Heart,"  voL  iL  pp.  336,  337,  as  causing  "  apoplectic  coma  of  a 
dangerous  character." 

In  an  able  paper  by  Dr  Law  on  diseases  of  the  brain  dependent 
on  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  the  "Dublin  Journal  of  Medical  Science," 
voL  xviL,  that  gentleman  has  clearly  shown  that  pseudo-apoplectic 
attacks  are  a  common  result  of  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves, 
several  instances  of  which  I  might  adduce  in  confirmation  of  his 

*  Path.  Anat.  by  Syd.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  899. 
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a  of  those  of  Dr  Stokes  on  this  very  important  matter, 
ia  Trol.  XXX.  of  the  same  practical  work. 

Before  ijuitting  this  part  of  the  subject,  it  seems  due  to  Dr 
Burrows  to  state  that  in  his  work  on  the  "Disorders  of  the  Cerebral 
Circulation,"  already  referred  to,  he  has  ably  traced  the  connection 
of  apoplexy  with  diseases  of  the  heart,  illustrated  the  pathological 
relations  subsisting  between  them,  and  pi-oved  their  frequent  asso- 
ciation in  the  clearest  manner  statistically,  by  bringing  together 
in  a  tabular  form  the  experience  of  several  observers.  In  132 
cases  of  apoplexy  and  sudden  hemiplegia,  collated  from  trust- 
worthy sources,  84  of  the  number,  or  63'6  per  cent,  presented 
disease  of  the  heart.  The  inference,  says  Dr  Burrows,  from  the 
foregoing  calculations  is,  that  in  any  given  number  of  cases  of 
apoplexy  and  sudden  hemiplegia,  no  less  than  three-fifths  will 
present  unequivocal  signs  of  cardiac  disease — either  hypertrophy, 
dilatation,  valvular  disease,  or  some  combination  of  these  lesions. 
In  thirty-seven  cases  of  disease  of  the  heart  co-existing  with 
apoplexy  and  sudden  hemiplegia,  fifteen  of  which  are  recorded 
by  Andral,  and  twenty-two  taken  from  Dr  Burrows*  own  case 
books,  hypertrophy  with  valvular  disease  existed  nineteen  times, 
hypertrophy  alone  ten  times,  and  valvular  disease  alone  eight 


Gout,  chronic  rheumatism,  dyspepsia,  and  cachexia,  frequent 
accompaniments  of  advanced  age,  have  all  been  adduced  as  causes 
of  the  disease.  With  regard  to  gout  and  rheumatism,  it  may  be 
observed  that  the  habits  and  circumstances  engendering  and  per- 
petuating them  are  of  themselves  sufficiently  intelligible  sources 
of  apoplexy.  Gout  ae  well  as  rheumatiBm  have,  in  their  turn, 
together  with  the  tise  of  spirituous  and  fermented  hquors,  been 
accused,  and  not  unjustly,  of  promoting  the  degeneration  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  and  the  various  alterations  of  the  heart  to  which 
so  much  iuiportauce  ia  attached  in  the  causation  of  the  disease. 
Death  by  apoplexy  or  convulsions  is  a  frequent  termination  of 
albuminuria,  and  somethnes  of  jaundice;  the  retention  of  urea  in 
the  one  case  and  of  the  bile-elements  in  the  other  poisoning  the 
blood,  and  impairing  or  destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain. 

The  majority  of  cnacs  of  apoplexy  occurring  in  persons  beyond 

■  See  Obaerratioui  ou  ths  Consectiou  of  Diseuea  of  the  Heart  with  Apojilnj'^ 
by  Dr  Wslslie,  in  Uib  "LBncet,"  March  IS40, 
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the  middle  period  of  life,  are  observed  in  broken-down  subjects 
suffering  from  a  variety  of  diseases,  or  from  a  combination  of 
disease ;  and  the  short-necked,  the  corpulent,  robust,  and  plethoric, 
of  temperate  habits,  are  by  no  means  more  prone  to  it  than 
meagre,  attenuated,  and  pallid  valetudinarians  i-educed  by  chronic 
catairh,  haemorrhoids,  and  a  variety  of  exhausting  maladies.  The 
former  are  perhaps  more  liable  to  the  congestive  form,  and  have 
frequent  attacks  before  they  are  ultimately  struck  down  seriously 
or  irrecoverably ;  the  latter  are  more  prone  to  cerebral  haemor- 
rhage, and  some  of  the  most  rapidly  fatal  cases  of  apoplexy  pre- 
sent themselves  in  amemic,  reduced,  and  feeble  habits. 

Anatomical  Appearances. — For  the  object  in  view,  the  appear- 
ances discovered  on  post  vwrtem  examination  have  been  sufficiently 
indicated  in  considering  the  etiology  and  pathology  of  the  diseasa 
There  it  has  been  pointed  out  that,  in  certain  exceptional  cases, 
the  brain  and  other  contents  of  the  cranium  are  apparently  free 
from  lesion  of  any  kind ;  that  in  others,  the  chief  alteration  con- 
sists in  imusual  injection  or  congestion  of  the  brain  and  mem- 
branes, with  or  without  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  serum  in 
the  ventricles,  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  between  the  araclmoid 
and  pia  mater ;  or  in  two  or  more  of  these  situations  conjointly  ; 
that  in  other  cases,  this  increase  of  the  natural  quantity  of  serum 
is  the  only  change  observed ;  but  that,  in  the  aged,  with  atrophy 
of  the  brain,  there  is  a  compensatory  increased  quantity  of  the 
cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  occasionally  amounting  to  ten  or  twelve 
oimces  or  more,  frequently,  there  can  be  little  doubt,  erroneously 
considered  the  cause  of  apoplexy;  that  softening  is  sometimes 
the  only  condition  of  the  brain  discovered  to  wliich  we  can  attach 
any  importance  in  assigning  a  physical  cause  for  the  disease; 
and  lastly,  and  chiefly,  that  effusion  of  blood  into  some  part  of 
the  brain,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  beneath  or  between  the 
membranes,  or  in  the  great  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  is  the  most 
undoubted  and  the  most  frequent  anatomical  appearance  observed 
in  rapidly  fatal  attacks  in  advanced  lifa  In  forty-nine  cases,  thirty- 
one  males  and  eighteen  females,  related  by  Morgagui,  Lieutaud, 
Portal,  Cheyne,  Abercrombie,  Bright,  and  others,  occurring  in  per- 
sons between  fifty  and  eighty  years  of  age,  in  which  the  post-mortem 
examinations  are  recorded,  no  less  than  thirty-two  were  cases  of 
haemorrhage;  in  four  there  was  effusion  of  serum  simply;  four  were 
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s  of  congeation  with  serous  effusion ;  four  simply  of  congestion. 
The  reniaiuder  showed  softening,  "  ei'oaion  of  the  braiu"  (case  by 
Portal),  the  deposition  of  pus ;  and  in  one  ease,  recorded  by  Aber- 
crombie,  the  only  morbid  appearance  consisted  in  extensive  disease 
of  the  whole  of  the  ai-teries  of  the  brain.  Thus  htemorrhage  was 
fonad  eight  times  more  frequently  than  either  serous  effusion  or 
congestion  respectively,  these  being  the  next  moat  common  con- 
dition j  and  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  the  above  number  any 
case  given  by  Eochoiix.  wlio  treats  of  apoplexy  under  the  head  of 
cerebral  hiemorrhf^,  has  been  entirely  omitted. 

In  persons  above  fifty  years  of  age,  the  most  fi'equently  asso- 
ciated lesions  are,  a  diseased  state  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  generally 
fiitty  degenejation,  valvulai'  disease  of  the  he-art,  dilatation  of  the 
heart,  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  other  conditions  of  the  respi- 
ratory and  circulatory  organs,  encouraging  congestion  of  tlie  brain 
by  impeding  the  ready  descent  of  blood  from  the  head— diseases 
and  lesions  to  which  reference  has  ab-eady  been  made. 

In  cerebral,  or  in  meningeal  hiemonhage,  the  effusion  may  be 
either  venous  or  arterial ;  but  the  case*  of  the  former  are  verj-  rare ; 
and  thougli  in  the  majority  the  hteiuorrhnge  proceeds  from  capil- 
laiy  arteries  so  minute  that  the  rupture  from  which  it  has  ensued 
catinot  be  made  out,  in  others  lai^  vessels  give  way,  and  a  cor- 
responding facility  exists  of  discovering  the  orifice  from  which  the 
bleeding  resulted. 

Tlie  corfwra  striata  themselves,  or  the  immediately  contignoua 
cerebnU  stnicture,  and,  next,  the  thalami  nervorum  opticorum, 
are  tlie  usual  seat  of  cerebral  hffiinorrhage.  In  392  cases  of  this 
lesion  that  Andral  found  recorded  in  the  works  of  lUfferent  authors, 
202  occupied  simultaneously  the  corpora  striata  and  optic  thalami, 
sixty-one  the  corpora  striata  alone,  tliirty-five  the  optic  thalami 
alone,  twenty-seven  the  portion  of  the  hemispherea  above  the 
centrum  ovale  of  Vieussens,  sixteen  the  lateral  lobes  of  the  cerebel- 
lum, ten  the  portions  of  the  brain  anterior  to  the  corpora  striata, 
nine  the  corpus  callossum,  eight  the  spinal  nianitw,  seven  the 
posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  five  the  middle  lobes,  three  the  pe- 
duncles of  the  brain,  one  the  cms  of  the  cerelielluui.  one  the  cor- . 
pot»  olivaria,  one  the  pituitaiy  body.  In  forty-one  cases  observed 
by  liochoux,  twenty-four  occupied  the  corjMira  striata,  two  the 
optic  thalami,  one  the  corpus  striatiuu  and  thalamus,  one  was 
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situated  below  the  corpus  striatum.  The  remainder  were  situated 
almost  indiflFerently  in  other  portions  of  the  brain,  five  in  the 
centre  of  the  hemispheres,  two  at  the  posterior  part  of  the  ven- 
tricles, two  at  the  anterior  and  internal  portions  of  the  hemispheres, 
three  at  the  posterior  and  internal,  one  in  the  middle  lobe. 

Haemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  tuber  anulare  is  ex- 
tremely rare.  It  does  not  appear  to  have  been  observed  in  any 
of  the  above  cases  cited  from  Andral  and  Rochoux.  Two  cases 
have  occurred  in  Chelsea  Hospital  during  the  last  twenty  years. 
In  both  there  were  convulsions,  and  death  ensued  in  one  case  in 
two  hours,  in  the  other  in  less  than  three.  Grendrin  observes,  that, 
contrary  to  the  general  opinion,  the  corpora  striata  usually  escape. 
"  They  are  often  detached,*'  he  says,  "  pushed  upwards,  and  form 
prominent  bodies  in  the  midst  of  the  effusion."  This  I  have 
myself  observed  in  seveittl  cases,  that  on  first  glance  were  reckoned 
as  hsemorrhage  in  the  substance  of  the  corpus  striatum.  Dr  Bright 
has  also  remarked,  that  the  haemorrhage  is  more  frequently  situated 
a  little  to  the  outside  of  this  body.  Cruveilhier's  experience  is 
agreeably  to  the  generally  received  opinion ;  and  he  further  adds, 
that  the  corpora  striata  are  most  frequently  lacerated  in  violent 
concussion  of  the  brain. 

The  largest  effusions  take  place  in  this  situation  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  the  corpora  striata.  Here  the  brain  is  often 
ploughed  up  to  such  an  extent  that  one  can  hardly  resist  the  im- 
pression, that  softening  of  its  structure  had  previously  existed, 
and  yet  vast  efiusions,  with  great  destruction  of  the  brain,  fre- 
quently occur  without  previous  warnings.  In  most  instances, 
however,  of  extensive  haemorrhage,  the  attack  has  been  preceded 
by  cerebral  symptoms  of  various  duration,  degree,  and  kind ;  and 
several  of  the  most  remarkable  cases,  in  which  the  effusion  has 
been  so  considerable  as  to  have  broken  down  the  septum  lucidum, 
and  destroyed  the  greater  portion  of  both  lateral  ventricles,  I 
have  encoimtered  in  aged  bedridden  subjects,  long  presenting 
some  of  the  symptoms  of  softening  of  the  brain,  leaving  no  doubt 
on  my  mind  that  this  was  the  primary  lesion.  Extensive  effusions 
occasionally  find  their  way  from  the  centre  of  the  brain  to  the 
periphery,  and  spreading  over  a  large  surface,  faithfully  represent, 
on  first  view,  true  meningeal  apoplexy. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the  process  which  nature 
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8  in  removing  sanguineous  etfusiou  in  the  brain,  the  changes 
which  the  clot  of  blood  undergoes,  the  various  stages  of  absorp- 
tion and  reparation,  nor  the  appearances  presented  on  the  operation 
being  perfected.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  from  the  second  to  the 
third  week,  the  more  fluid  portions  of  the  coaguliun  have  nearly 
disappeared,  leaving  a  brownish  fibrine,  gradually  assuming  a 
yeliowiah  ochery  tinge,  in  the  centre  of  which,  or  standing  alone 
in  ita  stead,  we  often  find  a  hard  blackish  core,  the  last  remains 
of  the  coagulum.  The  reparative  proo-ess  is  greatly  influenced  by 
the  extent  of  the  effusion,  the  constitutional  powers  of  the  patient, 
and  the  pre-existing  condition  of  the  brain.  The  time  required 
for  the  absorption  of  the  clot  is  equally  various.  Sometimes  very 
large  effusions  are  removed  in  two  years.  After  a  lapse  of  two 
years  I  have  found  the  con-solidated  remains  of  coagula,  consisting 
in  hard  yellowish  granules,  very  much  resembling  mustard  seed. 

From  an  early  period,  perhaps,  as  Gendrin  alleges,  before  the 
work  of  absorption  commences,  the  clot  is  sun-ounded  by  an 
otganised  cyst,  which  subsequently,  after  the  removal  of  the 
coagalum,  either  contracts,  leaving  a  cicatrix,  or  remains  empty, 
or  is  more  or  less  filled  by  a  serous  fluid.  Cysts  and  cicatrices  of 
this  description  are  frequently  obser\ed  in  persons  who  have  re- 
covered from  attacks  of  apoplexy.  Three  or  four  are  thus  occa- 
sionally sesin,  each  indicative  of  the  previous  attacks,  Cruveilhier 
states  that  he  has  found  as  many  as  lilit«en  in  one  individual.  I 
once  met  with  an  empty  cyst  in  the  substance  of  the  brain  nearly 
the  size  of  a  walnut,  in  the  casn  of  a  general  officer,  who  had  had 
an  attack  of  apoplexy  twenty  years  before,  and  who  for  the  last 
three  or  four  years  of  his  life  was  insane.  It  is  well  known  that 
second  and  third  attacks  occur  after  still  longer  intervals. 

Diaffnons.-r~Apop\exy  is  usually  considered  a  disease  of  so  well 
marked  s  character,  as  to  be  easily  distinguislied  from  all  other 
allied  disorders.  This  is  ti'ue  of  its  more  obvious  or  intense  forms, 
which  can  seldom  be  confounded  by  ordinary  attention  with  similar 
aSections ;  but  from  certain  vaiieties  of  epilepsy,  and  from  syncope, 
strange  as  the  assertion  may  ap].)ear,  it  is  by  no  mcitns  always 
so  readily  discriminated  as  has  been  represented.  Nor  can  the 
coma  of  ordinary  apoplexy  be  discerned  from  the  coma  occasioned 
by  narcotic  poisons,  opium  for  example,  or  spirituous  liquors.  It 
is  only  by  inquiring  into  the  origin  and  histoiy  of  suspected  cases 
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that  we  draw  the  distinction,  and  have  recourse  to  the  proper 
measures,  and  not  from  any  peculiarity  in  the  cerebral  phenomena 
themselves,  which  are  in  both  examples  precisely  alika 

The  efficient  cause  of  apoplexy  and  epilepsy  appears  in  many 
cases  to  be  similar,  if  not  identical  An  overloaded  or  congested 
condition  of  the  cerebral  and  meningeal  vessels  seems  capable  of 
producing  the  one  or  the  other.  The  diseases  are  often  associated; 
and  the  coma  or  sopor  following  the  epileptic  seizure,  in  the  severe 
form  of  this  disease,  is  truly  apoplectic,  while  in  the  less  severe 
cases  of  epilepsy,  those  in  which  there  is  merely  partial  or  com- 
plete loss  of  consciousness  without  convulsions,  the  vertiginous 
epilepsy,  or  'petit  mal  of  French  authors,  the  attack  is  so  pre- 
cisely similar  to  certain  forms  of  apoplexy,  recognising  perhaps 
the  same  condition  of  the  brain,  that  it  is  only  by  attentively 
watching  its  progress  that  the  differential  diagnosis  can  be  estab- 
lished Loss  of  consciousness,  vomiting,  pallor,  or  lividity  of  the 
countenance,  frequently  accompany  both  diseases,  and  both  are 
as  generally  preceded  by  giddiness,  singing  in  the  ears,  and  other 
premonitory  symptoms  not  specially  appertaining  to  either  the 
one  or  the  other. 

But  in  this  form  of  epileptic  seizure  the  patient  is  usually  soon 
enabled  to  give  an  account  of  his  sensations,  and  it  is  often  found 
that  when  motionless,  and  apparently  imconscious,  he  retained 
sufficient  intelligence  to  know  what  was  being  done  for  his 
restoration.  This  is  much  more  rare  in  apoplexy.  If  we  ascertain 
that  similar  attacks  have  happened  before,  that  they  have  some- 
times been  preceded  by  a  scream,  that  the  patient  has  occasionally 
been  convulsed,  that  the  tongue  has  at  any  time  been  bitten,  the 
inference  is,  that  the  fit  is  epileptic ;  but  neither  the  pulse,  the 
pupils,  the  respiration,  nor  the  condition  of  any  function,  points 
out  the  distinction  between  this  species  of  epilepsy  and  those 
cases  of  apoplexy  characterised  by  temporary  or  only  partial  loss 
of  consciousness,  and  faintness  without  associated  or  consecutive 
palsy. 

Epileptic  apoplexy,  or  epileptic  hemiplegia,  is  sometimes  with 
still  greater  difficulty  distinguishable  from  apoplexy.  Indeed,  it 
may  be  questioned  whether  some  of  the  cases  recorded,  even  by 
credible  writers,  of  that  disease,  were  not  cases  of  temporary  palsy 
from  local  cerebral  congestion  of  an  apoplectic  nature.     In  the 
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ehapter  on  epilepsy,  allusioii  lias  already  been  made  to  the  diag- 
nosis of  convulsive  epilepsy  from  convulsive  apoplexy,  and  the 
broad  lineaments  diatingnishing  the  one  frotD  the  other  briefly 
stated.  Time  forms  an  important  element  in  the  diagnosis  of 
these  diseases.  The  duration  of  a  paroxysm  of  epilepsy  uanally 
does  not  excee<l  ten  minutes  or  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Apoplectic 
Beizures  are  seldom  limited  to  this ;  and  even  iu  the  slightest  at- 
tacks, without  paralysis,  the  shock  to  the  system  is  considerable, 
the  restoratiou  to  health  slow,  and  the  refreshing  sleep  of  the 
epileptic  wanting. 

Apoplexy  ushered  in  by  pallor  of  the  countenance,  failure  of  the 
circulation,  coldness  of  the  surface,  in  short,  by  syncope,  is  exceed- 
ingly liable  to  be  mistaken  for  ordinary  attacks  of  tliis  nature,  and 
an  erroneous  diagnosis  may  and  has  not  unfrequeutly  resulted. 
The  importance  of  distinguishing  the  one  from  the  other  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated,  though  fortunately,  as  regards  immediate 
treatment  during  the  existence  of  the  sti^  of  collapse,  and  while 
BS  yet  it  is  next  to  impossible  to  determine  the  true  nature  of  the 
attack,  the  error  ia  of  little  consequence,  as  these  cases  of  apoplexy 
are  then  lie-st  and  safest  treated  as  syncope.  Here,  again,  as  in 
epilepsy,  the  duration  of  the  fit  assists  us  in  arriving  at  a  correct 
conclusion.  If  protracted,  notwithstanding  the  usual  means, — 
and  we  have  reason  to  believe  in  the  integrity  of  the  heart  and 
great  vessels, — while  the  age  of  the  individual  and  other  con- 
siderations suggest  the  possibility  of  apoplexy,  the  diagnosis  shoidd 
be  given  with  reservation.  Paralysis  of  an  extremity,  hemiplegia, 
or  considerable  distortion  of  the  features,  the  droojiing  of  an  eye- 
lid, a<^companying  sj-ncope,  or  an  approach  to  syncope,  generally, 
though  not  invariably,  announce  in  elderly  subjects  a  serious  lesion 
of  the  brain  or  nervous  centres,  and  generally  authorise  a  declara- 
tion of  the  apoplectic  character  of  the  attack.  The  entire  absence 
of  these  symptoms,  and  a  comparative  brief  duration  of  uncon- 
sciousness, do  not  warrant  an  opposite  opinion.  Instances  similar 
to  the  following  are  freiiuently  met  with,  and  ought  to  warn  us  to 
be  guarded  in  pronoimcing  with  too  much  coufldence  the  real 
nature  of  the  seizure  in  aged  and  infirm  individuals. 

An  emaciated,  feelile  man,  about  seventy  years  of  age,  an  in- 
pensiuner  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  fainted  in  church,  and  was  forthwith 
removed  to  the  open  air.  where  he  speedily  rallied,  aud  was  soon 
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able,  with  a  little  assistance,  to  walk  to  his  ward  in  the  establish- 
ment In  three  or  four  hours  he  had  so  perfectly  recovered,  that 
he  seemed  then  to  be  in  his  usual  state  of  health.  About  this 
time  he  again  fainted.  He  was  now  bathed  in  a  cold  perspiration, 
almost  pulseless,  and  feebly  retching.  His  features  were  calm  and 
placid ;  there  was  no  paralysis.  In  a  very  few  hours  more  he  was 
dead.  A  large  clot  of  blood  was  found  in  the  right  hemisphere, 
and  beneath  the  arachnoid,  on  the  same  side,  without  any  obvious 
communication  with  the  lacerated  cavity,  a  thin  patch,  several 
inches  in  breadth,  of  almost  liquid  blood  lay  spread  over  the  sur- 
face of  the  brain. 

In  aged  persons,  vomiting  connected  with  syncope  should  be 
regarded  with  suspicion,  more  particularly  if  cephalic  symptoms 
had  previously  existed.  Piorry,  who  has  pointed  out  the  difficultv 
of  distinguishing  apoplexy  from  syncope  in  many  cases,  and  aJ- 
knowledged  that  he  himself  has  committed  the  mistake,  chiefly 
relies  on  position  in  determining  the  diagnosis.  "  In  syncope,"  he 
observes,  "  the  horizontal  position  will  ameliorate  the  symptoms, 
and  vice  versa.  In  cerebral  congestion  the  vertical  position  will 
relieve,  while  the  horizontal  will  aggravate  the  symptoms."* 

Differential  or  Special  Diag7wsis. — The  sjTnptoms  indicating  the 
various  forms  of  apoplexy,  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  the  patho- 
logical causes  of  the  disease,  have  been  carefully  drawn  up  by 
some  writers  without  reference  to  actual  observation.  According 
to  such  writers,  it  would  seem  that  each  species  of  apoplexy, 
whether  arising  from  congestion,  haemorrhage,  effusion  of  serum, 
softening  of  the  brain,  or,  lastly,  from  some  unknown  modification 
of  its  nervous  influence,  has  its  special  characteristics,  by  which  it 
may  be  easily  recognised  during  life ;  and  the  prognosis  and  treat- 
ment appropriate  to  each  form  have  been  laid  down  with  corres- 
ponding precision.  The  distinctive  symptoms  are,  however,  not 
always  met  with  in  practice.  Neither  the  age  nor  sex  of  the  in- 
dividual, habits  of  life,  or  constitution,  the  mode  of  invasion  of  the 
attack,  nor  its  progress,  warrant  a  positive  opinion  of  the  exact 
condition  of  the  brain.  Cerebral  haemorrhage  is,  however,  in  a 
great  preponderance  of  cases,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  disease 
in  advanced  life ;  and  where  there  exists  sudden  and  profoimd 

*  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Chir.  Rev.,  vol.  xx.  p.  2S4. 
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coma,  with  stertorous  breathing,  involuntary  evacuations,  and 
general  paralysis,  or  persistent  hemiplegia,  there  is  almost  uni- 
formly more  or  less  extmvasation  of  blood,  either  into  the  brain, 
in  one  or  more  of  its  ventricles,  or  in  contact  with  the  membrauea 
enveloping  it.  The  only  other  afl'ection  with  which  a  case  of  this 
kind  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  is  cerebral  softening.  And 
the  symptoms  are  sometimes  so  perfectly  aUke,  that  in  rapidly 
fatal  cases  the  distinction  cannot  be  established  during  life. 

If  the  fit  pass  off  without  paralysis  of  any  kind,  and  especially 
i£  at  the  same  time,  the  loss  of  consciousness  has  been  incomplete 
or  transient,  the  Intimate  inference  is,  that  no  effusion  lias  taken 
place,  and  we  presume  that  the  symptoms  have  originated  in  tem- 
porary congestion  of  the  brain,  or  in  some  imknown  modification 
of  its  nervous  influence.  But  the  converse  does  not  always  hold 
good.  There  may  still  exist  a  clot  of  extravasated  blood  in  some 
part  of  Uie  cerebral  substance,  frequently,  under  these  circum- 
staiicee,  near  the  periphery  of  the  brain  ;  or  it  may  be  in  a  ven- 
tricle ;  or,  still  more  probably,  between  the  membiunes  or  in  the 
cavity  of  the  arachnoid, — to  be  yet  removed,  or  to  become  the 
source  of  a  subsequent  attack  of  a  more  serious  nature,  or  of  se- 
condary inflammation,  and  consequent  disorganisation  of  the  con- 
tiguous structures.  The  differential  diagnosis  of  these  two  forms 
of  apoplexy — viz.,  hjemorrbagic  and  congestive — cliiefly  rests, 
then,  on  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  associated  paralysis. 
Sudden  apoplexy  with  persistent  hemiplegia  are,  I  repeat,  the 
characteristic  signs  of  sauguineous  effusion.  If  these  occur  in  a 
person  previously  in  health,  we  may  almost  with  certainty  infer 
that  hmmorrbage  has  taken  place  within  the  skull,  or  that  soften- 
ing of  the  brain  has  ensued.  The  diagnosis  is  therefore  now  all 
bat  limited  to  hiemorrhage  or  softening,  and,  as  before  mentioned, 
both  are  frequently  combined,  and  consequent  to  each  other. 

When  the  attack  has  been  preceded  by  a  train  of  premonitory 
aymptotuB,  more  especially  localised  headache,  numbness,  coldness 
and  partial  paralysis,  thickness  of  speech  and  loss  of  memory,  or 
general  weakening  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  the  case  is  very 
probably  of  a  secondary  nature, — viz.,  partial  inflammation,  occa- 
sioning red  softening,  or  limited  death  of  the  brain  from  inanition, 
causing  white  softening;  but  there  is  no  certainty  of  the  existence 
of  either  of  these  states. 
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Serous  Apoplexy, — ^Is  there  such  a  disease  as  serous  apoplexy; 
and  if  so,  how  are  we  to  distinguish  it  from  hsemorrhagic  or  san- 
guineous apoplexy?  The  diagnosis  of  these  forms  of  apoplexy 
was  considered  of  great  importance  by  the  ancients,  because  their 
treatment  was  wholly  based  on  it  Though  not  altogether  ne- 
glected by  recent  writers,  this  question  has  in  a  great  d^ree  lost 
its  consequence,  as  any  practice  grounded  upon  it  is  now  generally 
r^arded  as  erroneous  and  unphilosophicaL  I  believe  I  am  stating 
the  all  but  generally  received  opinion  of  the  profession,  when  I 
assert  that,  though  serous  effusion  is  sometimes  the  only  pheno- 
menon observed  to  accoxmt  for  the  apoplectic  symptoms,  this 
effusion  is  very  rarely  a  sudden  event ;  and  when  sudden,  that  it 
has  generally  been  preceded  by  congestion  of  the  brain  suffi- 
cient of  itself  to  account  for  the  fit  There  is  no  reason  why  the 
brain  should  differ  in  this  respect  from  other  organs.  Now,  sudden 
serous  effiision  is  exceedingly  rare,  except  where  there  are  obvious 
causes  of  venous  engorgement,  and  obstruction  of  recent  occur- 
rence, or  inflammation  of  the  membranes.  We  do  not  deny  the 
possibility  of  such  a  thing,  but,  as  observed  by  Eokitansky,*  "  the 
diagnosis  of  serous  apoplexy  is  as  uncertain  on  the  dead  body  as 
on  the  dying  patient"  One  of  the  best  marked  cases  is  that  re- 
ferred to  by  Andral,f  of  a  man  fifty  years  of  age,  the  subject  of 
anasarca  and  ascites  from  disease  of  the  heart,  whose  sudden 
seizure  by  apoplexy  coincided  with  the  reabsorption  of  the  fluid 
previously  accumulated  in  the  peritoneum  and  cellular  tissue  of  the 
limbs,  and  in  whom  no  appreciable  lesion  existed  in  the  brain,  but  a 
considerable  collection  of  colourless  serum  in  the  lateral  ventricles, 
as  well  as  in  the  third,  which  had  distended  them  prodigiously. 

There  exists,  however,  in  elderly  subjects,  as  observed  in  a 
preceding  chapter,  a  tendency  to  gradual  accumulation  of  serum 
within  the  cranium,  a  species  of  chronic  hydrocephalus  with 
which  it  behoves  the  practitioner  to  be  acquainted,  commencing 
imperceptibly,  and  progressing  slowly,  without  pain  or  fever  of 
any  kind,  and  ending  in  hebetude,  weakening  of  the  corporeal 
and  mental  faculties,  and  drowsiness,  or  stupor,  without  paralysis. 
These  symptoms  are  perhaps  as  much  due  to  the  coincident 
atrophy  of  the  brain,  which  is  almost  always  present.    Individuals 

*  Path.  An.  by  Syd.  Soc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  888. 
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thus  affected  are  met  with  in  every  hospital  allotted  to  the  aged ; 
they  are  found  vegetatmg,  often  much  emaciated,  lying  in  bed, 
and  exhibiting  many  of  the  symptoms  attributed  to  cerebral  soft- 
etiing.  They  often  die  suddenly  aud  unexpectedly,  sometimes 
apparently  from  eongestion,  at  other  times  obviously  from  haamor- 
rhage,  to  both  of  which  old  people  labouring  under  atrophy  of  the 
brain  are,  according  to  Kokitansky,  pecuharly  prone.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  nothing  but  serous  accumulations  are  met  with — 
accumulations  which  have  long  existfid,  and  to  which  death  can 
in  DO  way  be  ascribed. 

Prognosis. — At  whatever  epoch  of  life  it  occurs,  apoplexy  is  one 
of  the  most  serious  diseases  to  which  we  are  liable,  whether  as 
regards  immediate  danger  or  its  consequences  in  entailing  para- 
lysis, and  weakening  tlie  intellectual  faculties.  A  first  attack  is 
too  often  the  forerunner  of  a  second,  though  men,  the  victims 
of  persififent  apoplectic  palay,  sometimea,  and  not  unfrequently, 
escape  afterwards,  aud  die  at  very  advanced  ages,  of  some  other 
disease  unconnected  with  it. 

From  a  remote  period,  the  older  the  individual  the  greater  has 
the  danger  been  considered ;  and  justly  so,  since  they  are  more 
subject  to  the  severest  forms  of  the  disease,  and  less  able  to  con- 
tend with  its  results.  Mr  Copeman,  in  his  work  on  Apoplexy, 
however,  states,  from  an  analysis  of  197  cases,  collated  from 
various  sources,  that  the  greatest  mortahty  occurs  between  the 
ages  of  thirty  and  sixty,  aud  diminishes  considerably  between 
sixty  aud  eighty,  and  upwards ;  from  which,  he  observes,  the 
danger  does  not  appear  to  increase  with  advance  of  years  beyond 
a  certain  period.  By  a  table  be  has  constructed,  it  appears  that 
in  persons  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  the  proportion  of 
recoveries  to  deaths  was  1  to  7J  ;  and  between  sixty  and  seventy 
years  of  age,  Init  1  to  1J-,  or  about  one-haI£  These  results  LUfier 
very  materially  from  those  obtained  by  Ferrario,*  who  shows  that 
at  Milan  the  annual  mortality  per  cent,  by  apoplexy  is  but  -028 
at  twenty  and  under  thirty  years  of  age ;  it  is  -322  between  fifty 
and  sixty;  643  between  sixty  and  seventy ;  1'321  between  seventy 
and  eighty ;  and  1706  between  eighty  and  ninety — steadily  in- 
creasing with  the  advance  of  life.     If  anything  were  wanting  to 
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prove  the  accuracy  of  the  generally  received  opinion,  the  returns 
of  the  Regifitrar-Greneral  are  suflBciently  convincing.  Out  of 
1,000,000  living  at  the  age  of  fifteen  and  under  sixty,  only  332 
die  annually  of  apoplexy  in  the  metropolitan  districts ;  whereas  at 
the  age  of  sixty  and  upwards  no  less  than  3828  are  carried  off  by 
it  out  of  the  same  number  living .♦ 

The  prognosis  must  in  a  great  measure  be  r^ulated  by  the 
accuracy  of  the  special  diagnosis.  In  hsemorrhagic  apoplexy,  for 
several  days  too  much  caution  cannot  be  exercised,  however  pro- 
mising the  case  may  appear.  A  return  of  the  effusion  from  a  fit 
of  coughing,  sneezing,  or  muscular  exertion,  has  been  known  sud- 
denly to  carry  off  the  patient,  while  seemingly  doing  well ;  and  up 
to  a  certain  period,  from  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  or  twelfth  day,  the 
accession  of  inflammatwy  symptoms  may  place  life  in  great  periL 
Then,  paralysis  from  apoplectic  effusion,  after  a  certain  age,  is 
seldom  removed.  Although  life  may  be  preserved  for  the  present, 
the  mind  is  often  permanently  enfeebled,  and  the  patient  ever 
afterwards  unfitted  for  his  ordinary  vocations. 

The  most  alarming  symptoms  of  a  fit  of  apoplexy  are  profound 
and  persistent  coma,  with  relaxation  of  the  sphincters,  and  imper- 
fect or  irregular  respiration.  If  to  these  be  added  a  fluttering 
puLse,  the  peculiar  flapping  noise  in  expiration  occasioned  by 
paralysis  of  the  buccal  muscles,  the  escape  of  frothy  spuma  from 
the  mouth,  and  copious  perspiration,  death  is  speedily  at  hand. 
Contraction  of  the  pupils  is  a  very  imfavourable  symptom. 

Convulsions  have  a  most  alarming  appearance,  and  DrCheyne-f 
r^arded  them  as  indicating  the  greatest  danger.  They  are  not, 
however,  conclusive  of  laceration  or  effusion,  and  they  often  occur, 
we  have  already  observed,  in  cases  in  which  there  are  grounds  for 
believing  that  the  apoplexy  has  arisen  from  temporary  causea  We 
have  seen  several  elderly  persons  perfectly  recover  after  an  attack 
of  this  form  of  the  disease.  One  man  had,  in  the  same  number  of 
years,  as  many  as  four  seizures  of  this  kind,  and  afterwards  died 
from  another  disease.  Portal,  it  is  well  known,  was  indeed  of 
opinion,  from  experiments  he  had  performed  upon  animals,  and 
from  clinical  observation,  that  convulsions  were  rather  favourable 
than  otherwise,  "  as  annoxmcing  a  diminution  of  pressure  upon 
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the  brain."  But  this  view  must  be  received  with  reservatiuu ;  for 
though  they  are  less  fatal  than  alanning,  convulsions  generally 
portend  danger,  at  wbtitever  period  tliey  occur.  If  they  have  not 
appeared  until  ayniptoma  of  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  its  meiii- 
branea  have  ensued,  we  may  anticipate  the  worst  at  a  period  more 
or  less  distant.  They  are  then  frequently  the  prelude  of  rapidly 
approaching  dissolution. 

Attacks  of  the  congestive  form  of  the  disease,  unattended  by 
paralysis,  are  the  least  dangerous.  Persons  beyond  fifty  years  of 
age  have  been  known  perfectly  to  recover,  after  as  many  as  five, 
six,  or  more  seizures.  A  repetition  of  attacks  generally,  however, 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  ends  in  weakening  of  the 
intellectual  laculties.  It  has  already  been  observed,  that  apoplexy 
from  urjemic  poisoning  is  generally  fatal,  the  finale  of  albuminuria 
or  ischuria  rfiialia.  When  occurring  in  jaundice,  it  is  equally 
dangerous.  The  convulsions  from  uneniic  poisoning  often  cease, 
and  sometimes  lecur  again  and  again  before  proving  fatal.  Not 
Bo  apoplexy. 

Treatment. — There  ate  few  diseases  the  general  treatment  of 
which  80  little  varied  from  a  remote  period,  until  comparatively 
recently,  as  the  one  under  consideration.  Two  opposite  opinions 
mainly  divided  the  profession,  the  chief  question  in  dispute  being 
the  necessity  or  propriety  of  venesectioa  One  set.  the  minority, 
regarding  apoplexy  as  a  disease  of  nervous  debility,  an  affection 
in  which  the  vital  energies  arc  greatly  depressed,  altogether  con- 
demned depletory  measures,  or  were  extremely  cautious  in  ad- 
vising them ;  the  other,  the  moi-e  influential  and  numerous,  viewing 
it  as  a  result  of  vascular  turgescence,  and  attributing  the  accom- 
panying collapse  to  oppression  of  the  brain  from  this  cause,  chiefly 
trusted  to  blood-letting.  Some  e\en  advised  it  in  all  cases  indis- 
criminately, as  the  only  efifectual  remedy,  the  one  to  which  all 
others  were  but  secondary  and  subservient.  A  few  of  the  older 
school  still  adhere  to  these  opinions,  and  cling  to  a  routine  rule  of 
practice.  The  number  is  diminishing  all  over  the  world,  but  less 
slowly  in  Italy,  where  bleeding  is  still  carried  to  excess. 

A  more  enlightened  pathology  has  in  later  years  been  promul- 
gated, and  with  it  a  safer  and  sounder  pi-actice  has  been  intro- 
duced. Exclusive  m'ws  of  the  nature  of  the  disease  are  no  longer 
eBtertained.      Coma  and  convulsions  are   known  to  arise  from 
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directly  opposite  conditions  of  the  cerebral  circulation,  from  an 
excess  or  deficiency  of  blood  in  the  brain ;  and  numerous  cases  have 
been  recorded  in  which  excessive  haemorrhage  has  been  immediately 
followed  by  apoplexy  in  its  worst  forms.  For  instance,  Andral  men- 
tions the  case  of  a  female  who,  very  much  exhausted  by  great  and 
constant  haemorrhage  from  a  cancerous  uterus,  died  from  cerebral 
haemorrhage ;  and  M.  Laurent  has  recorded  two  cases  of  the  same 
form  of  apoplexy,  which  occurred  in  females  reduced  to  a  state  of 
anaemia  by  profuse  flooding  after  delivery.  Two  examples  of  an 
analogous  description,  presenting  in  the  wives  of  officers  in  Chelsea 
Hospital,  occurred  to  myself  In  one,  the  system  was  reduced  by 
repeated  attacks  of  menorrhagia,  followed,  after  its  cessation,  by 
periodical  epistaxis.  The  other  was  comparatively  healthy,  but 
attenuated  and  anaemic  to  a  great  d^ree.  Indeed,  no  fact  seems 
more  conclusively  established,  than  that  extreme  weakness  from 
deficiency  or  depravity  of  the  blood  is  one  of  the  most  powerful  pre- 
disposing causes  of  cerebral  congestion  and  haemorrhage.  Hence 
it  follows,  that  individual  cases  must  be  treated  according  to  their 
peculiar  characteristics.  In  this,  as  in  all  other  diseases,  we  ought 
to  be  guided  by  the  scientific  principles  of  pathology,  the  results  of 
accurate  clinical  observation,  and  the  accumulation  of  facts  ascer- 
tained by  post-mortem  inspection, — ^neither  blindly  following  one 
system  nor  another,  but  adapting  our  practice  to  existing  circum- 
stances and  the  actual  state  of  knowledge  on  the  subject. 

The  writings  of  Portal  in  France,  and  of  Abercrombie  in  this 
coimtry,  philosophical  and  practical  productions,  largely  imbued 
with  the  true  spirit  of  medical  investigation, — ^these,  in  our  day, 
mainly  propagated  the  necessity  for  venesection  in  apoplexy,  and 
impressed  the  older  members  of  the  profession  with  the  benefits 
of  this  remedy.  To  Portal  and  Abercrombie,  though  by  no  means 
the  first  to  enlighten  us,  are  we  chiefly  indebted  for  dispelling  the 
fallacy  of  trusting  to  symptoms  in  discriminating  "  sanguineous" 
from  "  serous  apoplexy ;"  and  as  in  the  former  blood-letting  was 
considered  as  essential  as  it  was  conceived  to  be  hazardous  in  the 
latter  variety  of  the  disease,  the  importance  of  removing  this  error 
was  formerly  much  appreciated.  These  distinguished  men,  how- 
ever, pushed  their  views  beyond  legitimate  boimds.  They  ap- 
proved, and  strongly  advocated,  venesection  in  sanguineous  apo- 
plexy.   While  they  clearly  showed  that  the  weak,  the  aged,  and 


iufirm  were  its  freinient  victims,  and  tliat  neither  palenesa  of  the 
countenance  nor  feebleness  of  the  pulse  was  peculiar  to  either 
species  of  the  disease,  but  that  all  these  attributes  frequently 
accompanied  sanguineous  effnsiou  in  its  most  hopeless  states,  they 
all  but  laid  it  down  as  a  principle,  that  venesection  ought  not  to 
be  omitted  in  any  case,  however  old  or  debilitated  the  individual, 
though  they  did  not  exactly  go  the  length  of  Dr  Cheyne,*  who 
believed  it  to  be  "a  good  rule  to  have  every  patient,  who  was  not 
plainly  dying,  blooded."  Thus  they  emboldened  the  timtd,  and 
arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  treatment  of  the  disease  ought 
not  to  be  influenced  by  any  preconceived  notions  founded  on  the 
"  hypothetical"  distinctions  of  sanguineous  and  serous  apoplexy  ; 
that,  to  quote  I>r  Abercrombie,  "  there  are  no  symptoms  which 
<^aracterise  a  distinct  class  of  apoplectic  affectioas  requiring  any 
important  distinction  in  the  treatment ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  class 
which  ill  their  nature  do  not  admit  of  blood-letting." 

But,  if  these  authors  too  alrongly  recommended  this  measure, 
and  did  much  hann  by  the  iuituence  of  their  authority,  they 
undoubtedly  deser\'e  the  thanks  of  the  profession  for  showing  that 
advanced  age,  with  its  usual  accompaniments,  is  no  just  reason 
for  entirely  eschewing  venesection.  Nyman  and  Morgagni  hod 
indeed  done  this  long  before  :  the  former,  who  insisted  on  the 
utility  of  blood-letting  in  old  apoplectic  subjects,  by  relating  the 
case  of  a  female  aeventy-two  years  of  age  whom  he  cured  by  large 
bleedings ;  and  the  latter  l)y  the  case  of  a  nun  eighty  years  of 
age.  related  to  him,  who  "  was  once  and  again  restored  by  blood- 
letting The  gentlemen  who  were  opposed  to  it,"  he  observes, 
"  considered  the  age  mily.  The  event  vindicated  the  resolution." 
Then  there  is  the  often  quoted  case  from  Lanciai,  referred  to  also 
by  Morgagni,  of  a  niercliant  of  "  great  age,"  whose  symptoms  of 
impending  apoplexy  were  much  alleviated  by  a  loss  of  blood  from 
the  nose  to  the  quantity  of  eleven  pounds,  and  entirely  cured, 
after  fifteen  days,  by  a  return  of  this  hiemorrhage  to  the  quantity 
of  four  pounds,  Hufeland  abstracted  from  a  man  aeventy-two 
years  of  age,  of  pale,  meagre  constitution,  who  had  a  fit  of  apoplexy, 
and  lay  speechless  and  unconscious,  pallid,  but  with  a  full  hard 
pulse,  first  one  potmd  of  blood ;  and  this  being  of  no  use,  and  the 
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vein  yielding  no  more,  immediately  fourteen  onnces  firom  the 
opposite  ann ;  "  and  it  was  not  imtil  twenty-six  ounces  of  blood 
were  thus  lost,  that  speech,  consciousness,  and  ability  to  swallow 
Tetumed,  and  the  attack  of  apoplexy  passed  by  happily*  Similar 
cases  are  mentioned  by  Portal,  Abercrombie,  and  others,  in  which, 
under  the  most  impromising  circumstances  of  advanced  age  and 
general  debility,  copious  blood-letting  was  perfectly  successful 

Assured  of  the  value  of  this  remedy,  and  of  its  imperative 
necessity  in  certain  cases,  we  never  hesitate  to  employ  it,  whatever 
may  be  the  age  of  the  individual,  when  the  indications  for  it  are 
sufficiently  evident  We  have  repeatedly  seen  persons  bled  who 
have  reached  seventy-five  years  of  age  and  upwards,  with  obvious 
benefit  to  the  apoplectic  symptoms ;  and  we  are  fully  convinced 
the  mere  circumstance  of  old  age  ought  not  to  forbid  blood-letting 
when  the  symptoms  warrant  it  Attempts  have  been  made  to 
prove,  by  statistical  data,  that  blood-letting  increases  the  mortality 
of  the  disease ;  that  in  an  equal  number  of  cases  treated  in  this  way 
and  treated  without  blood-letting,  the  recoveries  are  more  numerous 
in  the  latter  than  in  the  former ;  but  the  fallacy  of  applying  the 
numerical  method  to  such  a  purpose  is  obvious  in  this  perhaps 
more  than  in  any  other  disease,  since,  as  a  general  rule,  the  more 
severe,  and  therefore  the  more  dangerous  cases,  have  been,  and  are, 
the  most  likely  to  be  submitted  to  this  mode  of  treatment 

But  we  must  not  be  misunderstood.  Blood-letting  is  indeed  a 
two-edged  weapon  in  this  as  in  other  diseases.  Judiciously 
employed,  it  has  saved  the  life  and  expedited  the  recovery  of 
individuals  of  the  most  advanced  age.  Attenuated  octogenarians 
have  frequently  been  rescued  by  it ;  on  the  other  hand,  it  has  sent 
many  of  less  mature  age,  persons  in  the  prime  of  life  with  vigorous 
constitutions,  to  the  grave,  and  occasioned  the  very  symptoms 
which  it  was  intended  to  prevent  The  unwise,  the  indiscriminate 
recourse  to  venesection  in  apoplexy,  and  its  allied  disorders,  cannot 
be  too  severely  reprobated ;  and  it  were  not  saying  too  much  to 
assert,  that  in  the  hands  of  the  ignorant,  the  hasty  and  incon- 
siderate, the  lancet  is  more  likely  to  prove  injurious,  if  not  fatal, 
than  if  the  disease  were  left  entirely  to  the  unaided  efforts  of  nature. 

The  indications  for  blood-lettiag  in  apoplexy  are  mainly  derived 

•  The  Three  Cardinal  Means  of  the  Art  of  HoaUng.    New  York,  1842,  p.  12. 


from  the  state  of  the  circulation  and  the  condition  of  the  respira- 
tion and  respiratory  function.  "  To  admit  of  this  remedy,  it  is 
necessary  tliat  the  great  functions  of  life  be  perfonued  w-ith  a 
certain  degree  of  energy."  (Gendrin.)  The  pulse  at  the  wrist  is 
often  deceptive,  and  we  ought  to  examine  it  in  the  neck,  but  above 
all  at  the  heart  itself.  If  the  heart's  action  be  vigorous,  its  sounds 
normal,  and  the  heat  of  the  skin  preserved,  we  have  good  reason 
for  believing  blood-letting  advisable,  though  not  indispensable.  If, 
in  addition  to  vigorous  contraction  of  the  heart,  the  features  are 
congested,  and  the  veins  about  the  head  and  neck  prominent,  we 
have  a  fiirther  reason  for  recommending  it ;  and  if  to  these  signs 
and  symptoms  are  added  slow  and  deep  respiratory  movements, 
with  steitorom  breathing,  blood-letting  ought  not  to  be  deferred. 
Under  these  circumstances  we  have  seen  individuals  far  advanced 
in  life  gradually  recover  consciousness  as  the  blood  was  flowing 
from  the  arm.  A  turgid  state  of  the  capillaries  about  the  head, 
with  increased  heat  of  the  scalp,  are  among  the  best  indications 
for  blood-letting ;  and  even  when  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  or  the 
action  of  the  heart  is  weak  and  languid,  local  bleeding  by  cupping 
will  tlien  be  serviceable. 

In  performing  venesection,  in  all  cases  of  apoplexy  occnrring  in 
advanced  life,  the  head  and  shoulders  should  be  raised  while  the 
blood  is  flowing.  If  the  pulse  become  fuller,  stronger,  or  more 
r^ular,  during  the  operation,  which  it  frequently  does  in  the 
cases  alluded  to,  we  have  duect  evidence  of  the  utility  of  the 
measure.  The  bleeding  may  then  be  allowed  to  proceed  till  an 
impression  appears  to  be  made  on  the  attack,  or  until  the  pulse 
begins  to  flag.  That  instant,  whatever  may  be  the  quantity 
abstracted,  the  vein  should  be  closed.  Large  bleedings  are  very 
rarely  if  ever  admissible,  and  are  often  positively  dangerous.  In 
DO  case  should  a  vein  bo  opened  a  second  time  unless  the  signs  of 
congestion  and  all  the  circumstances  authorising  further  loss  of 
blood  are  well  marked.  The  main  object  should  be  to  diminish 
the  force  and  tension  of  the  circidation,  and  no  more.  Ten  or 
twulve  ounces  taken  away  at  the  onset  of  the  attack  will  generally 
do  this ;  but  with  a  strong,  full  pulse,  sixteen  or  even  twenty  ounces 
will  sometimes  be  required.  Tfie  frightful  quantity  of  sixty  ounces 
was  no  uncommon  bteedijig,  even  in  attenuated  subjects,  less 
than  thirty  years  ago,  and  advocated  by  men  of  reputation,  laige 
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practice,  and  so-called  experience  in  their  profession.  Few  could 
survive  such  wholesale  bloodshed,  and  the  marvel  is  how  any 
ever  did. 

Blood-letting  is  most  safe  and  beneficial  in  the  purely  congestive 
form  of  the  disease,  in  which  there  is  usually  great  and  deceptive 
tolerance  of  the  remedy.  If  had  recourse  to  early,  it  frequently 
prevents  effiision ;  but  when,  from  the  nature  of  the  attack,  as,  for 
instance,  the  presence  of  complete  hemiplegia,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  haemorrhage  has  already  taken  place,  bleeding  is  less 
likely  to  be  serviceable,  and  the  necessity  for  employing  it  is  then 
greatly  diminished.  The  mischief  being  accomplished.  Nature  at 
once  commences  the  work  of  preservation.  A  coagulum  is  speedily 
formed,  further  efiusion  is  arrested,  and  unless  the  symptoms  of 
congestion  and  compression  are  urgent,  and  the  condition  of  the 
circulation  attests  the  fact  that  there  is  danger  of  a  recurrence  of 
the  haemorrhage,  bleeding  cannot  be  practised  with  advantage. 

Blood-letting  is  prejudicial  in  anaemic  subjects,  and,  generally 
speaking,  wherever  there  are  signs  of  aortic  valvular  diseasa  It 
is  contra-indicated  in  all  cases  commencing  with  syncope,  while 
as  yet  the  balance  is  between  life  and  death,  and  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  weak  and  languid.  The  too  hasty  use  of  the  lancet  has 
often,  in  these  circumstances,  extinguished  the  efforts  of  Nature. 
An  opposite  treatment  is  then  frequently  indispensable ;  stimulants, 
ammonia,  and  brandy,  being  required  to  sustain  the  flickering 
vitality.  In  every  case  the  operation  should  be  delayed  till 
reaction  is  fairly  established.  Coldness  of  the  surface,  feebleness, 
irregularity,  intermission,  and  smallness  of  the  pulse,  especially  if 
accompanied  with  superficial  and  imperfect  or  accelerated  respira- 
tion, discountenance  it  In  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the 
attack,  with  a  rapid,  small,  compressible  pulse,  and  general  per- 
spiration, bleeding  in  any  form  is  dangerous,  and  almost  sure  to 
hasten  a  fatal  issue.  Nervous  tremor  or  rigors  is  a  strong 
objection  to  it,  even  though  the  pulse  feel  firm  under  the  finger. 
Fatal  syncope,  paralysis,  and  violent  convulsions,  are  common 
results  of  the  injudicious  recourse  to,  or  the  improper  perseverance 
in,  general  or  even  local  blood-letting. 

Purgatives, — ^Whatever  may  be  the  diversity  of  opinion  as  to 
the  value  of  local  or  general  bleeding  in  apoplexy,  a  singular 
unanimity  prevails  regarding  the  advantages  of  cathartics  in  the 
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liisease.  The  most  remarkable  beneficial  effects  frequently  follow 
the  use  of  tliese  remediea,  and  cases  are  constantly  occurring 
■where  no  impression  appears  to  be  made  on  the  symptoms  until 
the  bowela  have  acted,  and  been  freely  moved  by  purgatives  or 
ii^ectious. 

Case  1.  A  very  striking  instance  of  this  kind  fell  under  my  ob- 
servation in  Chelsea  Hospital  in  1847.  A  thin,  spare  man,  seventy- 
two  years  of  age,  was  admitted  imder  treatment  with  the  usual 
symptoms  of  apoplexy  without  paralysis.  His  breathing  was 
stertorous ;  he  was  unconscious,  but  could  be  roused,  though  to  no 
purpose.  He  was  cupped  once,  had  leeches  to  the  temples  twice, 
and  cold  was  applied  to  the  head — all  ineffectually.  He  continued 
in  a  state  of  deep  stupor  for  fortj'-eight  hours,  I'urgatives,  croton 
oil,  and  calomel  had  been  given,  and  stimulating  injections  thrown 
into  tlie  rectum,  without  any  result.  At  length,  suddenly,  very 
abundant  offensive  evacuations  were  passed  involuntarily.  From 
that  moment  the  general  torpor  disappeared,  consciousness  re- 
turned,  and  all  immediate  danger  subsided.  It  was  long,  however, 
before  he  recovered  ordinary  healtlj.  At  the  lieginning,  our  im- 
pression of  what  would  be  the  issue  was  most  unfavourable.  This 
ia  only  one  of  several  similar  cases,  some  of  them  hemiplegic, 
which  have  come  under  our  notice. 

Free  purging  is  of  essential  sei-vice  in  that  form  of  apoplectic 
coma  or  insensibility  arising  from  the  poisonous  influence  of  "pent 
up"  bile,  in  which  the  motions  are  sometimes  as  black  as  pitch, 
and  of  an  exceedingly  offensive  odour.  One  of  the  most  remark- 
able cases,  illustrative  of  the  benefits  of  full  alvine  evacuations  in 
this  form  of  cerebral  insensibility,  is  recorded  in  the  "Medico- 
Chirurg.  Kev.,"  vol  viii.  p.  455,  as  follows ; — 

Case  2. — "A  gentleman,  who  had  long  shown  symptoms  of 
what  would  have  been  termed  '  Ramollissement  du  C'erveau,'  fell 
down  in  a  fit  of  apople-xy  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight,  and  not  the 
slightest  impression  was  made  by  cupping,  leeching,  blisters, 
enemas,  and  all  the  means  which  tliree  physicians  could  su^:eat. 
One  left  the  patient  for  dead,  after  taking  four  ounces  of  blood 
from  the  head ;  and  he  was  in  articiUo  morlk,  after  forty-eight 
B  of  general  paralysis,  total  insensibility,  stertorous  breathing, 
f  eyes,  and  dead-rattles  in  the  throat !  The  physician  took 
e  at  twelve  o'clock  at  night,  requesting  to  be  tnfbimed  in 
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the  morning  at  what  hour  the  patient  died.  No  message  having 
been  sent,  the  physician  called  in  the  morning,  and  found,  to  his 
no  small  surprise,  the  patient  at  breakfast,  quite  sensible,  and 
with  the  full  power  of  all  his  muscles !  The  patient,  soon  after 
this,  disgorged  some  pints  of  fetid  bile,  and  had  no  return  of  apo- 
plectic or  paralytic  symptoms." 

Purgatives  are  also  of  great  benefit  in  relieving  the  brain  in 
apoplectic,  renal,  or  uraemic  coma,  or  the  approach  to  it  Their 
salutary  effects  in  such  cases  are  perhaps  partly  due  to  their 
influence  in  removing  biliary  congestion,  so  frequently  associated 
with  renal  disease.  In  a  case  of  albuminuria  I  occasionally  saw 
with  Dr  Bright  and  Dr  Prout  in  the  autunm  of  1848,  occurring 
in  a  gentleman  sixty-two  years  of  age,  and  who  was  repeatedly 
threatened  with  apoplexy  from  this  cause,  and  at  length  fell  a 
victim  to  it,  the  greatest  relief  to  the  head-symptoms  was  observed 
to  take  place  on  those  days  on  which  vitiated  biliary  motions  were 
obtained  by  colocynth  and  calomel  like  bleeding,  purging  may 
be  carried  too  far.  Throughout  the  attack  an  open  state  of  the 
bowels  should  be  maintained ;  but  after  they  have  in  the  begin- 
ning been  freely  moved,  active  aperients  should  give  place  to  the 
mildest  that  will  procure  easy,  feculent  evacuations.  Collapse  is 
now  and  then  induced  by  a  perseverance  in  drastic  puigatives,  not 
exhibited  with  the  view  of  procuring  profuse  evacuations,  but 
accidentally,  as  it  were, — a  first,  a  second,  and  even  a  third  dose 
being  given  before  the  desired  effect  is  obtained,  when  a  violent 
purging  ensues  from  the  accumulated  amount  of  irritating  medi- 
cine in  the  canaL  However  desirable  it  may  be  to  procure  imme- 
diate action  of  the  bowels,  it  is  well  to  remember  that  for  the 
present,  in  a  fit  of  apoplexy,  a  certain  amount  of  insensibility  or 
torpor  exists  there  as  elsewhera  Having  passed  on  to  the  back 
of  the  tongue,  in  cases  where  the  ability  to  swallow  is  lost,  a  drop 
or  two  of  croton  oil,  with  five  grains  of  calomel  rubbed  up  with 
fresh  butter,  a  common  enema  should  then  be  administered,  which 
in  ordinary  cases  will  succeed  in  emptying  the  rectum  and  lower 
portion  of  the  intestines ;  and  if  not,  one  of  a  more  stimulating 
nature,  composed  of  castor  oil  and  turpentine  in  gruel,  with  or 
without  Epsom  salts,  may  be  employed.  Time  should  be  given 
for  the  action  of  the  purgative  administered  by  the  mouth,  say 
five  or  six  hours,  when  it  may  be  repeated  if  necessary,  while  in 
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the  meantime  another  enema  may  be  thrown  up,  provided  the 
rectum  haa  not  been  thoroughly  evacuated  by  the  preceding  one. 
With  every  care,  it  sometimes  becomes  necessary  to  check  or 
moderate  a  diarrhoea  supervening  on  the  imperative  administration 
of  active  pui^tives.  For  this  purpose  small  doses  of  Dover's 
Powder  are  generally  sufficient,  and  may,  under  such  circum- 
stances, be  prescribed  without  any  apprehension  of  injuriotis  con- 
sequences to  the  brain.  The  caution  herein  given  is  of  more  im- 
portance than  may  at  first  appear. 

Cold  applied  to  the  head  is  of  primary  importance  in  the  treat- 
ment of  apoplexy.  Cruveilhier  entertains  the  highest  opinion  of 
the  benefits  of  ice  thus  used,  observing  that  no  better  means  can 
be  employed  in  comatose  cases.  He  mentions  that  this  applica- 
tion snatched  from  death  one  of  his  patients,  who  had  been  bled 
ineffectually  five  or  six  times,  uselessly  subjected  to  emetics, 
covered  with  sinapisms  and  blisters,  and  who  was  plunged  into  a 
state  of  coma  with  st«rtor.  He  further  adds,  "  From  experience 
in  a  very  great  number  of  cases,  1  know  of  no  better  means  in 
apoplexy,*'* 

Pontian. — The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  is  much  under 
the  influence  of  position.  And  in  old  age,  where  the  physical 
laws  begin  to  preponderate,  this  is  particularly  remarkable.  Great 
difficulty  generally  exists  in  procuring  full  benefit  from  this  step. 
The  head  and  shoulders  are  raised,  and  means  taken  to  maintain 
them  in  this  position ;  but  the  bead  soon  droops,  the  chin  de.scends 
on  the  cliest,  the  veins  of  the  neck  are  thus  compressed,  and  the 
free  return  of  blood  from  the  brain  impedeiL  It  requires  the 
constant  care  of  a  good  nurse  to  prevent  this,  and  avert  the  evil 
consequences  more  likely  to  ensue  than  if  the  head  were  left  in 
the  horizontal  posture. 

Emetics. — The  exhibition  of  emetics  in  apoplexy  has  ^'ery  de- 
servedly fallen  into  disrepute.  I  will  venture  to  assert,  that  no 
one  who  has  seen  much  of  the  disease,  and  watched  the  effects  of 
the  distressing  spontaneous  vomiting  that  often  accompanies  it, 
would  for  a  monient  hesitate  to  raise  his  voic«  gainst  the  practice. 
How  often  haa  he  not  stood  by,  in  momentary  dread  of  the  result, 
when,  during  the  spontaneous  vomiting  so  often  accompanying  the 

■  Diet,  de  U6ii,  art,  apaplcxie.  p.  269. 
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attack,  he  has  at  each  shock  felt  the  impulBe  and  observed  the 
livid  hue  of  the  neck,  face,  and  scalp,  turgid  with  the  rush  of 
blood,  the  veins  prominent  and  the  eyes  injected.  Vomiting  not 
only  propels  the  blood  copiously  and  forcibly  towards  the  head, 
but  impedes  its  return.  "It  is  not  then  surprising  that  many 
apoplectics,"  says  Portal,  "have  perished  during  the  action  of 
vomiting." 

Blisterinff — Cotmter  Irritation, — ^During  the  paroxysm,  blisters 
are  of  little  or  no  value.  They  are  serviceable,  however,  in  the 
subsequent  stages,  in  subduing  inflammation,  should  it  arise,  and 
accelerating  absorption.  The  nape  of  the  neck  or  back  of  the  ears 
should  be  selected  for  their  application,  whereby  cold  to  the  scalp 
may  be  continued. 

Sinapisms  are  more  appropriate  in  the  beginning,  acting  expe- 
ditiously derivatively ;  and  for  this  purpose  they  may  be  placed 
on  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  on  the  stomach  and  calves  of 
the  legs.  In  cases  where  the  vital  energies  are  greatly  weakened, 
the  circulation  feeble,  and  reaction  imestablished,  they  act  bene- 
ficially in  stimulating  the  nervous  system,  and  restoring  vascular 
action. 

RecapittUatum,  and  General  OtUline  of  the  Treatment, — "  When- 
ever a  physician  is  called  to  a  person  in  a  state  of  apoplexy,"  says 
the  learned  Burserius  (and  his  advice  has  often  been  copied  with- 
out acknowledgment),  "  his  first  care  ought  to  be  to  place  the 
patient  in  a  light,  cool  apartment,  raising  the  body  pretty  high  in 
the  bed,  and  laying  the  head  bare,  but  carefully  covering  the  feet, 
and  letting  them  hang  down,  having  previously  loosened  the 
clothes  about  the  neck,  breast,  belly,  &c.  He  ought,  in  the  mean- 
time, to  deliberate  with  himself,  as  far  as  possible,  of  what  tem- 
perament, age,  and  habit  the  patient  is,  and  how  he  used  formerly 
to  live;  as  also  what  causes  preceded  the  complaint,  and  what 
ones  excited  it ;  and  lastly,  what  the  state  of  his  strength  formerly 
Was,  and  now  is;  and,  in  consequence  of  weighing  all  these  things, 
having  ascertained  the  species  and  degree  of  violence  of  the  com- 
plaint, he  ought,  vdthout  loss  of  time,  to  employ  the  treatment 
adapted  to  it/'* 

Thus  carefully  inquiring  into  the  state  of  the  great  functions  of 

*  The  Institutes  of  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  translated  by  Dr  Brown,  vol.  iv. 
pp.  181, 182. 
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life,  observing  the  condition  of  Hm  respiration  aud  circulation, 
and  liaving  asceitainerf  that  the  vital  powers  have  sufficiently 
recflvered  the  shock,  and  that  the  indications  for  hlood-letting  are 
stmngly  pronounced,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  open  a  vein, 
regardless  of  the  age  of  our  patient  The  beneficial  effects  of  the 
emisfiioQ  of  blood  will  be  greatly  aided  by  keeping  the  head  and 
shoulders  raised,  and  unnecessary  and  dangerous  bleeding  pre- 
vented. The  pulae  is  the  chief  guide  to  this  practice;  anil  when 
it  is  full,  or  firm  and  regular,  thougli  the  outward  aud  visible  signs 
of  plethora  be  absent,  or  indifferently  developed,  moderate  blood- 
letting will  generally  be  advantageous,  and,  when  present,  it  is  the 
all-imperative  measure.  On  the  other  hand,  if  tlie  vital  powers 
are  greatly  exiiausted,  the  pulse  feeble,  the  skin  cold,  and  the  rea- 
pitation  superficial  and  irregular,  it  will  then  be  necessary  to  rally 
tiie  deficient  vital  energies,  to  sustain  life,  and  prevent  fatal  sink- 
ing, by  the  internal  and  external  use  of  stimuli.  To  preserve  vital 
power  is  ever  an  important  indication  ;  and  in  all  attacks,  where 
the  patient  can  swallow,  strong  beef-tea,  milk,  and  farinaceous 
food  should  be  liberally  given.  It  may  even  be  advisable  to  add 
small  quantities  of  wine  or  brandy. 

In  not  a  few  cases  of  genuine  apoplexy,  judicious  bleeding  and 
purging  constitute  the  chief  remedies ;  and  the  first  qneetion  tho 
practitioner  has  to  decide,  upon  being  called  to  an  apoplectic 
person,  is  the  verj-  important  one  of  blood-letting.  Setting  aside 
all  preconceived  notions  of  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease,  as- 
sured that  the  symptoms  may  arise  from  directly  opposite  states 
of  the  cerebral  circulation,  as  well  as  from  a  variety  of  remote 
cauBee,  he  will  be  guided  entirely  by  existing  circumstances,  antl 
adopting  a  sound  and  rational  method  of  treatment,  he  will  find  it 
necessary  to  let  blood  in  one  case ;  in  another,  to  administer  stimu- 
lants, and  avoid  eveiything  calculated  to  weaken  the  ab^aily  ex- 
hausted enei^es ;  while  in  a  third  both  plans  will  simultaneously 
be  required,  Btimuhmts  being  neceesaiy  to  retain  life,  at  the  same 
time  that  we  are  endeavouring  to  free  the  over-loaded  brain  by 
local  hlood-letting.  Again,  the  discriminating  practitioner  will  oc- 
casionally find  it  necessary'  to  perform  venesection  in  the  very  case 
in  which,  immediately  before,  stimulants  were  imperatively  de- 
manded. 

Tlie  remedies  necessary  during  a  fit  of  apoplexy  are  thus  few 
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and  simple — ^their  judicious  employment  constitutes  the  only 
difficulty.  Puigatives  and  enemata  may  be  administered  in  all 
cases  with  safety,  nor  can  there  be  any  valid  objections  to  applying 
cold  to  the  scalp.  Where  faintness  exists,  and  the  visible  signs  of 
congestion  are  absent,  the  recumbent  posture  may  be  assumed  for 
a  time ;  but  in  general  the  head  and  shoulders  should  be  raised, 
and  kept  in  this  position  throughout  the  attack. 

We  are  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  three  or  four-grain  doses  of 
blue  pill  night  and  morning  from  the  commencement  of  apoplexy 
with  paralysis,  in  all  cases  of  suspected  cerebral  hsemorrhage,  as  a 
sorbefacient  and  prophylactic,  in  anticipation  of  subsequent  inflam- 
matory action.  When  the  character  of  the  attack  admits  of  it, 
when  the  pulse  is  steady  or  of  good  strength,  this  pill  is  conjoined 
with  James's  Powder,  and  occasionally,  at  bed-time,  with  extract  of 
henbane.  Sepose  of  mind  and  body  is  of  inestimable  service  in 
every  form  of  the  disease ;  and  where  sleep  is  wanting,  or  there 
exists  nervous  irritability,  the  milder  narcotics,  extract  of  lettuce, 
henbane,  &c.,  are  indicated.  When  sleep  cannot  be  procured  by 
means  of  these,  the  muriate  or  acetate  of  morphia  ought  to 
be  exhibited.  Care  should  be  taken,  in  giving  blue  pill  or 
calomel,  not  to  continue  it  an  instant  longer  after  its  specific 
effects  begin  to  be  observed.  Sudden,  severe  salivation  is  liable 
to  appear  in  apoplectic  cases,  when  calomel  hangs  about  the 
mouth ;  and  in  old  men,  a  spongy  ulcerated  condition  of  the  gums 
promotes  this  lodgment  Dr  Bright  has  already  cautioned  us  on 
this  point 

Consecutive  inflammation  of  the  brain  or  membranes  requires 
antiphlogistic  measures  suitable  to  the  nature  of  the  symptoms. 
As  already  observed,  these  symptoms  are  often  of  a  low,  irritative, 
asthenic  character,  commencing  insidiously  with  slight  headache, 
restlessness,  and  muttering  deliriuuL  The  pulse  is  seldom  such 
as  to  demand  venesection.  Local  bleeding  by  leeches  is  preferable, 
and  their  frequent  repetition  more  beneficial  than  their  application 
in  large  numbers.  The  mouth  should  be  gently  touched  by  means 
of  the  blue  pill,  the  head  kept  cool  by  iced- water  cloths,  a  blister 
applied  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  and  such  other  antiphlogistic 
remedies  employed  as  the  nature  and  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
suggest  The  strength  must  be  supported  by  nutriment,  and,  if 
need  be,  wina    Setention  of  urine  is  common  in  these  cases.    The 
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aMonien  should  Ijc  exaniined  fram  time  to  time,  whatever  may  be 
the  report  of  the  attendants,  and  the  bladder  relieved  if  necessary. 

With  the  symptomB  of  cerebral  inflammation,  and  generally 
indicative  of  acute  softening  of  the  brain,  spasmodic  convulsiona 
and  neuralgic  pains  are  occasionally  observed.  If,  unmitigated  by 
frequent  leeching  and  a  perseverance  in  antiphlogistic  measures, 
they  continue  to  assume  a  violent  form,  opiiun  is  the  remedy  iipon 
which  we  may  depend  for  their  relief.  For  this  purpose  the 
liquor  opii  sedativus,  or  the  muriate  or  acetate  of  morphia,  may  be 
ordered  in  ordinary  doses  without  apprehension,  antiphlogistic 
measures  being  at  the  same  time  pursued,  if  necessary. 

The  associated  states  of  apoplexy  require  special  attention, 
though  at  the  moment  of  seizure  there  is  scarcely  any  difference 
in  the  treatment,  the  chief  guide  to  immediate  measures  being  the 
condition  of  the  vital  functions.  In  all  cases,  whatever  may  be 
the  remote  and  exciting  causes,  the  great  question  during  the  fit 
still  relates  to  blood-letting,  local  or  general 

OotUy  Coma  or  Apcplexy,  and  Raud  C&ni/i  or  Apoplexy. — If  the 
attack  appears  to  be  connected  with  gout,  or  has  occurred  in  a 
person  known  to  be  subject  to  that  disease,  we  endeavour  to  elicit 
it  by  warm  pediluvia,  containing  mustard  and  salt ;  and  togetlier 
with  the  means  already  suggested,  we  perhaps  have  recourse  to 
colchicum.  Has  the  fit  appeared  during  suppression  of  urine, 
theji  we  endeavour  to  excite  the  action  of  the  kidneys  by  stimu- 
lating diuretics.  Powdered  cantharides,  given  in  grain-doses  three 
or  four  times  during  the  day,  with  camphor  and  creasote,  are  ap- 
propriate medicines ;  while  by  other  means,  turpentine  epithems 
tfl  the  loins,  for  example,  we  aim  at  the  same  object.  Apoplexy 
connected  with  albuminuria  and  the  circulation  of  urea  in  the 
blood,  is  generally  fatal ;  it  is  best  met  by  piu^tives,  leeches  to 
the  head,  and  blisters  behind  the  ears  or  to  the  nape  of  the  neck. 

Cardiac  Coma. — The  connection  of  apoplexy,  and  its  allied  dis- 
orders, with  organic  disease  of  the  orifices  and  walls  of  the  heart, 
demands  serious  attention  to  the  precise  nature  of  the  cardiac 
lesion.  The  pseudo-apoplectic  symptoms,  frequently  dependent 
on  permanent  patency  of  the  aortic  valves,  or  on  a  weakened  state 
of  the  left  ventricle,  from  attenuation  or  fatty  degeneration,  and 
coaaequent  deficient  supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  are  benefited 
by  tfae  internal  exhibition  of  stimtilant«,  requiring  much  the  same 
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treatment  as  ordinaiy  faintness,  and  in  reality  appertaining  more 
to  this  affection  than  to  apoplexy.  When  the  comatose  symptoms 
are  occasioned  by  congestion  of  the  brain,  from  dilatation  of  the 
right  anriculo-ventricular  orifices  permitting  r^fuigitation,  and  ob- 
structing the  free  return  of  blood  from  the  head,  local  blood- 
letting becomes  necessary.  The  insufficiency  of  the  tricuspid 
valve  in  these  cases  is  very  generally  accompanied  with  disease  of 
the  left  side  of  the  heart,  very  frequently  with  hypertrophy  of 
both  sides.  The  brain  is  thus  placed  between  two  pathological 
conditions,  eminently  disposing  to  accumulation  of  blood  in  the 
head — an  impediment  existing  to  its  ready  descent,  while  at  the 
same  time  it  is  propelled  with  unusual  energy  towards  the  brain. 
The  reader  will  find  this  form  of  apoplectic  coma  ably  considered 
by  Dr  Latham,  in  the  second  volume  of  his  work  on  Diseases  of 
the  Heart,  to  which  I  must  refer  for  further  information. 

Preventive  TreatnierU. — It  is  mainly  by  strict  attention  to  the 
principles  of  hygiene  that  the  apoplectic  can  expect  to  escape  a 
return  of  the  disease,  or  any  improvement  in  its  sequences,  and 
there  are  grounds  for  much  encouragement  By  care,  even  veiy 
old  and  infirm  sufferers  make  surprising  recoveries,  and  continue 
well  for  years  and  years  afterwards.  I  might  adduce  several  in- 
stances from  my  own  experience,  but  I  will  only  allude  to  two, 
one  of  which  occurred  in  a  man  seventy-six  years  of  age,  of  broken- 
down  habits,  who,  in  the  space  of  two  years,  had  two  serious 
apoplectic  fits,  accompanied  with  hemipl^ia  and  loss  of  speech, 
and  who  perfectly  recovered  from  both,  and  died  several  years 
afterwards  from  pneumonia.  In  the  other  case,  presenting  in  a 
man,  when  first  taken  ill,  sixty-eight  years  of  age,  after  three 
similar  though  not  equally  severe  attacks,  occurring  in  the  course 
of  five  years,  the  same  side  being  affected  on  two  occasions,  and 
the  other  on  the  third,  perfect  recovery  seems  to  have  taken  place, 
several  years  having  elapsed  since  the  last  seizura  He  was  more 
than  two  years  getting  over  the  last  attack,  his  leg  first,  then  his 
arm,  and  lastly  his  speech,  recovering  lost  power.  He  now  looks 
hale  and  hearty.  Heberden  has  referred  to  similar  cases,  in  one 
of  which  two  paralytic  paroxysms  in  an  old  asthmatic  man  left 
no  traces  behind  them,  and  he  continued  well  for  ten  years. 

Recovery  is  frequently  expedited  by  a  judicious  use  of  vegetable 
tonica    In  ordinary  states,  a  too  rigid  system  of  abstinence  ought 


not  to  "be  enforced,  eveu  wlien  the  individual  is  of  a  plethoric 
habit  of  body.  As  some  apoplectic  persona  are  benefited  by  the 
administration  of  tonics,  so  there  are  others  in  whom  the  recur- 
rence of  the  disease  is  best  prevented  by  a  sufficient  supply  of 
wholesome  nourishment.  Weakness,  from  impaired  assimilation 
or  other  causes,  predisposes  to  the  disease  as  much,  if  not  more 
than  strength,  and  is  not  so  easily  managed.  There  are  certain 
cases  where  the  moderate  use  of  wine  may  be  permitted  with  ad- 
vantage. The  apoplectic  affections  occasioned  by  permanent 
patency  of  the  aortic  valves,  or  a  weakened  state  of  the  heart  from 
flaccidity,  attenuation,  or  fatty  degeneration,  are  benefited  by  it 

Issues  and  setons,  as  preventive  measures,  are  very  properly 
losing  ground.  We  have  no  conlidence  In  them  whatever  in 
advanced  life  ;  and  they  can  only  be  serviceable,  if  they  ever  are 
so,  when  the  disease  is  occasioned  by  coTifenlric  causes  at  earlier 
periods.  We  were  once  acquainted  with  two  elderly  gentlemen, 
now  no  more,  who  for  many,  many  years  patiently  submitted  to 
the  inconvenience  of  a  seton  in  the  neck,  under  the  firm  convic- 
tion that  life  was  preserved  by  it  Finding  the  seton  had  been 
there  so  long,  we  did  not  reconmiend  its  withdrawal  To  wippress 
the  permanent  drain  might  have  been  hazardous. 

Freqnent  cupping  is  objectionable.  Unfortimately  it  often  gives 
temporary  relief  in  cases  of  giddiness,  where  the  repeated  loss  of 
blood  is  injurious.  Tlie  practice  creates  a  necessity  for  its  repeti- 
tion, and  is  a  remnant  of  the  exploded  notion  that  vertigo  and 
apoplexy  are  but  other  names  for  fulness  of  blood  in  the  head. 
We  seldom  aow-a-days  fall  in  with  such  a  case  as  the  one  referred 
to  by  Heberden  in  commendation  of  local  blood-letting  for  this 
symptom,  and  as  a  preventive  of  apoplexy,  in  which  a  woman, 
threatened  by  this  disease,  commenced  cupping  when  sixty-eight 
years  of  ago,  and  continued  it  constantly  every  six  weeks  until  she 
died,  at  the  age  of  eighty-five.  It  sometimes  requires  considerabte 
resolution,  firmness,  and  courage  to  resi.st  the  importunities  of 
patients  and  friends  in  this  matter ;  and  the  practitioner  way  be 
placed  in  the  awkwan!  position  of  having  declined  the  operation 
where  apoplexy  has  ensued,  and  where,  on  a  former  or  former 
occasions,  the  measure  had  apparently  wanlnd  off  a  threatene«l 
attack,  bnt  wliich,  in  the  present  instance,  would  rather,  in  all 
probability,  have  expedited  tlAD  retarded  it 
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CHAPTER   VII. 

MENINGEAL  APOPLEXY. 

Forms — AncUomical  Characters, — ^There  are  two  fonns  of  haemor- 
rhage within  the  skull  almost  peculiar  to  the  aged  In  the  first, 
blood  is  poured  into  the  ventricles  of  the  brain ;  in  the  second, 
into  the  great  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  (intra-ara^ihnoid  apoplexy), 
or  beneath  this  membrane  in  the  space  between  it  and  the  pia 
mater  {sub-arachnoid  apoplexy).  Occasionally  penetrating  the  pia 
mater,  the  efiusion  lies  in  immediate  contact  with  the  brain  itself. 
The  haemorrhage,  in  these  different  situations,  is  sometimes  venous, 
sometimes  arterial  Very  generally  it  comes  from  the  latter 
source,  and  from  arteries  so  small  and  delicate  that  the  ruptured 
point  or  points  elude  detection.  In  the  sub-arachnoid  space  the 
effusion  is  mixed  with  the  cephalo-rachidian  fluid,  is  of  a  sero- 
sanguinolent  character,  and  is  never  enveloped  in  a  pseudo-mem- 
brane, such  as  is  invariably  present  in  intra-arachnoid  haemorrhage 
after  the  fifth  day.  The  arachnoid  and  pia  mater  frequently,  how- 
ever, present  ecchymosed  patches,  the  result  of  imbibition,  after 
entanglement  of  the  extravasation,  some  of  which  no  doubt  indi- 
cate the  precise  locality  of  the  effusion. 

The  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  is  the  most  common  site  of  the 
haemorrhage.  Contrary  to  what  is  observed  in  sub-arachnoid  apo- 
plexy, the  preceding  variety,  here  the  largest  effusions  take  place 
on  the  convexity  of  the  brain,  though  occasionally  they  are  met 
with  at  its  base.  The  extravasated  blood,  as  above  remarked,  is 
speedily  invested  in  a  false  membrane,  which  is  formed  by  the 
coagulation  of  the  fibrine  of  the  blood,  and  so  closely  resembles  the 
arachnoid  as  only  to  be  distinguished  from  it  by  careful  examina- 
tion. In  copious  effusion,  after  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  the  coagu- 
lation has  very  much  the  appearance,  on  first  sight,  of  the  placenta. 
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3^«y«#n«y. — Some  idea  may  be  formed  ol'  the  frequency  of 
meningeal  apoplexy  from  tlie  fact,  that  M.  Eraest  Boudet  met  with 
8i3E  cases  among  the  aged  at  the  SalpStri^re  in  seven  inontha,  and 
M.  N.  G.  de  Mussy  saw  eight  in  one  year  in  the  same  institution. 
Tn  a  population  of  539  old  men  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  averaging 
about  seventy  years  of  age,  two  or  three  cases  are  usually  met  with 
yearly,  liaising  the  number  of  inmates  to  a  thousand,  would  give 
about  five  per  annum. 

Prenwnitory  Syviptams. — Among  the  premonitory  symptoms  of 
true  meningeal  apoplexy,  those  of  obstructed  circulation  in  tha 
bead,  or  of  determination  to  the  brain,  appear  the  most  constant; 
[n  many  instances  the  attack  is  for  a  long  period  preceded  by 
vertigo,  occasional  flushing  of  the  face,  irritability  of  temper,  and 
sometimes  by  great  mental  excitement.  In  a  case  occurring  in  a 
vigorous  old  man  eighty-four  years  of  age,  I  attended  with  Mr 
Whitmore  of  Chelsea  in  1846,  in  which  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  meningeal  haemorrhage  ensued,  the  excitement  was  so 
violent  at  times  that  it  rei^uired  force  to  restrain  the  patient ;  and 
it  was  not  till  twelve  or  sixteen  ounces  of  blood  were  taken  from 
the  arm  that  he  became  tranquil,  and  tliat  the  flushing  of  the  fa«e 
disappeared.  As  in  cerebral  hiemorrhage,  so  in  this,  the  attack 
not  unfrequently  occurs  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  in  the  midst 
of  sound  liealtli. 

The  indications  of  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  effusion  vaiy 
according  to  itfl  extent,  rapidity,  and  situation.  It  is  sometimes 
announced  by  violent  pain  in  the  head.  Coma  of  the  most  intense 
cliaractcr  accompanies  extravasation  about  the  cerebellum  and 
origin  of  the  spinal  marrow ;  it  is  less  profound  when  the  extn^ 
vacation  is  limited  to  the  upper  surface  of  the  brain,  and  may 
merely  assume  the  form  of  lethargy.  The  hemorrhage  oHen  tak<!0 
place  in  beilridden  old  people,  and  in  persons  formerly  attacked  by 
apoplexy,  leaving  the  brain  and  its  functions  damaged.  It  ig' 
obvious  that  the  symptoms  in  these  cases  must  be  greatly  modified, 
and  not  unfrequently,  under  such  circumstances,  the  attack  entirely 
eecapes  observation.  Want  of  space  compels  me  to  withhold 
several  examples  of  this  kind,  and  others  in  which  repeated  extra- 
vasations were  only  marked  by  recurring  fita  of  drowsiness,  each 
leaving  behind  it  more  or  less  weakening  of  the  iutellectual 
J,  and  increasing  general  debility. 
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Symptoms  in  Ventricular  Hasnunrhage. — In  sanguineous  effusion 
into  the  ventricles  as  a  primaiy  lesion,  without  softening  or  lace- 
ration of  the  substance  of  the  brain,  the  symptoms  chiefly  consist 
in  stupor  or  coma,  sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  local 
paralysis.  Occasionally  it  is  accompanied  with  convulsions.  When 
it  occurs  without  rupture  of  the  brain,  it  is  not  necessarily  fataL 
A  man,  mentioned  by  £iob4,  and  quoted  by  Abercrombie,  had  an 
attack  of  apoplexy  which  left  him  affected  with  palsy  of  the  left 
side.  He  improved  very  gradually,  and  vras  entirely  recovered  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  months,  when  he  died  of  pneumonia.  In  the 
right  lateral  ventricle  there  was  a  small  quantity  of  coagulated 
blood,  and  the  membrane  lining  the  ventricle  was  of  a  yellowish 
colour,  and  much  thickened  On  the  other  hand,  Dr  Bright  relates 
a  case  of  this  description,  which  was  fatal  in  twenty  minutes. 
The  extravasation  was  confined  to  the  ventricles,  and  amounted 
to  about  three  ounces.  In  an  in-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital, 
seventy  years  of  age,  in  whom  a  hard,  dry  coagulum,  fawn-coloured 
externally,  and  black  internally,  somewhat  laiger  than  a  garden 
pea,  was  found  attached  to  the  plexus  choroides,  death  happened 
in  ten  or  twelve  days  aft^er  the  accession  of  stupor.  The  man  had 
previously  been  much  reduced  by  scurvy,  in  which,  no  doubt,  the 
limited  effusion  had  originated,  otherwise,  from  the  appearance  of 
the  coagulum,  he  would  very  probably  have  recovered. 

Secondly,  in  S^ib-^rachnoid  Hasm^orrhage, — ^M.  Prus,  of  whose 
**  M^moire  sur  les  deux  Maladies  connues  sous  le  nom  d*Apoplexie 
m(5ning(5e,"  published  in  the  eleventh  volume  of  the  "  Memoirs  of 
the  Eoyal  Academy  of  Medicine,"  we  make  free  use,  informs  us  that 
when  the  haemorrhage  takes  place  beneath  the  arachnoid,  hemi- 
plegia is  a  rare  occurrence.  In  twelve  cases  in  which  it  proceeded 
from  ruptured  arteries,  two  only  were  attended  with  this  symptom; 
in  no  instance  was  rupture  of  the  veins  or  sinuses  productive  of 
paralysis ;  but  "  sudden  and  complete  annihilation  of  power  gene- 
rally takes  place  when  the  effusion  is  extensive,  so  that  local  para- 
lysis may  remain  unperceived."  Recoveries  after  small  effusions 
are  perhaps  not  unfrequent,  but  sub-arachnoid  apoplexy  is  highly 
dangerous,  and  may  prove  fatal  immediately  on  the  occurrence  of 
the  hremorrhage,  or  in  a  period  seldom  exceeding  eight  days. 

Thirdly,  in  the  intra-arachnoid  variety,  paralysis  is  as  common 
as  it  is  rare  in  the  other  form,  M.  Pms  having  obser>'ed  paralysis. 
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at  least  of  motion,  in  six  out  of  eight  cases.  Pamlyais  of  sensa- 
tion ia  less  constant,  but  botli  may  be  complete.  Along  with 
paralysis,  contracture  ia  also  frequent,  M,  E.  Bouilet  having  noticed 
it  in  fourteen  cases  out  of  twenty-seven.  In  some  cases,  as  in  one 
related  by  Moigagni,  there  are  violent  convulsions,  generally  of 
the  opposite  side  to  the  one  paralysed.  They  presented  themselves 
in  about  a  third  of  the  cases  analysed  by  M.  Boudet,  Here,  as  in 
Bub-arachnoid  apoplexy,  it  is  often  diffictdt  to  ascertain  the  precise 
period  of  the  haemorrhage,  the  character  of  the  symptoms  being 
greatly  influenced,  as  we  liave  already  said,  by  the  amount,  seat, 
and  rapidity  or  slowness  with  which  the  effusion  takes  place.  In 
one  instance  coming  under  my  observation,  in  a  man  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  the  actual  occurrence  of  the  hsemorrhage  was  announced 
by  slight  faintness  only ;  and  it  seems  that  sudden  loss  of  con- 
sciousness is  less  common,  both  in  this  and  the  preceding  form  of 
bfemorrhage,  than  in  hfemorrhage  into  the  substance  of  the  brain 
itseli  Intra-arachnoid  apoplexy  is  very  frequently,  however,  pro- 
ductive of  the  most  marked  symptoms.  In  many  cases  the  indi- 
vidual is  suddenly  seized  with  violent  pain  in  some  part  of  the 
head,  and,  uttering  a  loud  scream,  falls  down,  deprived  of  con- 
sciousness, paralysed  on  one  aide  and  convulsed  on  the  other.  If 
the  hajmorrhoge  is  not  very  considerable,  the  loss  of  consciousness 
may  be  transient.  Occasionally  in  ^ed  females,  and  sometimes 
in  males  also,  the  immediate  advent  of  the  attack  is  announced  by 
hysterical  phenomena,  weeping,  and  a  sense  of  suffocation  from 
spasm  of  the  gullet,  ru-curring  also  from  time  to  time  on  any  tem- 
porary suspension  of  the  apoplectic  sjTJiptoms,  and  fatal  coma 
may  suddenly  ensue  while  the  patient  is  sup^iosed  to  be  merely 
hysterical  This,  however,  is  no  uncommon  event  in  cerebral 
hicmorrhage.  The  pain  in  the  head  generally  continues  after 
consciousness  has  been  restored,  but  often  it  entirely  disappears, 
or  assumes  a  periodic  form — a  character  not  peculiar  to  this 
symptom  alone,  but,  with  some  modification,  applicable  to  all  tlie 
phenomena  attributable  to  pressure  on  the  brain. 

The  intermission  or  remission  in  the  phenomena  of  compres- 
sion, including  paralysis  itself,  is  a  very  remarkable  attribute 
when  present,  and  is  more  particularly  diagnostic  of  intm-aracli- 
Qoid  aiioplexy,  though  occasionally  met  with  in  the  sub-amclmoid 
variety  of  the  disease,  and  perhaps  aiso  when  the  effusion  exists 
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in  the  yentricle&  These  cases  can  hardly  be  distinguished  during 
life  from  certain  examples  of  cerebral  softening,  characterised  by  a 
similar  variation  in  the  accompanying  symptoms.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  instructive  examples  of  meningeal  apoplexy  as- 
suming this  peculiarity  was  communicated  to  Dr  Abercrombie  by 
Dr  Barlow  of  Bath,  and  is  recorded  in  the  admirably  practical  work 
of  that  distinguished  pathologist  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Brain.  In 
this  case,  "  a  gentleman,  about  sixty-three  years  of  age,  after  an 
attack  of  apoplexy,  on  the  2d  May  1822,  appeared  to  be  free  from 
complaint  on  the  following  morning.  About  two  o'clock,  however, 
there  was  a  return  of  the  attack.  On  the  4th  he  was  still  coma- 
tose, and  continued  so  till  ten  o'clock  at  night,  when  conscious- 
ness returned,  but  only  for  a  very  short  time:  On  the  5th  he  had 
an  interval  of  recollection,  which  lasted  three  hours ;  and  he  was 
again  sensible  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in  the  evening.  He 
had  a  similar  interval  for  about  an  hour  and  a  haK  on  the  6th, 
but  on  the  7th  he  was  comatose  nearly  the  whole  day.  On  the 
8th  there  was  a  slight  return  of  consciousness  in  the  morning ; 
and  towards  the  evening  he  was  sensible  for  several  houra  During 
these  changes  the  bowels  had  been  fully  opened,  the  puke  had 
continued  about  72,  and  no  paralysis  of  any  kind  had  been 
observed.  On  the  9th  he  was  still  lethargic,  with  some  stupor ; 
but  after  topical  bleeding  and  the  operation  of  a  purgative,  he  was 
much  relieved,  passed  a  good  night,  and  on  the  morning  of  the 
10th  he  was  quite  sensible.  On  the  11th  and  12th  he  was  lethargic, 
but  capable  of  answering  questions  when  he  was  roused ;  and  this 
state  continued  on  the  13tL  On  the  afternoon  of  that  day  there 
was  an  increase  of  stupor,  with  difficulty  of  swallowing.  He  was 
again  partially  relieved  by  treatment.  He  became  gradually  more 
comatose,  and  died  early  on  the  16th. 

"  At  the  inspection,  a  copious  extravasation  of  blood  was  found 
extended  over  the  surface  of  the  brain ;  it  was  closely  adherent  to 
the  dura  mater,  and  could  be  peeled  oflF  like  a  membrana  The 
substance  of  the  brain  was  healthy.  There  was  no  effusion  in  the 
ventricles." 

That  this  intermission  or  remission  of  the  symptoms  is  due  to 
successive  hicmorrhages,  or  a  partial  cessation  and  renewal  of  the 
extravasation,  is  frequently  demonstrated  in  the  intra-arachnoid 
variety  of  apoplexy,  by  the  various  appearances  presented  by  the 
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coagula  wliere  tlie  symptouis  have  been  thus  characterisud,  some 
being  dark,  and  others  tawiiy  or  rust-coloured  For  the  reasons 
already  specified  tliese  changes  are  not  so  obvious,  it'  at  all  per- 
oeived,  in  the  sub-arachnoiii  form  of  the  disease ;  but  that  the 
intermission  sometimes  occurring  in  the  s}'Taptoms  in  these  cases 
is  attributable  to  the  same  circumstance,  there  can  hardly  be  any 
doubt.  Mr  Prescott  Hewett  observes,  in  a  paper  on  extravasation 
of  blood  into  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  well  worth  attentive 
perusal,  and  which  will  he  found  in  the  28th  volume  of  the  Med. 
Chir.  Trans.,  1845,  observes, — "  This  intermission  of  the  symptoms 
also  occurs  in  those  cases  wliere  the  extravasated  blood  has  been 
completely  surrounded  by  a  perfectly  organised  cyst ;  and  the 
symptoms  both  of  coma  and  paralysis  vary  considerably,  This  is 
easily  explained,"  he  continues,  "  by  the  organisation  of  the  cyst, 
which,  by  pouring  out  a  fresh  quantity  of  blood  or  serum  into  its 
cavity,  may  produce  symptoms  of  compression,  which  will  vary 
according  to  the  more  or  less  rapid  absorption  of  the  fluid."  We 
have  thus  known  an  instance  of  intra-arachuoid  apoplexy  maintain 
on  intermittent  form  for  seven  months,  when  the  disease  at  length 
terminated  fatally,  through  prostration  and  sloughing  of  the  nates. 
Sectmdary  Inftainmalion. — Duration  uf  the  Dixnsf.. — In  the 
course  of  a  period  varying  from  a  day  or  two  to  four  or  five  days, 
a  train  of  symptoms  not  imfrcquently  appears,  indicating  in- 
flanunatiou  of  the  membranes  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  effused 
blood.  They  are  generally  of  a  low  typhoid  character,  and  are 
often  accompanied  with  tetanic  rigidity  or  convulsions.  These 
symptoms  have  also  been  obser^'ed  to  decline  on  certain  days, 
like  the  accompanying  palsy  or  stupor.  Coma  naually  sets  in 
early,  once  the  membrauea  become  inflamed ;  and  death  happens 
between  the  eighth  and  twelfth  day  from  the  occurrence  of  the 
hfDniorrbage.  In  other  coses,  the  inflanuuatory  symptoms  par- 
tially or  entirely  subside,  and  the  patient  either  recovers,  or  sinks, 
at  ft  more  advanced  period,  with  greatly  impaired  faculties.  In 
one  caae  presenting  in  an  in-pensioner  of  CheJsea  Hospital, 
seventy-one  years  of  age,  de^th  did  not  happen  till  seven  months 
after  the  occurrence  of  the  effusion,  when  the  remains  of  a 
coogulum,  assuming  a  membranous  appearance,  was  found  occu- 
pying the  whole  of  the  upper  suiface  of  both  hemispheres.  In 
another  case,  also  occuniug  in  a  septuagenarian ,  in  which  the 
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remains  of  a  large  extravasation  were  met  with  in  the  cavity  of 
the  arachnoid,  death  ensued  after  several  months,  during  which 
period  we  perceived  only  gradual  failure  of  the  powers  of  life, 
attended  by  giddiness,  and  weakness  of  the  upper  and  lower  ex- 
tremities, without  distinct  paralysis.  At  what  time  the  haemor- 
rhage happened  was  unknown,  as  it  was  not  announced  by  any 
marked  symptoma  Extensive  effusions,  however,  especiaUy  when 
seated  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  occasion  death  as  rapidly  as  when 
the  substance  of  the  brain  itself  is  broken  up.  Occasionally,  it  is 
almost  as  sudden  as  if  the  person  were  struck  with  a  thunder- 
bolt In  some  of  these  examples,  for  a  few  seconds  or  minutes 
before  the  final  event,  the  patient  complains  of  sickness,  giddiness, 
and  faintness,  with  or  without  headache.  These  symptoms  are  no 
doubt  owing  to  the  congestion  preceding  the  actual  occurrence  of 
the  haemorrhage,  though  sometimes  they  may  be  the  consequence 
of  its  slow  appearance,  drop  by  drop,  as  it  were,  when  suddenly 
there  succeeds  such  a  gush  of  blood  as  to  deprive  the  patient  of 
consciousness  Thus,  a  servant  woman  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  aged 
twenty-four,  apparently  in  good  health,  was  seized  with  sickness 
and  faintness  on  the  17th  November  1853,  immediately  after 
parting  with  her  sister,  with  whom  she  had  been  conversing 
cheerfully.  She  htid  not  proceeded  many  yards  when  these  symp- 
toms appeared,  and  not  more  than  five  minutes  altogether  could 
have  elapsed  before  she  sought  refuge  in  a  friend's  house,  on 
entering  which  she  complained,  sat  down,  and  falling  forwards  off 
the  chair  on  to  the  floor,  she  died  almost  instantaneously,  breath- 
ing loudly  for  "  a  second  or  two."  On  removing  the  skull-cap 
next  morning,  the  meninges  were  found  highly  vascular.  At  the 
base  of  the  brain,  in  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid,  large  clots  of 
blood  lay  between  the  lobes  of  the  cerebellum,  completely  en- 
veloping the  pons  Varolii,  and  extending  also,  as  far  as  could  be 
seen,  into  the  spinal  canaL  The  substance  of  the  brain  itself 
was  firm,  and  of  a  pearly  lustre,  without  any  bloody  points.  The 
membranes  were  also  free  from  disease  of  any  kind.  All  the  other 
organs  were  healthy. 

Among  hospital  patients,  this  and  the  preceding  variety  of  the 
disease  not  unfrequently  first  come  under  observation,  with  the 
symptoms  of  asthenic  fever,  and,  in  the  absence  of  paralysis  of  a 
member,  are  extremely  apt  to  be  classed  with  primary  or  so-called 
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idiopathic,  acute,  or  sub-acute  meningitis.  When  accompanied 
with  paralysis,  contracture,  or  convulsions,  they  are  equally  liable 
to  be  considered  examples  of  inflammatory  softening  of  the  brain. 
Even  on  post-mortem  examination,  old  encysted  extravasations  of 
blood  within  the  cavity  of  the  arachnoid  have  been  confounded 
with  the  products  of  inflammation  of  that  membrane.  This  mis- 
take is  more  likely  to  happen  when  the  secondary  arachnoiditis, 
as  is  sometimes  the  case,  has  ended  in  the  deposition  of  lymph 
and  purulent  matter. 

Trea4merU. — ^The  treatment  of  meningeal  apoplexy  must  be 
conducted  in  a  precisely  similar  way  to  that  of  cerebral  apoplexy. 
Immediate  danger  past,  there  still  remains  the  great  risk  of  in- 
flammation of  the  membranes,  to  subdue  which  local  bleeding  is 
more  efi&cacious  than  opening  a  vein.  Where  it  is  not  specially 
contra-indicated,  mercury  should  be  given,  so  as  gently  to  affect 
the  mouth,  taking  the  greatest  care  not  to  exceed  this.  Counter 
irritation  to  the  nape  of  the  neck  will  also  be  of  service.  Sedatives, 
henbane,  and  morphia,  are  frequently  required  to  allay  irritation, 
but  less  frequently  than  in  cerebral  attacks. 

In  the  more  advanced  stages,  accompanied  or  otherwise  with 
paralysis,  and  generally  characterised  by  varying  lethargy,  periodic 
fits  of  stupor,  and  more  or  less  weakness  of  the  intellectual  facul- 
ties— ^the  strength  requires  to  be  supported  by  tonics,  nourishing 
food,  and  the  judicious  use  of  stimuli  Benefit  will  be  derived 
from  counter-irritation  behind  the  ears,  and  occasional  purgatives. 
These  sufferers  are  usually  confined  to  bed ;  and  what  with  in- 
creasing debility  and  want  of  nervous  power,  the  utmost  care  is 
required  to  prevent  injury  to  the  hips  and  parts  over  the  sacnmi. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

SNGEPHALOMALACIA,  NEGRENCEPHALUS,  RAMOLLISSEMENT 
C^£BRAL,  OB  SOFTENING  OF  THE  BRAIN. 

Frequency. — ^This  common,  interesting,  and  remarkable  disease 
is,  in  one  phase  at  least,  almost  peculiar  to  persons  advanced  in 
life.  After  forty  up  to  seventy-five,  if  not  later,  the  predisposition 
to  it  appears  to  increase,  not  relatively  but  absolutely;  and  though 
comparatively  fewer  cases  have  been  recorded  beyond  that  age, 
there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  number  of  deaths  it  occasions 
is  much  higher  at  eighty  and  eighty-five  than  is  generally  sup- 
posed. The  disease  is  chiefly  met  with  in  large  numbers  in  the 
hospitals  of  the  old,  and  it  is  principally  from  data  furnished  by 
them  that  its  frequency  in  advanced  age  has  been  ascertained. 

In  forty-five  cases  coming  under  my  observation  in  Chelsea 
Hospital,  all  verified  by  post-mortem  examination,  three  occurred 
between  the  ages  of  fifty-four  and  sixty,  five  at  sixty  and  under 
sixty-five,  seven  at  sixty-five  and  under  seventy,  eighteen  at 
seventy  and  under  seventy-five,  four  at  seventy-five  and  under 
eighty,  seven  at  eighty  and  under  eighty-five,  and  one  at  eighty- 
five  and  upwards.  The  majority  of  the  in-pensioners  are  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  mean  age  of  the  whole  is  about  seventy 
and  a  fraction.  These  results  strictly  accord  with  those  obtained 
by  Andral,  who  found  that  the  age  which  gives  the  liighest  number 
is  the  period  of  life  included  between  the  sixty-fifth  and  seventy- 
fifth  years.  With  three  exceptions,  in  thirteen  cases  recorded  by 
Fuchs,  all  occurred  in  persons  above  seventy,  four  of  whom 
exceeded  eighty,  and  one  reached  eighty-seven.  Of  fifty-five  cases 
observed  by  Durand-Fardel  at  the  Salp^trifcre,  forty-two  pre- 
sented in  persons  from  sixty  to  eighty-seven.  Seven  of  Rostaii's 
cases  were  between  eighty  and  eighty-seven  years  of  age,  eight 
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■between  seventy  and  seventy-eiglit,  and  four  only  between  sixty 
and  sixty-nine. 

The  abaolnte  increase  of  the  disease  with  age,  up  to  sixty-five 
at  least,  is  very  clearly  shown  by  a  supplementary  table,  in  the 
Eighteenth  Annual  Keport  of  the  Registrar-General,  pp.  144,  145, 
giving  the  causes  of  death  in  England  in  the  year  1855.  By  that 
table  it  appears  that  while  the  deaths  ixom  softening  of  the  brain 
were  59  at  twenty-five  and  under  thirty-five  years  of  age,  they 
were,  in  the  succeeding  decennial  periods  respectively.  94,  136. 
178,  158,  51,  and  5  at  eighty-five  and  upwards.  The  same  table 
shows  that  at  every  decennial  epoch  of  life,  from  twenty-five 
onwards,  the  majority  attacked  are  males.  The  increase  is  almost 
in  the  proportion  of  two  to  one  between  the  ages  of  forty-five  and 
seventy-five.  Embracing  all  ages,  the  disease  was  fatal,  in  the  year 
1855,  to  471  males,  and  to  little  more  than  half  that  number  of 
females, — viz..  270.  The  number  living  of  tliis  sex  exceeds  that  of 
the  other.  This  result  is  contrary  to  what  has  been  observed  at  the 
Salp^tri^re  and  Bic^tre — the  former,  allotted  to  females,  fumish- 
ing  a  larger  relative  proportion  tlian  the  latter,  occupied  by  males. 
LUerary  History. — It  is  singular  that  a  disease  possessing  such 
striking  anatomical  features,  and  productive  of  so  many  important 
consequences,  should  have,  up  to  a  comparatively  recent  period, 
almost  entirely  escaped  observation.  The  older  pathologists  were 
undoubtedly  acquainted  with  its  physical  characters,  but  appear 
to  have  confounded  the  disorganisation  it  occasions  with  abscess 
or  sphacelus.  Baylo  in  1677,  Bonetus  in  1700,  and  Morgagni  in 
1761.  have  alluded  to  it.  The  latter,  who  may  well  be  called  the 
&ther  of  pathological  anatomy, lias  clearly  portrayed  it  in  connection 
with  apoplexy  and  palsy.  In  a  woman  fifty-nine  years  of  age,  who 
died  of  apoplexy  after  some  days,  and  in  whom,  with  loss  of  speech, 
there  was  paralysis  of  the  right  side,  sensation  and  motion  l)eing 
abolished,  while  at  the  same  time  the  Umbs  were  contracted  from 
convulsions,  he  found  "  every  part  of  the  brain  natural  and  sound, 
with  the  exception  of  the  medullary  substance  on  the  external 
side  of  the  left  thalamus,  which  was  very  sn/t  and  liqurfifd,  and 
mixed  with  a  certain  bloody  fluid  of  a  colour  almost  effete.""  In 
another  most  interesting  and  characteristic  case.t  still  more  to 

*  De  Bedib.  et  Cnusu  Horb.,  opist.  v.  lecl.  C. 

T  Mnrf*gni,  Uie.  til.,  apitt.  xi.  «ocl.  2. 
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the  point,  of  a  man  forty  years  of  age,  who, "  without  any  previous 
symptom  of  his  head,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  hemiplegia,  so 
that  the  whole  of  the  right  side  of  his  body  remained  immovable, 
accompanied  with  stammering  of  speech,  but  without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness, and  which  terminated  fatally  on  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  day," — ^Morgagni  says,  "  On  the  left  side  of  the  brain  a  little 
matter  was  observed  which  had  the  appearance  of  a  jeUy ;  and  on 
the  same  side,  under  the  pia  mater,  the  substance  of  the  brain  seemed 
to  be  a  little  eroded  in  two  places,  which  was  more  manifest  in  the 
ventricle  of  the  same  side ;  for  the  corpus  striatum  was  found  to 
be  entirely  separated  from  the  remainder  of  the  cerebrum  through 
an  erosion."  Our  own  countryman,  Baillie,*  in  1797,  and,  accord- 
ing to  this  eminent  anatomist,  Dr  John  Hunter,  in  the  Qulstonian 
Lectures  delivered  at  the  College  of  Physicians  in  1796,  described 
this  condition  of  the  brain,  without  seemingly  having  been  aware 
that  it  had  been  noticed  by  preceding  or  contemporary  writers. 
The  latter  physician  "  had  met  with  it  in  cases  of  fatuity,  where 
the  persons  were  advanced  in  life,  and  also  combined  with  efihsions 
of  blood  in  apoplexy."  Subsequently,  Abercrombie  and  Cheyne 
contributed  much  to  the  history  of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  to  French 
pathologists  of  a  later  date  that  we  are  mainly  indebted  for  our 
knowledge  of  softening  of  the  brain,  more  especially  to  B^camier 
and  Rochoux,  but  above  all  to  Bostan,  whose  philosophical  work, 
entitled  *'  Becherches  sur  une  Maladie,  encore  peu  connue,  qui  a 
re^u  le  nom  de  Bamolissement  du  Cerveau,"  originally  published 
in  1820,  was  assuredly  the  first  attempt  at  a  connected  and  com- 
plete history  of  this  afiTection.  That  work,  though  written  upwards 
of  forty  years  ago,  possesses  nearly  all  that  is  valuable  in  regard 
to  the  symptoms  and  pathology  of  the  disease;  and  Bostan's  name 
is  as  indissolubly  connected  with  ramolissement  of  the  brain  as  that 
of  our  own  Bright  is  associated  with  granular  disease  of  the 
kidney.  Since  the  appearance  of  Bostan's  work,  many  British  and 
foreign  pathologists,  struck  with  the  importance  and  peculiarity  of 
the  disease,  have  still  further  investigated  it,  among  whom  are 
especially  deserving  of  mention,  Lallemand,  Andral,  Dechambre, 
Cruveillhier,  Bouillaud,  Carswell,  Sims,  Copland,  Bennett,  Kirkes, 
Barlow,  Bowland,  Fuchs,  Bokitansky,  and  Durand-Fardel    The 

*  Morbid  Anat.  of  the  Human  Body.    London,  1797. 
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QOlarged  prize  essay  of  this  last  autlior,  published  in  1843,  and 
extending  to  526  closely  printed  8vo  pages,  is  a  very  complete 
monograph  on  the  disease ;  but,  for  practical  purposes,  incon- 
veniently elaborate,  and  embanaasingly  prolific  in  minute  details, 
often  unavoidably  repeated. 

Essential  Nature  and  Different  Forms  of  Softening. — Not^ 
withstanding  the  labours  of  so  many  distinguished  pathologists, 
opinions  are  still  divided  as  to  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease, 
Some  maintain  that  it  ia  always  connected  with  localised  iotlam- 
nmtion  of  tlie  brain,  and  set  down  all  other  varieties  as  cadaveric ; 
others,  that  it  is  a  species  of  gangrene,  arising,  as  in  other  strnc- 
tures,  either  from  excessive  action  or  from  inanition ;  while  a  third 
party  regard  it  aa  a  disease  sui  generis,  a  molecular  change,  a  dis- 
(trganiaation  proceeding  from  an  imknown  modification  of  the 
nutrition  of  the  part.,  or  a  chemico-pathologioal  process,  variously 
interpreted.  Tlie  truth  appears  to  be,  that  each  and  all  of  these 
views  are  more  or  less  correct ;  that  any  one  of  the  causes  set  forth 
may,  singly  or  conjointly,  occasion  it ;  and  that  different  varietiee 
of  the  disease  may  have  ditferent  origins.  The  chemico-pathological 
theory  is,  however,  at  best  a  mere  Jiypothesis ;  for  without  denying 
the  possibihty  of  chemical  action  going  on  in  a  living  part  tlirongh 
some  modification  of  the  nervous  and  nutritive  function,  by  which 
itfi  original  structure  is  ultimately  changed,  disorganised,  and 
reduced  to  a  state  of  pulp,  through  new  combinations  of  its  ele- 
mentary constituents,  the  subject  has  not  yet  received  sufiicient 
chicidation  to  remove  the  theory  out  of  the  field  of  conjecture,  and 
we  seem  quite  in  a  position  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  chief 
forms  of  softening  of  the  brain  from  tolerably  well  ascertained 
anatomical  and  patholt^cal  facts,  without  recourse  to  speunlative 
assumption.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  be  observed  that  Koki- 
tausky — one  of  the  very  foremost  authorities  in  a  question  of  this 
kind — has  partly  adopted  the  chemical  theory  in  conjecturing  that 
tlie  liberation  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  one  or  more  of  the  fatty 
acids,  may  be  important  phenomena  in  the  production  of  what 
is  called  yellow  softening — a  conjecture,  ho  observes,  suj^rted 
hy  the  very  decided  acid  reaction  of  the  fluid  contained  in  the 
softened  spot 

The  invariable  origin  of  the  disease  in  circumscribed  inflamma- 
tion or  confiection,  has  lieen  ably  ailv(K'at«d  by  Lallemand.  Itouil- 
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land,  DuTand-Fardel,  and  other  eminent  pathologists,  chiefly  of  the 
French  school  No  one  denies  that  it  very  frequently  depends 
upon  inflammation :  analogy  supports  this  view,  examination 
proves  it,  and  softening  is  perhaps  still  more  commonly  a  conse- 
quence of  localised  inflammation  when  situated  in  the  brain  than 
in  any  other  texture ;  but  that  the  disease  is  at  other  times 
unconnected  either  with  inflammation  or  congestion,  appears  to  be 
as  certain  and  as  completely  ascertained  as  any  fact  in  pathology. 
The  distinction  is  not,  however,  always  easily  made  out,  even  by 
the  most  careful  examination  of  the  affected  structure ;  and  more 
particularly  is  there  frequently  great  difficulty  in  determining  the 
existence  of  non-inflammatory  softening — in  other  words,  softening 
from  anaemia  or  inanitioiL  The  mere  absence  of  redness  is  no 
proof  of  the  disease  being  of  this  natura  Indeed,  Bochoux  and, 
if  I  mistake  not,  Bokitansky  assert  that  inflammation  never  pro- 
duces redness  of  the  medullary,  and  seldom  of  the  cortical  portion 
of  the  brain.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  is  the  presence  of  redness 
a  sure  sign  of  preceding  inflammatoiy  action  or  congestion,  not- 
withstanding that  it  has  sometimes  been  considered  a  sufficient 
ground  of  diagnosis.  In  the  former  case,  in  what  is  generally 
called  white  softening,  Gluge  and  Bennett  have  demonstrated,  by 
microscopic  examination,  the  only  true  way,  the  almost  constant 
existence  of  the  imdoubted  products  of  inflammation,  such  as 
pus  globules,  and  exudation  corpuscles,  and  granules  mixed  with 
the  softened  mass,  where  the  inflammatory  nature  of  the  disease  is 
least  expected ;  while,  in  the  latter  case,  the  redness  supposed  to 
be  vascular  or  inflammatory,  is  often  found  to  be  occasioned  by 
the  admixture  of  pure  blood  or  bloody  serum,  without  any  trace 
of  the  products  of  inflammation. 

The  proofs  that  the  disease  may  arise  independently  of  inflam- 
mation rest  on  strong  grounda  In  repeated  instances,  pale  soften- 
ing, with  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side,  has  followed  ligature 
of  the  carotid  artery ;  and  the  arrest  of  the  arterial  circulation  in 
the  head,  from  other  sources,  has  occasioned  it.  Thus,  Dr  Todd 
has  related,  in  the  27th  volume  of  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  1844,  a 
case  of  dissecting  aneurism  of  the  aorta,  in  which,  from  plugging  up 
of  the  right  carotid,  and  stoppage  of  the  circulation  in  this  vessel, 
paralysis  of  the  left  side  ensued.  On  dissection,  all  the  parts 
above  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  supplied  with  blood  by  the  middle 


cerebral  aitery,  exUibited  numerous  patches  of  Boftening,  impli- 
cating the  whit«  as  well  as  the  gray  matter.  The  right  aide  of  the 
brain  was  also  paler  than  natural,  and,  aays  Dr  Todd,  there  was 
not  &  particle  of  evidence  derivable  from  the  anatomical  condition 
of  the  parts  to  prove  the  existence  of  inflammation.  Dr  Hasse,  of 
Zurich,  has  also  recorded  two  cases  of  this  kind  of  softening, 
which  were  found  to  depend  upon  the  obliteration  by  coagula  of 
the  main  branches  of  the  intercranial  portions  of  the  carotid 
artery,  brief  notices  of  which  may  be  found  in  Itanklng's  Hetro- 
spect  of  the  Med,  Sciences,  vol  iii.,  1846,  p.  177.  Dr  Kirkea, 
in  the  35th  volume  of  the  Med.  Chir,  Trans.,  1852,  and  Professor 
Vircbow,  of  Berlin,  who  was  the  first  to  direct  attention  to  the 
subject,  have  moreover  shown,  that  obstruction  in  the  cerebral 
arteries,  from  the  lodgment  of  detached  fibrinous  deposits  from 
the  interior  of  tlie  heart,  is  also  capable  of  producing  the  disease. 
Several  cases  of  the  same  description,  arising  from  fibrinous  vege- 
tations, or  detached  emboli  being  carried  away  in  the  circulation 
and  finally  blocking  the  cerebral  arteries,  have  been  referred  to,  as 
occurring  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  by  Mr  Sibley,  in  a  paper  in 
the  44th  volume  of  the  Trana  of  that  Society,  1861,  although  his 
observations  thereon  support  the  view  that  the  softening  is  the 
consequence  of  a  low  form  of  inflammation,  such  as  has  long  been 
known  to  be  a  common  result  of  partial  obstruction  of  the  circu- 
lation in  a  locality.  Other  cases  are  being  frequently  recorded  in 
the  different  medical  journals.  Indeed,  no  fact  seems  now  better 
established  than  that  emboli  from  inflamed  veins  and  other  aourcea 
are  in  that  way  a  frequent  cause  of  the  disease. 

Roetao,  Abercrombie,  and  Carswell,  in  ascribing  white  softening 
to  arterial  obstruction  and  death  of  the  part,  compare  it  to  senile 
gangrene  of  the  extremities,  with  which,  however,  it  has  little  or 
no  similarity.  Carswell  lays  groat  stress  on  ossification  and  fib- 
rinous growths  in  the  arterial  capillaries  as  causing  this  ol>struc- 
tion^-conditions  which  Fuchs  and  Durand-Fardel  consider  aa 
possessing  little  or  no  influence  in  the  promotion  of  the  disease. 
I^emand,  like  Duiand-Fardcl  an  advocate  of  its  infianimatory 
nature,  regards  it  as  softening  with  suppuration. — a  state  the 
existence  of  which  the  latter  deuiea  In  the  opinion  of  Durand- 
Fardel,  white  softening  is  but  a  chronic  stage  of  red  softening. 
"  the  redness  disappearing  with  the  progress  and  duration  of  the 
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affection,  and  ultimately  leaving  the  part  colourless,"  As,  how- 
ever, he  admits  the  occurrence  of  primitive  white  softening,  the 
notion  that  this  variety  of  the  disease  is  always  purely  and  simply 
chronic  red  softening  seems  contradictory. 

There  is  another  form  of  softening  of  the  brain  to  which  we 
have  hardly  alluded — ^viz.  yellow  softening.  Generally  described 
with  white  softening,  and  the  colour  regarded  as  the  result  of 
changes  in  transuded  blood,  the  infiltration  of  purulent  matter,  or, 
thirdly,  the  putrefaction  of  the  disorganised  cerebral  substance, 
Rokitansky  has  elevated  it  into  a  distinct  species,  and  pointed  out 
several  varieties.  He  says*  especial  care  must  be  taken  not  to 
commit  the  common  error  of  confounding  the  colour  of  yellow 
softening  with  the  rusty,  yeast,  or  ochre-yellow  tints  of  the  cere- 
bral substance  in  cases  of  apoplexy  and  inflammation,  which 
undoubtedly  depend  on  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood  The 
colour  in  yellow  softening  entirely  differs  from  these ;  and,  indeed, 
cannot  arise  solely  fix)m  the  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  for  the 
fluid  contains  far  too  small  a  quantity  of  blood  corpuscles,  as  well 
as  of  the  amorphous  pigment,  to  accoimt  for  it  The  cerebral 
substance,  he  observes,  appears  converted  into  a  very  moist  tremu- 
lous pulp,  of  the  yellow  colour  of  straw  or  sulphur ;  when  cut 
across,  it  rises  considerably  above  the  level  of  the  section,  and  it 
presents  to  the  naked  eye  no  trace  of  natural  cerebral  structure. 
There  is  neither  vascularity  nor  redness  in  or  around  the  seat  of 
the  disease,  though  sometimes  small  extravasations  give  a  dotted 
or  streaked  appearance  of  redness  to  the  part.  It  is  more  fre- 
quently secondary  or  symptomatic  than  a  primitive  disease.  It 
accompanies  inflammation,  haemorrhage,  and  adventitious  products 
of  the  most  different  kinds  in  the  brain.  According  to  our  author, 
it  appears  to  be  always  and  rapidly  fatal,  whether  primary  or 
secondary,  especially  when  it  occurs  in  the  latter  form.  He  con- 
siders its  nature  as  still  problematical,  contends  that  it  is  inde- 
pendent of  inflammation,  and  is  under  the  impression  that  it  is 
founded,  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  in  a  chemico-pathological 
process.  Wedl-f  differs  from  him  in  regarding  it  as  an  exudative  or 
inflammatory  process,  in  which  fat  globules  (granular  corpuscles) 
are  foimd  with  detached  fragments  of  the  cerebral  substance. 

♦  Path.  Anat.  by  Syden.  8oc.,  vol.  iii.  p.  428. 
t  Pathol.  Histology,  by  Syden.  Soc.,  p.  278. 
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It  is  just  iiossihle  lliat  in  the  cases  exauiined  by  tliis  liiatologist, 
some  of  the  products  of  inHanimatiou  m.ty  have  escaped  from  Uie 
halo  of  inilammatioii  which  occaaioaally  surrounds  the  dieoi;gani- 
sation.  The  discrepant  accounts  which  inicroscopiata  give  of  whit^ 
softening  are  very  probably  owing  to  the  same  cause. 

Site,  Extent,  Dtgrer,  i&r. — The  different  forms  of  soft«niiig  affect 
ainiilar  localities  indiscriminately.  They  are  much  more  common 
in  the  cerebrum  than  cerebellum  or  poua  Varolii  Duranii- 
Fardel  insists  that  the  gray  matter  of  the  convolutiona  and  ad- 
jacent medullary  aubstauce,  both  generally  participating  in  the 
disease,  are  most  frequently  attacked.  My  own  experience  coin- 
cides with  that  of  Bokitansky,  who  regards  the  parts  most  fre- 
quently stntck  with  cerebral  lia?morrhage,  %iz.  the  corpora  striata, 
optic  thalami,  and  contiguous  structures,  as  the  roost  common 
seat  of  softening — we  would  aay  nearly  in  the  proportion  of  two  to 
one.  And  if  Eochonx's  dictum  Ije  accepted,  that  nearly  every 
case  of  sanguineous  effusion  is  preceded  by  softening,  the  explana- 
tion is  satisfactory,  though,  from  the  diminutive  extent  of  these 
parts,  it  would  not  be  at  all  surprising  wer«f  the  periphery  of  the 
uncephalon  more  constantly  implicated  than  the  difi'erent  bodies 
lyii^  in  the  lateral  ventricles. 

The  extent  of  the  softening  varies  from  that  of  a  spot  coverable 
with  the  tip  of  the  fiuger  to  the  size  of  a  hen's  ^g  or  more.  Some- 
times  nearly  a  whole  hemisphere  is  destroyed.  We  have  seen 
two  instances  of  this  in  Chelsea  Hospital.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie* 
and  others  have  met  similar  cases.  Sometimes  diflerent  parts  of 
the  brain  are  simultaneously  affected,  more  eapeciaUy  when  the 
nutrient  artories  are  extensively  involved  in  calcareous  and  fatty 
d^enenition.  In  Inflammator)'  softening,  as  many  as  twenty 
spots,  in  various  stages  of  development,  colour,  and  consi8t«aicy, 
have  been  found.    {Bomierff.) 

The  (legrve  of  softness  differs  as  much  aa  the  extent  and  colour 
of  the  disorganisation.  Occasionally  it  is  scarcely  perceptible  to 
the  eye  or  touch.  At  other  times  the  affect«d  stnatturt'  is  tiif- 
fluent,  of  tlie  consistence  of  pap  or  of  cream,  and  can  he  washed 
away  by  a  gentle  stream  of  water,  leaving  shreds  of  nervous  sub- 
stance and  capillaries  in  the  process  of  change.     In  recent  ex- 
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amples  the  part  is  humid,  and  rises  a  little  above  the  surface 
when  exposed.  When  more  advanced  it  is  depressed  and  flattened, 
from  the  absorption  of  the  different  exudations  and  softened  cere- 
bral substance. 

The  limits  of  the  disease  are  sometimes  well  defined.  In  red 
softening,  the  contiguous  portion  of  the  brain  is  either  visibly 
injected,  or  presents  a  much  greater  number  of  blood-points  than 
natural,  while  the  affected  structure  itself  is  also  injected,  or  infil- 
trated with  blood  or  bloody  serum.  Dots  of  effused  blood  are 
frequently  present,  constituting  the  "capillary  apoplexy"  of  Cru- 
veilhier  and  the  "  sanguineous  infiltration"  of  Rochoux. 

Remote  Causes. — ^A  chief  source  of  the  different  opinions  enter- 
tained of  the  intimate  nature  of  softening  of  the  brain,  is  the  great 
obscurity  in  which  its  etiology  is  involved.  If  we  set  aside  the 
pathological  conditions  already  referred  to,  and  very  often  accom- 
panying it,  viz.,  a  diseased  state  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  promoting 
anaemia  by  arresting  or  impeding  the  circulation,  and  an  un- 
doubted source  of  the  disease,  identical  in  its  immediate  effects, 
obstruction  of  these  vessels  by  the  impaction  of  emboli  carried 
from  different  parts,  from  which  they  have  been  washed  away  into 
the  current  of  the  blood,  we  really  know  little  or  nothing  of  its 
predisposing  or  exciting  causes.  Those  who  attribute  it  to  in- 
flammation seek  for  the  acknowledged  sources  of  this  process,  but 
they  are  equally  at  a  loss  to  account  for  its  spontaneous  origin,  or 
to  assign  a  reason  for  its  circumscribed  development  Excessive 
indulgence  in  spirituous  liquors  is  one  of  the  alleged  causes  which 
appears  to  be  the  least  doubtful ;  yet  the  disease  not  unfrequently 
occurs  in  the  most  temperate.  The  depressing  passions,  bereave- 
ments, losses  in  business,  and  disappointed  hopes,  are  supposed  to 
promote  or  induce  it,  and  so  too  is  severe  study  or  continuous 
mental  labour ;  but,  relatively  speaking,  persons  of  literary  habits, 
and  gentlemen  of  the  learned  professions,  otherwise  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  health,  with  youth  or  middle  age  on  their  side,  do  not 
seem  to  be  peculiarly  liable  to  softening  of  the  brain.  In  ad- 
vanced life,  however,  the  injurious  effects  of  undue  exertion  of 
the  mind  in  causing  it,  as  well  as  sanguineous  apoplexy,  is  incon- 
testable, if  not  universally  acknowledged.  Hypertrophy,  and  espe- 
cially valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  have  been  regarded  as  exerting 
a  great  influence  in  promoting  it.     Dr  Law  has  shown,  in  the 
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paper  alluded  to  in  the  lust  chapter,  tliat  white  softening  ia  an 
occasional  consequence  of  inauSicieney  of  the  aortic  aperture;  and 
hereafter  it  will  very  pmbably  be  ascertained,  that  a  Habby  or 
fatty  condition  of  that  organ  ia  more  frequently  than  supposed 
connected  with  this  variety  of  the  disease,  aa  it  ia  one  of  the 
other  accompaniments  of  that  change  in  the  cerebral  arteries.  On 
the  whole,  however,  the  influence  of  disease  of  the  heart — a  ques- 
tion which  has  been  statistically  examined  by  Kostan,  Lallemand, 
Andral,  and  others — in  causing  softening  of  the  brain  appears  to 
be  inconsiderabla 

Symptoms. — Like  most  diseases  of  the  brain,  softening  is  far 
from  uniform  in  its  mode  of  attack  or  progresa.  Its  pathognomonic 
or  more  characteristic  symptoms  may  be  thus  briefly  enumerated  : 
— recent  paralysis  of  one  side,  more  or  less  complete,  with  thiclt- 
nesa  of  speech  and  some  impairment  of  the  intellect,  frequently 
occurring  suddenly,  without  loss  of  consciousness  or  with  only 
temporary  insensibility,  followed,  in  many  instances,  by  low  fever, 
neuralgic  pains  in  the  affected  limbs,  cramps,  and  painful  con- 
traction, paiticularly  of  the  wrist,  elbow,  or  knee-joint,  very 
generally,  but  not  invariably,  terminating  fatally,  in  periods  vary- 
ing from  a  day  or  two  to  as  many  weeks,  months,  or  even  years. 
It  thiw  pursues  an  acute  or  chronic  course,  and  accordingly  two 
forms  of  the  disease  are  recognised,  the  acute  and  chronic. 

Acute  Softening. — The  attack  in  this  form  is  either  sudden  or 
gradual.  Occasionally  it  is  preceded  for  some  days,  weeks,  or 
months,  by  vertigo,  headache,  drowsiness,  obscurity  of  sight,  or 
muscte  volitantes,  weakness  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  general 
malaise.  To  these  symptoms,  difi'ering  in  no  wise  from  those 
usually  assigned  to  approaching  cexebral  bsemorrhage,  and  com- 
mon to  almost  every  disease  of  the  bmin,  are  frequently  added 
the  still  more  characteristic  phenomena  of  numbness,  creeping 
sensations,  as  if  animals  were  crawling  over  the  skin,  tingling, 
with  a  feeling  of  weakness,  weight,  or  aching  in  one  or  both  limbs 
of  one  side,  a  difficulty  of  regulating  their  movements,  and  various 
anomalous  states  of  the  sense  of  touch,  objects  feeling  rough, 
smooth,  or  soft,  when  they  possess  opposite  qualities,  or  convey- 
ing the  false  idea  that  they  are  larger  or  smaller.  These  pheno- 
menft  are  variously  grouped.  Regarded  as  prcmonitory  symptoms 
of  the  disease,  they  are  more  frequently  absent  than  pi-csent ;  and 
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the  latter  especially — ^those  indicating  perversion  of  the  sense  of 
touch  and  feeling,  and  diminution  of  motor  power — ^may  be  justly 
considered,  when  taken  in  connection  with  vertigo,  confusion,  and 
headache,  as  announcing  the  actual  existence  of  the  disease  itself 
in  its  initiatory  staga 

When  it  commences  gradually  in  this  manner,  the  symptoms 
either  slowly  increase  from  day  to  day,  or  they  are  subject  to 
sudden  exacerbations,  remain  stationary  for  a  while,  and  then 
perchance  appear  to  improve ;  the  feeling  of  heaviness  or  weak- 
ness in  the  limb  or  limbs  diminishing,  the  numbness  abating,  or 
the  pricking  sensation  disappearing,  and  the  headache  or  giddiness 
becoming  less  troublesome.  Generally,  however,  an  obvious  and 
steady  increase  in  tlie  weakness  of  the  side  affected  takes  place  ; 
objects  are  grasped  less  firmly,  and  are  often  dropped  inadvertently. 
There  is  diflSculty  in  carrying  through  the  minuter  operations  of 
the  toilette.  Buttoning  a  shirt  or  waistcoat,  or  handling  a  pen- 
knife, is  a  laborious  and  unsuccessful  undertaking;  or,  the  leg 
trembles  under  the  weight  of  the  body,  the  toes  now  and  then 
catch  the  ground,  and  sooner  or  later  decided  paralysis  suddenly 
ensues,  of  sensation  and  motion,  or  of  motion  only.  Under  these 
circumstances  the  disease  sometimes  assumes  a  chronic  form,  but 
frequently  typhoid  sjTuptoms  appear,  with  stupor,  and  soon  carrj- 
off  the  patient ;  or  he  dies  through  the  speedy  super\'en8ion  of 
some  inflammatory  affection  of  the  respiratory  organs. 

More  generally,  the  disease  sets  in  suddenly,  without  any  pre- 
cursory symptoms  whatever,  or,  if  there  have  been  any  warnings, 
they  have  been  so  unimportant  as  to  have  entirely  escaped  obser- 
vation, and  are  only  remembered,  if  at  all,  when  subsequently 
sought  for  by  the  physician.  Thus,  in  127  cases  collected  from 
his  own  notes  and  from  other  sources,  M.  Durand-Fardel  found 
the  invasion  of  softening  of  the  brain  was  abrupt,  or  "  apoplecti- 
form," seventy-nine  times ;  in  the  remaining  fifty-eight,  it  was  of 
a  different  kind. 

In  this,  the  more  common  and  more  rapid  mode  of  attack,  the 
patient,  while  walking  in  his  usual  state  of  health,  often  when 
sitting  down  in  conversation,  is  suddenly  seizcid  with  paralysis  of 
one  side,  and  retains  his  mental  faculties, — or,  in  the  same  abnipt 
manner,  he  entirely  loses  them,  falls  to  the  ground  comatose,  and 
to  all  appearance  profoundly  struck  with  apoplexy — ^his  face  is 
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pale  or  flushed,  his  respiratiou  calm  or  stertorous,  l-'rom  this 
xtaie  of  coma,  he  shortly  recovera  with  loss  of  sensation  and 
motion,  or  more  frequently  with  the  loss  of  motion  only  of  the 
side,  and  some  distortion  of  the  features.  The  speech  is  at  the 
saiue  time  usually  more  or  less  affected ;  not  unfrequently  it  is 
utterly  abolished.  By  degrees  he  collects  himself,  and  is  able  to 
give  an  account  of  his  sensations,  or,  if  deprived  of  speech,  he  yet 
seems  perfectly  to  comprehend,  though  slowly,  all  that  b  said  to 
him,  and  ia  then  painfully  olive  to  his  condition.  Headache  is 
not  necessarily  present,  nor  is  vertigo ;  both  are  sometimes  entirely 
wanting  in  exceedingly  well-marked  examples  of  the  disease,  hut 
vertigo  is  a  pretty  constant  symptom.  Whatever  may  be  the 
locality  of  the  softening,  the  forehead  is  usually  the  seat  of  head- 
ache when  it  exists.  Occasionally  it  is  distinctly  referred  to  the  aide 
opposite  to  the  one  paralyzed,  and  is  then  a  diagnostic  symptom 
of  great  value ;  it  is  usually  didl  and  diffused  in  deep-seated  soft- 
ening, and  acute  and  limited  in  superficial,  more  particularly  when 
the  meninges  participate  in  the  disease.  The  pulse  is  often  unaf- 
fected ;  sometimes  it  is  slower  than  natural.  In  many  cases,  the 
pupils  are  somewhat  contracted ;  but  a&  this  is  a  physiological  con- 
dition in  not  a  few  old  persons,  the  sjnnptom  is  in  them  of  leas 
importance  than  in  the  adidt. 

Towanls  the  following  morning  there  ia  [wrhaps  a  partial  resto- 
ration of  power  over  the  palsied  limbs,  and  speech  may  be  so  far 
regained  that  the  patient  answers  in  monoayUablea ;  but  thesis 
signs  of  amendment  are  too  often  illusory.  Next  day,  or  in  a  day 
or  two,  an  obvious  increase  in  tlie  paralysis  is  observed.  The 
patient  himself  is  commonly  perfectly  aware  of  this,  and  is  still 
more  distressed  at  his  inability  to  express  himself — an  inability 
sometimes  not  eo  much  due  to  palsy  of  the  tongue,  the  motions  of 
which  may  be  to  all  appearance  unimpaired,  but  to  more  or  less 
loss  of  verbal  memory.  There  is  now  often  superadded  some 
difficulty  of  swallowing,  temporary  in  its  character,  returning  and 
going,  at  variable  intenals, but  at  length  becoming,  lUte  the  para- 
lysis of  the  limbs,  jienuanent  aid  greatly  atlUcting  the  patient, 
by  the  coughing  and  rejection  of  the  food  which  every  attempt 
to  swallow  produces.  The  bowels  are  confined,  and  retention 
of  urine  is  common.  With  these  sjinptoms  ho  ia  liable  to  fre- 
quent fits  of  stupor,  during  which  the  respiration  is  at  times 
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embarrassed  from  accumulation  of  mucous  in  the  throat  and 
bronchi,  or,  it  may  be,  from  temporary  paralytic  weakness  of  the 
respiratory  muscles.  In  the  interval  of  these  seizures,  fix)m  which 
the  patient  sometimes  awakens  suddenly  with  the  intellect  clear 
or  but  little  clouded,  there  also  seems  occasionally  a  slight  increaae 
of  power  over  the  paralyzed  limbs.  But  these  intervals  shorten. 
Amid  great  prostration,  a  lethargic  or  comatose  condition  ensues  ; 
the  paralysis  becomes  more  and  more  complete;  the  limbs  lie 
lifeless,  free  from  pain— or  painful,  and  subject  to  violent  neuralgic 
shocks  in  the  course  of  the  principal  nervea  They  are  either  en- 
tirely relaxed,  occasionally  convulsed,  or  more  or  less  contracted, 
in  which  case  the  least  effort  to  straighten  them  causes  excessive 
pain  in  the  joints,  and  throws  the  flexor  muscles  into  forcible 
resistance  the  moment  extension  is  attempted.  A  very  slight 
rigidity  of  the  biceps,  or  of  the  hamstrings,  is  thus  at  once  con- 
verted into  a  violent,  spasmodic,  unyielding  tension.  The  pains 
are  severest  during  the  night,  and  generally  prevent  sleep.  Some- 
times they  are  brought  on  by  a  fit  of  yawning  or  coughing ;  and 
the  same  actions  occasionally,  as  well  as  mental  emotion,  produce 
painful  spasmodic  jerkings  in  the  palsied  limbs,  through  sudden 
influx  of  blood  into  the  vessels  of  the  adjacent  irritated  brain-sub- 
stance, or  nervous  excitement.  At  this  stage  no  nourishment  is 
taken;  the  tongue  is  dry;  the  lips  and  teeth  are  covered  with 
dark  sordes ;  the  puke  is  small,  feeble,  and  frequent ;  the  eyes  are 
suffused,  and  exude  a  thick,  glary  mucous,  which  accumulates 
about  the  inner  canthus  and  glues  the  lids  together ;  the  skin  is 
generally  of  natural  heat.  In  this  typhoid  condition,  utterly  help- 
less, lying  on  his  back,  unable  to  turn,  and  passing  his  evacuations 
involuntarily,  the  patient  rapidly  sinks,  the  parts  about  the  nates 
having  previously  sloughed  if  life  has  been  sufiiciently  prolonged. 

The  vacillation  in  the  soporose  and  paralytic?  symptoms  is  a 
remarkable  feature  in  these  cases,  assimilating  them,  in  this 
respect,  to  certain  attacks  of  meningeal  apoplexy,  characterised 
by  the  intermittent  nature  of  the  phenomena,  and  to  which,  in 
other  particulars,  they  not  uufrequqptly  bear  a  very  close  resem- 
blance— so  close  that  the  two  diseases  can  hardly,  in  many  in- 
stances, be  discriminated  from  each  other. 

In  other  attacks,  which  possess  still  more  the  character  of  genu- 
ine cerebral  apoplexy,  and  from  which  they  are  scarcely  if  at  all 
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to  be  distinguished  during  life,  the  patient  dies  in  a  few  Jays 
without  having  iu  any  degree  recovered  apeecli  or  power  over  the 
paralyzed  extremities,  which  then  ufiually  remain  entirely  relaxed 
to  the  last,  though  they  may  exhibit  reflex  movements  on  being 
pricked  or  tickled.  Generally,  in  these  cases,  there  is  extensive 
destruction  of  the  corpus  striatum  or  optic  thalamus  of  the  oppo- 
site side,  frequently  comphcated  with  sanguineous  effusion.  Some- 
times, even  in  the  most  serious  attacks,  the  patient  appears  to 
have  transient  gleams  of  consciousness,  and  very  sboilly  before 
death  a  remaikable  clearing  up  of  the  mind  is  occasionally  ob- 
sen'ed,  as  in  some  maladies  in  which  the  braiit  is  but  secondarily 
affected.  This  passing  consciousness,  and  the  variation  in  the 
paralytic  symptoms  noticed  above,  are  veiy  peculiar  and  important 
characteristics  of  cerebral  softening,  not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  diag- 
nosing the  disease. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  symptoms  and  progress  of  acute  soft- 
ening, as  it  presents  itself  to  us  at  the  bedside,  irrespective  of  all 
theory  of  its  intimate  nature.  Three  stages  of  the  disease  are  thus 
occasionally  observed  :  first,  the  prtTnonitory ;  secondly,  the  para- 
lytie ;  and  thirdly,  the  febrile.  But  these  stages  are  far  fi-om  being 
always  recognisable,  and  they  often  merge  into  each  other  in  such 
a  way  as  not  to  be  separable.  Nor  do  we  really  derive  any  prac- 
tical advantage  in  the  treatment  of  the  disease  by  this  arbitrary 
division,  often  less  true  to  nature  than  convenient  to  the  writer. 
Thus,  premonitory  symptoms,  as  already  remarked,  are  hi  numer- 
ous cases,  if  not  in  the  majority,  entirely  wanting,  and  the  disease 
occurs  again  and  again  without  any  febrile  movement  whatever. 
Moreover,  in  several  examples  the  order  here  enumerated  is 
reversed,  the  first  symptoms  being  those  of  inflammatory  action 
within  the  head,  with  constitutional  disturbance,  followed,  sooner 
or  lat«r,  by  the  more  characteristic  phenomena  of  cerebral  disor- 
ganisation. 

This  ifl  the  form  of  the  disease  designated  inflammatory  or  red 
softening.  It  is  the  result  of  partial  encephalitis,  generally  attack- 
ing the  cerebral  structure  atone,  but  occasionally  implicating  the 
membranes  also.  After  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  it  is  less  fre- 
iliieut  than  the  non- inflammatory  variety  of  the  disease,  and  is 
only  to  be  distmguished  from  it,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  after 
death,  by  microscopic  examination.     Its  existence,  however,  may 
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be  safely  announced  when  sudden  paralysis,  with  pain  and  early 
rigidity  of  the  disabled  limbs  have  been  preceded  by  more  or  less 
febrile  action,  with  localized  headache,  delirium,  and  confusion  of 
thought  The  fever  accompanying  it  is  almost  always  of  a  low, 
nervous,  or  typhoid  t3T[)e,  particularly  when  the  disease  attacks 
the  central  portions  of  the  brain.  Indeed  inflammatory  softening 
in  these  circumstances  has  not  un&equently  been  confounded  with 
typhoid  fever.  It  is  to  a  variety  of  this  form  of  the  disease,  attack- 
ing, for  the  most  part,  persons  long  out  of  health,  that  Dturand- 
Fardel  has  applied  the  term  "  ataxic,"  and  which  is  characterised 
by  delirium,  persistent  loquacity,  and  sleeplessness,  with  or  with- 
out palsy,  contracture  or  convulsions,  followed,  after  a  time,  by 
somnolency  and  coma  Generally,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the 
disease  wiU  be  found  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  limited  in  extent, 
and  more  or  less  involving  the  membranes. 

Duration. — It  is  obvious  that  any  calculation  of  the  duration 
of  a  disease,  frequently  obscure  both  in  its  origin  and  progress, 
can  only  be  approximative  in  the  generality  of  cases.  In  several 
examples  falling  under  our  observation,  death  has  happened  within 
twenty-four  hours  after  admission  into  the  infirmary;  when  sub- 
sequent inquiries  left  no  room  for  doubt,  that  though  the  patient 
had  not  been  on  the  sick-list,  he  had  for  some  time  previously 
been  suflTering  from  the  disease.  Without  such  information,  the 
attcu^k  would  have  been  considered  rapid.  However,  there  seems 
ample  reason  to  believe,  that  when  fatal  it  usually  pursues  a  rapid 
course.  In  fifty-nine  cases  collected  by  Durand-Fardel,  twenty- 
seven  of  which  were  his  own,  sixteen  M.  Rostan's,  and  the  same 
number  M.  Andral's,  death  occurred  within  the  first  forty-eight 
hours  in  eleven  cases ;  before  the  fifth  day  in  twenty-six  cases ; 
before  the  ninth  day  in  forty-three  cases ;  from  the  ninth  to  the 
twentieth  day  in  seven  cases ;  and  from  the  twentieth  to  the 
thirtieth  day  in  nine  cases.  This  is  the  limit  assigned  by  him  to 
acute  softening. 

Chronic  Softeniiig. — Although  variously  regarded,  the  generality 
of  British  writers  consider  this  form  of  the  disease  as  chronic  db 
initio,  and  not  an  advanced  stage  of  the  acute  form.  Such  is  my 
opinion,  without,  however,  denying  its  occasional  origin  in  acute 
inflammation,  unattended  with  febrile  reaction,  gradually  passing 
into  a  chronic  state.    As  a  sequela  of  the  acute  disease,  chronic 
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softaniog  occurs  without  any  obvious  iniprovt-nient  in  the  para- 
lytic Bj-ioptoma,  and  with  only,  at  niost,  some  abatement  in  the 
neuralgic  pains,  cramps,  or  convulsive  jerfcings,  affecting  the 
piileied  limbs.  A  stationary  condition  succeeds.  Instead  of  typlioid 
symptoms  appearing,  the  general  health  gradually  gives  way, 
withoiit  any  febrile  disturbance,  and  the  patient  slowly  sinks 
through  exhaustion  and  decline  of  the  nutritive  function,  after 
falling  into  a  state  of  coma  for  some  days  before  death  ;  but  still 
more  frequently  he  is  carried  off  by  a  sudden  recurrence  of  the 
ajioplectic  symptoms  which  may  have  ushered  in  the  original 
attack ;  by  sanguineous  effusion  in  the  softened  part,  or  in  some 
other  portion  of  the  brain  on  the  same  or  opposite  aide  ;  the  super- 
vention of  congestive  pneumonia,  or  diarrhoea  ;  or,  lastly,  and  very 
frequently,  by  the  occurrence  of  sloughs  on  the  sacrum  and  hips. 

Wlieu  it  does  not  follow  the  acute  disease,  chronic  softening 
commences  very  gradually,  if  not  imperceptibly.  For  weeks  or 
months  it  is  accompanied  by  numerous  vague  and  indeterminate 
phenomena  referrible  to  the  head ;  such  as  partial  loss  of  memory, 
incapacity  for  mental  exertion,  depression  of  spirits,  fretfulness, 
lit«  of  absti'action,  effeminate  weeping — symptoms,  in  short,  analo- 
gous to  those  wliich  still  more  rarely  precede  acute  softening. 
General  debility,  with  or  without  diminution  of  power  over  any 
part  in  particular,  usually  accompanies  these  or  like  symptoms. 
The  speech  is  often  early  affected  ;  it  is  either  habitually  slower 
than  usual,  or  at  times  hesitating  and  indistinct.  This  ia  a  por- 
tentous symptom,  though  far  from  peculiar  to  softening ;  and 
is  still  morc  chamcteristic  when  associated  with  indications  of 
commencing  paralysis  elsewhere.  Very  often  the  countenance 
beeomes  pale,  dull,  and  heavy.  Even  in  the  most  obscure  cases 
the  altered  con<lition  of  the  patient  is  not  nnfret^uently  noticed 
by  others,  though  it  may  have  escaped  himself,  and  he  continues 
to  transact  bueiness  in  a  toilsome,  languid,  and  irresolute  way, 
long  after  it  is  obvious  to  his  acquaiutiuice  that  he  is  unequal 
to  the  taek.  Ilis  general  character  also  changes.  He  becomes 
trritiible  and  easily  excited,  or  moi-ose,  listless,  and  indifferent. 
Familiar  object*  are  scanned  as  novel,  or  are  tonfoundwl  with 
others  to  wltich  they  bear  little  or  no  relation.  Absurd  mistakes 
are  committed  at  table,  and  the  names  of  viands  and  friends 
strangely  misplaced.     These  general  indications  <if  cerebral  dis- 
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eases  continue  slowly  to  advance,  till  the  loss  of  power  over  one 
or  more  limbs  is  all  but  complete,  and  the  individual,  equally 
feeble  in  mind  and  body,  is  reduced  to  a  state  of  torpor  and 
childish  helplessness.  It  is  more  particularly  to  cases  of  this 
description  that  the  term  "  creeping  palsy"  has  been  applied,  an 
extremity,  or  a  portion  of  it,  being  at  first  attacked,  and  the  para- 
lysis subsequently  slowly  seizing  the  remainder  of  the  limb,  and 
gradually  engaging  the  corresponding  extremity,  or  affecting  in 
like  manner  some  other  part  of  the  body,  till  at  length  nearly  the 
whole  frame  becomes  paralyzed  more  or  less  completely.  In  some 
examples  of  this  kind,  the  corpus  callosum,  the  fornix,  or  a  great 
part  of  the  meduUaiy  substance  of  both  hemispheres,  has  been 
found  melted  down  into  a  soft  mass  of  the  consistence  of  cream 
or  custard,  as  in  a  typical  case  recorded  by  Cheyne  in  the  4th 
volume  of  the  Dublin  Hospital  Reports.  Slow  and  steady  as  the 
progress  of  the  disease  sometimes  thus  proves,  advancing  towards 
the  end  without  any  variation  in  the  character  of  the  symptoms, 
in  other  instances,  after  it  has  reached  a  certain  stage,  the  patient 
experiences  a  succession  of  minor  paralytic  seizures,  at  times  so 
slight  as  to  elude  observation,  though  leaving  behind  them  addi- 
tional weakness.  Generally  these  attacks  are  marked  by  an 
increase  of  drowsiness,  headache,  or  vertigo,  ultimately  terminating 
in  fatal  coma. 

The  intellect  is  much  more  generally  impaired  than  in  the  acute 
disease.  Cephalalgia  occurs  in  about  half  the  number  affected, 
and  is  more  common,  though  not  necessarily  persistent — so  is 
vertigo  ;  but  both  these  symptoms  are  entirely  absent  in  not  a  few 
cases.  Permanent  contraction  is  also  more  frequent  Occasionally 
it  is  followed  by  deformity  of  the  joints,  which  remains  after  death. 
In  not  a  few  patients  the  contraction  of  the  palsied  extremity  is 
intermittent,  partially  yielding  at  times,  or  entirely  disappearing 
for  a  day  or  two  or  longer,  to  return  with  greater  energy  and  re- 
sistance ;  wliile,  as  in  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  there  is  also 
occasionally  observed  a  notable  variation  in  the  state  of  the  mental 
faculties.  In  the  absence  of  febrile  excitement,  and  in  uncompli- 
cated cases,  the  pulse  remains  natural  The  appetite  long  con- 
tinues good  or  fair.  The  bowels  are  usually  confined.  Emaci- 
ation takes  place,  but  a  few  individuals  preserve  a  considerable 
amount  of  embonpoint.     Much  of  the  patient's  life  is  passed  away 
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in  a  torpid  aomnolent  state,  occasioaally  interruptKd  by  shooting 
pains  in  the  paralyzed  hmbs,  tlie  cutaneous  sensation  of  which  is 
sometimes  greatly  exalted,  but  much  more  commonly  blimted. 

Latent  So/tcniiig. — In  not  a  few  cases,  softening  of  the  brain 
exists  without  any  of  its  usual  symptoms,  and  ia  only  discovered 
on  post-tnortvm  exaniinatioR — the  patient  dying  from  some  other 
disease,  unconnected  with  the  altered  condition  of  tha  brain.  It 
is  usually  white  or  yellow  softening  that  presents  itself  in  these 
remarkable  cases ;  and  it  is  surprising  the  extent  to  which  the 
brain  may  be  affected  without  any  symptoms  manifesting  them- 
selves. These  persons  are  cut  off  before  the  thread  ia  snapped 
that  would  have  ultimately  severed  or  impaired  the  connection 
between  mind  and  matter,  and  produced  the  ordinary  phenomena 
in  respect  to  intelligence,  volition,  and  sensation  ;  just  as  there  ia 
reason  to  believe  that  in  some  of  the  so-called  acute  attacks  the 
disorganisation  existed  for  a  considerable  period  antecedent  to 
the  catastrophe  announcing  it.  Very  frequently,  when  softening 
is  vmexpectedly  met,  the  person  has  long  laboured  under  some 
chronic  organic  disease  elsewhere,  or  bis  mind  has  been  for  some 
time  enfeebled,  so  that  he  has  been  unable  to  give  anything  like 
a  distinct  account  of  himself  Symptoms  may  have  thus  been 
present,  but  masked,  concealed,  or  modified  by  circumstances. 

Dioffnom. — Acute  softening,  occurring  abruptly,  with  loss  of 
consciousness,  stertorous  breathing,  speechlessness,  and  hemiplegia, 
so  exactly  resembles,  in  every  essential  symptom,  sanguineous 
apoplexy,  tJiat  it  cannot  be  discriminated  from  it,  till  at  a  more 
advanced  period  of  the  attack  ;  nor  is  it  always  possible,  even 
then,  with  the  most  attentive  consideration,  to  form  a  correct  or 
positive  diagnosis.  In  not  a  few  examples,  terminating  within 
the  first  eight  or  ten  days,  the  history  of  either  disease  is  precisely 
alike;  A  person  previously,  to  all  appearance,  in  good  health,  is 
suddenly  deprived  of  sense  and  motion,  and  on  recovering  con- 
scionsness,  is  found  to  have  lost  the  use  of  one  side.  His  speech 
is  thick,  his  mind  more  or  less  confused.  In  a  few  days  febrile 
symptoms  appear,  with  headache,  somnolence,  and  nocturnal  deli- 
rium ;  and  in  some  days  more  the  patient  dies  comatose,  without 
having,  from  first  to  last,  recovered  any  power  over  the  palsied 
limbs.  Is  this  a  case  of  cerebral  hiemorrhage,  succeeded  by  in- 
SammatioQ  around  the  clot — or  ia  it  simply  one  of  softening  of 
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the  brain,  without  effusion  of  blood  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  The  proba- 
bilities are  greatly  in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  effusion  has 
taken  place — that  the  case  is  one  of  sanguineous  apoplexy ;  or  of 
a  mixed  nature,  for  these  symptoms  are  most  frequently  produced 
by  escape  of  blood  into  the  brain,  and  subsequent  irritation  of  the 
broken-up  cerebral  tissue ;  but  all  are  occasionally  met  where 
nothing  but  softening  is  found  The  diagnosis  in  this  case 
is  therefore  uncertain.  It  is  merely  problematical ;  and  the 
opinion  that  we  are  dealing  with  cerebral  haemorrhage  instead  of 
softening  is  not  founded  on  any  peculiarity  in  the  mode  of  attack, 
or  subsequent  history  of  the  disease,  but  on  the  issue  of  numbers 
— ^the  greater  frequency  of  haemorrhage  than  softening  as  a  cause 
of  sudden  loss  of  consciousness  with  hemipl^ia.  What  that  pro- 
portion is,  still  requires  to  be  ascertained. 

Are  we  assisted  in  this  inquiry  by  the  former  history  of  the 
patient,  his  state  of  previous  health,  and  the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  premonitory  symptoms  ?  The  answer,  we  fear,  is  in 
the  n^ative,  but  somewhat  qualified.  Both  diseases  frequently 
occur  in  debilitated  constitutions,  and  both  are  occasionally  pre- 
ceded by  functional  disturbance  of  the  brain,  common  to  either 
disease.  In  this  respect  there  is  therefore  nothing  peculiar  to 
haemorrhage  or  softening.  Bostan  and  others  say  that  softening 
is  more  frequently  preceded  by  precursory  symptoms  than  haemor- 
rhage; but  others  are  inclined  to  believe,  and  among  them  Durand- 
Fardel,  in  an  opposite  opinion.  The  facts  are  about  equally 
bfidanced.  Our  own  impression  is,  that  premonitory  symptoms  occur 
in  a  greater  number  of  instances  of  softening  than  in  simple 
hflemorrhage.  When,  therefore,  they  have  existed,  we  are  disposed 
to  regard  the  attack  as  more  probably  a  result  of  softening,  but 
only,  here  again,  numerically  more  probable,  for  the  premonitory 
symptoms  of  both  diseases,  when  they  occur,  are  often  perfectly 
analogous.  If  there  is  any  exception,  it  is  in  the  instance  of 
marked  signs  of  cerebral  congestion,  which  unquestionably  more 
rarely  precede  softening  than  haemorrhage  at  the  period  of  life  we 
are  considering ;  and  also  in  the  instance  of  partial  paralysis, 
which  is  more  indicative  of  softening  than  irregular  circulation 
in  the  brain- 
In  less  violent  seizures,  but  still  of  an  apoplectic  character,  we 
derive  some  aid  from  a  consideration  of  the  more  impoitant  and 
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[irincipal  symptoms  attending  tbese  diseases.  Tims,  the  sj-mp- 
toms  announcing  sanguineous  apoplexy  attain  their  maximum 
intensity,  in  the  great  m^'ority  of  cases,  at  once.  The  paralysis 
resulting  therefrom  is  almost  uniformly  at  its  height  from  the 
very  commencement  of  the  attack,  and  in  favourahle  cases  grado- 
ally  declines ;  whereas,  in  softening,  it  not  unfrequeutly  pursues 
an  opposite  course,  and  gradually  hecomes  more  and  more  com- 
plete. When  this  ]»rogrca8ive  development  of  the  symptoms  from 
bad  to  worse  has  been  preceded  by  headache,  numbness,  or  ting- 
ling in  the  fingers  or  ttMS,  the  prol«bility  is  great  that  the  case  is 
one  of  soflenii^,  and  not  of  hfeniorrhage.  In  the  latter  disease, 
the  paralysis  is  also,  in  general,  more  complete  and  more  per- 
sistent than  in  the  former;  consequently,  when  by-and-hy,  through 
a  strong  effort  of  the  will,  certain  movements  can  be  performed, 
or  when  the  paralysis  varies,  there  being  ameliorations  in  its 
degree,  softening  may  rather  he  suspected  than  sanguineous  effu- 
sion. And  this  is  much  more  likely  the  true  nature  of  the  disease, 
when,  in  addition  to  this  variation,  there  is  also  observed  a  cor- 
responding alternation  in  the  other  sj'mpt^nis.  Intra-araclmoid 
extravasation  much  more  fretjuently  pursues  this  course  than  true 
cerebral  ha^niorrliage,  and  softening  must  frequently  be  confounded 
with  this  form  of  meningeal  apoplexy ;  but  then,  intra-araclmoid 
apoplesy  is  often  ushered  in  by  agonisuag  headache,  and  is  less 
frequently  accompanied  with  paralysis,  esjiecially  of  the  organs 
of  speech,  than  softening.  Of  the  two  diseases  at  advanced  periods 
uf  life,  common  as  meningeal  apoplexy  then  ia,  softening  is  still 
more  frequent 

The  conservation  of  the  intellectual  faculties  in  sudden  hemi- 
plegia has,  from  the  period  at  which  softening  of  the  brain  was 
lirst  studied  as  a  special  disease,  been  very  generally  regarded  as 
a  characteristic  distinguishing  it  tiom  sanguineous  apoplexy.  lu 
the  great  majority  of  cases,  in  at  least  three-fourths  of  the  number, 
deprivation  of  sense  occurs  in  cerebral  ha-morrhage,  so  that  in 
sudden  attacks  of  hemiplegia  wherein  the  individual  retains  his 
senses,  or  has  instantly  recoverul  them,  the  inference  is  rather  in 
favour  of  softening  than  sanguineous  eS'usion.  Other  considerations 
must  then  weigh  for  or  against  the  supposition.  If  the  paralysis 
he  almost  complete,  without  cunseiniisnefls  having  been  lost,  it 
may  he  fairly  concluded  that  it  is  due  to  sottening,  as  efl^ision  of 
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blood,  suflScient  to  have  produced  this  amount  of  palsy,  very 
rarely  occurs  without  symptoms  of  compression.  When  con- 
sciousness is  retained  this  efifusion  is  generally  either  very  limited 
in  extent,  insufficient  to  compress  the  brain,  or  is  situated  on  the 
surface  remote  from  the  parts  more  immediately  connected  with 
sensation  and  motion. 

Do  contracture,  the  retention  or  exaltation  of  sensation,  or  the 
existence  or  absence  of  convulsions,  settle  the  question  or  assist  in 
its  solution  ?  All,  with  perhaps  one  exception,  are  more  or  less 
common  to  either  disease,  and  convulsive  apoplexy  is  peculiarly 
frequent  in  advanced  life.  Rigidity  of  the  flexor  muscle  and  con- 
tracture have  been  regarded  as  most  important  signs  of  softening ; 
but  Durand-Fardel,  imquestionably  the  great  authority  in  all 
statistical  inquiries  concerning  this  disease,  found  that  in  forty- 
seven  cases  of  acute  softening  with  paralysis,  some  seen  by  him- 
self, others  collected  from  the  writings  of  Bostan  and  Andral, 
thirteen  cases  only,  or  about  a  fourth,  were  attended  with  contrac- 
ture ;  whereas  in  twenty-nine  cases  of  cerebral  haemorrhage,  observed 
by  himself,  the  symptom  was  noted  in  nineteen,  or  in  two-thirds  of 
the  number.  Contracture  or  rigidity  is,  therefore,  not  to  be  depended 
upon,  and  is  rather  more  indicative  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  than 
of  cerebral  softening.  He  has  also  remarked  that  acute  extensive 
softening  is  productive  of  relaxation  rather  than  contraction. 

M.  E^camier  has  remarked  that  the  retention  of  sensation  with 
loss  of  motion  appertains  rather  to  softening  than  haemorrhage ; 
but  subsequent  observations  sufficiently  show  that  no  great  re- 
liance can  be  placed  in  the  distinction,  since  it  is  impaired  or 
altogether  abolished  in  about  equal  proportion  in  both  cases. 
Exalted  sensibility,  particularly  of  the  cutaneous  surface  of  the 
palsied  limbs,  appears  only  to  be  met  with  in  softening,  and  when 
observed  it  is  a  valuable  symptom  in  the  question  of  diagnosis 
between  that  disease  and  haemorrhage ;  but  that  symptom  chiefly 
accompanies  the  more  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  or  those 
cases  in  which  the  attack  has  been  gradually  developed,  and  not 
the  apoplectic  variety — cases  in  which  there  is  generally  not 
much  difficulty  in  forming  a  correct  diagnosis. 

It  follows  flbom  these  remarks  that,  while  in  sudden  attacks 
abruptly  ushered  in  with  apoplectic  symptoms  and  following  a 
rapid  course,  it  is  frequently  very  difficult,  if  not  quite  impossible. 
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to  lUsUnguisli  the  disease  from  genuine  sanguineous  apoplexy,  by 
the  presence  or  absence  of  preeursoiy  phenomena,  or  by  any  pe- 
culiarity in  the  accompanying  BjTnptoras — the  existence  or  non- 
existence of  contracture  or  convulsions, — there  are,  on  the  other 
hand,  uunierons  caaes  of  acnte  softening  which  can  scarcely  be 
mistaken  for  cerebral  haemorrhage,  though  simulating  it  In  such 
a  combination  of  symptoms  as  the  following,  and  I  do  not  group 
them  artificially,  but  as  I  have  repeatedly  observed  them — the 
probabilities  are  that  the  case  is  one  of  acut*^  softening  and  not 
sanguineous  apoplexy : — 

After  several  days'  suffering  from  headache,  giddiness,  drowsi- 
ness, dnlness  of  comprehension,  tingling  or  numbness  in  the 
toes  or  fingers,  followed  by  sudden  hemiplegia  without  loss  of  con- 
sciousness,— I  repeat,  the  probabilities  are  that  the  symptoms  are 
due  to  softening  instead  of  hiemorrhage.  If  to  these  symptoms 
succeed  pains  in  the  palsied  limbs  and  diminution  or  exaltation 
of  the  cutaneous  sensation,  while  the  symptoms  maintain  a  variable 
rather  than  a  fixed  character,  whether  the  palsied  limbs  are  con- 
tracted or  relaxed,  or  alternately  contracted,  the  chances  are  atill 
greater  that  the  case  is  one  of  softening ;  and  the  diagnosis  may  be 
considered  as  established  shoidd  the  paral}-tic  symptoms,  and  with 
them,  the  associated  stupor,  preserve  this  vacillating,  impulsive 
peculiarity,  there  being  periods  of  amelioration  followed  by  in- 
creasing coma  and  increasing  palsy. 

Chronic  softening  may  be  mistaken  for  tumors  in  the  brain ; 
but  these  are  much  more  frequently  accompanied  by  intense  head- 
ache of  a  persistent  kind,  and  instead  of  being  diffused  or  frontal, 
it  i»  generally  limited  to  one  particiilar  spot,  from  which  it  radiates 
as  fiwrn  a  centre,  or  it  affects  one  side  of  the  head  only,  The 
paralysis  from  timiora  in  the  encephalon  is  frequently  partial 
Speech  and  intelligence  are  also  longer  in  becoming  affected, 
while  epileptic  convulsions,  independently  of  paralysis,  occur  more 
frequently  than  in  primary  softening. 

PrognosU. — An  opinion  has  already  been  expressed  of  the  ex- 
treme danger  of  this  disease.  At  one  time  Bostan  regarded  it  as 
only  possibly  within  reach  of  treatment,  but  he  lias  lately  pro- 
nounced it  as  inevitably  fatal  Such  an  imqualified  expression 
of  a  former  unfavourable  opinion,  after  many  years'  further  ex- 
perience, is  at  least  sh^ongly  indicative  of  its  fatal  tendency  in  the 
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very  great  majority  of  cases.  The  researches  and  observations  of 
other  distinguished  pathologists  have,  however,  clearly  shown  that 
it  is  capable  of  cure  to  a  greater  extent  than  has  been  generally 
supposed.  I  must  refer  the  reader,  who  is  desirous  of  satisf}ring 
himself  with  proofs  of  this,  to  the  essay  of  M.  Dechambre,  "  Sur 
la  Curab.  de  Bamollissement  du  Cerveau,"  in  the  ArcL  G^n.  de 
M^,  19  Mai  1848,  and  to  the  elaborate  work  of  M.  Durand- 
Fardel — so  often  quoted.  In  both  he  will  find  valuable  and  con- 
clusive details,  as  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  patients  and  the 
appearances  on  post-vuyrtem  examination.  These  last  chiefly  con- 
sist in  atrophy  of  the  affected  portion  of  the  brain ;  indurations  of 
a  fibrous  or  cartilaginous  nature ;  white  cicatrices  ;  cavities  lined, 
or  otherwise,  containing  a  milky  or  lime-like  fluid,  or  quite  empty 
and  contracted.  These  very  closely  resemble  apoplectic  cysts. 
Bokitansky*  observes  that  the  diagnosis  between  them  is  often 
very  difficult,  and  sometimes  cannot  be  made  without  referring 
to  the  early  symptoms  of  the  diseasa  "  The  apoplectic  cyst,"  he 
says,  "generally  has  its  well  known  rusty-brown  or  yellowish 
lining ;  but  it  loses  in  the  course  of  time  nearly  all  its  colouring 
matter.  The  cavity  left  after  inflammation  (inflammatory  soften- 
ing) usually  has  no  such  lining.'* 

TreaimerU. — 1.  Acute  Softening, — In  sudden  attacks  of  the  dis- 
ease, at  the  onset,  while  it  is  yet  doubtful  whether  the  symptoms 
are  due  to  cerebral  haemorrhage  or  softening,  the  practitioner  will 
do  well  to  exercise  extreme  caution  in  predicting  the  issue  and 
adopting  his  line  of  practice  In  both  he  will  be  assisted  by  the 
antecedents  of  the  case ;  and  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  actual 
condition  of  the  patient  will  determine  him  to  adopt  or  reject 
active  measures  of  treatment 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  the  lancet  was  the  ever-ready  in- 
strument for  all  atttu^ks  of  an  apoplectic  nature,  and  men  were 
bled  into  convulsions  or  deprived  of  the  little  remnant  of  life  still 
left  by  the  shock  sustained  through  laceration  of  the  brain  from 
rupture  of  a  blood-vessel,  or  from  the  sudden  breaking  up  of  its 
substance  commencing  in  a  slower  process.  Still,  this  is  the  remedy 
that  generally  suggests  itself  in  these  cases;  and  such  is  the 
popular  belief  in  its  efficacy,  fortimately  now  waning,  that  it 
requires  no  ordinary  firmness,  on  the  part  of  the  practitioner,  to 

•  Bok.  loe.  eU,y  toI.  iii.  pp.  412  and  418. 
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resist  its  employment,  when  he  may  be  acoiised  of  gross  n^Iect, 
Oil  the  other  banc),  should  he  yield  to  the  entreaties  of  friends,  or 
his  own  conviction,  there  are  not  a  few  who  woiUd  ohaige  him 
with  rashness  and  incompetency — so  difficult  is  it  to  avoid  tuyust 
censure,  where  the  jireciae  eirumstances  are  unknown  except  to 
himself,  and  where  the  preservation  of  life  seems  to  depend  on 
promptness  of  action. 

The  partisans  of  the  inHammatory  origin  of  the  disease,  or  of 
its  unifonn  connection  with  congestion  of  the  brain,  recommend 
depletion,  modified,  it  is  true,  to  suit  the  requirements  of  each 
individual  case.  With  this  understanding  there  is  perhaps  not 
much  danger,  for  it  very  rarely  happens,  eveu  in  young  and 
vigorous  habita,  that  the  symptoms  are  of  a  character  to  induce  a 
careful  observer  to  push  this  line  of  practice  beyond  due  limits. 
Where  there  are  signs  of  detenuination  to  the  head,  heat  of  the 
scalp,  suffusion  of  the  eyes,  redness  of  the  face,  with  or  without 
inordinate  action  of  the  carotids,  &c.,  cupping,  or  bleeding  by 
means  of  leeches  to  the  temples  or  back  of  the  ears,  if  not  vene- 
section, is  indicated.  Such  cases  are  more  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  the  cautious  repetition  of  this  treatment  than  by  general  blood- 
letting, which,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  can  verj'  seldom  be  required 
in  aofteniog  of  the  brain  occurring  in  persona  turned  fifty. 

Frequently  the  first  effect  of  the  breaking  down  of  the  brain, 
announced  by  coma  and  sudden  hemiplegia  in  the  acute  form  of 
the  disease,  is  that  of  shock  ;  and  it  is  only  at  a  subsequent  period, 
varying  from  a  few  minutes  to  an  hour  or  two,  that  the  stat*  of 
the  pnlso  may  seem  to  warrant  bleeding ;  but  eveu  then,  before 
having  recourse  to  this  measure,  at  a  time  when  it  may  seem  safe 
and  proper,  the  practitioner  ought  still  carefully  to  examine  the 
state  of  the  heart,  the  state  of  the  arteries  at  the  wrist,  and  the 
■  condition  of  the  comeu; ;  for  it  is  by  such  an  examination,  assisted 
by  the  previous  history  of  the  sufferer,  that  he  will  best  satisty 
himself  of  the  condition  of  the  cerebral  arteries,  or  gain  tJie 
readiest  clue  to  the  most  probable  nature  of  the  cerebral  affection. 
If  the  heart's  action  and  sounds  are  feeble,  or  if  signs  of  valvular 
insufficiency  are  present,  it  may  not  unjustly  be  inferred  that  tlie 
softening  is  amemic,  atrophic,  a  consequence  of  partial  inanition 
and  not  of  partial  encephalitis.  This  supposition  is  further  sup- 
ported if  the  radial  arteries  are  rigid ;  and  if  the  areus  wniiu  is 
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fully  developed,  we  have  a  still  further  confirmation  of  the  opinion 
that  the  softening  is  of  that  nature,  dependent  upon  obstruction 
or  failure  of  the  circulation  in  the  part  affected,  and  not  upon 
inflammatory  action.  To  bleed  imder  such  circumstances  would 
be  worse  than  useless,  and  could  only  be  justified  by  the  strongest 
assurances  of  associated  venous  or  arterial  congestion. 

Thus  disposing  of  the  question  of  bleeding  in  sudden  and  severe 
seizures,  resembling  sanguineous  apoplexy,  the  bowels  should  be 
opened  by  an  enema  of  castor  oil  and  turpentina  In  less  urgent 
cases,  where  there  has  not  been  loss  of  consciousness,  or  where 
consciousness  is  restored  and  the  power  of  swallowing  is  retained, 
a  purgative  consisting  of  colocynth  and  calomel,  with  or  without 
a  proportionate  quantity  of  croton  oil,  may  be  substituted.  Perfect 
rest  in  the  recumbent  posture  must  be  enjoined.  The  head  should 
be  slightly  elevated,  and  all  encumbrances  removed  from  the  neck, 
while  the  scalp  should  be  kept  moderately  cool  by  rags  dipped  in 
vinegar  and  water.  These  are  prudent  steps,  guarding  against 
reaction  or  the  possible  complication  of  the  disease  with  congestion 
or  haemorrhage  and  its  consequences. 

The  future  management  of  the  case  must  entirely  depend  upon 
the  circumstances  which  it  may  present  K  febrile  symptoms 
appear  it  may  be  necessary  to  apply  leeches  to  the  head.  The 
liquor  am.  acet  ought  at  the  same  time  to  be  given,  with  an  excess 
of  ammonia  should  the  pulse  indicate  weakness.  A  low,  typhoid 
condition  is  to  be  apprehended,  and  active  remedies  are  generally 
to  be  eschewed.  The  catheter  is  sometimes  required,  retention  of 
urine  being  apt  to  occur.  An  open  state  of  the  bowels  should  in 
all  cases  be  maintained,  but  purging  avoided.  Appropriate  nou- 
rishment in  small  and  oft-repeated  quantities  must  be  allowed, 
even  where  congestion  or  inflammation  is  present  In  healthy 
subjects,  free  from  gouty  or  renal  disease,  a  cautious  administra- 
tion of  mercury  is  unobjectionable,  if  not  really  beneficial  For 
long,  we  have  been  in  the  habit  of  prescribing  three  or  four  grains 
of  blue  pill  and  two  of  James'  Powder  every  evening  for  ten  days 
or  a  fortnight,  at  the  beginning,  carefully  watching  its  effects,  and 
never  permitting  the  mouth  to  become  more  than  touched.  If 
sanguineous  effusion  has  actually  happened,  it  encourages  absorp- 
tion, and  may  very  probably  ward  ofif  or  moderate  surrounding 
inflammation  caused  by  the  irritation  of  the  clot — an  irritation 
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vtuch,  tliere  seems  reason  to  believe,  may  even  be  occasioned  by 
simple  softening  itself,  acting  as  a  foreign  substance  on  the  eou- 
tiguons  bi'ain-tissue.  Dr  Stokes,  who  regards  softening  of  the 
braiu  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  in  young  and  middle  life  as 
dependent  upon  local  intiammation,  and  is  an  advocate  for  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  in  adults  and  children  at  least,  mentions  the 
case  of  "an  old  lady,  who  had  pain  in  the  right  side  of  the  head, 
with  contraction  of  the  finger  of  the  left  hand,  and  alternate  flexions 
and  contractions  of  the  fore-ami,  accompanied  by  slight  lesion  of 
the  intellectual  facidties.  She  was  leeched  three  or  four  times, 
blistered  and  purged  without  any  decided  relief."  Calomel  was 
then  given,  and  "  according  as  the  mouth  became  affected,  the  pain 
and  contraction  of  the  fingers,  as  well  as  the  motions  of  the  fore- 
arm, diminished  considerably,  and  as  soon  as  full  ptyalism  was 
established,  all  her  symptoms  disappeared."  This  case,  adds  Dr 
Stokes,  is  particularly  interesting,  inasmuch  as  it  shows  that  the 
ordinary  treatment  by  leeching,  counter-irritation,  and  purging, 
failed  in  giving  relief,  so  that  we  are  justified  in  attributing  some 
value  to  the  use  of  mercury.*  " 

Opiates  are  of  inestimable  value  in  allaying  the  distressing  pains 
in  the  palsied  liJnbs,  procuring  sleep,  and  moderating  the  tetanic 
rigidity  of  the  flexor  muscles,  occasionally  accompanying  these 
examples  of  the  disease.  The  muriate  of  morphia  is  the  prepara- 
tion from  which  most  benefit  is  derived ;  it  may  be  given  in  doses 
varying  from  the  sixth  to  a  quarter  of  a  grain  at  bed-time.  Some- 
times it  is  requisite  to  increase  the  dose,  though  rarely,  to  half  a 
grain  or  mote,  and  to  repeat  it  more  fre<iuently.  A  great  objection 
to  the  remedy  is  the  confinement  of  the  bowels  it  inevitably  occ»- 
siona  This  may  be  partly  prevented  by  combining  it  with  the 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  and  fractional  doses  of  croton  oil. 

11.  Chronic  Softening. — In  protracted  cases,  and  in  the  chronic 
form  of  the  disease,  accompanied  with  general  debilitj-,  palor  of 
the  countenance,  and  other  signs  of  failing  vital  power,  all  depress- 
ing measures  must  be  carefully  avoided.  Tonics,  quinine,  the 
various  preparations  of  iron,  particularly  the  sulphate  and  the 
ammonia-citrate,  are  then  advisable.  A  wholesome,  nutritious  diet 
should  be  recommended,  with  a  graduated  allowance  of  wine,  porter. 
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or  ale.  The  bowels  must  be  regulated  by  mild  but  efficient  medi- 
cina  Constipation  is  a  frequent  accompaniment,  and  fecal  accu- 
mulations are  extremely  apt  to  form  without  diurnal  evacuations 
are  procured.  Where  fresh  attacks  are  threatened,  the  bowels 
should  receive  immediate  attention,  and  be  freely  opened  by  the 
compound  extract  of  colocynth,  with  a  few  grains  of  calomel. 
Headache  and  stupor  are  generally  relieved  by  fuU  feculent  eva- 
cuations. Occasionally,  for  these  symptoms,  it  may  be  requisite 
to  apply  a  few  leeches  to  the  mastoid  processes,  or  near  the  site 
of  pain,  when  it  is  defined,  and  a  blister  to  the  nape  of  the  neck 
may  also  be  advisable ;  but  these  measures  are  only  to  be  employed 
conditionally,  and  should  be  regarded  rather  in  the  light  of  pre- 
ventive than  of  curative  treatment 

Of  the  utility  of  iodine  and  phosphorus  in  chronic  softening  of 
the  brain  I  cannot  speak  with  any  satisfaction.  As  an  alterative 
and  sorbefacient,  iodine  may  indeed  be  serviceable ;  but  I  cannot 
say  that  I  have  ever  observed  any  good  efifects  from  it.  Phos- 
phorus has  equally  disappointed  ma  Except  as  a  laxative,  I 
know  of  no  berifefit  accruing  from  the  use  of  sulphur.  It  is,  in- 
deed, mainly  by  attention  to  the  general  health,  and  alleviating 
particular  symptoms,  by  regulating  the  diet,  and  attending  to  the 
bowels  and  various  secretions,  that  we  may  best  hope  to  effect  a 
cure,  or  postpone  the  fatal  event,  and  not  by  any  specific  remedy. 

When  sloughing  is  threatened,  the  usual  precautions  must  be 
adopted  to  guard  against  pressure.  It  is  surprising  how  much 
may  be  accomplished  by  the  water  bed,  or  by  water  cushions,  and 
good  nursing,  in  preventing  this  distressing  occurrence.  Bi*on- 
chial  and  pneumonic  complications  must  receive  every  considera- 
tion. Dry  cupping,  or  warm  turpentine  epithems,  are  useful  in 
both  aflfections,  but  are  particularly  valuable  in  congestive  pneu- 
monia, which  is  also  benefited  by  frequently  changing  the  position 
of  the  patient 

The  paralysis  and  rigidity  succeeding  softening  of  the  brain  is 
occasionally  relieved,  like  the  paralysis  from  cerebral  haemorrhage, 
by  galvanism.  Strychnine  appears  to  be  falling  into  disuse.  Here, 
again,  it  is  chiefly  by  attention  to  the  general  health,  by  residence 
in  pure  air,  and  by  exercising  as  much  as  possible  the  palsied 
limbs,  without  undue  fatigue,  that  the  individual  may  hope  to 
regain  their  use. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

PARALYSIS— HEMIPLEGIA  AND  PARAPLEGIA. 

The  most  common  forms  of  paralysis  to  which  the  aged  are  liable, 
viz.,  hemiplegia  and  paraplegia,  are  very  generally  consequent  to 
apoplexy,  softening,  or  atrophy,  of  the  nervous  centres,  in  the  one 
case  of  the  brain  itself,  and  in  the  other  of  the  spinal  marrow. 
The  cases  in  which  paraplegia  arises  from  disease  of  the  brain 
without  associated  lesion  of  the  cord  are  comparatively  rare.  This 
form  of  palsy  is,  however,  not  imfrequently  connected  with  acute 
or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  investments  of  the  spinal  marrow, 
and  disease  of  the  vertebrae  or  component  parts  of  the  spine.  Some- 
times it  depends  upon  chronic  disorganisation,  benign  or  malignant, 
of  the  kidneys,  and  various  acute  or  chronic  diseases  of  the  bladder 
and  intestines,  or  of  the  uterus,  the  cord  and  its  membranes,  as 
well  as  the  brain  itself,  remaining  to  all  appearance  normal,  and 
the  paralysis  of  the  limbs  arising  through  a  morbid  impression  or 
sympathy  with  these  diseased  organs,  more  or  less  suspensive  of 
the  functions  of  the  spinal  marrow.  While  admitting  the  exist- 
ence of  reflex  paraplegia  from  these  and  other  sources,  Eomberg* 
appears  inclined  to  doubt  the  reality  of  some  of  the  cases  of  this 
affection  solely  attributed  to  co-existing  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs,  and  cautions  us  not  to  receive  with  implicit  faith  state- 
ments of  the  entire  absence  of  lesions  in  the  brain  and  spinal  cord 
in  paraplegia  resulting  from  renal  disease,  imless  the  cord  and  its 
envelopes  have  been  examined  by  a  professed  anatomist,  especially 
as  cases  may  be  quoted  of  this  kind  in  which,  notwithstanding  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  spinal  cord,  a  morbid  alteration  was 
found  in  the  vertebrae,  or  even  in  the  ligaments  of  the  spinal 

*  On  Diecaseff  of  the  Nervous  Systcro,  by  the  Syden.  Soc.,  vol.  ii.  p.  384. 
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columiL  Of  the  reality,  however,  of  sympathetic  paraplegia  ftom 
a  morbid  condition  of  the  oigans  mentioned  there  is  no  longer 
any  doubt  The  replacement  of  a  prolapsed  uterus  has  im- 
mediately been  followed  by  the  removal  of  the  paralysis,  and  the 
extirpation  of  piles  which  have  been  accompanied  with  descent  of 
the  rectum  has  also  had  this  happy  result 

Hemiplegia  occasionally  arides  in  a  similar  manner  from  disease 
of  the  membranes  of  the  brain  and  contiguous  structures,  or  from 
sympathy  with  disorder  of  the  uterine  function  (hysterical  hemi- 
plegia), or  in  connection  with  epilepsy  (epileptic  hemiplegia) ; 
but  in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  m  advanced  life  it  is  consequent 
to  disease  of  the  brain  itself.  Sudden  hemiplegia  more  frequently 
proceeds  from  sanguineous  effusion  witliin  the  skull,  or  cerebral 
softening,  than  from  any  other  cause. 

Hemipl^a  and  paraplegia  are  consequently  but  symptoms,  the 
outward,  and,  so  to  speak,  visible  signs  generally  of  important 
pathological  changes  affecting  the  nervous  centres.  The  history 
of  both  is  usually  but  the  history  of  cerebral  haemorrhage  or 
softening,  or  of  spinal  haemorrhage  or  softening ;  but  paraplegia  is 
much  more  frequently  connected  with  disease  of  the  surrounding 
structures  of  the  cord,  the  bones,  cartilages,  ligaments,  inter- 
vertebral substance,  and  meninges,  than  hemipl^ia  is  of  the  less 
complicated  structures  enveloping  and  protecting  the  brain.  While 
paraplegia  is  not  imfrequently  occasioned  by  excentric,  spon- 
taneous hemiplegia  is  almost  always  dependent  upon  concentric 
causes.  Moreover,  paraplegia  is  oftener  a  chronic  malady,  ah 
initio,  than  hemiplegia,  from  the  circumstance  of  its  more  frequent 
origin  in  progressive  atrophy  of  the  cord,  or  in  disease  of  the  adja- 
cent and  connected  structures.  Spinal  haemorrhage  is  infinitely 
more  rare  than  cerebral  haemorrhage ;  but  owing  to  senile  modifi- 
cations in  the  vascular  system  of  the  cord,  sanguineous  congestion, 
particularly  venous  congestion,  is  still  more  common  than  in  the 
brain,  and  is  induced  by  similar  pathological  causes  interrupting 
the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart,  such  as  dilatation  of  its  right 
cavities,  and  structural  disease  of  the  lungs  and  abdominal  viscera. 
While  congestion  of  the  brain,  from  venous  plethora,  is,  to  a  certain 
extent,  prevented  by  gravitation,  in  the  spine,  it  is  greatly  en- 
couraged by  the  same  cause,  by  the  obstacles  afforded  to  the  ascent 
of  the  blood  through  vital  and  mechanical  impediments  to  its  pro- 
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grese.  Ollivier,*  in  pointing  out  the  condition  of  the  vascular 
system  of  the  spine  and  spinal  marrow  in  individuals  advanced  iii 
years,  says,  "  We  are  struck  with  the  great  number  of  dilatations 
which  we  find  in  the  diflerent  points  of  its  extent.  This  results 
from  numerous  causes.  Some  depend  on  the  peculiar  distribution 
and  arrangement  of  the  spinal  vessels,  particularly  of  the  veins 
which  are  entirely  destitute  of  valves ;  and  though  their  anasto- 
moses are  considerable  and  Irequent,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  the 
cii-culatiou  in  them  goes  on  slowly,  and  with  difficulty,  and  that  it 
may  often  experience  greater  or  less  obstruction.  I  have  fre- 
quently found  in  ^ed  persons,"  he  adds,  "  fibrinous  clots,  the 
presence  of  which,  resulting  fi-om  the  prolonged  stagnation  of  tlie 
blood  in  tliese  vessels,  proved  the  slowness  of  the  course  of  this 
fluid."  The  varying  state  of  the  congestion  may  explain  differ- 
ences in  the  de.gree  of  weakness  which  elderly  paraplegic  persons 
frequently  observe  in  their  infirmity.  It  is  also  not  improbable 
that  here,  as  elsewhere,  the  paralysis  or  weakness  of  the  limbs  is 
occasionally  induced  by  modifications  in  the  arterial  circulation  of 
the  cord,  or  parts  more  immediately  concerned,  owing  to  senile 
calcification  or  impaired  tonicitj'  of  the  conducting  tubes, — a  form 
of  paralysis  which  has  been  described  and  exemplified  by  Boatan, 
Abererombie,  Graves.  Stokes,  and  Rombei^,  as  produced  by 
arteritis  and  arterial  obstruction,  and  of  which  I  have  seen  more 
than  one  example  in  sexagenarians. 

In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  it  must  be  admitted,  we  cannot 
satisfy  ourselves  of  the  precise  pathological  nature  of  the  disease. 
It  is  principally  by  way  of  exclusion  that  we  arrive,  if  at  all,  at 
an  appioximarive  differential  diagnosis,  and  conjecture  the  exist- 
ence of  chronic  alterations  in  the  membranes  of  the  cord  or  chronic 
softening  of  its  structure ;  for  in  most  instances  the  paraplegia  has 
commenced  slowly,  almost  imperceptibly,  and  has  advanced  with 
equally  tardy  steps.  We  thus  find  it  extending  over  a  period  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  years,  or  more.  In  the  absence  of  cephalic 
symptoms,  tenderness  in  the  spine,  or  fixed  pain  in  the  lumbar  or 
some  other  region,  twitchings  in  the  palsied  limbs,  or  neuralgic 
pains,  we  may  suspect  partial  atrophy  of  the  cord  or  venous  con- 
gestion, and  perhaps  an  excessive  amount  of  the  spinal  fluid.     The 
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symptoms  of  irritation,  twitchings,  neuralgic  pains,  &c.,  generally 
annoimce  chronic  softening  of  the  cord,  chronic  inflammation  of 
the  investing  membranes,  or  disease  of  the  parts  composing  the 
spinal  column.  In  obscure  attacks  we  must  look  to  the  kidneys, 
the  uterus,  and  other  abdominal  organs.  In  not  a  few  instances 
even  k  post-mortem  examination  does  not  settle  the  question.  The 
disease  is  common  in  old  gouty  and  rheumatic  habits,  and  is  then 
no  doubt  frequently  due  to  the  morbid  elements  of  these  affections 
falling  either  upon  the  spinal  marrow  itself  or  on  its  investments, 
and  producing  a  subacate  or  chronic  inflammation  of  a  specific 
nature.  As  in  the  brain,  so  in  the  spinal  marrow,  we  may  thus 
have  acute  or  chronic  arthritic  or  rheumatic  softening,  with  its 
immediate  effects,  paralysis,  &c.  Exposure  to  cold  is  one  of  the 
least  doubtful  exciting  causes  of  the  diseasa* 

In  connection  with  apoplexy  and  softening  of  the  brain,  I  have 
already  disposed  of  hemiplegia,  from  these  its  most  fruitful  sources. 
It  may  here  be  observed  that  it  is  suddenness  and  persistence, 
with  or  without  premonitory  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the 
brain,  that  mainly  characterise  apoplectic  hemiplegia.  Nor  is 
there  in  general,  after  a  day  or  two,  or  even  at  an  earlier  period, 
much  difficulty  in  distinguishing  this  form  of  the  disease  from 
that  dependent  upon  tumors  in  the  brain,  or  other  causes.  The 
mode  of  attack,  the  antecedents,  and  the  subsequent  history,  are 
usually  quite  intelligible.  If  the  case  has  been  one  of  simple 
haemorrhage  into  the  brain,  the  local  symptoms  of  brain -disease 
have  very  often  disappeared  after  an  interval  of  three  or  six 
months,  while  the  paralysis  itself  has  either  remained  stationary, 
or  has  made  some  progress  towards  recovery,  speech  being  still 
more  or  less  affected.  At  a  later  period,  in  confirmed  cases,  the 
palsied  limbs,  particularly  the  fingers  and  elbow  joints,  gradually 
become  more  or  less  wasted,  and  permanently  flexed.  If  it  has 
originated  in  softening  of  the  brain,  the  symptoms  of  brain-disease 
are  generally  still  present,  the  intellect  is  usually  more  impaired, 
the  expression  dull,  and  the  other  phenomena  characterising  this 
affection  are  observed,  while  the  pai'alysis  itself  gradually  grows 
more  and  more  complete,  or  is  subject  to  variations,  though  still 

*  The  whole  subject  of  paraplegia  has  recently  been  ably  handled  by  Dr  Brown 
S^quard,  in  a  series  of  lectures  published  in  the  "  Lancet,*'  1860.  They  are 
suggestive  and  rich  in  original  matter. 
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progressiTely  sdvanciug.  In  this  respect  it  differs  from  that  pro- 
duced by  liEemorrh^e,  which  is  generally  at  its  height  from  the 
>mgi tilling,  and  diminishes  in  intensity.  The  paralysis  of  soften- 
ing ia  also  more  frequently  accompanied  with  symptoms  of  irrita- 
tion of  the  nervous  centres  than  that  produced  by  sanguineous 
effusion,  without  precetiing  or  consequent  disorganisation  of  the 
brain.  Neuralgic  pains  in  the  palsied  limbs  are  consequently 
more  common,  but  not  peculiar  to  this  kind  of  hemiplegia.  Cramp 
and  convulsions  more  frequently  characterise  it,  as  also  painful 
tetanic  rigidity,  often  followed  for  a  time  by  perfect  relaxation, 
and  then,  as  in  the  other  variety,  permanent  contraction.  But  the 
diagnosis  mainly  rests  on  the  nature  of  the  accompanying  head- 
Hymptoms  : — In  hemiplegia  from  sanguineous  effusion  tbey  are  at 
length  passive ;  in  hemiplegia  from  cerebral  softening  they  are 
generally  progressive.  The  differential  diagnosis  is  seldom  diffi- 
cult in  advanced  cases  ;  in  the  early  stage,  when  first  "  struck," 
it  is  often  impracticable.  We  must,  however,  refer  the  reader 
to  what  we  have  said  on  this  question  in  treating  of  apoplexy 
and  cerebral  softening. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  the  mortality 
from  paralysis  in  advanced  life  even  exceeds  that  from  apoplexy, 
and  is  at  once  accoimted  for  by  considering  it  the  advanced  st^e 
of  one  and  the  same  disease,  or  of  the  still  more  fatal  disease,  cere- 
bral softening.  Wlien  apoplexy  terminates  during  the  fit,  it  is  so 
return^ ;  but  after  the  ajwplectic  symptoms  have  disappeared,  and 
when  the  patient  dies  a  lingering  death  with  paralysis,  it  may  be 
long  afterwards,  tliis  ia  the  term  adopted.  It  is  al-w  a  ready  phrase 
for  many  obscure  diseases  of  the  bniin  incident  to  the  old,  ulti- 
mately endit^  fatally,  through  gradual  suspension  of  the  cerebral 
functions.  In  the  seven  years  1848-54,  whde  the  deaths  from 
apoplexy  in  England  and  Wales  amounted  to  14,181  between  the 
ages  of  8ixt)'-five  and  seventy-five,  they  were  from  paralj'sis,  at 
the  same  age,  17,515  ;  and  at  seventy-five  and  under  eighty-five, 
while  apoplexy  caused  8290  deaths,  paralysis  caused  no  fewer  than 
12,768,  At  all  periods  of  advanced  life  paralysb  seems  to  be 
more  fatal  to  females  than  males,  though  not  in  a  very  marked 
degree,  considering  the  greater  number  of  females  living. 

Hemiplegia,  of  a  less  serious  character  than  the  form  or  forms 
wo  have  been  considering,  is  far  fi-om  nnfrequent  among  the  aged. 
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Of  this  kind  are  the  hysterical  and  epileptic  varietiea  Hyste- 
rical hemipl^ia  is  more  commonly  met  with  about  the  middle 
period  of  life,  or  soon  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  Bomberg 
has  recorded  a  case  occurring  in  a  lady  of  sixty-four  years  of  age ; 
and  I  have  repeatedly  prescribed  for  another  in  her  fifty-fifth 
year.  Cases  of  epileptic  hemiplegia  are  more  frequent  They 
are  not  uncommon  in  persons  above  fifty.  The  return  of  the 
paral}rtic  afifection,  with  the  epileptic  paroxysm,  and  its  disappear- 
ance in  a  few  minutes,  or  in  a  day  or  two,  characterises  it,  and  the 
treatment  is  subservient  to  the  primary  disease.  Bleeding  in  any 
form  is  rarely  required.  Indeed,  as  in  a  typical  and  most  interest- 
ing case,  recorded  by  the  late  Dr  R  R  Todd  in  his  "  Clinical 
Lectures  on  Paralysis  and  Disease  of  the  Brain,"  an  opposite 
course  is  oft;en  necessary,  since,  in  not  a  few  attacks,  there  is  much 
prostration,  exhaustion,  and  faintness,  with  occasional  retching. 

We  also  meet,  in  elderly  subjects,  with  temporary  attacks  of 
hemiplegia,  apparently  originating,  as  in  epileptic  cases,  in  local 
congestion  of  the  brain,  without  effusion  or  rupture.  If  rupture 
of  a  vessel  has  taken  place  in  the  cases  here  alluded  to,  the 
haemorrhage  must  have  been  very  limited,  as  in  a  few  weeks,  or 
in  a  month  or  two,  the  paralysis  has  disappeared  without  any  un- 
toward symptom,  and  the  patient  has  quite  regained  his  usual 
state  of  healtL 

There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  hemiplegia  is  also  a  not  im- 
fpequent  consequence  of  localised  anaemia  of  some  portion  of  the 
brain,  from  the  sudden  blocking  up  of  certain  capillaries,  through 
loosening  of  the  fibrinous  or  calcareous  deposits  on  their  internal 
coat,  or  the  detachment  of  fibrinous  concretions  from  the  interior 
of  the  heart,  and  from  emboli  carried  from  diseased  structures,  as 
inflamed  veins  or  arteries,  a  subject  already  referred  to  in  speak- 
ing of  softening  of  the  brain.  The  obstruction  in  these  cases,  it 
would  appear,  is  sufficient  to  impair  the  function  of  the  part,  but 
insufficient  to  disorganise  its  structure.  The  current,  but  partially 
cut  off,  is  sooner  or  later  restored  by  the  removal  of  the  impediment, 
or  the  normal  amount  of  blood  in  the  part  is  regained  through 
the  activity  of  the  collateral  circulation,  precisely  as  in  analogous 
cases  of  temporary  hemiplegia  following  ligature  of  the  carotid. 

In  both  these  kinds  of  temporary  paralysis  or  hemiplegia  there 
is  seldom  complete  loss  of  consciousness  on  the  occurrence  of  the 
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attack.  Vertigo,  with  more  or  less  faintness,  usually  announcea  them ; 
Imt  there  is  no  suspension  of  the  mental  faculties.  They  are  at  this 
stage  not  to  be  distinguished  from  the  slighter  attacks  of  apoplexy, 
attended  or  imatteuded  with  sanguineous  efiiision.  The  absence 
of  coma,  and  the  almost  invariable  presence  of  vertigo,  entitle  them 
to  the  appellation  of  vertiginous  palsy,  or  hemiplegia,  and  they 
might  thus  be  contra-distinguished  from  apoplectic  hemiplegia  or 
epileptic  hemiplegia, — the  paralj-tic  afifection  in  these  latter  attacks 
being  preceded  or  accompanied  with  loss  of  consciousness,  of 
variable  duration,  more  marked  in  the  former  than  in  the  latter 
affection,  which  is,  moreover,  when  productive  of  palsy,  attended 
by  con^-ulsioiis. 

All  these  forms  of  temporary  hemiplegia  often  occur  again  and 
again  in  the  same  person.  As  often  as  three  or  four  times  is  not 
uneommoa  This  does  not  appear  very  remarkable  in  the  hyste- 
rical or  epileptic  variety,  as  the  paralysis  accompanies  a  periodical 
disease,  flor  does  it  now  seem  so  unaccountable  in  other  cases, 
when  we  remember  the  frequency  of  a  morbid  condition  of  the 
cerebral  arteries  in  advanced  life,  and  the  influence  of  obstructed 
or  irregular  circulation  on  the  functions  of  individual  parts  of  the 
brain.  There  is  one  circumstance  peculiarly  deserving  of  notice 
in  these  attacks  of  hemiplegia,  viz. — that  a  second  or  third  seizure 
very  often  affects  the  side  opposite  to  the  one  last  attacked  We 
observe  the  same  thing  in  unquestionable  sanguineous  apoplexy, 
and  Eizot  has  enabled  us  to  explain  it  by  the  discovery  of  the 
symmetrical  arrangement  of  disease  in  the  blood-vessels  of  tho 
brain — the  arteries  on  one  side  being  rarely  affected  without  the 
corresponding  ones  also  being  similarly  altered ;  so  that  local  con- 
gestion, hsemorrhage,  softening,  or  anaemia, — the  more  immediate 
pathological  causes  of  cerebral  paralysis, — are  liable  to  affect  the 
opposite  parts  of  the  brain  at  different  times.  Thus  we  not  unfre- 
quently  discover,  in  recent  cases  of  softening  or  ha-morrhage, 
implicating  the  corpus  striatum  or  thalamus  of  one  side,  atrophy, 
induration,  or  cicatrization  of  one  or  other  of  these  bodies  on  the 
opposite  side,  the  effect  of  a  former  attack  of  softening  or  haemor- 
rhage, with  consequent  persistent  palsy, — I  say  persistent  palsy, 
as  that  is  usual  in  cases  leaving  unequivocal  evidence  of  former 
disease,  though  we  know  that  the  paralysis  both  of  sanguineous 
effusion  and  oofteuing  may  be  peri'ectly  recovered  from. 
These  alight  or  temporary  attadcs  of  panlysis  affect  motion 
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chiefly.  Sensation  is  often  perfectly  retained  where  the  power  of 
moving  the  limb  is  all  but  abolished.  As  in  the  more  severe 
seizures,  the  paralysis  is  usually  more  complete  in  the  upper  than 
lower  extremities.  However  slight  the  attack,  if  it  can  at  all  be 
traced  to  the  brain,  it  is  a  warning  which  ought  not  to  be  despised. 
Many  escape  entirely  afterwards,  and  die  from  disease  unconnected 
with  that  organ  ;  but  many  are  carried  off  suddenly,  in  the  midst 
of  apparent  health,  from  a  return  of  a  more  serious  character  of 
hsemorrhage,  or  softening,  or  both.  The  interval  has  extended 
over  twenty  years  in  more  than  one  instance,  to  my  knowledge  ; 
but  in  others  a  few  days  or  weeks  only  have  elapsed.  Of  attacks 
of  partial  paralysis,  there  is  none  so  alarmingly  portentous  as 
those  affecting  speech,  or  the  oigans  of  deglutition.  However  free 
the  patient  may  be  from  headache  or  vertigo,  attacks  of  this  kind 
are  very  generally  sooner  or  later  followed  by  unequivocal  san- 
guineous apoplexy  or  cerebral  softening. 

Treatment, — ^As  respects  the  treatment  of  these  cases,  the  prac- 
titioner must  be  entirely  guided  by  the  condition  of  the  general 
health,  the  stage  or  degree  of  the  disease,  and  the  state  of  the  cere- 
bral circulation.  Sometimes  the  indications  are  obvious  ;  but  fre- 
quently it  is  only  after  a  patient  scrutiny,  and  an  attentive  con- 
sideration of  the  whole  circumstances,  that  appropriate  measures 
can  be  advised.  In  full  habits,  with  the  external  signs  of  deter- 
mination to  the  head,  moderate  antiphlogistic  treatment  is  required 
in  the  first  instance  Cupping  should  generally  replace  venesec- 
tion. A  brisk  purgative  ought  never  to-be  omitted  on  the  occur- 
rence of  the  attack.  Perfect  quietude  must  be  enjoined,  and 
abstinence  from  stimulents  strongly  inculcated.  The  diet  ought 
to  be  light,  and,  for  some  time,  fish  may  be  substituted  for  animal 
food.  By  attention  to  diet,  and  the  exhibition  of  digitalis,  the 
necessity  for  a  return  to  local  depletion  may  generally  be  avoided. 
Care  must  at  the  same  time  be  taken  not  to  lower  the  system  too 
much  by  a  rigid  adherence  to  dietetic  rules  and  regimen.  The 
subsequent  treatment,  if  the  palsy  continues,  comprises  blisters 
to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  the  cautious  administration  of  the  bichlo- 
ride of  mercury,  moderate  exercise  of  the  palsied  limbs,  and  the 
measures  already  recommended  imder  the  head  of  apoplexy  and 
cerebral  softening. 

In  debilitated  and  broken-down  habits,  with  the  general  or 
local  signs  of  anaemia,  and  all  cases  accompanied  with  indications 
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of  fatty  de^neration  of  the  heart  and  blood- vtsseb,  lowering 
treatmcDt  ia  iuatlmissible.  A  Dutritioiis  but  non-stimulating 
regimen  should  be  advised,  together  with  vegetable  or  mineral 
tonics,  quinine,  gentian,  thu  preparations  of  iron  or  zinc,  out^^ioor 
passive  or  moderate  walking  exercise,  and  rigid  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  alviiie  fuiiction. 

It  is  in  reference  to  these  caaes  of  paralysis  occurring  in  old 
people,  "  from  mere  debility  of  the  nervous  centres,  from  local 
congestion,  without  inflammation,  softening,  tension,  rupture  of  a 
vessel,  or  other  organic  injury,  and  which  appears  sometimes  on 
one  side  and  afterwards  on  the  other,"  that  Dr  Billing,  in  his  "  Prin- 
ciples of  Medicine,"  observes,  '•  they  recover  under  gentle  and 
judicious  attention  to  the  constitution,  by  careful  non -stimulating 
support  and  tonics,  including  a  cautious  administration  of  mer- 
cury. I  have  treated  many  old  persons,"  says  he,  "  in  this  way. 
adding  digitalis  when  there  has  been  a  strong,  hard  pulse,  and 
have  effected  their  recovery  from  paralysis,  which  had  existed, 
first  of  one  side  and  afterwards  of  the  other,  and  had  depended 
upon  mere  temporary  local  congestion ;"  which  was  proved,  he 
adds,  "  when  they  eventually  died  from  some  other  cause,  as  no 
organic  disease  of  the  brain  was  discoverable." 

The  treatment  of  paraplegia  should  be  conducted  on  similar 
principles,  and  must  vary  with  the  duration  of  the  disease  and 
the  character  of  the  symptoms.  In  recent  cases,  accompanied  by 
pain  in  the  loins,  and  indications  of  iuflammatiou  of  the  spinal 
cord  and  its  membrane,  and  in  rheumatic  and  gouty  habits,  it  may 
be  found  necessary  to  employ  cupping  and  counter  irritation,  witli 
alterative  doses  of  the  bichloride  of  mercury,  or  the  iodide  of 
potassium ;  but  for  one  instance  requiring  active  measures,  the 
practitioner  will  meet  twenty  more  likely  to  he  injured  by  them 
if  persevered  in.  As  a  pretty  general  rule,  an  invigorating  and 
anstaining  plan  of  treatment  should  be  pursued,  even  early,  where 
there  are  no  signs  of  local  vascular  excitement.  There  can  be  no 
barm  in  using  stimulating  embrocations,  but  the  more  severe  irri- 
tants, setons  and  issues,  generally  prove  more  hurtful  than  bene- 
ficial even  in  the  young,  and  ought  to  be  entirely  set  aside  in 
paraplegia  occurring  in  advanced  age.  "Where  the  symptoms 
appear  to  proceed  from  a  morbid  condition  of  the  brain  instead  of 
the  spinal  marrow,  all  local  treatment  must  of  course  be  directed 
to  that  quarter.     The  giddiness,  drowsiness,  and  defective  mental 
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energy  usually  accompanying  paraplegia  from  this  source,  is  with 
the  disease  itself,  best  mitigated  by  attention  to  diet,  and  the  occa- 
sional exhibition  of  cathartic  medicines.  In  cases  arising  from 
disease  of  the  kidneys,  bowels,  or  uterine  organs,  which  are  much 
more  rare  than  those  resulting  from  lesions  of  the  spinal  marrow 
itself  or  its  immediate  connections,  attention  must  be  directed  to 
the  primary  affection  and  appropriate  measures  recommended 
according  to  its  peculiar  nature. 

Benefit  is  occasionally  derived  from  the  exhibition  of  nux 
vomica,  or  its  active  principles,  strichnia  and  brucia,  in  the  ad- 
^vanced  stages  of  the  primary  forms  of  the  disease.  These  alkaloids 
appear  to  have  more  influence  in  parapl^ia  than  in  hemiplegia, 
or  other  kinds  of  paralysis ;  but,  upon  the  whole,  their  efficacy  is 
in  the  vast  majority  of  cases  at  least  doubtful,  and  without  ex- 
treme caution  they  often  prove  injurious.  The  arnica  montana 
and  rhus  toxicondendron,  both  of  which  at  one  time  enjoyed  con- 
siderable reputation  in  this  and  other  forms  of  paralysis,  are  fast 
falling  into  disuse.  From  the  tincture  of  cantharadis,  administered 
in  doses  of  ten  or  fifteen  drops  three  times  daily,  I  have  seen 
some  good  results,  and  this  remedy  is  deserving  of  trial  The 
ergot  of  rye  is  another  drug  which  has  been  praised  in  parapl^a, 
and  is  said  to  have  succeeded  when  all  other  means  had  failed. 
Electricity  and  electro-puncture  appear  in  a  few  cases  to  have 
been  serviceable.  Faradisation,  lately  introduced,  seems  to  give 
good  promise.  With  the  view  of  exciting  motor  power,  stimu- 
lating applications  to  the  palsied  limbs  themselves  have  been 
recommended;  and  benefit  has  been  imputed  to  the  daily  use  of 
the  flesh-brush,  to  pediluvia  containing  mustard,  &c.,  and  to 
rubbing  the  limbs  with  warm  brina  In  chronic  cases,  apparently 
unconnected  with  structural  lesions,  the  cold  douche  to  the  loins 
and  extremities,  in  repeated  instances,  appears  to  do  good.  Pa- 
tients themselves  often  feel  invigorated  by  it,  and  solicit  its 
repetition.  On  the  other  hand,  tepid  baths  occasionally  prove 
more  useful,  especially  the  tepid  mineral  baths  of  Wildbad 
and  Gastein,  which  have  a  reputation  in  Germany,  for  paralysis 
from  mere  nervous  debility,  exceeding  that  attached  to  our  own 
mineral  baths  of  this  class  at  Bath  and  Buxton.  It  may  be 
proper  and  incumbent  to  have  recourse  to  these  and  like  mea- 
sures, but  the  too  busy  interference  of  the  practitioner  is  detri- 
mental, and  the  prospect  of  recovery  so  remote  and  uncertain, 
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that  the  main  consideration  is  to  avoid  everything  that  ia  likely 
to  weaken  the  system  or  injui'e  the  health. 

There  are  certain  symptoms  almost  always  met  with  at  oue  period 
or  another  in  the  progi'eaa  of  paraplegia  requiring  constant  care, 
the  consideration  of  which  has  purposely,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
been  deferred  till  now,  with  the  advantage  of  noticing  their  nature 
and  treatment  together.  These  symptoms  are,  1.  Pain  and  spasms 
in  the  palsied  limha  from  spinal  irritation;  2.  Constipation;  3. 
Alkalescence  of  the  urine  and  its  immediate  effects  ;  4.  Retention 
of  urine  or  its  opposite,  incontinence ;  5.  Sloughing  and  ulceration 
of  the  nates  and  covering  of  the  sacrum.  • 

1.  Spasms  and  pains  in  the  palsied  limhs  may  generally  be 
relieved  hy  moderate  doses  of  opium,  or  the  muriate  of  morphia, 
or  the  application  of  a  full-sized  helladomia  plaster  to  the  loins. 
Dry  cupping  is  occasionally  of  great  service.  In  more  recent 
cases  it  may  even  be  necessary  to  employ  the  scarificator;  for 
these  symptoms  are  then  frequently  the  result  of  inflammatory 
irritation  of  the  spinal  marrow  or  its  investments. 

2.  Conslipatiojt. — From  an  early  period,  while  as  yet  the  para- 
lysis has  made  but  little  progress,  and  the  indiridual  is  still 
enabled  to  move  about  with  the  assistance  of  a  stick,  this  symptom 
very  irequently  appears,  and  with  the  advance  of  the  paralysis  in 
the  Umba  it  increases,  so  that  at  length  much  difficulty  is  expe- 
rienced in  obtaining  the  exoneration  of  the  bowels.  In  certain 
examples,  however,  and  I  have  two  in  view  at  present,  both  ocj^ur- 
ling  in  aged  general  officers,  constipation  is  absent,  or  the  bowels 
are  so  easily  relieved  that  practically  it  may  be  considered  not  to 
exist.  The  evacuations  are  also  not  unfrequently  dark  and  offen- 
sive, from  morbid  secretions  and  the  prolonged  retention  of  re- 
siduary matters  in  the  intestines.  Still  later  in  the  disease,  when 
the  paralysis  ia  complete,  the  power  of  the  sphincters  abolished, 
and  the  motions  escape  involuntarily,  fecal  accumulations  occur 
in  the  caeeum,  colon,  and  sigmoid  flejcure,  which  are  apt  to  be 
overlooked.  The  attendants  are  deceived  by  occasional  accidental 
evacuations  and  periodical  attacks  of  irritative  diarrhoea  produced 
by  the  lodgment  of  these  masses,  and  inappropriate  remedies  are 
prescribed  which  only  aggravate  the  attacks,  or  procure  but  tem- 
porary alleviation. 

The  compound  rhubarb  pill,  the  compound  aloetic  pill,  or  the 
compound   colocynth   pill.  sdminist«red  every   night,  generally 
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obviates  the  constipation  accompanying  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease.  Later,  wlien  the  motions  are  dark  and  offensive,  an 
occasional  dose  of  calomel  should  be  conjoined,  and  a  few  grains 
of  blue  pill  administered  once  or  twice  a  week,  should  they  still 
preserve  an  unnatural  appearance.  When  the  bowels  are  very 
inactive,  croton  oil  conjoined  with  the  compound  extract  of  colo- 
cynth  usually  answers  well,  and  may  be  repeated  night  after  night 
in  moderate  doses,  following  them  up  now  and  then,  if  necessary, 
in  the  morning  with  the  compound  gentian  mixture,  with  or  with- 
out two  or  three  drachms  of  the  compound  decoction  of  aloes. 
'Romberg,  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  tabes  dorsalis,  says,  "  The 
best  remedy  for  the  obstinate  costiveness  attending  it  is  to  be 
found  in  cold  water  enemata,"  These  should  be  substituted,  if 
effectual,  for  purgative  medicines,  and  occasionally  alternated  with 
them.  Galvanism  is  also  deser\'ing  trial  As  above  hinted,  when 
the  motions  are  passed  involuntarily,  it  may  be  still  necessary  to 
administer  purgatives  occasionally ;  and  if  a  diarrhoea  occurs,  fecal 
accumulations  shoxild  be  carefully  sought  for  and  their  expulsion 
effected. 

3.  Alkalescence  of  the  UrinCy  &c, — ^Like  constipation  this  is  a 
frequent  and  early  symptom,  seldom  absent  in  advanced  cases. 
There  appears  reason  to  believe  that  the  urine  is  sometimes 
secreted  in  an  alkaline  state,  but  more  generally  the  change  takes 
place  in  the  bladder  itself,  the  residual  urine  left  by  the  impaired 
contractability  of  the  bladder  becoming  decomposed,  and  speedily 
contaminating  the  secretion  as  it  drops  from  the  ureters.  Dr 
Graves  states,  "that  in  parapl^a  unconnected  with  disease  of  the 
spinal  cord  or  its  investments,  though  the  urine  is  turbid,  scanty, 
and  voided  oftener  than  usual,  he  never  saw  it  in  any  case  de- 
cidedly ammoniacal,  even  in  the  advanced  stage,  and  when  the 
patient  was  completely  bed-ridden."  The  mischief  does  not  end 
in  the  alteration  of  the  urine ;  for  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
bladder,  irritated  by  the  acrid  contents,  becomes  inflamed,  and 
secretes  immense  quantities  of  purulent  matter.  These  important 
complications  add  greatly  to  the  inconvenience  of  the  patient,  and 
require  the  constant  care  of  the  practitioner.  Benefit  is  some- 
times obtained  by  the  usual  remedies  administered  in  simple 
chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  in  the  phosphatic  diathesis,  for 
instance,  the  decoction  of  pareira  brava,  or  the  decoction  of  buchu 
with  or  without  nitric,  or  nitro-muiiatic  acid  and  henbane,  or  the 
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)iqaor  opii  sedativus.  But  it  is  usually  ttecessary  to  empty  the 
bladder  effectually  with  the  catheter  once  in  thi*  tweuty-four  hours 
at  leaat,  and  as  the  diaeaae  is  protracted,  the  patient  should  be 
taught  to  do  this  for  himself. 

4,  Retention  and  Tncontinenee  lyf  Urine. — In  some  cases  the 
sphincter  vesica?  loses  its  power  early,  and  there  is  from  the  first 
dribbling  of  urine,  with  i»artial  retention.  The  sanio  results  are 
obsen'ed  here  as  in  the  examples  above  "dueled  to,  the  urine 
I leeoming  alkaline,  and  the  mucous  coat  inflamed  or  irritated;  but 
the  enuresis  seems  hi  have  the  effect  of  retarding  this  evil  in  a  few 
cases.  Generally,  however,  the  liladder  is  irritable,  and  it  is  neces- 
saty  to  use  the  catheter  daily  in  order  to  empty  it  thoronghly.  It 
is  only  in  cases  of  this  kind  that  the  proper  treatment  is  likely 
to  be  omitted.  An  intelligent  practitioner  will  not  be  deceived  by 
the  statement  of  the  patient  or  his  attendants,  that  because  there 
appears  to  be  no  impediment,  and  the  quantity  of  urine  collected 
seems  natural,  there  is  none  retained.  Nor  ought  mere  manual 
examination  satisfy  him.  The  catheter  only  can  do  that,  and  its 
introduction  will  frequently  remove  an  amount  of  urine,  thick 
and  offensive,  which  was  but  little  expected  to  exist.  There  is  no 
distension  in  these  cases,  no  prominence  in  the  abdomen,  still  the 
bladder  is  never  perfectly  emjitied.  The  relief  afforded  by  the 
occasional  introduction  of  the  tustrument  is  great,  and  some 
sufferera  recruit  surprisingly  who  were  fast  losing  ground  by  dis- 
turbed and  sleepless  nights,  through  frequent  efforts  to  make 
water,  and  who,  because  tliey  had  neither  pain  nor  apparent 
difiBculty  in  doing  so,  hanlly  complained  but  of  this  infirmity. 

Retention  is  less  common  than  enuresis.  Sometimes  early  in  the 
disease  there  is  retention,  succeeded  at  a  later  stage  by  dribbling 
and  partial  retention.  In  obscnte  cases  the  cold  water  douche  to 
the  loins  is  occasionally  beneficial  in  removing  or  ameliorating 
both  states ;  so  are  cold  water  injections. 

5.  Uletrolion  and  Sl(nu/hing  in  the  advanced  stages  of  the 
disease  are  only  to  be  prevented  or  mitigated  by  great  attention  to 
cleanliness,  and  frequent  change  of  position,  tj^ether  with  the  use 
of  the  wat*r-l>e<L  Bjual  parts  of  castor  oil  and  balsam  of  copaiba 
is  a  good  dressing  in  these  sad  cases.  The  strength  must  be  sup- 
ported by  generous  diet  and  wine.  Rest  slionld  be  procured  by 
opiates.  When  the  unfortunate  patient  is  reduced  to  this  plight 
death  is  a  happy  release,  and  generally  it  is  not  very  far  distant. 
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CHAPTER  X. 

TREMOR  SENILIS.— PARALYSIS  AGITANS. 

Few  men  approach  sixty  without  losing  much  muscular  vigour. 
The  lengthened  walks  of  former  years  are  no  longer  attempted,  or, 
if  attempted,  they  are  accompanied  with  difficulty  and  enduring 
fatigua  A  little  muscular  exertion  is  now  often  succeeded  by  a 
sense  of  pain  or  weariness  in  the  limbs  unknown  to  younger 
men,  and,  if  persisted  in,  by  tremor  and  weakness,  with  imcer- 
tainty  of  the  movements  performed.  The  walk  becomes  unsteady 
and  staggering;  the  arm  if  employed  jerks;  its  motions  are 
eccentric,  perverted,  and  feebla  For  some  time  after  the  exertion 
has  ceased,  the  tremors  and  diminished  power  continue,  and  in 
not  a  few  cases  palsy  of  a  limb  or  of  certain  muscles  follows 
undue  muscular  eflforts. 

This  form  of  paralysis,  arising  through  sheer  exhaustion  of 
nervous  power,  is  far  from  uncommon  in  advanced  life,  though  it 
cannot  always  be  traced  to  over-exertion.  We  observe  it,  as 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  chapter,  attacking  one  side  of  the  body 
or  the  lower  limbs ;  but  more  frequently  it  is  partial,  and  is  often 
limited  to  an  arm  or  leg,  or  to  certain  muscles.  It  declines  with 
improvement  in  the  general  health,  or  eventually  becomes  more 
and  more  complete  with  the  advance  of  life  and  decay  of  the  vital 
energies  generally. 

Among  the  most  obvious  signs  of  declining  nervous  power  and 
muscular  energy  more  immediately  connected  with  advancing  life, 
tremors  are  the  most  constant  These  are  not  necessarily  asso- 
ciated with  general  debility,  but  where  they  are  persistent  the 
muscles  engaged  are  usually  weakened  and  wasted.  The  head 
and  extremities  are  the  parts  chiefly  affected.  The  tremors  often 
attack  the  hands  first  and  then  extend  to  the  head  or  lower  limbs, 
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^ularity  is  observed  iii  the  order,  and  for  a  long  term  of 
years  the  affection  is  not  imfrequently  confined  to  the  part  or  parts 
in  which  it  originally  appeared.  By  a  strong  mental  effort  the 
tremulous  movements  can  occasioually  be  temjjorarily  checked. 
They  are  most  marked  when  the  individual  is  at  rest,  or  when 
volition  is  not  specially  directed  to  the  parts  engaged.  However, 
the  reverse  of  this  is  sometimes  observed.  Any  excitement  usually 
aggravates  them. 

Paraiysis  Agitans,  or  ShaMvg  Palsy,  is,  in  the  early  stage  at 
least,  but  an  exaggerated  degree  of  senile  tremor. 

Age. — This  peculiar  affection  emphatically  belongs  to  advanced 
life.  True,  it  is  met  with  in  manhood  and  middle  age,  but  the 
vast  majority  of  cases  occur  in  persons  above  fifty.  In  five  cases 
recorded  by  Parkinson,"  all  were  over  fifty,  and  the  average  age 
was  upwards  of  sixty.  Out  of  a  large  number  of  instances  presents 
ing  among  the  inmates  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  not  one  occurred  below 
fifty-five  years  of  ^e,  and  the  majority  were  between  sixty-five 
and  seventy.  The  first  signs  generally  show  themselves  under 
sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  distinction  is  important,  as  many  suf- 
ferers attain  great  age,  the  affection  appearing  not  unfrequently  to 
have  little  or  no  influence  in  abridging  life.  In  not  a  few  examples 
it  has  existed  for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  an  in-penaioner  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  now  in  his  107th  year,  and  who  has  been 
under  my  observation  since  1847,  lias  been  thus  affected  since  he 
was  sixty  years  of  age. 

Sex-HahiU. — Senile  tremor,  it  is  allied,  is  more  common  in  the 
female  than  male.  The  affection  we  are  considering  is  unquestion- 
ably almost  wholly  confined  to  males.  All  Mr  Parkinson's  cases 
presented  in  men,  I  have  myself  seen  only  three  or  four  instances 
in  women,  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  were  in  workhouses. 
The  temperate  seem  ajually  liable  to  it  as  the  intemperate.  Two 
cases  lately  under  my  observation  occurred  in  men  of  the  most 
sober  habits.  The  centenarian  above  alluded  to  seems  ever  to 
have  been  exemplary  iii  this  respect.  I  have  knowu,  however, 
one  or  two  instances  in  which  the  affection  was  attributed  by  the 
patients  themselves  to  former  iiTcgularities  ;  but  the  tremor  of 
drunkards,  like  tremor  from  mercury  or  febrile  diseases,  is  wholly 
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different  to  paralysis  agitans.  These  tremors,  arising  from  specific 
causes,  occur  at  all  ages;  and  though  paralysis  agitans  is  occasion- 
ally complicated  with,  and  sometimes  appears  to  follow  upon 
tremor  |X)tutorum,  it  has  distinctive  characters  in  advanced  cases, 
by  which  it  is  at  once  discriminated  from  it  or  other  tremors  pro- 
duced by  poisons,  mercury,  tobacco,  arsenic,  lead,  &c. 

Histary. — The  pathognomonic  symptoms  of  paralysis  agitans 
are,  involuntary  tremors,  amoimting  in  the  advanced  stages  to 
violent  shakings,  with  diminished  power  of  the  parts  affected,  an 
inclination  or  bending  of  the  body  forwards,  and  an  unavoidable 
running  pace  in  attempting  to  walk.  These  tremors  are  usually 
increased  by  mental  emotion,  and  continue  whether  the  affected 
limbs  are  employed  or  at  rest  They  are  occasionally  restrained 
by  supporting  the  parts,  but  frequently  the  agitation  is  greatly 
increased  by  any  attempt  of  this  kind,  more  especially  if  tried  by 
another  person.  It  generally  b^ins,  as  is  well  illustrated  by  one 
of  Mr  Parkinson's  cases,  in  a  slight  degree,  and  gradually  increases 
to  such  a  height  as  to  shake  the  room,  when,  by  a  sudden  and 
somewhat  violent  change  of  posture,  it  may  be  stopped,  but  only 
for  a  brief  period,  when  it  returns  in  the  same  limb,  or  affects 
some  other.  The  peculiar  shufl^g,  running  pace,  so  strikingly 
characteristic  of  the  advanced  stage  of  the  affection,  and  attracting, 
by  its  singularity,  the  attention  of  passers  by,  is  assumed  to  pre- 
vent falling,  a  greater  muscular  effort  being  required  in  running 
than  walking.  All  riders  know  that  a  stumbling  horse  is  safest 
when  kept  alive  and  up  to  his  work  by  the  bit  and  spur. 

In  this  uncontrollable  pace  the  individual  is  thrown  forward  on 
his  toes,  his  head  is  strongly  bent,  and  his  whole  attitude  is  that 
of  a  runner.  Once  in  motion  he  has  a  difficulty  in  stopping,  and 
has  recourse  to  various  expedients  to  save  himself  from  coming 
down.  One  having  carefully  balanced  liimself,  suddenly  shoots 
forward,  aiid  with  the  aid  of  a  stick  in  each  hand,  checks  a  fall. 
^  Another,  whom  I  used  frequently  to  see  in  the  streets  of  Chelsea, 
shuffled  quickly  close  to  a  wall  or  railing,  and  then  bore  up  against 
it  with  his  shoulder.  Those  who  have  an  attendant  desire  him  to 
keep  in  front,  going  backwards,  so  as  to  be  received  in  his  arms 
when  they  are  about  to  fall  the  moment  they  halt.  In  certain 
cases  there  is  a  disposition  to  walk  backwards  ;  and  people  thus 
afff»cted  may  be  seen  tottering  in  this  imnatural  direction  towards 
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a  wall  or  seat  for  3Uj)purt,  with  the  head  still  beut  oa  the  chest, 
to  counteract  the  inclination  tfl  fall  backwards.  Some  curious 
instances  of  this  sort  are  met  with.  One  is  mentioned  by  Dr 
Graves*  of  a  gentleman  who,  when  about  to  walk,  was  obliged  to 
have  himself  balanced  and  set  ofl'  by  some  other  person,  just  like 
a  piece  of  machineiy.  When  once  set  agoing,  ami  on  a  smooth 
road,  he  went  on  very  well  for  a  considerable  time,  biit  if  inter- 
rupted by  a  hill,  or  by  the  unevenness  of  the  ground,  he  was  com- 
lielled  to  nm  backwards  in  a  light  line  until  stopped  by  some 
one ;  and  so  little  control  of  his  motions  had  he  at  this  time,  that 
if  a  pond  or  precipice  lay  behind  him,  he  could  not  prevent  him- 
self from  tumbling  over  it.     Rombei'g  refers  to  similar  cases. 

Until  an  advanced  period,  when  no  longer  able  to  stand,  there 
appears  to  be  a  great  desire  to  walk  in  the  open  air.  The  eJtertion 
is  fatiguing,  and  productive  of  copious  perspiration.  Some  even 
jwrapire  freely  when  sitting,  the  involuntary  agitation  having  the 
ordinary  effect  of  violent  muscular  exertion.  In  slight  cases  tlie 
shaking  ceaaea  during  sleep,  and  is  suspended  in  others  in  abstract 
»tudy ;  but,  in  advanced  stages,  it  continues  under  all  circum- 
stances, disappearing  perchance  temporarily  in  one  or  more  parts, 
though  not  from  all,  breaking  the  patient's  rest,  and  freiiuently 
wakening  him  by  its  violence.  Some  are  subject  to  nightmare, 
others  to  vertigo,  a  few  to  periodical  headache ;  but  in  the  early 
stages  the  general  health  is  good,  and  the  patient  only  complains 
of  the  trembling  interfering  with  his  ditfcreut  pui-suits  and  habits. 

PrnffTos. — Of  a  strictly  chronic  nature,  and  first  appearing,  aa 
above  observed,  like  the  ordinary  tremor  of  old  age,  it  is  occasion- 
ally limited  for  a  year  or  two  to  the  parts  in  which  the  agitation 
originally  b^au.  The  head  and  upper  extremities  are  generally 
Grst  affected — sometimes,  but  very  partially,  a  certain  set  of 
muscles  only,  as  those  of  the  lower  jaw  or  of  the  fore-arm,  being 
seized.  Gradually  the  tremblings  extend,  until  the  whole  frame 
is  agitated,  some  limbs  or  parts  being  more  diaturbed  than  others. 
At  a  later  period,  when  the  balance  cannot  be  maintained,  and 
ihe  sufferer  is  obliged  to  sit  supported  in  his  chair,  or  to  keep  his 
l>ed,  the  tongue  and  muscles  of  the  lower  jaw,  as  well  as  tho^  of 
deglutition,  are  implicated.     Tlie  jaw  drops,  and  is  in  constant 
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motion  ;  the  mouth  ia  open,  and  there  is  a  perpetual  flow  of 
saliva.  Articulation,  mastication,  and  swallowing  become  diffi- 
cult The  voice  fails,  and  the  sphincters  frequently  lose  their 
power.  The  appetite,  hitherto  good,  b^ins  to  give  way ;  and  the 
bowels,  inclined  to  be  costive  throughout,  now  cease  to  act  with- 
out purgatives.  Totally  unable  to  feed  or  clothe  himself,  and 
requiring  assistance  in  every  office,  the  patient  is  reduced  to  piti- 
able helplessness.  At  length,  worn  out  by  restless  nights,  ex- 
hausted, emaciated,  and  perpetually  harassed  by  the  uncontrollable 
agitation  and  involuntary  discharges,  but  with  the  mind  still  un- 
affected, he  dies  a  lingering  death,  or  sinks  more  rapidly  through 
the  supervention  of  sloughing  of  the  parts  aroimd  the  sacrum. 

The  progress  of  even  the  worst  forms  of  the  disease  is  sometimes 
extremely  slow,  and  is  occasionally  marked  by  temporary  improve- 
ment— the  intensity  of  the  shaking  diminishing  for  months,  though 
the  general  debility  accompanying  its  advanced  stages  may  be 
stationary.  Some  days  are  better  than  othera  A  considerable 
number  of  sufferers  are  carried  off  by  some  of  the  many  maladies 
incident  to  the  old.  The  minority  die  in  the  maimer  indicated, 
through  the  onward  course  of  the  disease  itselt 

Complications. — The  affection  is  not  unfrequently  complicated 
with  other  maladies,  but  only  accidentally.  For  a  long  period  the 
general  health  is  remarkably  good,  and  persons  in  better  circum- 
stances enter  into  the  quiet  enjoyments  of  life  with  relisL  They 
read  much,  or  desire  to  be  read  to,  when,  by  reason  of  the  con- 
tinual shaking,  they  are  imable  to  do  so  themselves.  In  one  case 
falling  imder  my  observation,  the  tremors  appeared  soon  after  a 
paralytic  attack  many  years  before,  and  there  was  still  partial 
palsy  of  the  right  side  of  the  body.  In  a  second  case,  of  four  or 
five  years'  standing,  occurring  in  a  man  sixty  yeai*s  of  age,  and 
who  sank  under  it,  in  the  infirmary  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  it  was 
associated  with  chorea  so  intimately,  that  it  was  hard  to  say 
which  set  of  symptoms  preponderated.  This  patient  was  for 
about  a  year  confined  to  bed.  His  head  was  almost  constantly  in 
a  state  of  rotation,  his  features  occasionally  distorted,  while  his 
arms  were  tossed  about  in  attempting  to  use  them.  All  his  move- 
ments were  grotesque  and  awkward.  When  supported  and  made  to 
walk,  his  legs  were  throwTi  wide  apart,  to  prevent  falling.  He  only 
suc<;eeded  in  getting  into  bed  by  a  sudden,  \iolent,  jerking  effort. 
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In  a  third  it  was  accoupaiiied  witli  ague,  coutracted  at  Wakhereu 
forty  years  previously ;  aiid  in  several  cases  with  chronic  rhcuma- 
tisui  of  loug  standing.  The  combination  with  rheumatism  appears 
to  he  more  frequent  thau  any  other,  30  that  there  would  seem  to 
be  some  relation  between  chorea  and  pai-alyais  agitans,  more  inti- 
mate than  may  at  iii'st  appear. 

Scat — AnatomitalCawMs. — Experimental  physiology andclinical 
observatiou  in  other  diseases  lead  us  to  infer  that  the  seat  of  paia- 
lysis  agitons  is  in  the  pomj  Varolii  and  medulla  oblongata,  em- 
braeiug  very  probably  the  cerebeUum  also ;  but  of  its  etiology 
we  absolutely  know  little  or  notliing.  Post-mortem  examinations 
are  wanting  to  complete  this  portion  of  its  history,  and  all  is  mere 
hypothesis.  Mr  Parkinson,  whose  interesting  essay  must  ever  be 
releiTed  to,  as  giving  a  faithful  account  of  the  symptoms  of  the 
disease  irom  its  beginning  to  its  end,  and  is  still  the  best  work 
we  possess  on  the  subject,  offers  a  conjecture,  founded  on  analog;^' 
and  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  peculiar  symptoms,  that  it 
depends  on  a  morbid  state  of  the  medulla  contained  in  the  cervical 
vertebrte,  and  extending,  as  the  malady  proceeds,  to  the  medulla 
oblongata.  In  support  of  this  view  he  quotes  a  case  of  palgy 
with  analogous  symptoms,  recorded  by  Dr  Matz,  in  the  tlurd  vol. 
Med,  Obs.  and  liniuiries,  wherein,  on  post-morteni  examination, 
the  medulla  oblongata  was  found  greatly  enlarged,  compact,  and 
hardened.  But  he  never  had  an  opportunity  of  investigating  the 
anatomical  cliaracter  of  paralysis  agitans  itself  I^or  am  I  aware 
that  there  is  any  case  on  record  detailing  the  dissection.  A  care- 
ful inspection  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  cervical  portion  of  the 
spinal  marrow  in  the  only  case  I  have  myself  examined  did  not 
discover  any  deviation  from  the  normal  state.  The  brain  itself, 
when  sliced,  showed  innumerable  cribrifonn  points,  apparently  the 
cut  extremities  of  enlarged  capillary  arteries.  In  other  respects 
it  was  healthy.  The  present  Director-General  of  the  Medical 
Department  of  the  Navy  mentioned  to  me  several  years  ^o,  when 
'  he  was  principal  medical  officer  at  Greenwich  Hospital,  that  in 
two  iu.i^tHuces  occun-ing  in  that  institution,  the  spinal  marrow 
witliin  the  upper  part  of  the  cenp-ical  canal  was  softened,  a  con- 
dition the  opposite  to  that  found  in  the  parallel  case  of  palsy 
alluded  to  by  Mr  Parkinson.  It  is  not  improbable  that  a  micro- 
scopie  examination  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons  Varolii 
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may  hereafter  discover  changes  in  these  parts  to  which  the 
symptoms  may  be  owing. 

Treatment — ^As  we  are  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  of  this 
singular  afifection,  we  are  equally  unable  to  lay  down  a  satisfac- 
tory method  of  treatment  for  its  removal  It  is  but  common 
honesty  to  confess  that  it  is  beyond  the  reach  of  remedial  means 
in  old  age.  Where  all  is  conjecture  our  practice  must  be  em- 
piiicaL  The  intelligent  practitioner,  if  he  attempt  an}rthing  at  all, 
will  be  guided  by  acknowledged  principles,  and  the  experience 
derived  from  analogous  affections.  Mr  Parkinson  was  under  the 
impression  that  in  incipient  cases  local  bleeding,  vesicatories,  and 
issues  might  be  employed  with  benefit,  if  not  with  success,  and 
that  even  at  a  later  period  they  ifdght  arrest  the  further  progress 
of  the  disease.  Where  signs  of  local  determination  are  manifest, 
it  is  not  improbable  that  mild  antiphlogistic  measures  might  be 
useful ;  but  in  no  instance  occurring  in  advanced  life  have  I  ever 
met  with  them,  and  in  several  cases  I  have  seen  in  middle  age,  pre- 
senting in  invalided  soldiers,  there  was  neither  pain  nor  any  other 
symptom  warranting  this  practica  Dr  Elliotson  has  recorded  a 
case  occurring  in  a  man  not  above  five  and  thirty  years  of  age,  who 
suffered  from  these  and  the  like  symptoms.  He  was  accordingly 
treated  antiphlogistically,  but  without  benefit  The  sulphate  of 
zinc  was  then  given,  with  no  better  result,  after  which  the  car- 
bonate of  iron  was  exhibited  and  "  he  perfectly  recovered."  In 
four  or  five  cases  occurring  afterwards  the  same  remedy  was  not, 
however,  of  the  least  use.  Romberg  mentions  that  in  the  only 
case  in  which  the  treatment  produced,  if  not  a  complete  cure,  a 
marked  diminution  in  the  symptoms,  this  consisted  in  warm 
baths  with  cold  effusion  to  the  head  and  neck,  and  the  use  of  the 
carbonate  of  iron.  The  age  of  the  patient  is  not  stated.  In  one 
case  I  derived  much,  though  temporary  benefit  only,  from  the 
muriate  of  morpliia  with  the  disulphate  of  quina.  This  combina- 
tion also  appeared  to  allay  the  agitation  in  another  instance. 
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CHAPTER   I. 

ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERISTICS  OF  THE  RESPIRATORY 
ORGANS  AND  THORAX  IN  THE  AGED— PHYSIOLOGICAL 
CONSIDERATIONS— PHYSICAL  SIGNS— THE  PRINCIPAL  DIS- 
EASES. 

The  respiratory  organs,  and  walls  containing  them,  like  other 
parts  of  the  human  fabric,  are  subject  to  important  changes  in 
structure  and  modifications  in  form  with  the  advance  of  life,  of 
which  the  following  is  a  brief  account : — 

Commencing  with  the  larynx,  we  find  its  cavity  greatly  enlarged^ 
and  the  cartilages  composing  it  partly  if  not  entirely  ossified  and 
soldered  together.  The  vocal  muscles  are  generally  pale,  flabby, 
and  wasted.  Following  the  trachea  downwards,  it  is  also  seen 
dilated  and  ossified ;  the  cartilaginous  rings  are  bony,  and  the 
ligaments  connecting*  them  either  cartilaginous  or  osseous.  Dila- 
tation is  more  common  in  the  larynx  than  trachea,  but  is  seldom 
wanting  in  both  situations.  Ilokitansky  says  it  always  occurs 
Mrith  senile  marasmus  of  the  lungs,  and  is  more  or  less  proportional 
to  it.  Similar  changes  are  observed  in  the  primary  and  secondary 
ramifications  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  the  longitudinal  fibres  of 
which  are  usually,  however,  hypertrophied,  and  the  minuter 
branches  condensed  and  opaque,  though  often  attenuated  and 
transparent.     The  pidmonary  mucous  membrane  in  old  persons 
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is,  according  to  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre,  the  habitual 
seat  of  an  abundant  secretion,  a  true  physiological  bronchorrha^a. 
We,  however,  frequently  meet  with  octogenarians  in  whom  nothing 
of  the  kind  exista  Kolliker*  states  that,  in  old  people  "the 
muscular  layer  of  the  bronchi,  generally  constituting  a  smooth 
surface,  is  broken  by  larger  and  smaller  interstices,"  no  doubt,  it  may 
be  inferred,  the  result  of  atrophy  of  the  muscular  fibres  themselves, 
as  well  as  of  the  connective  tissua  Bronchitic  afTections  are  so 
common  in  the  aged  that  the  normal  must  not  be  confounded 
with  the  abnormal  appearances.  Among  the  latter  are  granular 
thickening,  redness,  or  Uvidity,  and  simple  hypertrophy — the 
sequelae  of  past  or  persistent  chronic  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  The  bronchial  glands  are  also  commonly  enlarged, 
sometimes  of  stony  hardness,  and  generally  then  invaded  witli 
black  pigment,  so  that  when  cut  through  they  resemble  pieces  of 
coal,  or  in  less  marked  cases  gray  granite. 

Most  important  changes  take  place  in  the  limgs  themselves. 
They  not  only  differ  in  their  general  aspect  from  the  lungs  of  the 
adult,  but  they  also  vary  in  their  intimate  structure.  As  age 
advances,  the  atrophy  affecting  them  in  common  with  the  other 
viscera  increases,  and  they  acquire  an  emphysematous  character 
in  emaciated  old  subjects,  partly  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the 
intervesicular  cellular  tissue,  partly  to  the  wasting  of  the  structure 
of  the  air-cells  themselves,  and  sometimes  also  to  fibrinous  deposits 
in  their  walls,  destrojdng  their  elasticity.  Laennec,  in  his  incom- 
parable wortf"  on  the  diseases  of  the  chest,  observes  that,  "  in  old 
subjects  they  present  remarkable  characters ;  the  calibre  of  all 
their  vessels  seems  diminished ;  they  become  in  some  soi-t  exsan- 
guine ;  the  partitions  of  the  air-cells  appear  thinner  than  natural, 
on  which  account  their  substance,  rendered  more  rare,  becomes 
less  elastic,  and  thus  yielding  to  the  atmospKeric  pressure  on  the 
opening  of  the  body,  they  are  foimd  to  occupy  not  more  than  one- 
third  of  the  cavity  of  the  pleura.  These  characters  are  especially 
observable  in  the  lungs  of  octogenarians." 

The  careful  and  minute  researches  of  MM.  Hourmann  and  De- 
chambrej  serve  but  to  confirm  the  accuracy  of  Laennec's  account, 

♦  Manual  of  Human  Histology,  by  Sydou.  Society,  vol.  ii.  p.  172. 
t  Dr  Forbe8*8  Trans.  8d  ed.  p.  148. 
I  Archives  Gen.  de  Med.  Aont,  1886. 
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and  establish  tlie  law  announced  by  Majendie,  but  which,  if  there 
is  any  merit  in  it,  belongs  t«  the  discoverer  of  auscultation, — viz., 
that  the  density  of  the  lungs  diminishes,  together  with  the  quan- 
tity of  blood  they  admit  with  the  pn^ress  of  old  age.  MM. 
Hourmann  and  Dechambre  refer  the  external  aspect  and  intimate 
structure  of  the  lunga  in  the  old  (their  observations  were  made  on 
the  lungs  of  old  women),  to  three  typical  forms,  by  which  one  lung 
may  differ  from  another,  or  parts  of  the  aarae  lung  from  other  parts. 

First  Type. — ^The  lungs  referred  to  in  this  type  are  met  with  in 
plump,  fleshy,  stout,  vigorous  old  people,  with  a  capacious  thorax, 
aa  in  adult  age.  They  scarcely  retire  on  the  chest  being  opened. 
Their  colour  is  ashy  gray,  studded  with  deep  lilack  spots,  and  lines 
meeting  at  various  angles.  The  heart,  though  well-proportioned, 
and  the  great  vessels  at  its  base,  are  hidden  by  the  expansion  of 
the  lungs.  The  cavity  of  the  pleura  is  remarkable  for  its  drynesa 
Lungs  of  this  type  differ  i>ut  little  in  their  external  conformation 
from  the  lungs  of  an  adult.  They  give  the  sensation  as  of  wadding 
when  pressed,  and  crepitate,  not  loudly,  but  plainly.  In  persons 
who  present  lateral  flattening  of  the  chest,  there  is  a  peculiar  dis- 
position of  the  great  interlobular  fissure.  This  fissure,  in  the 
adult,  has  the  superior  lobe  lying  immediately  above  it,  and  passes 
obliquely  to  the  root  of  the  lungs,  so  that  on  the  right  side  the 
central  lobe  occupies  the  middle  part,  and  on  the  left,  has  the 
lower  lobe  immediately  beneath  it. '  But  in  old  age  the  fissure 
becomes  vertical,  so  that  one  lobe  of  the  left  lung  is  directly  in 
front  and  the  other  behind,  and  the  middle  lobe  of  the  right  lung 
projects  downwards,  and  the  lower  lobe  becomes  elevated  behind 
it,  so  aa  to  form  the  posterior  fourth,  or  even  more,  of  the  stunmit 
of  the  organ.  Thus,  pneumonia  of  the  summit  may  be  seated  iu 
the  inferior  lobe. 

A  thin,  dried  section  of  lungs  of  this. type  is  observed  to  be 
perforated  by  exactly  rounded  holes,  united  like  the  meshes  of 
lac&  The  air-cells  are  larger  than  in  the  adult,  but  perfectly 
IVgolar,  isolated,  and  distinct.  The  pulmonary  tissue  is  divided 
jttd  subdivided  very  minutely  by  linear  tracts,  which  by  the  aid 
of  a  magnilying  glass  are  recognised  to  be  blood-vessels,  traceable 
to  the  confines  of  the  cells  in  which  they  are  lost 

Seamd  Type. — Lungs  in  this  type  present  in  old  people,  whose 
chests  are  contracted,  the  soft  paria  flabby  and  wasted.     Though 
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they  approach  closely  those  of  the  preceding  type  in  the  regularity 
of  their  form,  they  are  smaller,  lighter,  and  imperfectly  distended 
by  the  strongest  inflation.  They  are  bathed  in  a  more  or  less 
abundant  limpid  serum.  The  black  spots  and  lines  are  more  evi- 
dent on  their  surfaca  On  pressure,  crepitation  is  less  loud  and 
more  diffuse  than  in  the  lung  of  the  adult.     The  heart  is  smalL 

A  dried  slice  of  these  lungs  presents  a  cellular  texture,  different 
in  many  respects  from  the  former.  The  air-cells  are  no  longer 
round,  but  elliptical,  and  their  vessels  are  also  elongated  and  less 
numerous.     The  cells,  though  deformed,  are  still  isolated. 

Third  Type. — ^The  lungs  in  this  type  are  entirely  different  in 
external  appearance  from  the  preceding  varieties.  They  now  form 
a  crumpled  up  mass,  of  which  the  surface  is  irregular,  pressed 
close  to  the  spine,  and  surrounded  by  a  copious  limpid  serum, 
which  fills  the  vacant  space  in  the  thorax  occasioned  by  the 
wasting  of  the  lung,  livid  and  flabby,  they  lose  their  conical 
form,  the  summit  being  often  larger  than  their  base.  The  lobes 
are  sometimes  merely  imited  by  a  flat  thin  pedicle,  leaving  them 
as  it  were  floating.  Inflation  scarcely  increases  their  volume ; 
they  are  extremely  light,  and  give  to  the  touch  the  sensation  of  a 
skein  of  flax  ;  crepitation  is  dull  and  prolonged ;  the  heart  is  small, 
often  in  a  complete  state  of  anaemia,  and  the  thorax  reduced  to  a 
skeleton-like  emaciation. 

Here  the  parenchyma  of  the  lungs  is  converted  into  a  kind  oi* 
spongy  substance,  the  ai'eolae  of  which  do  not  present  any  deter- 
minate form.  A  slice  of  the  lung  can  be  compared  only  to  torn 
net-work,  the  debris  of  which  intercept  spaces  as  variable  in  ex- 
tent as  in  figura  A  few  slender  vessels  are  discernible  with 
difficulty,  and  all  lobular  division  is  effaced. 

Rokitansky's  account  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  the  thorax 
and  lungs  of  the  aged  entirely  corresponds  with,  and  is,  indeed, 
based  on  the  researches  of  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre,  who 
appear  to  have  exhausted  the  subject  A  lung  in  the  advanced 
state  of  atrophy  resembles  more  a  roll  of  grayish,  slate-coloured 
wadding  or  wool  than  any  other  object  with  which  I  am  ac- 
quainted ;  and  it  is  so  rarefied  and  reduced  in  size,  that  the  marvel 
is,  how  life  could  be  so  long  preserved,  with  the  economy  de- 
prived, as  it  were,  of  one  of  its  most  important  organs  With  this 
shrinking  the  thorax  contracts,  so  as  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
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change  in  the  lung.  ■'  Tlie  chest,"  says  Rokitanaky,  agreeing  with 
MM.  Hotii-maDn  and  Dechambre,  "  becomes  depressed,  exhibits 
lateral  flattening,  and  assumes  a  conical  form  ;  there  is  an  arched 
curvature  of  the  vertebral  column  in  a  backward  direction ;  the 
sternum  is  thrust  forward,  and  there  is  a  diminution  in  the  ver- 
tical diameter  in  consec[Ueuce  of  the  curvature  of  the  spine,  and 
the  absorption  of  the  inter- vertebral  cartilages,  imd  partially  even 
of  the  vertebne  themselves.  The  soft  parts  alwut  the  thorax  dis- 
appear, Ilie  muscles  become  emaciated  and  pale,  the  diaphragm 
thin,  lax,  and  plicated,  and  the  heart  small."  Tlie  folds  in  the 
diaphragm  make  corresponding  impressions  on  the  liver. 

Pht/aioloffiral  Cdarnleratiuii^. — "  On  these  changes,"  Kokitansky 
observes,  "are  based  the  difficulty  of  Rspiration,  the  collapse, 
pallor,  and  li^idity  of  the  tissues — in  short,  the  general  atrophy  of 
old  age.  The  impaired'  state  of  the  respiratory  muscles  renders 
the  act  of  inspiration  difficult  and  imperfect ;  the  deficient  con- 
tractility of  the  puhnonary  tissue,  together  with  the  above-named 
muscular  weakness,  opposes  similar  obstacles  tu  the  act  of  expira- 
tion, while  the  surface  of  tlie  limgs  present*  to  the  atmospheric 
air  so  obliterated  a  capillary  net-work,  that  only  a  small  quantity 
of  blood  can  be  submitted  to  the  vivifying  proceea  of  arterialisa- 
tion."*  The  diminution  of  the  amount  of  carbon  given  out  by  the 
lungs  has  been  already  noticed  in  the  introductory  chapter.  Hut- 
chinson-f  has  also  shown  that  the  vital  capacity  of  respiration 
diminishes  after  the  thirty-fifth  year  at  the  rate  of  nearly  IJ  cubic 
inches  a-yeai'.  In  a  man  of  sixty  years  of  age  it  is  about  thirty 
cubic  inches  less  than  that  of  a  man  forty  years  old  of  the  same 
height  and  weight. 

The  serous  infiltration  into  the  cavity  of  the  pleura,  which  * 
accompanies  the  more  evident  withering  of  the  lungs  in  advanced 
stages  of  their  atrophy,  and  which  contrasts  so  strongly  with  the 
dryness  of  the  membi-.me  covering  the  voluminous  lungs  of  the 
firet  type,  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre,  conceive  analc^us, 
and  not  unjustly,  to  the  intiltmtion  and  accumulation  of  serum  in 
the  cranial  canity  after  atrophy  of  the  brain  ;  and  it  seems  to  serve 
a  like  purpose,  warding  off  accidents  to  the  wasted  lung  by  contre- 
coap.    Ab  in  atrophy  of  the  brain,  a  knowledge  of  the  existence 
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of  this  compensating  and  conservative  effusion  in  the  chest  in 
advanced  senile  marasmus  of  the  lungs,  may  prevent  errors  in 
diagnosis,  and  guard  the  student  from  recording  as  abnormal  that 
which  is  really  a  normal  phenomenon,  seldom  wanting  under  the 
circumstances  stated. 

In  connection  with  the  physical  signs,  now  about  to  be  con- 
sidered, it  may  be  advisable  to  remind  the  reader,  that  while  in 
young  children  the  respiratory  movements  are  chiefly  executed 
by  the  diaphragm,  and  in  adults  equally  by  the  intercostal  muscles 
and  diaphragm,  in  old  age  they  are  mainly  effected  by  that 
muscla  And  while  the  enlargement  of  the  chest  during  inspira- 
tion takes  place  in  every  direction  in  the  adult,  this  enlargement 
is  chiefly  verticle  in  the  aged,  by  reason  of  the  anatomical  changes 
in  the  bony  walls  of  the  cavity,  which  almost  entirely  prevent 
expansion  in  the  lateral  and  antero-posterior  diameter.  Excluding 
cases  in  which  the  respirations  are  either  remarkably  slow  or 
remarkably  frequent,  the  average  number  of  respirations  may  be 
stated  to  be  twenty-one  or  twenty-two  in  a  minute  in  healthy 
subjects  above  sixty  years  of  age.  In  adults  they  are  rather 
under  that  number.  Their  rhythm,  according  to  Dr  Sibson,*  in 
the  perfectly  tranquil  breathing  of  adults  is  equal,  or  as  6  to  6 ;  but, 
in  old  age,  he  states,  expiration  is  prolonged,  and  inspiration  is  to 
expiration  as  6  to  8  or  9.  The  inspiratory  movements  in  the  aged 
are  frequently  interrupted,  or  jerking,  resembling  successive  sighs, 
as  if  the  air,  in  expanding  the  lungs  or  enlarging  the  chest,  met 
with  80  many  obstacles  in  its  course.  This  variety  of  breathing 
is  often  seen  in  perfectly  healthy  elderly  people,  though  more 
frequently  in  diseased  subjects,  and  is  a  not  uncommon  attendant  in 
senile  pneumonia.  So  marked  is  it  at  times,  even  in  health,  that  a 
casual  observer  can  hardly  escape  noticing  it 

Percussion  and  Auscultation. — ^The  altered  form  of  tlie  chest  in 
old  age,  the  ossification  of  the  cartilages  of  the  ribs,  the  union  of 
the  different  parts  of  the  sternum,  the  curvature  of  the  spine,  the 
wasting  of  the  soft  parts,  the  rigidity  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  and 
above  all,  the  rarefaction  of  the  lungs,  greatly  modify  the  characters 
of  the  physical  signs.  Under  these  circumstances,  according  to 
the  degree  of  change,  the  sound  on  the  percussion  is  remarkably 
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clear,  and  the  respiratorj'  munimr  of  the  adult  gives  place  to  a 
loud  noisy  whiff,  or  distinct  bronchial  respiration,  varying  in 
intensity.  In  robust  old  people  wljo  still  retain  a  certain  amount 
of  muscular  development,  in  whom  these  anatomical  alterations 
of  form  and  structure  have  not  reached  the  degree  adverted  to, 
the  chest  being  still  well  developed  and  covered,  the  lunga 
voluminous,  their  cells  dilated  but  isolated,  the  physical  phenomena 
differ  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  those  perceived  in  the  adult  The 
sound,  on  percussion,  may  be  more  sonorous,  and  the  respiiatorj' 
inurmxir,  though  distinctly  vesicular,  louder  and  larger;  but  in 
many  octogenarians,  the  chest,  though  altered  both  in  its  move- 
ments and  form,  is  neither  unusually  clear  on  being  percussed,  nor 
is  the  respiratory  murmur  exaggerated. 

The  importance  of  this  subject  warrants  further  detail,  and  I 
unhesitatingly  avail  myself  of  the  observations  of  MM.  Hourmann 
and  De  Chambre,  to  whom  the  profession  owes  nearly  all  that  is 
known  in  regard  to  the  modiiicatious  of  the  physical  signs  in  old 
age,  though,  as  almost  always,  the  perm  of  every  thing  relating  to 
the  pathology  and  physical  signs  of  the  respiratory  organs  may  be 
found  in  Laennec's  great  work.  Making  free  with  the  original 
memoir,  and  slightly  transposing  the  arrangement,  I  begin  with 

Percitssiiyii. — In  advanced  atrophy,  when  the  air-cells  are  broken 
down,  and  the  areolar  tissue  has  nearly  disappeared,  the  resonance 
of  the  chest  very  frequently  equals  that  of  well-marked  emphysema 
in  the  adult.  The  sound  is  modified  by  the  situation  examined. 
Owing  to  the  almost  constant  presence  of  black  or  gray  indura- 
tions in  the  summit  of  the  lungs ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  clavicle 
being  usually  much  arched  in  the  old,  the  region  corresponding 
with  the  inner  half  of  the  clavicle  is  much  less  sonorous  than 
the  anterior  superior  region  of  the  chest, — a  fact  precisely  the 
reverse  of  that  pointed  out  by  Laeunec  in  the  adult.  It  preserves 
its  intensely  clear  character  in  the  large  space  bounded  by  the 
edge  of  the  sternum,  the  clavicle,  the  axillary  edge  of  the  scapula, 
the  tympanitic  note  of  the  stomach  on  the  left,  and  the  hepatic 
dulneaa  of  tlie  right  side. 

The  sternal  region  is  generally  less  sonorous,  o\ving  as  much 
to  bulging  of  the  sternum  as  to  the  shrinking  of  the  lungs, 
which  does  not  allow  them  to.  advance  imder  it  so  as  to  meet 
in  the  median  line.     It  also  follows  in  these  cases,  that  the 
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heart  being  uncovered  elicits  decided  dulness,  marking  precisely 
its  size. 

Posteriorly,  where  the  scapula,  in  consequence  of  the  curvature 
of  the  spme,  is  tilted  so  that  the  supra-spinous  fossa  looks  forward, 
the  sonorousness  of  the  supra  and  infra  spinous  fossae  is  still  more 
obscure  than  in  well-formed  adults.  But  owing  to  the  emacia- 
tion of  the  muscles,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  intense  when  this 
inclination  does  not  exist. 

The  resonance  of  the  whole  of  the  remaining  posterior  aspect 
of  the  thorax  is  considerable,  if  not  obscured  by  partial  inequalities 
sometimes  existing  at  the  salient  projections  of  the  ribs,  inde- 
pendently of  spinal  deviation.  The  stomach  and  liver  occasionally 
descend  so  far  as  to  change  the  ordinary  site  of  their  respective 
sounds. 

Auscidtation, — In  lungs  where  the  air-cells,  though  deformed 
and  elliptical,  are  still  distinct,  the  respiratory  sound  loses  the 
adult  characteristics.  It  is  more  diffuse,  the  column  of  air  being 
apparently  less  close,  and  seemingly  penetrating  larger  spacea 
Its  tone  is  also  clearer,  as  if  the  air  rubbed  against  thinner  and 
more  vibrating  walls.  No  longer  a  murmur,  it  rather  resembles  the 
sound  produced  by  expelling  the  air  through  the  compressed  lips. 

In  lungs  which  have  reached  the  highest  degree  of  atrophy, — 
those  of  the  third  type, — ^where  the  air-cells  resemble  so  much  torn 
net-work,  the  respiratory  sound  is  but  an  exaggeration  of  the  pre- 
ceding ;  its  tone,  thix)ughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  thorax,  may 
be  compared  to  that  which  is  heard  at  the  root  of  the  lung, 
between  the  scapulie,  in  certain  emaciated  adults ;  everywhere  it 
partakes  of  a  bronchial  character;  it  is  a  universal  bronchial 
respiration  minus  the  force  and  intensity  of  the  sound. 

Respecting  its  intensity,  nothing  is  more  variable,  not  only  in 
diflPerent  persons,  but  in  the  same  person  at  different  times ;  some- 
times heard  with  difficulty,  it  suddenly  acquires  remarkable  power, 
to  entirely  disappear  a  moment  afterwards.  Wlien  a  disease,  such 
as  pneumonia,  obstructs  the  function  of  one  of  the  lungs,  the  sound 
lung  increases  its  activity,  the  respiratory  bruit  acquires  greater 
imiformity,  resembles  that  of  the  adult,  and,  in  a  word,  becomes 
more  vesicular. 

The  resonance  of  the  voice  is  naturally  loud  and  noisy,  almost 
bronchophonous,  where  the  thorax  and  limgs  have  reached  the 
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last  stages  of  senile  atrophy ;  and  sometimes  so  acute  and  inter- 
rupted as  to  become  vibrating  and  jerking,  as  in  well-marked 
cegopbony.  An  habitual  physiological  brouehorrhtea  causes  a  more 
or  less  abundant  mucous  rille  to  accompany  the  expansion  of  the 
lungs, 

In  examining  aged  subjects,  it  is  essential  to  guard  gainst 
mistaking  old  for  recent  disease  of  the  lungs.  Chronic  consolida- 
tion, contraction  of  the  chest  after  a  former  attack  of  pleurisy,  the 
normal  accumulation  of  liuid  in  the  pleiiral  cavity  in  advanced 
wasting  of  the  pulmonarj'  tissues,  the  r&le  just  alluded  to,  and 
the  equally  physiological  osseoua  rigidity  of  the  bronchial  tubes, 
as  well  aa  their  dilatation,  are  so  many  sources  of  error  which 
should  receive  due  consideration.  All  these  modify  the  sounds  of 
percussion  and  auscultation  in  health,  and  vary  them  in  diaeas& 
The  existence  of  great  tubercular  deposit,  and  even  hepatization, 
more  especially  when  neitlier  crop  out  on  the  surface,  often  entirely 
escape  detection,  though  sought  tor  carefully,  where  the  lungs  are 
much  atrophied  and  the  soft  parts  emaciated. 

The  diseases  of  the  respiratory  oi^'ans  are  at  all  periods  of  life 
the  most  common  to  widch  man  is  liable.  As  age  advances,  some 
of  them  increase  in  frequency  and  fatality,  while  others  pro- 
gressively disappear.  Among  the  former  bronchitis,  and  its  com- 
mon associate,  asthma,  are  peculiarly  prevalent.  These  two 
diseases  carry  off  immense  numbers  of  old  people,  and  certain 
varieties  of  them  almost  exclusively  appertain  to  old  age.  The 
deaths  from  pneumonia  are  enormous,  and  rapidly  increase  with 
age,  so  that  in  the  more  advanced  periods  very  few  recover  who 
ate  seriously  attacked  by  it.  Tul>ercular  consumption  is  partly 
replaced  by  these  diseases  aa  life  advances ;  but  it  has  already 
been  shown  that  this  disease  is  very  far  fi-om  unfrequent  even  in 
extreme  old  age,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  much  more 
common  in  the  aged  than  is  generally  supposed.  Laryngitis  also 
decreases  in  frequency  with  advancing  years,  though  this  diseaae 
is  also  far  from  uncommon  in  old  people.  When  cancer  attacks 
the  hmgs,  it  is  verj'  generally  met  with  in  advanced  life.  Haemop- 
tysis is  comparatively  rare.  Pleurisy  is  less  frequent  than  in 
middle  life,  bnt  much  more  fata^ ;  as,  iudeed,  are  all  the  diseases 
of  this  systbm  of  organs.  The  consideration  of  the  chief  of  these 
diseases  will  form  the  subject  of  the  following  chapters. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


BRONCHITIS  ACUTA. 


At  all  periods  a  common  disease,  bronchitis  is  peculiarly  pre- 
valent in  advanced  life.  Equally  dangerous  in  infancy,  it  is  one 
of  the  most  freciuent  causes  of  death  among  old  people.  In  some 
degree  we  meet  it  in  a  great  variety  of  their  disorders,  and  it  then 
appears  to  come  in  as  one  of  the  ordinary  modes  of  decay,  the 
b^inning  or  the  end  of  a  prolonged  struggle.  Few  attain  the 
age  of  forty  without  having  passed  through  several  attacks,  leaving 
more  or  less  susceptibility  to  a  return  of  the  disease ;  and  the  pre- 
disposition to  it  increasing  with  declining  years,  it  is  scarcely 
regarded,  in  one  form  or  other,  but  as  an  habitual  accompaniment 
of  old  age. 

Catises. — As  an  acute  affection,  bronchitis  occurs  at  all  seasons. 
It  is,  however,  much  more  frequent  in  autumn  and  spring,  and  is 
peculiarly  prevalent  among  the  aged  in  this  coimtiy  in  the  months 
of  November,  December,  February,  and  MarcL  A  great  many 
fall  victims  to  it  in  these  months,  and  throughout  the  winter  the 
deaths  caused  by  it  are  enormous.  When  to  cold  and  moisture 
are  added  an  east  or  north-east  wind,  bronchitis  becomes  epidemic, 
and  the  wards  of  infirmaries  allotted  to  old  people  are  then 
crowded,  the  inmates  presenting  all  shades  of  the  disease.  From 
the  month  of  November  many  date  the  commencement  of  a  catarrh 
which  only  terminates  with  life. 

Symptoms  and  Physical  Signs, — In  debilitated  subjects,  and 
especially  in  persons  who  have  been  addicted  to  the  immoderate 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors,  the  disease  generally  appears  in  a 
subacute  or  asthenic  form,  and  is  characterised  by  the  imobtrusive 
progress  of  the  symptoms.  There  is  usually  little  or  no  febrile 
excitement,  though  the  bronchi  of  one  or  both  lungs  may  be  the 
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seat  of  an  extetisive  and  spreadiug  iiiflammatioiL  Cough  aud 
ditBcuIty  of  breathing  are  among  the  earliest  sjinptonis.  Both, 
however,  may  be  absent,  and  when  present  thuy  are  often  so  slight 
us  to  create  no  uneasinesa  to  the  patient  or  his  friends.  The  in- 
sidious nature  of  the  attack  is  peculiarly  distinctive  of  senile 
bronchitis.  In  this  respect  there  is  often  a  close  similarity  in  the 
symptoms  as  they  occur  in  the  aged  and  in  infancy,  and  among 
the  children  of  the  pauper  population  of  large  towns.  Rigors,  or 
a  distinct  shivering  fit,  seldom  occurs.  Tlio  invalid,  however, 
generally  feels  clwlly,  and  he  keeps  his  bed  or  hangs  over  the  fire. 
There  is  lassitude,  general  malaise,  and  if  feeble  or  far  advanced 
in  years  all  his  infirmities  are  greatly  increased.  The  breathing 
is  usually  hurried  or  oppressed.  A  sensation  of  pressure  or  of 
tightness  acro.ss  the  chest,  preventing  fiill  inspiration,  is  oft«u 
present,  but  not  so  frequently  as  in  the  asthenic  bronchitis  of  earlier 
years.  As  yet,  there  may  be,  as  just  observed,  little  or  no  cough, 
though  in  the  majority  of  cases  this  is  one  of  the  first  symptoms. 
The  invalid  is  supposed  to  have  only  a  slight  cold.  His  case  is 
therefore  frequently  neglected  till,  alarmed  by  the  increasing  op- 
pi-essiou  of  the  chest  aud  general  debility,  the  practitioner  is  called 
in,  when  probably  the  <li8eaae  has  already  extended  over  the 
greater  part  of  the  bronchi.  Percussion  elicits  a  clear  soimd  over 
the  chest,  and  the  ear  detects  in  various  parts,  but  particularly  at 
the  root  of  the  lungs,  along  the  spine  and  between  the  scapulte,  all 
varieties  of  the  dry  bronchial  rales,  the  sonorous  predominating. 
After  a  period  varying  from  two  to  three  days  fmm  the  invasion 
of  the  disease — sometimes,  however,  only  a  few  hours  apiwar  to 
elapse — the  cough  becomes  moist  A  scanty  frothy  expectoration 
accompanies  it,  ami  gradually  increases  in  quantity  and  consis- 
tency. At  first  thin,  saline,  aud  acrid,  then  a  tasteless  glairy 
mucus,  it  sooner  or  later  assumes  a  yellow  or  greenish  hue,  and 
ia  occasionally  of  a  dark  colour  from  its  admixture  witi  the  black 
pulmonary  matter  so  abimdant  in  tlio  lunga  of  the  aged. 

The  physical  signs  of  the  disease  are  now  changed  The  dry 
r4le8  arc  replaced  or  mixed  up  with  the  moist  There  is  still 
scarcely  any  appreciable  alteration  on  percussion.  A  loud  muco- 
crepitation  is  generally  audible  between  the  scapuhe,  while,  in 
otlier  portions  of  the  lungs,  the  sonorous  and  aibilous  rSles  may 
only  be  present.     These  are  constantly  varying.     Wliere  no  rale 
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existed  in  the  morning,  towards  evening  there  is  probably  a  dis- 
tinct crepitation  of  large  bubbles ;  and  this  again  often  disappears, 
the  natural  respiratory  murmur  returning  on  the  evacuation  of 
the  bronchi ;  or  each  inspiration  is  accompanied  with  a  prolonged 
snoring  or  cooing  noise,  indicating  spasmodic  constriction  or  tume- 
faction of  the  lining  membrane,  with  corresponding  diminution  of 
the  calibre  of  the  affected  bronchi 

If  the  disease  is  now  to  abate,  the  constitutional  symptoms 
gradually  decline,  the  skin,  if  previously  hot,  assumes  its  natural 
temperature,  the  pulse  becomes  less  rapid,  and  though  the  cough 
continues  it  is  no  longer  attended  with  soreness  in  the  chest  The 
expectoration  loses  its  greenish  or  yellowish  hue,  and  acquires  a 
white  frothy  character,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  respiration, 
less  hurried,  becomes  fuller  find  deeper.  A  great  prostration,  how- 
ever, remains,  and  imder  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  after 
the  disappearance  of  all  the  phenomena  of  the  disease,  several 
weeks  elapse  ere  the  patient  regains  his  usual  strengtL  Such  an 
attack  as  this  lasts  from  two  to  three  or  four  weeks.  Eelapses 
are  common.  One  attack  predisposes  to  another.  I  have  known 
as  many  as  four  or  five  similar  attacks  occur  in  the  course  of  a 
year,  though  in  the  intervals  the  individual  was  perfectly  free 
from  cougL  The  disease  often  assumes  a  chronic  form,  and  lays 
the  foundation  for  asthma  and  other  complaints.  In  some  cases 
of  a  more  serious  nature,  the  second  or  secretory  stage  never 
appears,  and  the  patient  sometimes  dies  so  soon  as  the  third  or 
fourth  day  from  the  first  occurrence  of  the  pectoral  symptoms.  It 
should  ever  be  remembered  that  bronchitis  may  go  on  to  a  fatal 
termination  without  cough,  with  very  little  oppression  of  the  chest, 
and  with  hardly  any  appreciable  heat  of  the  skin  or  acceleration 
of  the  pulse. 

The  pectoral  symptoms  are  occasionally,  though  more  rnrely 
than  in  the  adult,  preceded  by  coryza,  frontal  headache,  sore 
throat,  hoarseness,  and  other  phenomena  pointing  out  irritation 
and  inflammation  of  the  nasal,  phar}Tigeal,  and  laryngeal  portions 
of  the  gastro-pulmonary  mucous  membrane.  The  inflammation 
then  creeps  from  the  air-passages  downwards.  A  burning  sensa- 
tion, or  a  feeling  of  rawness  behind  the  sternum,  indicates  the  ex- 
tension of  the  disease  to  the  primary  bronchi  Cough  is  a  very 
early  symptom  in  this  foi-m  of  attack,  continues  throughout  the 
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progress  of  the  case,  and  ia  generally  very  distreaaiiig  to  the 
patient,  occurring  iii  violent  paroxysms,  aggravating  the  pain  in 
the  head,  and  occasioning  much  exhaustion.  During  and  for  some 
time  after  each  parosysm,  there  are  pains  "  in  the  hypochondria, 
along  the  edges  of  the  false  ribs,  in  the  back  and  inferior  part  of 
the  ateroum  ;  in  a  word,  along  the  whole  tract  of  the  attachments 
of  the  diaphragm"  (Koche).  As  the  disease  descends  into  the 
chest,  there  is  usually  a  diminution  of  the  nasal  discharge,  and 
any  difficulty  of  swallowing  that  may  have  been  present  also  dia- 
appears.  Not  so  the  hoarseness.  The  laryngeal  portion  of  the 
membrane,  once  affected  in  old  people,  is  long  of  recovering,  and 
the  voice  may  be  altogether  lost  while  the  bronchial  irritation  ia 
advancing.  Giddiness,  flushing  of  the  face,  congestion  of  the  veins 
about  the  neck  and  forehead,  sometimes  present  themselves,  and 
are  most  marked  as  the  breathing  becomes  clogged  or  embarrassed. 
Under  these  circumstances,  during  a  tit  of  cougliiag,  the  veins  of 
the  head  become  prominent  almost  to  bursting,  and  the  signs  of 
cerebral  congestion  are  often  very  alarming,  especially  in  old  iieople 
physically  predisposed  to  apoplexy.  In  February  1342  I  was 
preeaingly  sent  for  to  visit  a  well-known  medical  practitioner, 
seventy-four  years  of  age,  of  a  full  habit  and  florid  complexion, 
whom  I  had  been  attending  for  some  days  with  primary  bronchitis 
associated  with  coryza.  His  cough  was  most  harassing.  After  a 
paroxysm  of  unusual  severity  he  was  found,  by  an  accidental 
visitor,  lying  on  his  face,  frothing  at  the  mouth,  and  in  a  state 
bordering  on  insensibility.  Being  close  at  hand  I  saw  him  almost 
immediately.  He  was  greafly  prostrated.  On  raising  his  arms 
they  fell  from  him  powerless.  His  countenance  was  bluish  :  his 
pulse  full  and  soft :  both  external  jugulars  were  much  distended. 
He  was  immediately  bled  to  fourteen  ounces.  The  stupor  disap- 
peared ;  and  though  the  bronchitis  did  not  seem  to  be  checked  in 
its  progress,  there  was  no  return  of  the  cerebral  symptoms.  Some 
thickness  of  speech  remained  for  a  week  or  two.  Such  cases  are 
not  unfrequent,  and,  where  previous  cerehi-al  disease  e.visfs,  the 
violence  of  the  cough  either  developes  or  aggravates  the  symptonia 
The  su|>ervention  or  iiigratting  of  an  acute  upon  a  chronic 
bronchitis  is  a  very  common  occurrence  in  persons  of  advanced 
age.  These  acuto-chronic  cases  occur  at  all  periods  of  the  year, 
but  are  generally  met  with  in  cold  weathor.     Throughout  the 
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winter  and  spring  they  are  very  common.  An  east  wind  is  pecu- 
liarly prolific  of  attacks  of  this  kind.  They  are  attended  with  in- 
creased difl&culty  of  breathing,  and  prostration  of  strengtL  The 
cough  assumes  a  spasmodic  character,  comes  on  in  violent  par- 
oxysms, and  is  sometimes  very  distressing.  It  is  unaccompanied 
with  the  habitual  expectoration,  of  which  there  is  either  a  partial 
cessation  or  an  entire  suspension.  A  diminution  in  the  expectora- 
tion and  a  total  change  in  its  appearance  from  what  it  usually 
presents  are  among  the  first  signs  of  these  intercurrent  attacks, 
as  a  return  of  its  usual  character  betokens  an  alleviation  of  all 
the  symptoma  These  are  dangerous  cases,  much  more  serious 
than  original  or  accidental  attacks.  In  bedridden  people,  they 
are  frequently  latent.  The  usual  cough  has  ceased  without  any 
very  perceptible  change  in  the  respiration  or  appearance  in  the 
invalid,  and  no  alarm  is  created  till  a  sudden  pouring  out  of  the 
bronchial  secretion  occasions  intense  dyspnoea  and  sufifocation, 
and  he  dies  exhausted  in  a  few  hours  by  the  extension  of  the  dis- 
ease and  the  inefifectual  attempts  at  expectoration. 

The  extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  termination  of  the 
bronchi  and  air-cells  of  the  lungs,  and  the  supervention  of  pneu- 
monia, are  what  is  most  to  be  apprehended  in  all  cases,  whatever 
may  be  the  history  of  the  attack,  whether  primary  or  secondary. 
When  situated  there,  it  constitutes  the  suffocative  catarrh  or  ca- 
pillary bronchitis  of  Laennec,  the  vesicular  bronchitis  of  English 
writers.  This  variety  of  the  disease,  or  this  extension  of  the 
disease,  is  almost  always  in  elderly  people  accompanied  with  great 
prostration,  a  diy,  brown,  or  black  longue,  a  feeble  rapid  pulse, 
and  other  symptoms  of  an  asthenic  or  typhoid  nature.  There  is 
usually  little  or  no  heat  of  skin.  The  dyspnoja  is  intense,  some- 
times aggravated  by  asthmatic  attacks.  There  is  frequently  little 
or  no  cough,  and  generally  little  or  no  expectoration.  The  signs  of 
deficient  decarbonisation  of  the  blood  are  present  from  an  early 
period ;  the  countenance  assumes  a  livid  hue,  gradually  deepening, 
the  whole  surface  acquires  more  or  less  of  this  appearance,  the  nails 
become  blue,  the  extremities  cold,  the  arms  are  tossed  about  in  great 
distress,  and  the  patient  sinks.  Very  few  aged  subjects  attacked 
by  asthenic  vesicular  bronchitis  recover.  For  the  most  part  the 
inflammation  commences  there,  instead  of  being  propagated  down- 
wards, and  progressively  diffuses  itself  over  a  great  extent,  generally 
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of  both  lungs,  but  Bometimes  one  lung  ia  more  seriously  engaged 
than  auotber.  It  is  often  difficult  to  discriminate  attacks  of  this 
kind  from  pneumonia — with  which,  indeed,  in  every  sense,  they 
are  intimately  allied, — as  the  riiles  are  ecjually  coarse  in  the  E^d, 
but  the  absence  of  dulness  on  percussion  usually  settles  the  (ques- 
tion. Generally,  however,  it  is  impracticable  to  examine  these 
cases  with  the  requisite  care,  owing  to  the  profound  prostration 
into  which  the  aged  suflerer  is  thrown.  Should  the  patient  sur- 
vive some  days,  he  often  perishes  from  the  supervention  of  pneu- 
monia. In  cases  thus  terminating,  we  frequently  find  the  physical 
sigus  of  the  origmal  affection  in  the  upper  portion  of  the  lung, 
while  lower  down  there  are  distinct  evidences  of  hepatization. 

Acute  bronchitis  is  so  very  frequently  latent  in  old  people,  that 
whenever  there  is  the  slightest  reason  to  suppose  the  chest  affected, 
tt  physical  anamination  should  never  be  omitted.  By  it  only  can 
we  ascertain  the  true  cause  of  the  oppression  and  prostration  con- 
sequent on  the  exbtence  of  a  more  or  less  diffused  inflammation, 
unaccompanied  by  the  usual  rational  symptoms  of  the  disease. 
Where  it  has  reached  the  second  stage,  the  mere  application  of 
the  hand  to  the  chest  is  sometimes  sufficient  to  discover  the  pre- 
sence of  crepitation,  and  suggest  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Compiicatwiis. — A  frequent  and  very  serious  compUcation  of 
the  disease  we  are  considering  ia  gastric  or  gastro-enteric  inflam- 
mation. The  symptoms  indicating  this  affection  may  precede, 
follow,  or  be  coetaneous  with  the  invasion  of  the  bronchial  irrita- 
tion. In  whichever  way  it  appears,  it  must  be  regarded  with 
apprehension.  From  a  very  early  period  such  oases  generally 
assume  a  typhoid  character,  even  in  persons  who  may  not  have 
passed  the  meridian  of  life.  This  complit^tion  is  manifested  by 
tenderness  at  the  pit  of  tlie  stomatrh,  nausea,  and  complete  failure 
of  the  appetite  The  tongue  is  red  at  the  tip  or  along  its  edges, 
and  at  the  lioae  covered  with  a  thick  fur,  varying  in  colour,  but 
generally  brown.  Diarrhcea  may  or  may  not  be  pi-esent.  There 
is  probably  very  little  heat  of  the  skin  ;  but  towards  evening  it  is 
more  observetl,  and  the  pulse  is  then  usually  quicker  than  in  the 
morning.  The  pectoral  symptoms  are  often  masked  by  the  seve- 
rity of  the  associated  disorder,  but  are  sufficiently  portrayed  to 
attract  the  notice  of  the  practitioner.  The  prostration  is  very 
great.    The  pulse  soon  flags,  the  tongue  gets  black,  and  it  is 
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necessary  to  support  the  strength  &om  the  veiy  commencement 
with  suitable  nourishment  and  stimuli  Such  cases  frequently 
pass  for  continued  fever ;  and  it  is  then  only  the  post-vwrteni  ex- 
amination that  reveals  the  amount  of  the  bronchitis,  and  its 
termination  perhaps  in  consolidation  of  the  lung.  This  gastro- 
pulmonary  association  of  disease  sometimes  assumes  an  epidemic 
fonn.  It  is  the  most  dangerous  complication  of  senile  bronchitis 
which  we  encounter. 

A  stUl  more  common,  and  infinitely  less  dangerous  association 
of  the  disease  consists  in  an  atonic  condition  of  the  gastro-enteric 
mucous  membrane,  evinced  by  anorexia  and  flatulent  distension 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  a  furred  tongue,  and  occasional  fits  of 
sickness  without  actual  vomiting.  Diarrhoea  also  sometimes 
occurs,  and  it  will  be  observed,  in  such  cases,  that  the  intestinal 
and  bronchial  affections  oscillate.  The  combination  of  gastro- 
enteric symptoms,  apparently  independent  of  inflammatory  action 
in  the  digestive  tube,  is,  however,  more  frequently  met  with  in 
chronic  than  in  acute  bronchitis.  M.  Beau  has  directed  special 
attention  to  "  Tembarrass  gastrique,''  as  a  frequent  accompaniment 
of  the  latter  form  of  the  disease  ;  and  he  attributes  the  surprising 
benefit  of  emetics  in  the  bronchial  affections  of  the  aged  to  this 
circumstance. 

The  rheumatic  and  gouty  diatheses  not  imfrequently  occasion  a 
bronchitis,  assuming  a  specific  character ;  and  although  we  more 
frequently  meet  with  these  varieties  of  the  disease  in  a  chronic 
form,  yet  they  are  sufiiciently  common  as  an  acute  affection  to 
merit  a  few  observations.  That  there  is  intense  inflammatory 
action  in  these  cases  there  can  be  no  doubt,  the  usual  signs  and 
symptoms  of  bronchitis  being  present,  and  often  in  a  very  urgent 
degree.  Were  I  asked.  What  are  the  diagnostic  symptoms  of 
either  form  of  bronchitis  ?  I  would  say,  taken  isolatedly,  there 
are  none.  The  chief  peculiarities  appear  to  be  a  frequent,  dry, 
shrill  cough,  prolongation  of  the  dry  stage,  the  disease  sometimes 
declining  without  the  secretive  stage  appearing,  greater  difficulty 
of  breathing  than  can  be  accoimted  for  by  percussion  and  auscul- 
tation, and  obstinate  persistence  of  the  symptoms,  notwithstand- 
ing the  judicious  employment  of  the  usual  remedies  in  bronchitis. 
•  The  association  with  gout  is  more  frequent  than  with  rheumatism; 
the  presence  of  one  or  other  of  these  diseases,  or  the  previous 
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medical  histoiy  of  the  patient,  will  awaken  suspicion,  and  aid  the 
investigation  into  the  true  nature  of  the  bronchial  afiTection. 
Bronchitis  is  also  one  of  the  most  common  accompaniments  of 
granular  disease  of  the  kidney.  Indeed,  there  are  few  cases  of 
this  disease  in  which  bronchitis  does  not  appear  at  one  time  or 
other;  but  the  pectoral  symptoms  are  usually  chronic,  though 
sometimes  they  occur  in  an  acute  form. 

Appearances  after  Death. — The  colour  of  the  bronchi  varies 
according  to  the  duration  of  the  disease  and  the  mode  of  death, 
whether  by  asphyida,  or  the  supervention  of  pneumonia  In 
almost  eveiy  instance,  however,  their  lining  will  be  foimd  of  a 
reddish-brown  or  deep  violet  colour,  soon  changing  to  scarlet 
on  removing  the  secretion,  and  exposing  the  surface  to  the  action 
of  the  air.  This  redness  may  only  exist  in  patches,  but  in  gene- 
ral it  will  be  found  diffused  and  universal,  extending  from  the 
first  divisions  of  the  bronchi  to  their  terminations,  even  in  cases 
where  the  signs  of  vesicular  bronchitis  have  been  defective  The 
lungs  do  not  collapse  on  raising  the  sternum.  An  incision,  par- 
ticularly in  the  depending  portions,  gives  exit  to  an  immense 
quantity  of  frothy  serum,  and  the  bronchi  are  either  varnished 
over,  or  loaded  with  matter  similar  to  that  expectorated  during 
life.  The  nature  of  the  secretion  is  often,  however,  totally  dif- 
ferent from  what  was  expectorated,  and  the  minute  bronchi  are 
sometimes  clogged  with  purulent  matter,  no  trace  of  which  was 
discovered  in  the  sputa.  This  is  more  frequently  observed  in  old, 
debilitated  subjects,  whose  efforts  have  been  unsuccessful  in  empty- 
ing the  tubes  of  their  more  viscid  contents.  Where  oedema  exists, 
the  limg  pits  on  pressure ;  if  considerable,  crepitation  ceases. 
CEdema  and  lobular  pneumonia  are  very  frequently  present  The 
terminal  venous  trunks,  and  the  right  cavities  of  the  heart,  are 
often  filled  with  dark,  uncoagulated  blood.  Fluid  is  frequently 
found  in  both  sides  of  the  chest,  as  well  as  in  the  pericardium. 

Treatment — The  practitioner  is  seldom  fortunate  enough  to  be 
called  in  at  an  early  period  of  this  disorder,  and  his  advice  is  often 
only  sought  when  the  suddenly  increasing  weakness  and  the 
failure  of  the  ordinary  domestic  remedies  for  a  cold  have  created 
alarm.  It  will  thus  sometimes  happen  that  he  sees  his  patient 
for  the  first  time,  after  many  days*  illness,  but  a  few  hours  before 
death,  a  perfect  reliance  having  been  placed  in  these  means,  the 
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fiallacious  lenity  of  the  symptoms  deceiying  the  unwary  patient 
and  his  friends.  The  existence  of  the  disease  having  been  ascer- 
tained, the  next  step  is  to  discover  its  associations ;  for  on  a  right 
knowledge  of  these,  and  a  just  appreciation  of  the  powers  of  the 
Gfystem,  must  depend  the  prognosis  as  well  as  the  selection  of 
appropriate  curative  measures. 

In  advanced  life,  acute  or  recent  bronchitis  is  usually  an  asthenic 
inflammation,  or  tends  in  that  direction,  especially  when  seated  in 
the  smaller  tubes.  As  in  numerous  cases  it  has  been  preceded  by 
a  permanent,  or  almost  permanent,  chronic  catarrh,  it  is  frequently 
associated  with  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  and  emphysema  of  the 
lungs,  so  that,  though  immediate  danger  may  be  averted,  perfect 
recovery  is  seldom  attainable.  Nay,  under  the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  once  emphysema  is  established,  or  the  bronchi  are 
wasted  and  dilated  or  otherwise  altered,  the  patient  is  generally  left 
with  an  aggravation  of  his  former  symptoms.  At  best,  convalescence 
is  slow  and  fluctuating.  There  is,  moreover,  scarcely  any  disease, 
not  even  excepting  continued  fever,  that,  in  persons  above  sixty, 
varies  so  much  in  its  progress.  A  prudent  and  cautious  adviser 
ought  to  see  his  patient,  during  the  acme  of  the  attack,  at  least 
three  or  four  times  in  the  twenty-four  hours ;  for  the  inconstancy 
of  the  symptoms  often  requires  a  corresponding  variation  in  the 
treatment  or  the  adoption  of  entirely  new  measures.  Thus,  stimu- 
lants may  be  demanded,  where  a  short  time  before  they  would 
have  been  prejudicial ;  or,  on  the  contrary,  it  may  be  necessary  to 
suspend  them,  and  have  recourse  to  local  bleeding,  owing  to  the 
supervention  of  pneumonia ;  or,  again,  to  modify  the  treatment  in 
such  wise  as,  while  local  depletion  is  employed,  stimuli,  in  not 
inconsiderable  quantities,  are  essential  to  support  the  strength  and 
enable  the  system  to  contend  with  the  imfavourable  turn  of  the 
disease.  It  will  save  repetition  and  much  confusion  if,  instead  of 
putting  suppositious  cases,  however  cai'efully  drawn  from  nature, 
we  ofier  a  few  general  observations  on  the  chief  remedies  usually 
resorted  to,  with  special  reference  to  their  adaptation  to  acute 
senile  bronchitis,  after  which  a  sunmiary  of  the  treatment  may  be 
advantageously  considered. 

Blood-letting, — It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that  the  abstraction 
of  blood  has  not  the  same  salutary  effect  in  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membranes  that  it  has  in  inflammation  affecting  paren- 
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chymatous  and  seroiia  structures.  Blood-letting  is  therefore  less 
frequently  employed  in  bronchitis  than  in  any  of  the  other  inflam- 
matory diseases  of  the  pulmonary  system.  And  by  many  it  has 
been  altogether  condemned,  as  inapplicable  to  the  bronchitis  of 
advanced  life.  Cases  do,  however,  arise,  though  rarely,  in  which 
it  cannot  be  dispensed  with.  As  has  been  observed  by  Dr  Watson, 
■'  If  we  do  not  bleed,  we  nin  the  risk  of  losing  our  patient  from 
the  effects  of  the  unchecked  inflammation  ;  and  if  we  do  bleed,  we 
are  in  danger  of  losing  him  by  producing  a  degree  of  weakness 
which  will  render  him  unable  to  expectorate  the  effused  mucus, 
and  80  liable  to  perish  by  suffocation.""  That  I  am  no  advocate 
for  the  indiscriminate  employment  of  venesection  in  senile  bron- 
chitis may  be  inferred  from  tlie  fact,  that  during  the  last  eighteen 
or  twenty  years  general  bleeding  has  not  been  resorted  to,  solely 
on  account  of  the  further  diffusion  of  the  inflammation  or  the 
d^ree  of  the  accompanying  fever,  in  more  than  four  or  five 
instances  occurring  in  pereons  above  fifty-five  years  among  the 
inmates  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  though  no  disease  is  more  common 
there.  Under  these  and  like  circumstances,  as  a  general  rule 
offering  few  exceptions,  local  bleeding  is  not  only  safer  but  more 
eEGcacious;  and,  aa  Stokes,  Hodgkln,  and  others  have  already 
observed,  cupping  or  leeching  is  mora  advantageous  when  exer- 
cised over  the  upper  than  lower  parts  of  the  chest,  viz.,  under 
the  clavicles,  or  between  the  scapula',  or  in  the  axiUie.  General 
blood-letting  is  sometimes  imperatively  demanded,  even  in  persons 
very  far  advanced  in  life  and  otherwise  unsuited  to  it,  for  associated 
and  consequent  congestion  of  the  brain,  threatening  immediate 
apoplexy ;  or  for  congestion  of  the  heart  and  venous  circidation, 
threatening  asphyxia.  At  page  231  I  have  alluded  to  a  case  of 
the  former  description,  in  which  bleeding  from  the  ann,  and  that 
to  a  considerable  amount  too,  appeared  to  save  the  patient  As 
an  instance  of  cardiac  and  venous  congestion  greatly  benefited  by 
it,  I  may  briefly  mention  the  case  of  an  old  drunken  soldier, 
about  sixty-five  years  of  age,  a  constant  sufferer  from  chronic 
catarrh,  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  enlargement  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  tricuspid  regurgitation,  who  was  a  fre- 
quent inmate  of  the  infirmary  of  Chelsea  Hospital  on  account  of 
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the  supervention  of  acute  bronchitis.  Admitted  with  an  attack 
of  this  kind  in  the  winter  of  1855,  he  appeared  to  be  dying.  His 
breathing  was  intensely  difficult.  For  several  nights  he  had  been 
unable  to  lie  down.  His  face  was  livid,  his  lips  blue ;  eyes  suflFused, 
watery,  and  starting  firom  their  sockets ;  extremities  cold  and 
mottled;  legs  and  thighs  oedematous.  Both  jugulars  pulsated, 
and  the  heart's  action  was  tumultuous  and  tumbling.  He  sat 
doubled  up  in  bed,  begging  for  relief  to  his  breathing.  Ether 
rather  aggravated  than  appeased  the  dyspnoea  It  was  clear  to  all 
that  imless  he  soon  got  relief  he  must  die.  So  urgent  were  the 
symptoms,  and  so  earnest  the  appeal  of  the  poor  man,  that  it  was 
determined  to  open  a  vein  and  watch  the  eflTect  The  blood 
gushed  in  a  full  stream  so  strongly  that  it  had  to  be  moderated  by 
pressure  below  the  opening.  When  about  three  ounces  were 
drawn,  he  expressed  himself  much  relieved,  and  after  another 
ounce  escaped  the  arm  was  bound  up.  In  a  short  time  he  was 
able  to  recline  on  the  pillow,  which  he  had  not  done  for  upwards 
of  eighteen  hours.  Soon  after  this  he  fell  into  a  refreshing  sleep. 
Next  morning  he  was  less  distressed,  but  still  unable  to  lie  down. 
He  begged  hard  to  be  bled  again,  and  the  pulse  being  round,  fuU, 
and  of  fair  strength,  the  operation  was  repeated,  and  two  ounces  of 
blood  let  loose,  with  the  same  results  as  on  the  preceding  day.  It 
was  manifest,  however,  that  the  patient  was  sinking,  and  the 
bleeding  was  only  resorted  to  to  satisfy  him,  and  if  possible  to 
smooth  the  way.  He  lived  several  days  longer  than  was  expected 
at  the  time  of  his  admission,  dying  about  a  week  after.  Post- 
mortem examination  confirmed  the  diagnosis  in  every  particular. 
The  minute  bronchi  were  intensely  red,  and  filled  with  muco- 
purulent matter. 

Purgatives. — The  occasional  disappearance  of  bronchitis  on  the 
accession  of  a  diarrhoea,  and  the  intimate  sjTnpathy  existing 
between  the  gastro-enteric  and  pulmonary  divisions  of  the  mucous 
membrane,  suggest  these  remedies,  and  lead  to  the  expectation  of 
great  advantages  bovi  them,  which  are,  however,  seldom  realized 
in  elderly  subjects.  Their  active  employment  in  the  asthenic  form 
of  the  disease  is  inadmissible  and  seldom  warranted  in  the  sthenic. 
There  is,  however,  one  state  of  the  disease  in  which  the  judicious 
use  of  a  brisk  purgative  is  occasionally  followed  by  the  best  eflfects; 
that  is,  when  the  excessive  secretion  into  the  bronchial  tubes 
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threatens  suffocation,  the  patient's  strength  disabling  him  from 
expelling  the  aceiinmlation.  The  compound  powder  of  jalap  is 
then  a,  valuable  medicine ;  and  when  the  condition  of  the  vital 
powers  will  permit  it,  a  repetition  of  the  remedy  sometimes  effec- 
tually clears  the  bronchi,  to  the  great  relief  of  the  sufferer. 

Mercury, — There  is  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the 
employment  of  meruury  in  bronchitis ;  several  physicians  of 
acknowledged  reputation  condemning  it  as  opposed  both  by 
theory  and  practice;  while  others,  equally  worthy  of  credit,  aa 
Btrennously  recommend  it.  Among  the  latter  I  may  mention 
Dr  Elliotson,  who,  in  the  disease  as  appearing  in  old  people, 
advises  its  exhibition  till  the  mouth  become  sore.  Dr  Graves  is 
also  an  advocate  for  its  employment,  but  appears  only  to  have 
recourse  to  it  after  the  other  and  ordinary  measures  have  failed, 
and  does  not  approve  of  its  indiscriminate  exliihition.  Dp 
Hodgkin  says,  "  The  obvious  effect  of  this  remedy  is  to  increase 
the  fluid  secretions,  and  induce  a  sort  of  general  colli(|uative  stata 
The  bronchial  lining  participating  in  this  influence,  becomes 
still  further  loaded  with  the  secretion  by  which  it  was  previously 
oppressed."  Having  never  seen  any  benefit  from  it  .whatever  in 
old  people,  but  rather  the  reverse,  I  have  for  long  ceased  to  pre- 
scribe it  in  senile  bronchitis. 

Emetics. — ^At  one  time  very  much  praised  in  the  cure  of 
bronchitis,  emetics  have  of  late  years  fallen  into  comparative  and 
unmerited  neglect.  They  were  highly  esteemed  by  Cullen,  Dr 
Crai^e,  in  hia  elaborate  work  on  the  "  Practice  of  Physic," 
recommenda  them  among  the  chief  remedies;  Dr  Graves  and 
Dr  Stokes  also  speak  favourably  of  them,  in  the  acute  and 
chronic  form  of  the  complaint  Laennec  advocated  their  em- 
ployment in  both  states  of  the  disease,  observing  that  the 
tendency  of  vomiting  to  produce  moisture  of  the  skin,  and  to 
facilitate  expectoration,  is  well  known.  Beau,  Canstatt,  and 
Durand-Fardel,  men  of  large  experience,  and  who  have  written 
specially  on  the  discasea  of  ad^-auced  life,  testify  to  their  value, 
place  Uiem  in  the  first  rank  of  remedies,  and  talk  of  their 
"brilliant  success."  Tliere  is  frequently  so  much  aversion  to 
their  exhibition  in  old  age  in  this  countrj',  that  1  have  thought 
it  necessary  to  add  these  authorities  in  support  of  my  own 
approval  of  them.     In  the  state  of  supersecretion  in  which  tiie 
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minuter  bronchi  and  air-cells  are  filled  with  accumulated  mucus, 
an  emetic,  by  unloading  the  bronchi,  sometimes  saves  the  patient 
from  immediate  siiffocation.  It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  many 
instances  where  full  vomiting  has  thus  been  attended  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  On  repeated  occasions  I  have  seen  the  same 
patient  rescued,  as  it  were,  from  pending  dissolution  by  this 
means,  even  where  the  bronchitic  affection  was  secondary  to,  or 
accompanied  by,  disease  of  the  heart — a  very  common  and  a  veiy 
serious  complication,  generally  forbidding  emetics.  The  following 
is  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instances  of  this  kind.  Although 
the  patient  did  not  ultimately  recover,  I  have  little  doubt  that  he 
would  have  survived  had  there  not  been  an  accumulation  of  disease 
which  rendered  recovery  next  to  impossible.  J.  B.,  an  old  dissi- 
pated soldier,  sixty-three  years  of  age,  known  to  have  emphysema  of 
the  lungs,  with  enlargement  of  the  heart,  laboured  under  an  acute 
attack  of  secondary  bronchitis  for  ten  days.  From  a  very  early 
period  there  had  been  a  copious  accumulation  in  the  bronchi,  with 
a  scanty  expectoration.  At  one  of  my  visits  I  found  him  with 
signs  of  asphyxia,  almost  pulseless.  The  usual  stimuli  had  been 
given,  and  h^  strength  had  to  be  supported  from  the  commence- 
ment As  a  dernier  ressort,  he  was  ordered  an  ounce  of  the  vin. 
ipec,  which  in  twenty  minutes  produced  full  vomiting  and  a 
copious  discharge  of  mucus  from  the  lungs  and  stomach.  He  was 
so  much  exhausted  by  the  action  of  the  emetic  that  it  was  necessary 
to  give  him  brandy,  but  the  relief  was  magical  There  w^as  still 
evidence  of  an  excessive  accumulation  in  the  bronchi,  and  the 
marked  improvement  in  the  breathing  appeared  to  proceed  as 
much  from  the  influence  of  the  emetic  on  the  vagi,  as  on  the 
partial  expulsion  of  the  bronchial  secretion.  Next  morning  the 
remedy  was  repeated  with  the  same  results,  and  again  on  the 
following  day.  The  patient  died  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth 
day,  exhausted  by  a  complication  of  diseasa  The  minute  bronchi 
were  plugged  up  by  viscid  muco-purulent  matter.  The  relief  on 
each  occasion  was  so  great  in  this  instance,  that  the  emetic  was 
eagerly  solicited  by  the  sufferer,  and  all  who  saw  him  before 
the  first  was  administered  considered  him  in  articulo  mortis. 
Although  the  vinum  ipecac,  was  given  here  on  account  of  the 
extreme  prostration,  the  ordinary  emetic  of  ipecacuanha  powder, 
with  or  without  a  grain  or  two  of  tartarised  antimony,  is  usually 
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preferable.  Canstatt,  apprehensive  of  inducing  diarrhoea,  recom- 
mends in  these  and  other  cases  where  an  emetic  is  administered, 
the  sulphate  of  copper. 

External  Applications  to  the  Chest  1.  Cataplasms  and  Tepid 
Fomentations, — Broussais  strongly  recommended  these  applications, 
preferring,  however,  the  former,  imder  the  apprehension  of  addi- 
tional cold  from  the  use  of  the  latter,  and  he  has  related  several 
cases  which  show  their  value.  "I  have  cured,"  says  he,  "a 
catarrh  which  for  thirty-seven  days  had  resisted  five  or  six  blisters 
placed  on  different  parts,  by  a  large  poultice  over  the  front  of  the 
chest.  The  relief  was  so  immediate  as  to  exceed  belief.  Another 
case  which,  though  at  the  end  of  six  days  was  moderated,  was 
still  attended  by  a  very  painful  cough,  was  inmiediately  relieved 
by  the  same  means."  The  practice  is  seldom  followed  in  this 
country.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  in  the  catarrhal  variety  of 
the  disease,  with  soreness  behind  the  sternum,  warm  applications 
to  the  chest  often  do  much  good.  They  are  agreeable  and  soothing 
to  the  patient,  and  particularly  comfortable  to  the  old  and  infirm. 
Cataplasms  are  probably  to  be  preferred  for  the  reason  stated  by 
Broussais,  but  flannel  wrung  out  of  hot  water,  and  covered  over 
by  oil  skin  or  gutta  percha,  can  be  frequently  renewed  with  less 
trouble  and  with  little  exposui'e. 

2.  Blisters,  stimulating  liniments,  afid  emhrocations  are  all  useful 
applications  on  the  abatement  of  the  more  inflammatory  symp- 
toms. In  suflfocative  catarrh,  characterised  by  a  superabimdant 
accumulation  of  mucus  in  the  bronchi  and  air-cells,  Laennec 
preferred  applying  blisters  to  the  thighs,  remarking  that  he  had 
several  times  had  occasion  to  observe,  particularly  in  old  persons, 
that  when  applied  to  the  chest  they  rather  increase  the  suffocation 
and  impede  the  thoracic  movements  at  the  very  time  when  the 
full  extent  of  respiration  is  required  to  prevent  it.  (Dr  Forbes' 
Trans.,  3d  ed  p.  88.)  In  the  Meath  Hospital,  Dublin,  a  liniment 
composed  of  spir.  terebinthinse,  Jiij. ;  acid,  acet.,  3iv. ;  vitelli  ovi,  1 ; 
aquae  rosse,  Jiiss. ;  oL  limon,  3i-,  is  extensively  employed  by  Drs 
Graves  and  Stokes,  and  is  very  strongly  recommended  by  both. 
As  a  rubefacient  applied  morning  and  evening,  it  generally  pro- 
duces redness  of  the  skin  and  an  eruption  of  small  pimples.  In 
several  cases  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys  is  increased  by  it. 
Embrocations  and  mustard  poultices  are  generally  more  efi&cacious 
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for  the  relief  of  dyspnoea,  if  applied  to  the  back  and  spine  than  to 
the  side  or  front  of  the  chest  Turpentine  epithems  are  of  great 
service,  and  are  particularly  suited  to  sudden  emergencies,  so 
frequent  in  the  asthenic  bronchitis  of  advanced  life. 

Diaphoretics, — Nauseating  doses  of  tartansed  antimony  and  of 
ipecacuanha,  together  with  diluents,  fulfil  a  most  important  indi- 
cation in  the  treatment  of  this  disease,  and  are  among  the  remedies 
chiefly  depended  upon  by  many  in  aU  stages  of  the  acute,  sub- 
acute, or  asthenic  variety.  In  old  age,  however,  they  are  much 
less  useful  than  at  other  periods  of  life.  The  continued  adminis- 
tration of  tartarised  antimony  ad  nauseam  is  highly  objectionable, 
and  adds  to  the  peril  of  the  patient,  weakening  the  respiratory 
muscles  by  its  general  prostrating  power,  and  thus  exposing  him 
to  the  chance  of  suffocation.  It  is  only  at  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
whatever  may  be  its  type,  or  where  we  have  evidence  sufficient  to 
satisfy  us  that  though  resolution,  or  the  secretive  stage,  may  have 
commenced  in  one  lung,  or  in  a  portion  of  the  lung,  but  exists  and 
is  spreading  in  the  diy  stage  elsewhere,  and  that  the  pulse  is  indi- 
cative of  considerable  organic  power,  that  we  can  venture  upon  so 
severe  a  remedy  in  the  old  In  fractional  doses,  say  the  twelfth 
or  sixteenth  of  a  grain,  and  purely  as  a  diaphoretic  and  expec- 
torant, it  may  be  employed  at  almost  any  period  of  the  disease ; 
but  we  shall  generally  obtain  the  desired  effect  by  small  doses  of 
ipecacuhan,  which,  as  less  lowering,  is  preferable  in  most  cases. 
The  liquor  ammoni®  acetatis  frequently  disagrees  with  the  aged, 
causing  a  sense  of  coldness  in  the  stomach,  and  occasionally  diar- 
rhcea.  Opium  and  its  different  preparations,  generally  injurious  at 
every  period  of  life  at  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  are  peculiarly 
hurtful  in  advanced  years,  before  the  secretory  stage  is  fully  estab- 
lished They  promote  the  tendency  to  congestion  of  the  brain, 
lungs,  and  heart,  retard  the  dry  stage,  and,  unless  given  with  judg- 
ment and  discretion  at  still  more  advanced  periods,  they  encourage 
accumulation  in  the  bronchi  by  impairing  the  nervo-muscular 
power  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  The  compound  camphorated 
tincture  of  opium,  too  frequently  prescribed  at  the  very  com- 
mencement of  the  attack,  increases  the  oppression  in  the  chest, 
and  by  its  heating  and  stimulating  qualities  adds  to  the  inflam- 
mation, and  checks  the  natural  attempt  at  resolution.  It  is  better 
to  give  conium,  henbane,  or  extract  of  lettuce,  in  the  first  instance, 
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where  we  are  desirous  of  allayiag  tlie  irritability  of  the  Ijronclii. 
and  abating  the  urgency  of  the  cougli, — an  imiiortant  indication, 
inasmuch  as  the  cough  keeps  up  a  perpetual  congestion  in  the 
lungs,  prevents  sleep,  and  exerts  an  injurious  influence  over  the 
disease.  The  antiphlogistic  properties  of  the  nitrate  of  potash 
render  it  a  medicine  of  great  value  in  the  acute  stage,  particularly 
if  combined  in  solution  with  fractional  doses  of  tartar  emetic  or 
ipecacuanha  wine,  and  the  tincture  of  conium  or  hpnbane. 

Expectorants. — Medicines  belonging  to  this  class  have  been  much 
abused  in  the  treatment  of  bronchitis,  and,  as  is  but  too  frequently 
done,  recourse  to  them  at  the  coraniencement  of  the  disease  is  often 
exceedingly  injurious,  by  increasing  the  already  engoi^d  condition 
of  the  mucous  membrane.  If  we  subdue  or  moderate  the  inflam- 
mation on  which  the  tightness  of  the  chest,  the  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  the  irritating  cough  depend,  we  shall  have  little  occasion 
for  these  remedies.  The  means  already  recommended  in  the  pre- 
ceding section  are  best  suited  to  this  end,  and  will  effect  the  object 
better  than  squills,  senega,  ammoniacum,  assafcetida,  &c  It  is 
only  in  the  advanced  stf^s  that  we  can  venture  upon  these  stimu- 
lating expectorants,  unless  the  skin  is  cool  and  the  pulse  un- 
affected ;  and  although  they  may  usually  Ire  resorted  to  sooner  in 
the  asthenic  variety  of  the  disease,  and  in  debilitated  elderly 
lieople,  experience  teaches  that  which  ti  priori  reasoning  would 
suggest,  that  to  be  really  serviceable  their  admuiistration  should 
be  delayed  imtil  there  are  signs  that  the  attack  has  entered  upon 
the  second  stage, 

Inhajatio-n. — Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  the 
inhalation  of  pure  or  medicated  vapour  is  seldom  productive  of 
relief.  I  have  certainly  seen  benefit  from  the  st€am  of  boiling 
water  diiTused  through  the  apartment,  or  brought  near  to  the 
patient,  in  a  few  rare  instances ;  but,  as  observed  long  ago  by 
Broussais,  inhalation  generally  only  adds  to  the  already  swollen 
and  congested  state  of  the  affected  membrane,  and  augments  the 
feeling  of  fulness  and  constriction  in  the  chest, 

Stimvlavis. — The  great  debility  which  verj-  genenilly  accom- 
panies an  attack  of  acut«  bronchitis  in  advanced  life,  obliges  us, 
in  most  instances  from  an  early.pcriod,  to  give  wine  end  other 
stimuli ;  and  nothing  is  more  likely  to  hazard  the  safety  of  the 
aged  patient  than  a  blind  and  rigid  adherence  1o  low  diet  and 
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antiphlogistic  treatment.  From  the  very  beginning,  but  particu- 
larly after  the  more  important  symptoms  have  been  subdued,  and, 
above  all,  on  the  general  accession  of  the  sectetive  stage,  when  the 
pulse  will  have  become  less  frequent,  and  the  heat  of  the  surface 
will  have  moderated,  beef-tea,  chicken  or  mutton  broth,  and 
chicken-panada  may  be  allowed,  and  are  even  necessary.  When 
there  is  universal  muco-crepitation,  pointing  out  extensive  disease, 
and  copious  secretion,  and  when  with  this  state  of  the  bronchi 
the  pulse  is  compressible,  or  open  and  soft,  wine  may  be  given 
in  moderate  quantities,  not  only  with  the  eflfect  of  maintaining 
strength,  but  often  with  marked  benefit  to  the  local  symptoms. 
Persons  accustomed  to  high  living,  and  to  the  daily  use  of  wine 
and  fermented  liquors,  require  these  stimuli  sooner  than  persons 
of  more  abstemious  habits.  Among  the  poor,  the  ill-fed  and  ill- 
clothed,  accustomed  to  large  quantities  of  porter  or  ale,  often  dis- 
placing essential  articles  of  food,  or  who  freely  indulge  in  ardent 
spirits,  the  wonted  stimulus  is  generally  more  beneficial  than  wine. 
Porter  is  usually  very  refreshing,  and  in  doubtful  circumstances 
may  be  given  early  in  all  debilitated  subjects.  All  stimuli  of  this 
kind  should,  in  the  first  instance,  be  cautiously  administered ;  and 
if  any  doubt  exists  as  to  the  propriety  of  continuing  them,  the 
sesqui-carbonate  of  ammonia  with  camphor  should  be  substituted. 

Oeneral  Outline  of  the  Treatment — In  slight  attacks,  where  there 
is  little  or  no  imeasiness  in  the  chest,  the  respiration  tolerably  free, 
the  pulse  but  little  if  at  all  affected,  and  where  the  negative  infor- 
mation yielded  by  percussion  and  auscultation  satisfies  us  tliat  there 
is  merely  catarrhal  irritation  or  erethism  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane,  the  exhibition  of  a  gentle  laxative,  castor-oil  or  rhu- 
barb with  magnesia,  and  at  bed-time  an  antimonial  with  or  with- 
out a  sedative,  the  tincture  of  conium  or  henbane,  together  with 
a  bland  diet,  abstinence  from  wine  and  fermented  liquors,  and 
confinement  to  bed,  will  in  general  be  sufficient  to  remove  the 
symptoms,  or  prevent  their  assuming  a  more  severe  character.  Too 
much  must  not  be  attempted.  The  catarrhal  variety  of  the  disease 
seems  very  frequently  to  have  a  determinate  duration. 

Many  cases  of  this  description  are  speedily  cured  by  a  totally 
opposite  mode  of  treatment, — ^viz.,  by  the  use  of  stimuli  A  general 
practitioner  of  much  experience  assures  me  that  he  seldom  fails  in 
ordinary  catarrhal  attacks  by  prescribing  three  or  four  glasses  of 
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sherry  aegas  in  the  course  of  the  day ;  aud  a  Scotch  physiciau,  a 
very  old  friend  of  my  own,  ia  equally  successful  with  what  he  calls 
a  stiff  tumbler  of  whisky-toddy  at  bed-time.  This  stimulating 
plan  has  the  authority  of  Laennec,  who  recommeudeil,  at  the  same 
hour,  a  glass  of  eait-dc-vie  with  warm  water.  lu  the  abaeuce  of 
all  feverish  tendency,  I  certainly  know  of  no  better  treatment  than 
a  foot-lmth,  a  glass  of  whisky  or  brandy-toddy,  and  six  or  eight 
drops  of  laudanum,  with  two  or  three  di*ops  more  of  chloric  ether. 
The  practice,  however,  requii'es  consideration,  and  should  seldom 
be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  individual  himself. 

In  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  disease,  when  it  occupies  the 
smaller  bronchi  and  air-cells,  active  treatment  is  seldom  demanded, 
and  is  generally  inadmissible  in  the  latter  instance,  when  it 
assumes  a  suffocative  character;  but  if,  with  the  local  signs  of 
broucMtis,  the  symptoms  are  of  a  sthenic  type,  the  pulse  firm,  the 
dyspnoea  considerable,  and  the  heat  of  the  surface  increased,  what- 
ever may  be  the  age  of  the  patient,  and  should  there  be  no  com- 
plication strictly  forbidding  it,  bleeding  either  from  the  arm,  oi' 
locally  by  cupping  or  leeching,  is  indicated,  though  not  indispen- 
sable The  quantity  of  blood  to  be  taken  must  be  regulated  by 
the  state  of  the  pulse  and  the  nature  of  the  sjinptoms.  General 
blood-letting  should  hardly  ever  be  repeated,  and  experience  is 
altogether  in  favour  of  local  bleeding,  particularly  of  cupping 
between  the  shoulders.  The  bowels  should  at  once  be  opened, 
and  afterwards  regulated  by  mild  aperients.  Active  purging  is 
objectionable ;  it  is  not  only  exhausting  but  interferes  with  the 
action  of  other  remedies.  The  diet  should  be  light  but  sufficiently 
nutritious ;  and  even  in  the  severest  cases  perseverance  in  absti- 
nence ought  not  to  be  insisted  upon.  A  saline  mixture,  consisting 
of  the  liquor  ammoniie  acetatis,  nitre,  and  small  doses  of  tartar 
emetic,  or  ipec^uanha  wine,  with  or  without  the  tincture  of  hen- 
bane or  conium,  may  bo  prescribed  fi'om  the  commencement,  and 
continued  so  long  as  febrile  e>'mptoma  are  present,  with  the  view 
of  detennining  to  the  skin  and  kidneys,  and  of  relaxing  the 
exhalants  in  the  affected  membrane,  and  thereby  promoting  the 
normal  termination  of  the  disease.  The  temperature  of  the  apart- 
ment shoidd  be  maintained  at  60°  or  65°.  Blisters  and  other 
severe  counter-irritants  are  injurious  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
uiaease,  before  the  heat  of  the  nkin   is  reduced   and  sei^retinu 
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matured  Stimulating  expectorants  are  equally  hurtful  until  then. 
The  cough  should  be  relieved  by  henbane,  conium  or  lettuca  If 
these  sedatives  fail,  opiates  may  be  substituted ;  but  as  all  prepa- 
rations of  this  otherwise  precious  medicine  suppress  the  seci'etion 
of  the  bronchial  mucous  surface  and  check  expectoration,  its 
exhibition  should  be  delayed.  On  the  abatement  of  febrile  reaction, 
wine  and  other  stimulants  are  admissible,  and  sometimes  indis- 
pensable, from  the  onset  of  the  disease,  should  it  display  at  this 
period  an  asthenic  tendency.  In  enfeebled,  broken  down,  cachectic 
habits,  consequent  to  intemperance  and  deficient  nourishment,  or 
both,  gin,  brandy,  or  whisky  is  often  of  more  service  in  pre- 
serving vital  power  than  wine  or  less  powerful  stimuli  They 
should  be  given  in  small  quantities,  well  diluted  with  warm  water, 
every  hour  or  two,  till  the  danger  has  passed  away.  Occasionally 
the  prostration  is  so  alarming,  even  in  the  most  temperate,  that 
the  strength  requires  to  be  supported  from  the  first  invasion  of 
the  disease,  and  we  are  compelled  to  give  wine,  with  as  much 
nourishment  as  can  be  taken,  while  at  the  same  time  it  may  be 
necessary  to  abstract  blood  locally,  on  account  of  pain  or  pul- 
monary engorgement  threatening  pneumonia.  In  certain  cases  of 
great  bronchial  accumulation  often  proceediog  from  a  paralyzed 
condition  of  the  bronchial  muscles  and  general  prostration,  emetics 
are  of  signal  service  in  stimulating  the  pneumo-gastric  nerves,  and 
mechanically  assisting  the  expulsion  of  the  contained  secretion, 
and  their  repetition  is  frequently  advisable.  Extreme  cases  of 
this  kind,  threatening  immediate  suffocation,  are  otherwise  best 
encountered  by  brandy,  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  with 
camphor,  and  turpentine  epithems  to  the  neck,  chest,  and  spine. 
All  narcotics  should  be  abandoned  in  these  and  like  circumstances, 
and  if  returned  to,  they  should  be  given  only  in  such  small  doses 
as  to  avoid  their  depressing  effects  on  the  nervous  system. 

When  associated  with  gastritis  or  gastro-enteritis,  an  exclusive 
attention  to  the  bronchial  affection  wiU  end  in  disappointment. 
The  excessive  prostration  which  generally  accompanies  this  com- 
plication of  the  disease,  and  the  nervous  and  typhoid  symptoms 
that  rapidly  appear  and  often  precede  a  fatal  termination,  indicate 
the  necessity  of  upholding  vital  power,  and  abstaining  from  all 
means  likely  to  diminish  the  strength  of  the  patient.  Tenderness 
at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  with  retching  or  vomiting,  calls  for  the 
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applicatiuu  of  leeclies  to  this  r^on,  and  they  are  freqututly  of 
great  service  not  only  in  relieving  the  gastric  disorder,  but  in 
moderating  the  cough  and  checking  the  vomiting,  which  generally 
terminates  a  paroxysm  when  there  is  much  irritability  of  the 
stomach.  The  mere  existence,  however,  of  nausea,  retching  or 
vomiting,  is  no  evidence  of  the  presence  of  gastritis ;  add  the  tongiie 
is  very  often  much  loaded  where  the  lining  of  the  stomach  is 
perfectly  free  from  disease,  the  whole  gastric  mucous  surface 
sympathizing  with  the  condition  of  the  bronchial  membrane  with- 
out participating  in  the  inflammation.  People  accustomed  to  the 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  and  of  intemperate  habits  are  more  fre- 
quently the  subjects  of  this  gastric  or  gastro-enteric  complication, 
and  bear  even  local  depletion  badly.  When  there  is  much  heat  in 
the  region  of  the  stomach,  with  tenderness,  acidulated  drinks  are 
grateful,  and,  by  reducing  inflammatory  action,  exercise  a  beneficial 
effect  on  the  whole  system. 

The  co-existence  of  the  gouty  diathesis  will  require,  in  addition 
to  the  means  already  advised,  the  remedies  suited  to  this  habit  of 
body ;  and  it  will  often  be  observed  that  imtil  an  impression  lias 
been  made  on  the  phenomena  indicating  this  peculiar  condition  of 
the  system,  the  bronchial  irritation  continues  undiminished.  Of 
all  the  medicines  at  present  known  for  their  salutary  influence 
over  gout,  colcliicum  is  the  one  most  depended  upon,  and  here  its 
Specific  virtues  are  equally  well  attested.  In  the  imcomplicated 
states  of  the  disease,  it  has  been  recommended  by  several  authors ; 
and  according  to  Dr  Hastings  {after  Dr  Badham.  one  of  the 
earliest  and  beat  writers  on  the  disease),  ns  quoted  by  Dr  Forbes,' 
"  it  allays  the  cough,  promotes  the  flow  of  urine,  keeps  up  a  regular 
alvine  discharge,  and  can  be  given  much  more  generally  than 
squills,  because  it  does  not  produce  that  feverishness  which  results 
txom  the  use  of  the  latter  remedy,  and  can  therefore  be  employed 
where  there  is  considerable  fever."  It  is,  however,  a  powerful 
medicine,  and  requires  great  caution  in  its  exhibition  in  the  aged 
and  infirm.  Colchicum  with  diaphoretics  or  diuretics,  particularly 
the  nitrate  of  potash,  is  ahw  of  much  value  in  the  rheumatic  form 
of  the  disease, 

•  1m.  tit.,  p,  ei. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

BRONCHITIS  CHRONICA,  CATARRHUS  SENILIS,  CHRONIC 

CATARRH,  OR  WINTER  COUGH. 

Cough,  with  expectoration,  is  perhaps  the  most  frequent  of  all 
the  infirmities  incident  to  old  age.  With  advancing  years,  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  and  viscidity  of  the  natural  secretion  of 
the  bronchi  seems  to  take  place,  and  mfimy,  after  they  have  arrived 
at  the  declining  period  of  life,  or  long  before  that,  expectorate,  on 
first  awakening  in  the  morning,  and  occasionally  during  the  day, 
mucus  more  or  less  abundant  and  tenacious,  without  pain  or 
difficulty.  When  the  cough  and  secretion  are  moderate,  and  the 
respiration  and  circulation  tmafiected,  this  can  scarcely  be  con- 
sidered disease;  but  such  individuals  are  peculiarly  liable  to  catar- 
rhal attacks,  and  in  winter  are  frequently  the  subjects  of  acute 
bronchitis. 

History. — An  increase  in  the  natural  secretion  of  the  respiratory 
mucous  membrane,  and  a  morbid  alteration  in  its  quality,  occasion- 
ing cough,  more  or  less  troublesome  according  to  the  amoimt  of 
secretion  and  the  degree  of  irritation,  are  the  chief  symptoms  of 
chronic  catarrh.  In  advanced  years,  persons  of  a  relaxed  and 
feeble  habit  of  body,  especially  those  who  have  been  subject  to 
cataiThal  attacks  in  early  life,  and  have  shown  at  one  time  or 
other  the  signs  of  scrofula,  are  seldom  free  firom  these  symptoms 
during  some  portion,  or  the  greater  part  of  the  winter.  On  the 
return  of  summer,  the  cough  and  expectoration  abate ;  they  probably 
altogether  disappear,  again  to  recur  on  the  accession  of  cold 
weather.  From  year  to  year  the  same  course  is  observed;  the 
attacks  become  more  frequent,  are  of  longer  duration,  and  the 
intervals  between  each  diminish,  till  by  degrees  the  derangement 
becomes  permanent,  and  there  is  habitual  cough  with  expectora- 
tion, subject  to  fluctuations  in  degree. 
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Such  is  the  usual  history  of  this  complaint  as  observed  in  old 
people.  In  other  instances,  after  an  attack  of  acute  bronchitis, 
some  cough  with  expectoration  remain ;  the  more  violent  symptoms 
have  entirely  subsided,  but  have  left  behind  them  an  irritability 
of  the  affected  membrane  and  a  disposition  to  pretematnral  secre- 
tion which  sometimes  continue  throughout  life,  and  are  hable  to 
exacerbations  dependent  on  ever-varying  states  of  the  atmosphere, 
a.  deviation  from  ordinary  and  regular  habits,  and  all  the  usua] 
exciting  and  sustaining  causes  influencing  the  progress  and  char- 
acter of  chronic  disease — the  catarrhal  irritation  being  easily 
aggravated,  or  passing  with  facility  into  acute  or  subacute  inilam- 
mation. 

In  its  essential  characters,  chronic  catarrh  only  differs  from  the 
acute  variety  of  the  disease  in  the  milder  nature  of  the  sjinptoms, 
ifa  protracted  duration,  and  the  absence  of  febrile  excitement. 
So  long  as  it  is  limited  to  the  larger  bronchi,  and  preserves  a 
simple  form,  the  pulse  continues  natural,  and  the  complaint  may 
peisist  for  almost  any  period,  witb  very  little  or  no  difficulty  of 
breathing.  Generally,  however,  the  acute  attacks  to  which  the 
patient  is  constantly  exposed  are  sncceeded  by  more  or  less 
dyspncea,  with  wheezing;  and  when  they  are  frequently  repeated, 
the  respiration,  if  not  permanently  impeded,  is  easily  embarrassed 
on  the  least  exertion,  and  the  pulse  quickens.  As  the  disease 
advances,  and  the  lesions  consequent  to  it  appear,  there  is  invari- 
ably some  shortness  of  breath,  occasionally  assuming  an  asthmatic 
character.  The  general  health  at  the  same  time  gradually  gives 
way,  and  the  sufferer  acquires  the  habits  and  aspect  of  a  confirmed 
invalid.  The  mild  and  uncomplicated  forms  may  exist  for  many 
years  with  comparatively  little  inconvenience,  and  cases  are  con- 
stantly presenting  themselves  wberein  the  individuals  have  ex- 
pectorated in  no  inconsiderable  quantities  for  thirty  or  forty 
years,  without  the  general  health  apparently  suffering  by  the 
derangement 

Charaeter  of  the  ErpectortUion. — The  quantity,  quality,  and 
colour  of  the  sputa  are  subject  to  infinite  modifications,  and 
though  in  many  instances  the  appearances  are  pretty  uniform, 
variations  are  perpetually  taking  place  in  protracted  cases.  Ac- 
cording to  the  general  character  of  the  bronchial  secretion,  names 
have  been  given,  and  on  attempt  made  to  divide  the  disease  into 
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correspondiDg  forms.  Laeimec  and  his  followers  have  called  it 
"  dry  catarrh  "  (a  name  which  he  himself  observes  involves  a  con- 
tradiction) when  the  cough  is  dry,  or  only  accomi)anied  with  the 
expectoration  of  small,  round  globules,  free  from  air,  semi-trans- 
parent, and  of  a  pearl-gray  colour;  "humid  ormucous  catarrh"  when 
the  sputa  are  yellow,  gray,  or  puriform,  and  more  or  less  opaque 
and  abimdant;  when  they  are  transparent,  clear,  ropy,  and  resemble 
white  of  ^g  mixed  with  wattr,  it  has  been  called  "pituitous 
catarrh."  The  more  fluid  portion  of  the  expectoration  proceeds 
from  the  general  surface  of  the  respiratory  mucous  membrane,  the 
more  viscid  from  the  muciparous  glands,  but  neither  during  life, 
nor  on  post-mortem  examination,  can  these  different  modifications 
of  the  sputa  be  connected  with  a  peculiar  and  distinctive  state  of 
that  membrane — be  predicated  before  death ;  and  I  agree  with  Dr 
Watson,  "that  there  are  by  no  means  such  differences  in  the 
symptoms  or  treatment  of  the  several  forms  of  chronic  bronchitis 
as  to  make  these  numerous  subdivisions  of  any  practical  utility." 
In  a  large  number  of  cases  the  sputa  are  opaque,  yellow,  greenish, 
or  gray,  sometimes  nearly  black,  and  frothy.  The  expectoration 
runs  together,  but  it  is  often  nummular.  The  grayish  sputa  are 
generally  more  viscid,  and  expectorated  in  irregularly  shaped, 
round,  ragged  masses,  floating  in  a  turbid  mucus  of  the  same 
colour,  but  sometimes  sinking  if  dropped  into  pure  water.  The 
yellow,  green,  and  gray  shades  predominate  in  long  protracted 
cases.  According  to  Hodgkin,*  the  yellow  shades  seem  to  belong 
to  the  mucus  itself;  the  green  and  the  gray  appear  to  depend 
upon  the  membrane  by  which  they  were  secreted,  or  by  which 
they  have  been  in  contact  Although  in  acute  bronchitis,  or  in 
recent  cases  of  chronic  bronchitis  supervening  ui)on  this  form  of 
the  disease,  the  inspection  of  the  sputa,  in  connection  with  the 
other  symptoms,  affords  important  information,  a  return  from  the 
opaque,  diflBuent,  white,  yellow,  or  green,  to  the  transparent  and 
viscid  secretion,  generally  indicating  an  increase  in  the  bronchial 
irritation  (Andral);  yet  in  protracted  cases  of  the  chronic  and 
apyrexial  form  of  the  disease,  a  consideration  of  the  quality  and 
colour  of  the  secretion  seldom  yields  "  any  direct,  practical  re- 
sults." 
The  sputa,  generally  tasteless,  or  nearly  insipid  and  inodorous, 

^  Lectares  on  the  Mnconi  and  Serous  Membrane,  vol.  i.  p.  66. 
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are  swne&nes  saline,  or  or  a  mawkish  sweetness ;  at  other  times 
they  are  extremely  foetid.  This  conditiou  ia  more  frequently 
observed  in  senile  chronic  bronchitis,  with  irritative  febrile  excite- 
ment; and  in  the  instances  which  have  fallen  under  my  observa- 
tion, the  sputa  have  generally  been  copious,  pale  yellow,  frothy, 
and  adhesive,  flowing  out  in  a  homogeneous  moss  from  the  con- 
taining vessel.  Foetid  expectoration  is  often  connected  with  dilated 
bronchi,  but  it  frequently  exists  without  this  lesion ;  and  as  dilated 
bronchi  occur  without  foetor  of  the  sputa,  the  offensive  odour  would 
appear  to  proceed  from  the  elimination  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
from  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  and  its  admixture  with 
the  expectoration,  ratlier  than  from  the  prolonged  retention  of  the 
secretion  through  diminished  muscular  power  of  the  bronchi,  or 
perhaps  a  paralysed  conditiou  of  the  ciliary  movements.  In  a 
recent  case  terminating  fatally  by  pneumonia,  and  in  which  the 
expectoration  had  for  several  months  been  so  offensive  as  to  pollute 
a  large  ward,  no  cavities  nor  dilated  bronchi  existed  The  odour 
had  entirely  ceased  after  death,  there  being  no  trace  of  it  in  the 
sputa  at  the  post-morlem  examination,  though  the  man  was  known 
to  have  had  chronic  catarrh,  with  this  pecnliarity,  for  many  years. 

ConiplicatioTis  and  Seqiuhe. — With  the  advance  of  life  and 
continuance  of  the  disease  complications  occur,  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  which  is  of  infinite  more  importance  than  any 
informfttion  derived  from  the  most  careful  inspection  and  analysis 
of  the  sputa,  since  the  means  we  adopt  for  the  removal  or 
amelioration  of  the  bronchial  affection,  as  well  as  the  prt^osia, 
very  much  depend  on  the  combined  maladies.  These  are  not 
necessarily  the  results  of  the  broncliial  irritation.  The  catarrh  is 
verj'  often  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  action,  but  not 
ontrequeutly  it  is  the  very  last.  Highly  important  as  this  subject 
b,  I  must  content  myself  with  an  enumeration  only,  or,  at  best, 
with  a  brief  stimmary  of  the  more  common  complications  and 
sequehe  of  the  disease,  a  full  consideration  of  which  would  far 
exceed  my  limit*,  and  afford  ample  materials  for  several  sections 
of  thia  work. 

The  associations  now  referred  to  may  be  classed — First,  Into 
those  connected  with  conslihUvmal  disease,  contaminaCion,  or  iiy-  1 
firmUy,  and  of  these  the  most  common  in  advanced  life  are  gout,  ' 
chronic  rheumatism  and  scorbntis,  or  an  atrophic  and  scorbutic 
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condition  of  the  blood  from  senile  decay  of  the  assimilating  and 
respiratory  functions.  Nothing,  also,  is  more  common  than  the 
co-existence  of  obstinate  cutaneous  eruptions  with  chronic  bron- 
chitis in  old  age ;  and  the  rapid  disappearance  of  a  long-persisting 
eczema,  where  there  has  existed  at  the  same  time  some  degree  of 
catarrhal  irritation,  is  occasionally  followed  by  a  diffused  inflam- 
mation extending  to  the  air-cells.  The  persistence  of  chronic 
catarrh  in  the  aged,  and  its  great  frequency,  are  often  due  to  its 
numerous  complications,  and  there  seems  every  reason  to  believe 
the  more  simple  forms  or  early  stages  of  the  affection  are  some- 
times vicarious,  the  dry  and  altered  state  of  the  skin  throwing 
upon  the  bronchial  mucous  surface  duties  which  the  skin  is  no 
longer  efficiently  able  to  perform.  Under  the  head  of  'secondary 
bronchitis,  Dr  Stokes  has  given  much  interesting  information  on 
the  specific  forms  connected  with  scrofula  and  syphilis.  The 
former  association  is,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  far  &om  rare  in 
advanced  Ufa  This  combination  invests  the  disease  with  a 
peculiar  obstinacy  and  tendency  to  exasperation  on  the  appU- 
cation  of  otherwise  inoperative  causes.  These  subjects  have 
frequently  had  glandular  swellings  in  early  life,  and  entirely 
escaped  other  manifestations  of  delicacy  of  constitution  in  the 
vigour  of  manhood,  but  are  now  a  prey  to  persistent  catarrh,  or 
they  catch  cold  readily,  and  under  the  most  favourable  circum- 
stances it  hangs  long  on  them.  The  gouty  variety  of  chronic 
bronchitis  is  generally  apyrexial,  and  the  affected  membrane 
congested  rather  than  inflamed ;  but  here  again,  as  in  other  forms, 
there  exists  a  strong  predisposition  to  acute  attacks. 

Secondly,  Local  Complications, — Chronic  bronchitis  is  very  fre- 
quently associated  with  tubercles,  emphysema,  dilatation  of  the 
bronchi,  oedema  of  the  air-cells  and  cellular  tissue,  chronic 
pneumonia,  &c  A  much  greater  number  than  is  generally 
supposed,  of  old  people  suffering  from  protracted  catarrh,  have 
crude  tubercles,  in  a  dormant  state,  disseminated  throughout  the 
lungs,  not  recognisable  by  the  usual  physical  signs.  After  forty, 
Dr  Stokes  observes,  this  complication  is  not  at  all  unfrequent 
The  catarrhal  secretion  would  seem  to  act  favourably  in  retarding 
softening  of  the  tubercular  deposits,  though,  on  the  other  hand, 
when  excessive,  it  entails  wasting  of  the  body,  and,  as  M.  Beau 
has  already  remarked,  constitutes  a  peculiar  form  of  senile  con- 
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sumption.  Emphysema  is  by  far  tlie  moat  common  condition  of 
the  lung,  but,  as  obaerved  in  the  anatomical  remarks  commencing 
this  cliajjter,  it  seems  to  be  a  truly  physiological  conditioii  of  theso 
uigauB  in  the  aged,  independently  of  catarrhal  irritation,  though 
of  all  pathological  causes  this  appears  to  be  the  least  questionable 
in  its  production,  the  congested  or  inflamed  state  of  the  bronchi 
and  air-cells  destroying  their  elasticity,  and  predisposing  them  to 
dilatation  or  rupture  in  violent  expiratory  eUbrts.*  iJilatation  of 
the  bronchi  seems  in  veiy  many  cases  to  be  a  sequela  of  the 
disease,  and  very  probably  proceeds  from  a  corresponding  loss  of 
cohesion,  muscular  contractility  and  elasticity,  with  atrophy  of 
the  structures  composing  them.  Both  cedema  and  pneumonia 
exist  in  a  considerable  number  of  the  cases  proving  fatal  The 
lining  of  the  branchial  tubes  is  usually  either  thickened  or  atro- 
phied ;  but  we  anticipate  the  observations  on  the  anatomical 
characters  of  the  disease 

Thirdly  b-tiA.  fourthly.  Affections  of  the  heart  are  a  very  frequent 
association.  Dilatation  of  the  right  cavities  is  common,  and  the 
whole  heart  is  often  at  the  same  time  hj'pertrophied.  "When  val- 
vular disease  is  absent,  there  is,  in  numerous  examples,  every 
reason  to  believe  that  either  of  these  states,  or  both,  are  conse- 
cutive to  obstructed  pulmonary  circulation.  The  symptoms  of 
the  cardiac  complication  are  generally  of  the  most  distressing  and 
serious  nature.  There  is  permanent  dyspucBa,  which  the  least 
accession  of  the  inflammatory  or  congested  state  of  the  pulmonary 
mucous  membrane  augments  into  intense  anxiety.  Asthmatic 
paroxysms  occur,  and  there  is  no  sufl'ering  more  painful  than  that 
arising  from  the  supervention  of  acute  bronchitis  in  a  lung  already 
imt>eded  in  its  functions  by  emphysema  complicated  with  cardiac 
disease.     All  who  labour  imder  these  organic  lesions,  with  brou- 

*  Mr  Itnine;  baa  nndered  it  highly  probable  (hat  fntlj  ilegeneration  at  (he 
tisme  nf  the  lung  is  aoe  of  the  anatomical  conditious  od  which  tliia  lota  of  ila 
ehuticity  and  contractility  depend ;  while  Dr  Jonner's  ohsermtiaiia  Lara  led  him  to 
the  concliuiott  Ibot  the  moat  frequent  anatomical  chaogo  of  the  long  haring  Ihia 
reaott  i>  fihroau  degunecation, — the  coniequoDce,  he  aays,  of  the  exudation  of  thnt 
TUiet;  of  lymph  which  oacapea  from  the  capillajiea,  whore  they  are  the  vul  uf 
•light  bot  long-continned  congeatian  in  ■  persou  of  tolerably  healthy  conalitu- 
tion.  So  common  U  the  exadatioo  of  thia  variety  of  lymph,  be  oontinnea,  in  the 
cougeation  of  old  persotw.  that  the  changea  of  tiunct  which  remit  bom  ita  pre- 
ac-Dce  are  to  be  reckoned  among  the  degeacralloiu  incident  to  old  age. — Mtd.  Ch. 
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chial  irritation,  are  ever  in  a  critical  state  of  health.  A  common 
cold  often  proves  fatal  to  them,  and  they  die  asphyxiated,  with  the 
lungs  engorged  and  oedematoua  Congestion  of  the  liver,  and 
other  abdominal  viscera,  as  well  as  general  dropsy,  are  common 
accompaniments  of  the  cardiac  complication  of  the  disease,  while 
effusion  into  the  shut  cavities,  the  pericardium  included,  as  often 
attends  the  closing  scena  Anasarca  is  a  frequent  symptom  in 
protracted  catarrh  in  the  aged,  and  in  the  winter  season  especially 
is  often  coetaneous  with  an  aggravation  of  the  disease.  Generally 
indicating,  in  these  cases,  some  organic  change  in  the  heart  or 
kidneys,  it  may  be  regarded  as  an  unfavourable  feature;  but  it 
occasionally  simply  arises  fiom  general  debility  or  venous  conges- 
tion, owing  to  impeded  respiration,  and  disappears  on  the  bronchial 
affection  and  difficulty  of  breathing  subsiding.  Many  very  infirm 
bedridden  people  thus  recover,  to  be  again  attacked  at  another 
time.  Still,  it  is  an  important  symptom,  though,  in  the  absence 
of  renal  or  cardiac  disease,  not  alarming.  When  persistent,  the 
kidneys  are  frequently  granular,  and  the  catarrh  is  then  commonly 
the  result  of  this  degeneration,  occurring,  according  to  Eayer,  in 
about  seven-eighths  of  the  chronic  form  of  granular  kidney.  An 
albuminous  state  of  the  urine,  pain  in  the  loins,  disordered  diges- 
tion, a  sallow,  cachectic  countenance,  with  or  without  dropsy,  are 
the  principal  symptoms  of  this  important  association,  from  which 
a  considerable  number  of  the  aged  poor  received  into  workhouses 
suffer, — the  cough,  expectoration,  and  difficulty  of  breathing,  be- 
ing not  unfrequently  the  prominent  symptoms  compelling  them 
to  seek  relief.  The  cardiac  and  renal  complications  of  chronic 
catarrh  are  among  the  most  serious  to  which  the  aged  are  exposed. 
They  reciprocally  react  upon  each  other,  and  constantly  peril  the  life 
of  the  sufferer.  Temporary  relief  may  be  procured  by  judicious 
treatment,  and  the  invalid  may  be  preserved  from  exasperated 
attacks  of  the  bronchial  affection  by  regimen,  climate,  and  clothing; 
but  sooner  or  later  this  or  that  complication  generally  terminates 
fatally,  by  oedema  of  the  limgs,  engorgement  of  their  structure, 
or  the  supervention  of  pneumonia. 

Fifthly,  The  simultaneous  existence  of  hepatic  and  gastric  irri- 
tation is  very  common,  when  the  bronchial  disease  is  of  long  dura- 
tion, and  the  functions  of  the  lungs  much  impeded :  either  may 
be  singly  present,  but  usually  both  are  observed,  and  the  combina- 
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tioD,  with  impaired  digestion,  is  extremely  frequent,  indeed,  few 
[irotracted  cases  are  without  it.  The  gastro-hepatic  association 
usually  proceeds  pari  passu  with  the  original  affection,  but  is  sub- 
ject to  variation  in  degree,  like  the  catarrhal  irritation  itself. 
Among  the  chief  symptoms  characterising  it,  we  observe  uneasi- 
ness in  the  region  of  the  liver,  with  increased  secretion  of  abuonual 
bile  ;  a  capricious  appetite,  with  ludigeation,  and  flatulent  disten- 
sion of  the  stomach  aud  bowels.  Pain  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis 
and  along  the  upper  part  of  the  abdomen  is  seldom  absent,  although 
every  other  symptom  of  chroiiic  gastritis  may  be  wimting.  Not. 
unfrequently  the  gastric  irritation  exceeds  in  severity  the  bronchial 
alTuotion.  The  cough  then  creates  pain  in  the  stomach,  where 
there  is  sometimes  a  constant  gnawing  uneasiness,  which  absorbs 
the  whole  attention  of  the  patient,  and  to  which  he  ascribes  all  his 
ailment  For  a  long  time,  the  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs  is 
functional,  but  the  continued  irritation  occasionally  ends  iu  struc- 
tural disease  of  the  stomach.  Usually  the  combination  with 
hepatic  derangement  only  proceeds  from  congestion  of  the  liver, 
the  impeded  respiration  and  imperfect  aeration  of  the  blood  ob- 
structing its  circulation,  and  causing  it  to  take  on  a  supplementary 
action  ;  but  in  other  instances  the  catarrhal  affection  is  acciden- 
tally associated  with  organic  disease,  involving  its  structure.  In 
the  former  case,  the  liver  is  generally  foimd  ext«nding  beyond  its 
natural  limits,  and  on  poat-^norlevi  examination,  somewhat  softened, 
and  highly  engorged.  The  vicarious  action  which  the  liver  and 
kidneys  assimie  iu  numerous  examples  of  protracted  catarrh,  is  nol 
confined  to  these  organs.  Sometimes  an  extremely  offensive  odour 
is  emitted  by  the  skiiL  This  odour  has  lieen  noticed  by  several 
authors,  especially  by  Canstatt.  If  recent,  and  very  offensive,  it 
usually  indicates  approaching  ilissolution.  In  two  instances  it 
preceded  death  by  only  a  few  days,  but  in  both  it  appeared  sud- 
denly. The  bnmth  and  whole  sm-face,  in  one  of  these  cases,  were 
so  highly  tainted,  where  a  few  hours  before  nothing  of  the  kind 
was  perceived,  that  with  the  presence  of  typhoid  symptoms  rapidly 
suporveniug,  I  diagnosed  sudden  gangrene  of  the  lung.  On  post- 
viortem  examination,  however,  both  lungs  exhibited  only  Uie  usual 
signs  of  chronic  bronchitis,  with  crude  tulwrcles,  and  recent  con- 
solidation of  part  of  one  of  the  lower  lobes.  Intensely  fixtid 
expectoration  and  cutaneous  exhalation  take  place,  therefore,  with- 
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out  appreciable  deviation  fiom  the  ordinary  anatomical  characters 
of  persistent  chronic  catarrh. 

Anatomical  Chamcters. — The  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchi 
presents  various  degrees  of  injection  and  shades  of  colour,  from  a 
pale  rose  to  a  deep  red  or  reddish-brown  tint ;  sometimes  of  a 
bright  scarlet,  it  is  more  frequently  of  a  purple  or  livid  hua  Cases 
are  recorded  by  Bayle  and  Andral^  in  which  the  membrane  was 
perfectly  white  throughout  all  its  extent,  and  without  any  other 
appreciable  alteration  "  in  individuals  presenting  all  the  symptoms 
of  an  inveterate  chronic  bronchitis,  with  puriform  expectoration." 
This  whiteness  is,  however,  comparatively  rare  in  senile  chronic 
catarrh.  Out  of  a  great  number  of  examinations,  I  have  only  met 
with  it  once,  and  that  in  a  man  seventy-seven  years  of  age,  where, 
though  the  expectoration  was  very  abundant,  and  had  been  so  for 
ten  or  twelve  years,  it  was  of  a  serous,  or  sero-mucous  character. 
He  appeared  to  succumb  from  mere  exhaustion  of  the  vital  powers. 
In  protracted  cases,  and  particularly  where  the  secretion  has  been 
of  a  purulent,  or  muco-purulent  nature,  the  bronchial  membitme 
is  occasionally  minutely  granular,  resembling  deep  red  velvet,  or 
rather  plush,  thus  simulating  the  granular  state  of  the  eyelids  in 
persistent  chronic  conjunctivitis,  and  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach,  mentioned  by  Louis,  as  sometimes  accompanying 
softening  of  this  structure.  It  is  usually,  at  the  same  time,  hyper- 
trophied,  though  occasionally,  and  that  far  from  unfrequently, 
atrophied.  Softening  and  ulceration  are  extremely  rare.  One  of 
the  most  common  changes  in  the  chronic  bronchitis  of  old  people 
is  a  pretematui'al  development  or  hypertrophy  of  the  longitudinal 
fibres  of  the  bronchi,  presenting  whitish,  raised,  thread-like  cords, 
contrasting  with  the  surrounding  lividity.  The  cartilaginous  rings 
at  the  origin  of  the  subdivisional  tubes  are  generally  ossified,  and 
the  various  forms  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi  are  frequently 
observed.  The  other  lesions  usually  found  are  narroiving,  and 
obliteration  of  the  minute  bronchial  tubes  from  tliickening,  and 
plastic  inflammation,  affecting  sometimes  a  considerable  portion  of 
their  tract,  communicating  to  the  lung  a  tough,  doughy,  uncrepi- 
tating  character,  and  scarcely  emitting  any  fluid  when  cut; 
oedema,  with  pitting  on  pressure,  and  copious  serous  discharge  on 
incision ;  emphysema,  vesicular,  interlobular,  and  subpleural,  the 
latter  afiPecting  especially  the  margins  of  the  lungs ;  pneum^onia; 
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n  into  the  serom  cavities;  congtalion  of  the  hrain, 
kcffusion  into  the  ventricles ;  alUraiions  in  the  heart  and  great 
The  other  lesions  likely  to  be  discovered  niBy  be  deduced 
from  what  baa  been  B&id  on  the  frequent  coincidence  of  chronic 
bronchitis,  with  gastric,  hepatic,  and  nephritic  disease. 

Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  chronic  bronchitis  do  not 
differ  &om  those  accompanying  the  second  stage  of  the  acute  forma 
of  the  disease.  In  both  states  the  mechanical  causes  influencing 
the  respiratory  sounds  are  analogous,  or  so  nearly  allied  that  the 
ifiles  can  hardly  vary;  and  in  simple  chronic  catarrh,  without 
co-existent  pulmonary  condensation,  effusion,  or  engorgement  of 
the  substance  of  the  lung,  the  chest  continues  resonant  on  i>er- 
cuBsion.  Universal  clearness  on  percussion,  and  the  presence  of 
the  dry  and  moist  riilea  are  therefore  the  characteristic  physical 
signs  of  uncomplicated  chronic  bronchitis.  The  rates  are  modified 
by  the  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane,  and  the  fluidity  or 
tenacity  of  the  secretion.  If  the  tnl>es  are  narrowed,  and  the 
ingress  of  the  air  is  gi-eatly  impeded,  we  shall  have  the  r&le  of  a 
hissing  or  sibilous  character.  This  sound  appears  to  be  confined 
to  the  minut«r  bronchi.  The  sonorous,  cooing,  or  grave  variety, 
has  its  seat  in  the  larger  tubes,  and,  according  as  the  secretion 
exists  in  either  of  these  set  of  bronchi,  or  in  the  air-cells  of  the 
Inngs,  will  the  respiration  be  marked  by  fine  crepitation  or  large 
crepitatioD,  the  crepitation  arising  from  the  bursting  of  small  or 
large  bubbles  in  tubes  of  smaller  or  larger  calibre.  When  both 
lungB  are  affected,  which  is  almost  always  the  case,  all  varieties 
of  the  dry  and  moist  riles  may  be  heard  in  different  parts  of  the 
chest.  In  one  place  the  rale  may  be  sibilant,  immediately  con- 
tiguous it  may  be  sonorous,  depending  on  the  size  and  condition 
of  the  tubes ;  while  not  far  off,  in  some  other  part  of  the  chest,  we 
hear  the  sub-crepitating  or  muco-crepitating  rflle  only.  In  general, 
the  sonorous  and  muco-crepititing  rftles  predominate,  thus  indi- 
cating the  seat  of  the  affection  to  be  in  the  larger  tubes,  or 
drowning  by  their  intensity  the  finer  rftles  of  the  smaller  tu1>es. 
The  r^es  are  ever  varying  with  the  state  of  the  affected  membrane 
as  to  dryness  or  moisture ;  and  after  a  copious  expectoration,  a 
complete  emptying  of  the  bronchi,  the  moist  rilles  sometimes 
wholly  disappear  for  a  tunc,  and  are  replaced  by  the  dry  ones. 
In  confirmed  cases,  where  there  is  general  and  habitual  engoi^ge- 
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ment  of  the  membrane,  the  natural  respiratory  murmur  is  wholly 
absent  or  greatly  modified  and  masked  by  the  abnormal  sounds ; 
and  in  exasperated  cases,  limited  in  extent,  the  return  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  is  one  of  the  first  indications  of  an  abatement 
of  the  attack.  The  dry  musical  r&les  are  in  general  more  favour- 
able than  the  moist,  the  sonorous  more  so  than  the  sibilant ;  and 
of  the  moist  r&les,  the  muco-crepitating  is  more  satisfactory  than 
the  crepitating  or  sub-crepitating.  The  grave,  sonorous,  and  muco- 
crepitating  rides  have  their  seat  in  the  larger  bronchi,  where  the 
disease  may  last  for  years  without  danger  to  life.  When  intense, 
and  near  the  surface  of  the  lung,  analogous  vibrations  are  dis- 
covered on  applying  the  hand  to  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
chest  These  rides  are  occasionally  audible  to  the  patient  himself, 
and  wheezing  is  heard  some  distance  ofif.  Occasionally  we  detect 
a  sudden  diminution  in  the  intensity  of  the  existing  r&le,  or  respi- 
ratory murmur,  under  the  stethoscope;  at  other  times,  where 
neither  has  been  heard  a  short  time  before,  a  rapid  appearance  of 
one  or  other  has  occurred,  probably  after  a  paroxysm  of  coughing. 
The  temporary,  partial,  or  complete  occlusion  of  a  principal  tube 
by  the  secretion,  aided  perhaps  by  spasm,  and  consequent  impedi- 
ment to  the  passage  of  the  air,  is  the  cause  of  this,  and  is  one  of 
the  most  common  phenomena  of  chronic  catarrh.  Death  some- 
times arises  from  the  sudden  occlusion  of  a  leading  bronchus  in 
this  manner,  as  has  been  shown  by  the  often  quoted  case  related 
by  AndraL 

The  physical  signs  are  greatly  modified  by  the  co-existence  of 
emphysema  of  the  lung;  and  as  this,  in  most  of  its  forms,  is  one  of 
the  usual  accompaniments  of  persistent  chronic  catarrh  in  the 
aged,  the  phenomena  attending  it  are  generally  present.  The 
most  important  of  these  are,  unusual  resonance  of  the  chest,  with 
diminution  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  crackling,  prolongation  of 
expiration,  and  permanent  dyspnoea,  amounting  to  orthopncea,  on 
any  increase  of  the  habitual  engorgement  of  the  bronchial  mucous 
membrane.  Dilatation  of  the  tubes  often  exists  without  obvious 
physical  signs,  but  the  diagnosis  may  frequently  be  announced  by 
the  presence  of  pectoriloquy,  cavernous  gurgling  and  respiration, 
without  coincident  constitutional  symptoms  of  tubercular  exca- 
vations. The  posterior  portions  of  the  chest,  particularly  the 
inter-scapulary  space,  is  the  usual  site  of  these  soimds.    (Edema 
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dulness  on  percussion ;  the  inspimtorj'  act  is  accom- 
panied with  a  sub-crepitating  r31e,  and  the  expectoration  being 
generally  serous,  or  consisting  of  sero-mucoua  matter,  will  awaken 
suspicion  aa  to  the  prohabOitj  of  this  complication,  which  negative 
reasoning  may  confirm,  but  these  are  no  certain  signs.  The 
diagnosis  between  this  affection  and  pneumonia  is  stated  in 
treating  of  the  latter  disease.  It  is  unnecessary  to  refer  in  thia 
place  to  tlie  physical  signs  of  the  cardiac  complication.  Tubercles, 
when  equally  diffused  through  the  lungs,  and  especially  if  accom- 
panied with  puljnonaty  emphysema,  are  in  general  not  recognisable 
by  auscultation.  If  sufficiently  numerous  to  produce  dulness  and 
modify  the  respiration,  their  presence  may  be  diagnosed  often 
with  certainty ;  but  the  peculiar  structure  of  the  lung  in  the  aged, 
and  marked  character  of  the  catarrhal  abnormal  sounds  render  the 
detection  of  crude  tubercles  exceedingly  difficult,  if  not  impossible. 
More  reliance  may  be  placed  on  the  constitutional  symptoms  and 
general  state  of  the  patient  than  on  the  signs  furnished  by  a 
physical  examination  of  the  cheat. 

Treatment. — In  a  large  proportion  of  cases  occurring  both  in 
public  and  private  practice,  the  disease  is  fully  confirmed  before 
relief  is  solicited  ;  and  among  the  poor  especially  it  is  genei'ally 
only  in  its  exasperated  forms  and  complications  that  it  presents 
itself  to  onr  notice.  Usually  considered  a  natural  attendant  upon 
old  age,  and  as  frequently  neglected  in  its  simple  state,  structural 
changes  take  place  at  an  advanced  period  in  the  affected  membrane 
and  tubes,  by  slow  degrees  invoU-ing  the  organisation  of  the  lung, 
and  then  remedial  means  fail  to  effect  more  than  a  palliation  of  the 
accompanying  symptoms.  So  long  as  the  disease  is  limited  to  the 
lining  of  the  larger  bronchi,  maintains  a  simple  form,  and  occurs 
in  a  person  whose  constitutional  powers  are  still  vigorous,  and 
who  is  in  a  position  to  avoid  the  ordinary  causes  perj>etuating  and 
aggravating  the  affection,  much  may  be  accomplished  in  warding 
off  acute  attacks,  if  we  fail  in  entirely  removing  the  malady  itself. 
Where  the  summer  remissions  are  distinct,  and  the  breathing  ia 
not  permanently  affected,  it  is  surprising  how  much  good  may  be 
obtained  by  a  judicious  recourse  to  hygienic  measures.  Under 
other  circumstances,  our  beat  endeavours  will  be  confined  to  allay* 
ing  the  cough,  moderating  excessive  secretion,  and  snpjwrting  tlie 
aystem  under  the  exhausting  effects  of  a  continued  drain  nnd 
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irritation  implicating  a  vital  function.     Further  mischief  may  thus 
be  arrested,  and  life  prolonged  with  comparative  comfort  to  extreme 

old  ag& 

Derivatives,  the  direct  application  of  medicated  vapours  to  the 
bronchial  mucous  membrane  by  inhalation,  and  the  internal 
exhibition  of  expectorants  and  sedatives,  constitute  the  principal 
remedies  in  chronic  catarrL  To  these  may  be  added  emetics, 
diuretics,  and  tonics,  change  of  air,  and  all  r^imenal  measures 
calculated  to  husband  the  strengtL  Among  the  very  best  means 
to  relieve  the  habitual  congestion  of  the  affected  tissue,  warm 
clothing,  and  especially  flannel  next  the  skin,  stands  pre-eminent. 
Without  some  such  provision,  the  best  directed  efforts  utterly  faiL 
It  is  often  marvellous,  in  aggravated  cases  complicated  with 
important  local  changes,  how  much  real  benefit  is  effected  without 
any  medicine  whatever,  by  the  equable  temperature,  the  warmth 
and  repose  of  the  bed  in  poor  persons  ill-clothed,  and  exposed  to 
all  the  inconveniences  and  vicissitudes  of  our  climate.  Even  in 
establishments  allotted  to  the  aged  and  infirm,  where  the  clothing 
is  comfortable,  and  due  attention  is  paid  to  the  ventilation  and 
temperature  of  the  dormitories,  the  greatest  good  is  very  generally 
speedily  procured  by  removing  catarrhal  subjects  to  the  infirmary, 
and  thus  avoiding  exposure  to  the  cold  air  of  the  closets  and 
passages  Some  of  the  most  threatening  attacks  proceeding  from 
an  increase  of  the  bronchial  irritation,  an  afflux  of  blood  to  the 
permanently  congested,  and  relaxed  pulmonary  mucous  surface, 
assume  a  favourable  character  in  a  few  hours,  with  little  or  no 
assistance  from  medicine,  and  the  remainder  of  the  winter  is  thus 
passed  without  danger,  or  any  persistent  accession  to  the  habitual 
catarrh. 

In  the  more  simple  varieties  of  the  disease  of  comparatively 
recent  standing,  and  where  we  may  stiD  expect  to  accomplish  a 
cure,  counter  irritation  of  the  chest  may  be  employed  along  with 
the  hygienic  measures  now  hinted  at  All  violent  remedies  of  that 
sort  should  however  be  avoided.  Blisters  and  issues  are  not  only 
of  no  benefit,  but,  on  the  contrary,  as  remarked  by  Laennec,  they 
are  only  one  more  evil  to  those  already  existing.  Any  benefit 
likely  to  accrue  from  derivation,  will  be  obtained  by  stimulating 
liniments,  which,  being  more  manageable,  and  unattended  with 
debilitating  effects,  are  better  suited  to  the  circumstances.    In  the 
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preeeding  chapter  I  have  already  alluded  to  this  claas  of  remedies, 
and  pointed  out  their  utility  in  bronchitis.  There,  also,  I  have 
spoken  of  emetics,  and  the  pecuhar  states  demanding  them. 
Heberden  recommended  them,  and  followed  them  up  by  tonics. 
Laennec  says.  "  I  have  cured  by  emetics  catarrhs  of  very  long 
standing  in  old  persons,  and  atiU  more  in  adults  and  young 
children.  In  the  case  of  an  old  lady  of  eighty-five,  who  had 
laboured  under  a  chronic  catarrh  for  eighteen  months,  with  an 
expectoration  amounting  to  two  pounds  daily,  1  prescribed  fifteen 
emetics  in  one  mouth  with  complete  success,  as  the  patient  lived 
eight  years  afterwards  free  from  complaint."  The  inhalation  of 
medicinal  substances,  especially  vapour  imbued  with  the  expecto- 
rating gums  or  creasote,  is  only  suited  to  advanced  stages ;  it  is  a 
practice  of  which  I  have  had  little  experience,  and  that  little  is 
rather  unfavourable  than  otherwise,  The  direct  repression  of  the 
secretion  by  this  means  is  a  dangerous  expedient ;  and  though  tar 
vapour  has  been  highly  praised  in  protracted  bronchitis  occurring 
in  adults,  I  question  much  its  efficacy  or  safety  in  this  disease  in 
the  aged,  though  it  would  at  first  aiglit  seem  more  peculiarly  suited 
to  the  atonic  condition  of  tlieir  system,  as  well  as  to  the  increased 
rekxation  of  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane.  Mixtures  contain- 
ing the  camjihorat*!d  or  animouiated  tincture  of  opiiun,the  vinegar  or 
oxj-mel  of  siimll8,and  ipecacuanha  wine.are  gcnerallyof  great  benefit 
in  moderating  the  cough  and  facilitating  expectoration.  Henbane 
and  couium  are  however  preferable  to  opium  and  its  compounds, 
as  accomplishing  all  that  is  required  without  occasioning  constipa- 
tion, a  not  unimportant  matter  in  managing  a  disease  very  generally 
attended  with  torpor  and  irregularity  of  the  bowels.  Still  we  are 
often  obliged  to  liave  recourse  to  them,  every  other  sedative  failing 
to  snbdue  the  bronchial  irritation.  The  objections  to  opiates  in  this 
disease,  though  not  groundless,  have  been  greatly  exaggerated.  If 
given  iu  medium  doses,  combined  with  ipecacuaoha,  the  nitrate 
of  potash,  or,  at  bed-time,  with  James'  Powder,  there  need  be  little 
apprehension  of  suppressing  expectoration  ;  and  if  they  moderate 
excessive  secretion,  a  principal  object  in  the  treatment  of  many 
cases  will  be  obtained  It  should  be  perfectly  understood,  that 
the  cough  is  a  salutary  effort  of  natui-e  to  expel  morbid  accumuk- 
tion ;  and  all  that  ought  to  be  attempted  should  be  to  restram  its 
violence  by  allaying  excessive  irritability.    Where  the  secretion  is 
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viscid,  and  only  rejected  after  protracted  coughing,  the  addition  of 
the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  bicarbonate  of  potash,  or  the  sesqui-car- 
bonate  of  ammonia,  to  the  pectoral  mixture,  will  often  render  it 
less  tenacious,  and  facilitate  its  expulsion.  In  cases  attended  with 
violent  fits  of  coughing  of  a  spasmodic  character,  and  where  there 
is  usually,  with  this  peculiarity,  much  difficulty  of  breathing,  great 
relief  is  occasionallyprocured  by  adding  chloric  ether,  or  by  pills  con- 
taining the  extract  of  conium,  extract  of  belladonna,  and  powdered 
ipecacuanha  repeated  every  three  or  four  hours,  the  dose  of  each 
ingredient  being  proportioned  to  the  severity  of  the  symptoms. 
The  compound  galbanum  pill  with  belladonna  is  sometimes  very 
beneficial  in  such  cases.  The  bowels  should  be  regulated  by  the 
mildest  aperients,  combined  with  tonics.  Unless  in  bad  weather, 
exercise,  especially  passive  exercise,  should  be  r^ularly  in- 
dulged in.  The  clothing  should  be  sufficiently  warm  to  prevent 
chilliness,  and  determine  to  the  surface,  but  not  to  overload  and 
embarrass  the  movements  of  the  chest  or  limbs.  Light  nourishing 
diet  is  necessary ;  and  though  wine  and  all  fermented  liquors  are 
injurious  if  indulged  to  excess,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  deprive 
the  patient  of  them  if  he  has  been  accustomed  to  stimulants, 
unless  on  the  supervention  of  acute  symptoms,  which,  for  a  time, 
necessarily  forbid  them. 

When  the  disease  is  entirely  chronic  in  its  nature  and  duration, 
or  is  exhausting  the  patient  by  excessive  secretion  and  restless 
nights,  the  combination  of  tonic  with  sedative  and  expectorating 
medicines  is  indicated.  The  mistura  cascarillse  comp.  is  well 
suited  to  a  nimiber  of  these  cases,  and  much  benefit  will  frequently 
be  derived  from  a  mixtui'e  containing  quinine,  conium,  and  camphor. 
An  occasional  emetic  will  then  also  be  of  service.  Quiet  nights 
may  be  secured  by  the  compound  ipecacuanha  powder,  the  extract 
of  lettuce,  or  the  compound  conium  pilL  Night  is  the  best 
time  for  narcotics,  and  if  intermitted  during  the  day,  repose  will 
be  procured  when  it  is  most  needed.  A  convenient  night  pill, 
obviating  constipation  and  checking  the  cough,  may  be  formed  of 
three  or  four  grains  of  the  compound  aloetic  piU,  with  a  quarter 
of  a  grain  of  opium,  or  an  equivalent  dose  of  the  extract  or  of  the 
muriate  of  morphia,  and  a  grain  of  ipecacuemha  powder.  Half  a 
grain  of  codeia  given  at  bed-time  is  occasionally  most  soothing,  and 
successful  in  procuring  sleep  when  other  hypnotics  fail. 
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The  metallic  astringents  are  only  safe  when  the  affection  is 
essentially  chronic,  the  skin  cool,  the  expectoration  easy  and 
abundant,  and  the  debility  and  emaciation  the  result  of  the  inor- 
dinate secretion  from  the  bronchial  surface.  Under  these  circum- 
stances great  benefit  may  be  derived  from  the  sulphate  of  iron  or 
the  sulphate  of  zinc,  in  solution  with  the  disulphate  of  quina,  to 
which  mixture  may  be  added  the  compound  camphorated  tincture 
of  opium.  The  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  is  also  a  valuable 
remedy.  On  the  whole,  however,  probably  the  best  preparation 
we  can  make  use  of  in  cases  adapted  for  this  description  of  medi- 
cine is  the  mistura  ferri  composita.  Combined  with  henbane  it 
is  serviceable  in  the  ch^nic  bronchitis  of  adults,  and  very  satis- 
factory results  are  often  obtained  from  it  in  the  atonic,  apyrexial, 
catarrhal  affections  of  the  old.  It  was,  if  I  mistake  not,  a  favourite 
remedy  with  the  lamented  Dr  Graves,  whose  skilful  resources  in 
every  department  of  practical  medicine  earned  for  him  an  endur- 
ing reputation. 

A  combination  of  tonic,  diuretic,  sedative,  and  expectorating 
medicines,  will  generally  prove  more  serviceable  than  adherence 
to  one  or  two  only  of  these  remedies,  however  unscientific  the 
union  may  appear.  Diuretics  are  among  the  very  best  medicines 
we  can  employ ;  and  their  efficacy  is  much  enhanced  by  an  occa- 
sional active  purgative,  such  as  the  compound  jalap  powder. 
Diaphoretics  are  more  suited  to  temporary  accessions  of  inflam- 
matory irritation,  but  the  difficulty  of  procuring  diaphoresis  in 
the  aged  renders  them  almost  nugatory.  Determination  to  the 
surface  is  best  preserved  by  warm  clothing.  Flannel  should 
always  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and  catarrhal  subjects  should  in 
winter  wear,  in  addition,  spun  silk. 

Abstracted  from  all  theory,  the  balsams  and  expectorating  resi- 
nous and  vegetable  substances  exert  an  undoubted  influence  over 
chronic  bronchitis.  Copaiva,  balsam  of  Tolu,  myrrh,  gum  ammo- 
niac, assafoetida,  and  the  various  preparations  of  senega  and  squills, 
but  particularly  the  latter,  have  long  preserved  a  merited  reputation 
in  this  disease.  Carried  in  the  blood,  these  medicines  modify  the 
action  of  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane, 
and  are  singularly  serviceable  in  diminishing  its  irritability,  and 
reducing  the  amount  of  secretion.  The  balsams  and  i^esinous 
substances  are,  however,  solely  adapted  to  the  advanced  apyrexial 
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state  of  the  disease,  uncomplicated  with  gastric  irritation,  and  are 
therefore  inappropriate  in  numerous  cases  of  senile  chronic  catarrh, 
where  this  association  is  very  common. 

There  is  reason  to  believe  that  a  share  of  the  efficacy  of  squills, 
senega,  the  balsams  and  turpentine,  in  chronic  bronchitis,  is  due 
to  their  physiological  effects  on  the  function  of  the  kidneys,  an 
increase  in  the  flow  of  urine  usually  coinciding  with  the  abate- 
ment of  the  pectoral  symptoms  during  their  administration ;  and 
as  it  is  easier  in  general  to  maintain  a  determination  to  the  kid- 
neys than  to  the  skin  in  elderly  persons,  diuretics,  as  we  have 
just  said,  are  a  valuable  addition  to  our  medicamenta  in  the  treat- 
ment of  all  protracted  bronchitic  affections  of  the  aged.  The 
following  fofmulse  will  be  found  well  suited  in  a  variety  of  cases 
of  senile  chronic  catarrh : 


Br  Decocti  senegsB 
Potassae  nitratis 

Tinct.  caraph.  comp.  vel  tinct.  coDii. 
Spirit!  »th.  nitr. 
Ozymellis  scills 
Fiat  haustus  ter  die  sumenduB. 

E  Liquoris  am.  acet. 
Pota8S89  acetatis 
Aceti  scillffi 
Spiriti  aeth.  nit. 
Tinct.  camph.  corap. 
Misturse  camph. 
Syrupi  aurantii 
Fiat  haustus  ter  die  sumendus. 

Br  Decocti  senegsB 

Tinct.  camph.  comp. — scillffi,  a& 
Syrupi  Tolut. 
Sumat  gss.  vel  Ji.  ter  die. 


3vij. 

388. 
388. 

3iij. 
Sss."* 

3vi. 
3i. 


3v. 
3ij. 
3iv. 


The  last  of  these  is  strongly  recommended  by  Dr  Stokes  in  the 
second  stage  of  bronchitis.  When  the  stomach  will  bear  it,  small 
doses  of  turpentine  not  only  increase  the  flow  of  urine,  but  act 
beneficially  on  the  relaxed  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  and, 
ac<5ording  to  Dr  Copland,  turpentine  is  preferable  to  the  balsam  of 
copavia,  so  much  recommended  by  Dr  Armstrong  and  others.     Dr 
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J  speaks  very  favourably  of  Venice  or  common  trnpentine, 
the  efficacy  of  wliicli  is  increased  by  combining  it  with  powdered 
senega  root  in  pills.  Most  of  the  terebintliinatoe,  however,  soon 
produce  gaatric  or  intestinal  irritation  obliging  their  diiicontinD- 
ance.  We  are  now  at  once  bronglit  to  the  consideration  of  the 
treatment  of  the  associated  states  of  the  disease. 

The  coincidence  of  gastric  irritation,  then,  generally  forbids  the 
employment  of  these  remedies — the  balsams,  giun  resins,  and  tere- 
hiuthinates.  If  the  symptoms  indicate  inflammation  of  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  the  diet  will  require  to  be  of 
the  blandest  description.  Farmaceous  food  will  generally  agreft 
better  than  any  other.  Occasional  leeching,  followed  by  gentle 
counter-irritation  to  the  scrob.  cordis,  will  be  serviceable.  The 
abatement  of  the  gastric  symptoms  ia  usually  followed  by  im- 
provement in  the  bronchial  afl'ectioiL  Should  the  expectoration 
continue  abundant,  small  doses  of  the  sulphate  of  iron  combined 
with  the  extract  of  gentian,  and  conium,  or  henbane,  will  frequently 
be  useful  in  restoring  a  healthy  tone  of  the  stomach  as  well  as  the 
bitinchial  mucous  membrane.  The  sulphate  of  iron  with  the 
compound  aloetic  pill  proves  an  appropriate  combination  in  not  a 
few  of  tliese  cases.  Debility  of  the  digestive  oi^ans,  with  flatulence, 
demands  the  addition  of  carminatives  and  mild  tonics  to  what- 
ever pectoral  mixture  may  Ije  selected,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
abstuience  from  all  ingesta  found  to  disagree  must  be  enjoined. 
Canstatt  states,  that  the  Extract.  Cardui  Benedicti  is  almost  a  spe- 
cific in  tliis  state  of  matters.  Hepatic  irritation  will  be  best 
encountered  by  gentle  mercurial  laxatives,  alterative  doses  ot 
blue  pill,  or  the  hydrarg.cimj.  creta,  with  the  pnlv.  antim.  combint 
or  otherwise,  wjth  the  extract  of  taraxacum,  and  Dover's  Powdeit' 
The  cardiac  complication  must  be  managed  in  accordance  with  its 
precise  nature.  The  association  with  structural  or  functional 
disease  of  the  heart  ia  so  important,  that,  whether  the  original  or 
consecutive  affection,  it  very  frequently  assumes  the  first  place  in 
our  regard.  Both  the  bronchial  and  cardiac  irritation  or  lesion 
mutuidly  react  on  each  other ;  but  usually  it  will  be  found  that 
present  distress  proceeds  from  on  aggravation  of  the  euUirrhal 
disonler  induced  by  some  of  the  ordinary  ejccitiug  causes  of  the 
disease,  Tlie  tincture  of  digitalis  with  hydrocyanic  acid  and 
opium  ;  eolchicum.  with  diuretics  and  sedatives;  sometimes  a  few 
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leeches  to  the  prsecordial  region,  are  among  the  chief  remedies  iu 
this  complication.  The  cough  should  be  alleviated  by  the  frequent 
administration  of  sedatives,  and  excessive  secretion  moderated  by 
senega  and  squills,  with  ammoniacum,  or  the  balsam  of  Tolu — or 
small  doses  of  some  of  the  metallic  astringents  already  spoken  of. 
The  diuretics  above  recommended  will  be  foimd  of  great  service, 
particularly  if  conjoined  with  digitalis,  in  quieting  the  circulation, 
and  preventing  serous  accumulation  in  the  lungs.  Asthmatic 
attacks  may  be  benefited  by  the  extract  of  belladonna,  stramo- 
nium, the  lobelia  inflata,  and  other  sedatives  or  narcotics.  Andral 
recommends  the  combination  of  sulphate  of  quinine  with  opium, 
where  the  fits  of  coughing  are  very  distressing,  without  the  expec- 
toration being  very  abundant  The  more  powerful  remedies, 
digitalis,  colchicum,  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  require  to  be  adminis- 
tered with  caution  in  advanced  lifa  The  two  first  at  least  are 
cumulative,  and  all  ought  to  be  discontinued  on  the  earliest 
intimation  of  their  action  on  the  system.  The  presence  of  osdema 
of  the  lungs  will  suggest  perseverance  in  diuretic  and  expectorating 
combinations.  When  the  strength  of  the  patient  will  permit  it,  an 
occasional  smart  puigative — ^for  instance,  the  compound  powder  of 
jalap,  with  or  without  scammony — ^may  be  given  with  decided 
improvement  to  the  breathing.  I  know  of  no  better  remedy, 
though  in  debilitated  cases  the  practice  requires  caution.  A 
similar  plan  of  treatment  should  be  pursued  when  the  limbs  are 
infiltrated;  and,  as  in  most  dropsical  cases  there  is  much  depression 
of  the  vital  powers,  small  quantities  of  gin-pimch  are  often  bene- 
ficial in  sustaining  the  strength  and  stimulating  the  kidneys.  The 
association  of  chronic  bronchitis  with  dropsy,  even  where  the 
abdomen  is  largely  distended,  should  not  lead  us  to  abandon  the 
ease  as  hopeless.  Where  the  kidneys  can  be  acted  upon,  and  the 
effusion  is  not  so  much  the  consequence  of  organic  disease  as  of 
general  debility,  with  temporary  engorgement  of  the  right  cavities 
of  the  heart,  life  may  be  prolonged  for  a  considerable  time — nay, 
there  may  be  a  complete  restoration  to  health.  I  have  seen  such 
cases  occurring  in  men  above  seventy  years  of  age ;  and  I  attended, 
someyears  ago,  a  general  officer,  shattered  by  wounds  and  numerous 
minor  infiimities,  who,  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-four,  was  a 
victim  to  protracted  catarrh,  with  consequent  dropsy  of  more  than 
two  years'  standing.     So  great  was  the  debility  in  this  case,  and 
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80  impaired  the  constitution,  that  on  the  first  show  of  dropsy  the 
patient  was  not  expected  to  live  many  weeks.  The  simultaneous 
occurrence  of  granular  disease  of  the  kidney  with  bronchitis  does 
not  bring  with  it  any  variation  in  the  general  method  of  treatment. 
Though  much  good  may  be  effected  in  the  early  stage  of  the  disease, 
the  complication  almost  always  soon  proves  fatal,  and  the  nephritic 
symptoms  almost  wholly  arrest  the  attention  of  the  physician. 
The  association  with  emphysema  and  dilatation,  narrowing,  or 
obliteration  of  the  bronchi,  merits  no  particular  allusion.  These 
lesions  are  incurable,  and  their  presence  does  not  point  out  any 
special  plan  of  treatment.  One  or  more  are  usually  combined, 
and  sometimes  all  are  found  at  the  same  time  in  one  or  both 
lungs. 

In  conclusion  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  confirmed  senile 
catarrh,  the  avoidance  of  the  usual  causes  aggravating  and  per- 
petuating the  disease,  the  use  of  waim  clothing,  and  attention  to 
diet,  greatly  promote  the  comfort  of  the  invalid,  who  may  also 
pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  comparative  ease,  without 
aggravated  attacks  of  dyspnoea,  by  removing  to  a  genial  climate, 
such  as  Nice  and  its  neighbourhood,  or  to  Malaga.  Those  who  in 
our  own  climate  live  on  the  east  coast,  generally  benefit  much  by 
proceeding  to  the  west  and  south-west  districts,  inland  or  by  the 
sea-side.  The  temperature  is  more  equable  on  the  coast.  A  dry 
atmosphere  is  generally  better  suited  to  cases  attended  with  super- 
secretion,  as  a  moist  one  is  more  serviceable  where  the  expectora- 
tion is  viscid  and  scanty. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

BRONCHORRHCEA  —  PITUITOUS  CATARRH  —  PITUITOUS 
PHTHISIS— CATARRHAL  PHTHISIS— BRONCHIAL  FLUX. 

The  affection  known  by  the  above  names  is  characterised  by  the 
expectoration  of  "  a  colourless,  transparent,  ropy  mucus,  frothy 
on  the  top,  and  resembling  the  white  of  egg  diluted  with  water." 
— (Laennec.)  Usually  unaccompanied  with  fever,  it  differs  in  no 
essential  particular  from  apyrexial  chronic  cattarrh ;  and  it  is 
only  in  accordance  with  some  of  our  best  writers  on  the  diseases 
of  the  respiratory  organs,  that  I  give  it  separate  consideration. 
Laennec,  Eoche,  and  Andral,  have  so  accurately  and  fully  described 
it,  that  almost  all  subsequent  writers  have  closely  followed  their 
steps;  and  the  article  on  it  by  Eoche,  in  the  "  Diet  de  Medicine 
et  de  Chirurgie,*'  1830,  has  furnished  ample  unacknowledged  ma- 
terials for  not  a  few  authors. 

History. — Like  primary  chronic  bronchitis,  chronic  bronchorrhoea 
is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  the  aged.  In  its  history,  mode  of 
invasion,  progress,  complications,  physical  signs,  rational  sjinp- 
toms  and  anatomical  characters,  it  cannot  be  said  to  differ  from 
this  disease,  and  the  peculiar  watery  nature  of  the  sputa  appears 
to  be  that  alone  which  has  induced  Laennec  and  others  to  treat  it 
as  a  distinct  affection. 

Of  the  two  forms  that  have  been  described,  viz.  the  acute  and 
chronic,  the  first  is  usually  symptomatic,  sudden  in  its  appearance 
and  attended  with  suffocative  dyspnoea  Eapid  in  its  progress,  it 
is  sometimes  fatal  in  a  few  minutes.  The  other,  arising  gradually, 
may  go  on  for  a  long  series  of  years  without  materially  affecting 
the  general  health,  and  usually  terminates,  as  Laennec  has  observed, 
in  the  supervention  of  cedema  of  the  lungs,  and  finally  suffocation 
from  inability  to  expectorate.  Paralysis  of  the  lungs  is  a  not  un- 
frequeut  consequence  of  this,  as  well  as  other  forms  of  senile 
cataiTh.    The  sero-mucous  expectoration  characterising  the  com- 
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plaint,  varies  in  quantity  from  one  or  two  ounces  in  twenty-four 
hours  to  tliree  or  even  six  pounds.  Some  patients  known  to 
I^ennec  diacharged  from  two  to  three  pounds  in  one  or  two  hours, 
and  he  mentions  that  he  was  acquainted  with  two  old  gentlemen, 
one  of  whom,  upwards  of  seventy,  had  expectorated  during  the 
last  ten  or  twelve  years,  in  two  daily  paroxysms,  about  four  pounds 
of  colourless,  ropy,  and  frothy  fluid ;  the  other  brought  up  every 
morning,  by  gentle  spontaneous  vomitings,  repeated  at  short 
intervals  dnring  several  hours,  from  three  to  six  pounds  of  a  liquid 
exactly  like  wliite  of  egg  mixed  with  a  third  part  of  water.  This 
gentleman,  upwards  of  sixty,  enjoyed  tolerable  health,  and  walked 
several  hours  every  day*  Examples  of  this  kind  are,  however, 
comparatively  rare,  and  in  many  of  the  reconled  instances  there 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  a  great  portion  of  the  fluid  was  ejected 
bom  the  stomach,  catarrh  of  this  organ  being  a  frequent  associa- 
tion of  this  and  other  varieties  of  bronchial  irritation.  Among 
several  old  people  coming  under  my  observation  with  bronchorrhoea, 
accompanied  or  otherwise  with  asthma,  in  whom  the  secretion 
was  very  abundant,  I  have  never  seen  it  exceed  a  pint  and  a  half 
or  two  pints  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  in  this  case  it  was  brought 
up  by  gentle  fits  of  coughing,  occasionally  aided  by  vomiting, 
particularly  in  the  morning.  This  person,  upwards  of  seventy,  died 
amemic  and  exhausted,  and,  as  in  one  of  the  cases  of  excessive 
bronchial  flux  related  by  Audral,  the  lining  membrane  was  found 
extremely  pala  The  discharge  in  the  disease  proceeds  more  from 
the  general  surface  of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane  than  from 
the  muciparous  glands  or  erypte.  Bayle  and  laennec  have  noticed 
that  the  disorder  often  exists  in  a  high  degree  as  a  consequence 
of  the  aimidtaneous  development  and  persistence  of  a  great  number 
of  miliary  tubercles  in  the  lung.  A  copious  and  watery  expectora- 
tion, somewhat  resembling  gum-mucilage,  accompanies  pulmonary 
cedema,  and  the  secretion  may  even  prove  the  immediate  cause  of 
death  by  asphyxia,  a  case  of  which  is  mentioned  by  Andral  as 
occurring  in  a  man  forty-five  years  of  age,  affected  with  pneumonia 
and  chronic  bronchitis. 

Acute  idiopathic  bronchorrhrea  is  a  very  rare  disease.      Dr 
Hodgkin't'  believes  that  a  very  general  increase  of  the  secretion  of 

"  LMnoee  on  Ibc  Dis,  of  tlio  Cliest,  3d  ed..  traus.  bj  Dr  ForbtB,  p.  85. 

t  Led.  OQ  the  Morb.  Anal,  of  the  Str.  auii  MuDuau  Meuilituiija,  vol.  it,  p.  64, 
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the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  sufficient  to  produce  almost 
universal  mucous  rattle,  and  a  corresponding  difficulty  of  breathing, 
imminently  threatening  or  even  causing  death,  may  be  occasioned 
by  an  irritating  cause,  the  direct  application  of  which  may  be  very 
partial,  just  as  a  foreign  body  irritating  a  small  part  of  the  con- 
junctiva or  Schneidenan  membrane  is  seen  quickly  to  produce  a 
copious  flow  from  the  eyes  and  nosa  Sudden  effusion  into  the 
bronchi,  as  remarked  by  Eoche,  is  sometimes  the  spontaneous 
means  of  cure  of  certain  diseases,  and  particularly  of  serous 
accimiulations.  Andral  details  the  case  of  a  man  thirty-six  years 
of  age,  in  whom  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  bronchial  flux  coin- 
cided with  the  absorption  of  a  hydro-thorax.  "These  critical 
bronchorrhoeas,"  says  Boche,  "are  always  temporary  and  rarely 
dangerous.  They  belong  to  the  same  order  of  facts  as  serous 
diarrhoeas,  vomiting  of  the  same  nature,  and  copious  sweats  called 
by  the  ancients  critical,  and  which  remove  in  a  few  days,  and  often 
still  more  rapidly,  anasarcas,  abdominal  dropsies,  pleuritic  effusions, 
and  many  other  diseases."  The  affection  is  a  frequent  result  of 
mitral  regurgitation,  causing  in  the  first  instance  pulmonary  con- 
gestion relieved  by  bronchial  effusion,  and  this  termination  is 
obviously  then  a  conservative  process ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
sudden  congestion  of  the  lungs,  with  serous  effusion  into  the 
bronchi  and  air-cells,  is  a  not  unfrequent  cause  of  rapid  death  in 
aged  subjects  prone  to  chronic  catarrh  with  emphysema.  In 
January  1843  I  met  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  man  of  sixty-four 
years  of  age,  who  appeared  to  be  in  good  health  a  few  hours  before. 
After  short  exposure  to  a  raw,  cold  atmosphere,  immediately  on 
leaving  a  warm  apartment,  he  was  seized  with  difficulty  of 
breathing,  with  ineffectual  efforts  to  expectorate,  and  foaming  at 
the  mouth,  and  died  in  less  than  an  hour,  insensible  to  the  last. 
The  bronchi  were  found  loaded  with  brownish  serum.  Both 
lungs  crepitated,  but  on  being  cut  they  emitted  an  immense 
quantity  of  serum  of  the  same  character.  Death  seemed  to  be 
partly  due  in  this  case,  as  it  probably  is  in  similar  instances,  to 
sudden  innervation  of  the  pneumogastric  nerve,  the  severance  of 
which,  it  is  well  known,  is  followed  by  asph3rxia,  with  copious 
effusion  into  the  air-cells. 

Treatment — ^After  what  has  been  said  as  to  the  similarity,  if 
not  identity^  of  the  chronic  form  of  this  affection,  with  the  apy- 
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rexial  chronic  species  of  bronchitis,  it  is  quite  unnecessaiy  to 
dwell  upon  the  management  of  such  casea  The  general  curative 
measures  do  not  differ  from  those  adapted  to  the  atonic  state  of 
chronic  catarrh.  The  cough  is  usually  without  pain,  and  the  se- 
cretion expectorated  by  the  gentlest  eflForts,  without  any  distres& 
Under  these  circumstances,  it  may  fairly  be  questioned  whether 
we  ought  to  interfere  at  all.  "Experience  has  taught  practi- 
tioners," says  Andral,  "  that  several  of  these  copious  expectora- 
tions, which  produce  no  disturbance  in  the  system,  should  be 
valued  ;  they  are  a  sort  of  evacuation  set  up  by  nature,  which  are 
not  always  stopped  with  impunity ;"  and  it  is  judiciously  re- 
marked by  Sir  Henry  Holland,  that  "  the  practice  of  restraining 
such  habitual  discharges  is  injurious  in  the  attempt,  hazardous  if 
it  be  really  efiTected."  Unless  where  the  excessive  secretion  appears 
to  be  wearing  out  the  vital  energies,  no  agents  should  therefore  be 
employed  that  are  likely  to  arrest  the  evacuation.  Where,  how- 
ever, we  have  evidence  of  its  injurious  effects  on  the  system,  where 
the  constitution  appears  to  be  sensibly  suffering  by  the  abundant 
loss  from  the  bronchial  mucous  membrane,  then,  as  in  other  cases 
of  habitual  and  detrimental  discharges,  it  will  be  necessary  cau- 
tiously to  moderate  it ;  in  every  case  it  will  be  proper  to  support 
the  strength  by  suitable  nourishment,  and  wine  if  required.  The 
careful  administration  of  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  or  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  or  zinc,  with  or  without  the  sulphate  of  quinine, 
the  frequent  use  of  diuretics,  especially  the  decoction  of  senega 
with  squills,  and  the  compound  spirit  of  juniper,  or  sweet  spirit  of 
nitre,  small  doses  of  turpentine,  or  the  balsam  of  copaiva  with 
spirit  of  nitre,  and  the  other  means  already  reconmiended  in 
chronic  catarrh,  are  proper  ;  but  the  moment  injurious  effects  are 
observed  to  arise,  if  the  action  of  the  heart  is  imduly  excited, 
or  there  is  increased  difficulty  of  breathing,  all  remedies  calculated 
to  arrest  the  secretion  should  be  discontinued,  and  camphor  with 
the  carbonate  of  ammonia  administered.  The  sudden  suspension 
of  an  habitual  bronchial  flux,  by  inhalation  or  otherwise,  is  attended 
with  imminent  risk,  and,  as  in  the  case  of  sudden  arrest  of  a  serous 
or  mucous  diarrhoea,  is  likely  to  be  followed  by  inflammation  of 
the  substance  of  the  secreting  organ,  or  effusion  into  the  neigh- 
bouring cavities.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that  sufferers 
from  this  peculiar  form  of  bronchial  irritation  should  be  warmly 
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clothed.  A  dry,  bracing  atmosphere  is  generally  best  suited  to 
the  relaxed  condition  of  the  pulmonary  exhalants ;  but  as  the 
affection  is  usually  complicated  with  local  changes,  and  often 
accompanied  with  asthmatic  attacks,  much  depends  on  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  as  well  as  on  special  combinations;  and  the  experience 
of  the  patient  is  often  the  best  guide  to  what  is  most  desirable,  in 
respect  both  to  climate  and  locality. 
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CHAPTER  V. 


PNEUMONIA. 


There  is  perhaps  no  disease  that  has  received  a  greater  share 
of  attention  than  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the  lungs. 
Almost  every  circumstance  connected  with  it  has  been  investi- 
gated with  a  zeal  commensurate  with  its  importance;  and  at 
the  present  day  it  may  be  safely  averred,  that  our  knowledge 
of  pneumonia  exceeds  that  of  any  other  internal  disorder.  The 
writings  of  Laennec  and  Andral  in  France,  and  of  Stokes, 
Addison,  and  WiUiams  in  our  own  country,  have  mainly  con- 
tributed to  this  knowledge;  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  to 
the  French  pathologists  are  we  chiefly  indebted  for  the  accurate 
information  we  possess  of  the  anatomical  characters,  varieties,  and 
peculiarities  distinguishing  it  at  different  periods  of  life.  The 
indefatigable  Grisolle,  investigating  with  exemplary  patience  the 
contributions  of  the  French  school,  and  largely  profiting  by  the 
observations  of  our  coimtrymen,  has  furnished  a  bulky  tome  ex- 
ceeding 700  octavo  pages,  in  which  almost  every  topic  connected 
with  it  has  been  discussed.  %IM.  Billiet  and  Barthez,  and  Dr 
West,  have  minutely  studied  the  disease  in  children;  and,  more  to 
our  purpose,  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre,  availing  themselves 
of  the  ample  opportunities  afforded  at  the  Salp^tri^re,  have  sedu- 
lously cultivated  the  inquiry,  and  their  monograph,  published  in 
the  "Archives  G^n^rales  de  M^decine,"  1835,  is  still  the  most 
complete  that  has  appeared  respecting  the  pneumonia  of  advanced 
life.  In  the  following  sketch  of  the  disease,  I  shall  not  hesitate 
to  avail  myself  occasionally  of  Grisolle's  work  and  of  the  inte- 
resting essay  of  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre  ;  and  I  take  this 
opportunity  of  acknowledging  my  obligations  to  the  zeal  and 
industry  of  these  gentlemen,— obligations  which  have  not  been 
acknowledged  by  several  writers  on  the  Continent  who  have  largely 
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drawn  from  their  labours.  They  themselves,  however,  stand  much 
indebted  to  Andral,  in  whose  works  the  germ  of  much  they  have 
developed  exists. 

Freqmncy, — Of  the  inflammatory  diseases  aflfecting  the  respira- 
tory organs,  the  frequency  of  pneumonia  at  advanced  epochs  of  life 
is  only  exceeded  by  bronchitis,  of  which  it  is  very  often  a  conse- 
quence ;  and  of  all  acute  diseases,  with  this  exception,  and  exclud- 
ing also,  as  sometimes  rapidly  fatal,  apoplexy  and  palsy,  it  is  that 
which  destroys  the  greatest  number  of  old  people.  Often  insidious 
in  its  origin  ind  progress,  it  is  occasionally  altogether  latent,  and 
death  is  not  unfrequently  attributed  to  other  causes  in  old  age 
when  pneumonia  has  chiefly  or  entirely  occasioned  it  Pneumonia 
carried  ofi*in  England  and  Wales  in  the  seven  years  1848-54  no 
fewer  than  24,572  persons,  male  and  female,  of  forty-five  years  of 
age  and  upwards,  the  mortality  increasing  with  age.  In  a  popula- 
tion of  539  old  men  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  whose  age  varied  from 
fifty-five  to  ninety-five  and  upwards,  it  was  the  undoubted  cause 
of  death  of  48  of  that  number,  during  the  fourteen  years  ending 
1859.  "  At  the  BicStre,  from  1832  till  1835,  pneumonia  formed 
very  nearly  a  ninth-part  of  the  cases  treated  in  the  wards  of  that 
hospital,  and  about  a  sixth  of  the  deaths  observed  in  the  same 
period."*  "  I  believe  I  speak  the  truth,"  says  Ouveilhier,  "  in 
affirming  that  five-sixths  of  our  old  women  at  the  Salp^tri^re  die 
from  pneumonia."'f  Every  circumstance  connected  with  a  disease 
of  such  frequency  and  fatality  is  therefore  deserving  consideration  ; 
and  the  immense  importance  of  the  subject  will,  in  the  estimation 
of  most  readers,  be  held  as  a  sufficient  reason  for  treating  it  here 
methodically,  and  as  the  only  apology  necessary  for  indulging  in 
details  some  of  which  possess  little  value  in  the  eye  of  the  practical 
physician. 

Precise  Seat — ^There  are  several  points  which,  being  applicable 
to  the  disease  at  all  periods  of  life,  I  shall  either  pass  over  in 
silence,  or  merely  allude  to  briefly.  One  of  these  points  which  has 
much  engaged  the  attention  of  pathologists  in  all  countries,  is  the 
essential  seat  of  the  inflammation.  That  this  should  have  given 
rise  to  much  discussion,  and  be  still  an  unsettled  question,  is  not  at 
all  surprising,  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  the  tissues  com- 

*  PruB.  M6m.  de  TAcad.  de  M6d.,  tome  viii.  p.  1. 
t  Anat.  Path.,  tome  ii. 
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5  substaiict!  of  the  lungs,  tlieir  Uiniiity,  mtlmate  cotuiee- 
tion,  and  close  approxiiiiatioii.  It  ajijiears  to  be  the  most  generally 
received  opinion  in  CSreat  Hritain,  that  pneumonia  haa  its  seat  on 
the  internal  surface  of  the  air-cells,  and  that  it  more  or  less  involves 
their  texture.  The  disease,  however,  may  commence  in  one  or  other 
of  the  parts  comprising  the  parenchyma :  in  one  case,  the  air-cells 
are  primarily  affected ;  in  another,  the  connecting  cellular  or  inter- 
vesicular  tissue  ;  and  ultijnat«ly  the  whole  may  become  involved, 
the  inflammation  spreading  from  one  tissue  to  another,  though  re- 
taining its  original  site,  more  particularly  or  exclusively,  with  more 
or  less  pertinacity.  Broussais,  "  who  considered  it  very  difficult 
to  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  pneumonia  and  bronchitis, 
in  wliich  view  he  is  followed  by  Stokes,  contended  that  the  capil- 
laries and  the  tissue  which  connects  the  different  vessels  of  the 
parenchyma  of  the  lungs,  are  the  seat  of  the  irritation ;"  "  it  is 
certain,"  says  he,  "  that  peripneumonia  is,  from  the  moment  of  its 
commencement,  inflammation  of  all  tlio  sanguineous  capillaries  of 
the  respiratory  oigan."  A  simihir  opinion  is  maintained  by  Dr 
Williams,*  who  considers  "  the  capillary  ramifications  of  the  pul- 
monary aitery  and  veins  to  be  the  proper  seat  of  pneumonia ;  and 
that  these  may  involve  more  or  less  of  the  tissues  through  and 
around  which  they  pass."  More  recently.  Professor  Hasse  of  the 
University  of  Zurich,  has  also  advocated  the  origin  of  the  inflamma- 
tion in  the  capillary  system,  though  he  observes  that  the  paren- 
chjTua  of  the  lung  "  may  become  primarily  inflamed. ""f  MM. 
Hourmami  and  Dochambrel  have  endeavoured  to  explain  the  granu- 
lar and  non-granulat  forms  of  hepatization  by  the  different  seat  of 
the  inflammation ;  in  the  former  caae  the  vesicles,  in  the  latter 
the  inter-vesicular  cellular  tissue,  are  presumed  to  be  mainly  or 
solely  aflected ;  but,  as  observed  by  a  critic  in  the  "  British  and 
Foreign  Medical  Review,"  April  1842,  whatever  be  the  merits  and 
jastne«s  of  this  suggestion,  neither  belong  to  the  writers  who  have 
just  been  named — IJr  WiUiams,  in  the  article  on  Pneumonia  above 
quoted,  having  previously  given  the  same  explanation  of  the 
■'  granidar"  and  "  uniform  "  appearances  of  hepatization. 

AwUomical.  Ckaractas. — It  has  been  observed  by  Andral  that 
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"  the  symptoms  of  pneumonia,  the  greater  or  less  danger  it  brings 
with  it,  and  the  modifications  which  its  treatment  may  undei^, 
are  connected  with  the  different  states  of  the  lung,  with  respect  to 
its  different  degrees  of  inflammation."  Following  the  example  of 
Laennec,  he  therefore  conmiences  the  history  of  pneumonia  by  the 
description  of  its  anatomical  characters,  and  almost  all  subsequent 
writers  have  adopted  a  similar  arrangement,  persuaded  that  a 
knowledge  of  these  characters  is  essential  to  a  perfect  appreciation 
of  the  symptoms,  physical  signs,  prognosis,  and  treatment  of  the 
disease. 

The  description  of  the  anatomical  characters  of  pneumonia 
drawn  by  Laennec  has  not  been  excelled,  and  since  the  publication 
of  his  views,  three  stages  or  degrees  of  acute  inflammation  of  the 
substance  of  the  lung  have  been  adi^itted, — viz.,  first,  simple 
engorgement ;  second,  red  hcpatvsaiion ;  third,  purulent  inJUiration, 
Andral  has  described  these  three  stages  under  the  names  of 
engorgement;  red  softening ;  sjid  gray  softening,  vnth  simple  purulent 
infiltration^  or  formation  of  abscess. 

Accurate  as  is  the  account  given  by  Laennec  and  Andral  of  the 
morbid  appearances,  their  description  is  chiefly  applicable  to  the 
changes  observed  in  the  adult.  The  rarefied  condition  of  the  lung 
in  the  aged,  its  increased  lightness,  the  dilation  and  rupture  of  the 
air-cells,  and  the  presence  of  carbonaceous  matter  diffused  through 
its  substance,  modify  the  character  of  the  different  stages,  some- 
times in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  especially  affect  the  second  and 
third  stages  of  the  disease,  in  a  manner  peculiarly  distinguishing 
the  red  and  gray  hepatization  of  old  age  from  the  same  stages  in 
the  adult,  so  that  it  is  often  as  easy  to  point  out  the  lung  of  an 
old  person  attacked  with  inflammation,  as  it  is  to  discriminate 
between  the  healthy  lung  of  the  different  epochs  of  life. 

First  Stage:  En^gorgeTnent. — In  this  stage,  no  very  material  differ- 
ence is  perceived  in  the  appearance  of  the  affected  structure,  from 
what  is  usually  observed  in  the  adult.  The  lung,  engorged  with 
blood,  is  doughy,  pits  on  pressure,  and  is  red  or  livid,  and  heavier. 
It  loses  its  elasticity,  and  scarcely  crepitates,  but  it  still  floats  in 
water,  and  rises  above  the  surface  according  to  the  degree  of 
engorgement  and  permeability  of  the  air-cells.  When  incised,  an 
abimdaut  frothy,  sanguinolent  serum  gushes  from  the  cut  surface, 
and  continues  to  flow  on  pressure  in  greater  quantity  than  in  the 
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adult.  The  lung  is  also  more  friable,  and  ia  sotnetimes  as  eaaily 
lacerated  as  the  spleen ;  but  still  it  retains  a  considerable  degree  of 
its  natural  tenacity,  and  is  not  so  readily  torn  as  it  is  iu  the  more 
advanced  stages. 

This  is  perhaps  the  place  to  observe  that  Dr  Stokes,*  reasoning 
from  analogy  and  the  nature  of  the  physical  signs,  considers  that 
Laennec's  first  is  really  the  second  st^e  of  the  disease, — that  a 
stage  of  iiTitation  has  existed  previous  to  the  secretion  which 
causes  the  crepitating  r&le ;  and  he  farther  remarks  that  he  has 
repeatedly  seen  a  condition  of  the  lung,  which  seems  i-eally  the 
lirst  stage,  in  which  the  pulmonary  tissue  is  drier  than  usual,  not 
at  all  engorged,  as  in  Laennec's  first  st^e,  and  of  a  bright  ver- 
milion colour,  from  intense  arterial  injection.  Andral  mentions 
the  occurrence  of  sudden  death  under  what  appeared  to  be  an  in- 
vasion of  severe  pneumonia,  when,  on  inspection,  it  could  not  be 
discovered  that  more  than  an  active  determination  of  blood  to 
the  affected  organ  had  taken  place  ;  and  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
tubercular  deposits,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  portions  of  the 
lunga  already  in  the  first  and  second  degrees  of  hepatization,  we 
not  imfrequently  find  the  parenchyma  miuutely  injected,  without 
any  apparent  secretion  into  the  affected  tissues. 

The  stage  of  engorgement  is  usually  accompanied  in  fatal  cases 
with  red  or  gray  hepatization,  death  rarely  occurring  until  the  dis- 
ease has  advanced  to  one  or  other  of  these  stages. 

The  circumstances  favouring  congestion  in  aged  persons  are  so 
numerous,  that  great  attention  is  retiuired  to  discriminate  between 
it  and  inflammatorj'  engorgement  of  the  Inng.  Increased  friability 
of  the  pulmonary  tisane  may  result,  according  to  Andiul,  from  an 
accumulation  of  blood,  which  may  be  altogether  mechanical,  and 
which  may  have  been  established  during  the  last  struggle,  or  may 
have  supervened  after  death.+  It  amounts  almost  to  a  certainty, 
however,  that  when  congestion  with  softening  of  the  texture  of  the 
organ  exist  in  a  situation  opposed  to  gravitation,  it  ia  the  result  of 
inHammatioD. 

Second  Stage :  Red  Hepat-isation — Rtd  So/tcniiu/. — In  this  stage 
the  air-ceils  are  either  wholly  or  partially  imiiermeable ;  the 
limg  has  acquired  greater  density ;  it  no  longer  crepitates,  and 

•  Uu  tllP  DiBeanes  of  tbo  CIlBit,  p.  810. 
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when  thrown  into  water,  it  sinks  to  the  bottom  with  a  facility 
proportioned  to  the  degree  of  consolidation  and  absence  of  healthy 
texture.  ExtemaUy,  it  is  smooth,  and  probably  less  livid  than  in 
the  preceding  stage;  the  colour  varies;  sometimes  it  is  of  a  reddish- 
brown  or  a  deep  dull  red,  at  others  of  a  violet  hue.  These  colours 
pervade  the  affected  structure  with  more  or  less  imiformity,  but 
occasionaUy  different  shades  of  the  same  colour  are  observed  on 
the  exposed  surface,  passing  into  each  other,  and  communicating 
to  it  the  appearance  of  certain  kinds  of  marble  or  granite,  a  resem- 
blance which  is  occasionally  heightened  by  the  existence  of  black 
and  drab-coloured  points,  the  former  fix^m  carbonaceous  matter, 
and  the  latter  from  the  presence  of  healthy  tissue,  or  the  conver- 
sion of  the  effused  matter  into  pus,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
succeeding  stage.  It  is  generally  darker  in  the  aged  than  in  the 
adult,  owing  to  the  greater  abundance  of  dark  puhnonary  matter, 
as  well  as  the  greater  accumulation  of  imdecarbonized  blood. 
MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre  describe  it  as  being  often  of  an 
azure  blue,  and  sometimes  black  in  the  planiform  variety.  When 
cut  or  torn,  we  observe  either  a  perfectly  smooth  surface,  or  one 
which  is  granular.  These  varieties  of  hepatization  are  not,  how- 
ever, more  peculiar  to  this  stage  of  pneumonia  in  the  old  than 
they  are  in  the  adult.  Tliey  are  equally  characteristic  of  the  hepa- 
tization of  old  age  and  the  hepatization  of  children ;  and  though 
MM.  Homiuann  and  Dechambre  have  particularly  distinguished 
the  granular  and  non-granular  forms  of  hepatization  in  aged 
persons,  the  chief  difference  consists  in  the  gi'anulations  being 
larger  in  the  aged,  depending,  no  doubt,  as  remarked  by  these 
authors,  on  the  increased  size  of  the  air-cells  at  this  period  of  life. 
The  granulations  vary  in  appearance  according  to  the  regularity 
and  dilatation  of  the  cells ;  sometimes  assuming  a  distinct 
rounded  form,  "  like  little  red  nipples ;"  at  other  times,  thougli  still 
prominent,  they  are  less  regularly  developed,  and  have  a  tendency 
to  intermingle  one  with  another.  MM.  Hourmann  and  De- 
chambre inform  us  that  non-granular  hepatization,  with  or 
without  friability,  may  be  found  in  each  variety  of  pulmonary 
rarefaction,  but  that  lungs  offering  only  a  confused  assemblage  of 
irregular  cells  never  presented  to  them  red  or  gray  granulations, 
which  appear  to  have  their  seat  exclusively  in  those  of  their 
two  first  types  of  the  senile  lung.     In  88   cases  they  found, 
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after  carefully  examining  the  structure  of  hepatization,  the  granu- 
lar form  highly  developed  in  70  cases,  while  in  the  remaining 
18  they  could  not  ascertain  the  existence  of  granulations.  Hence, 
hepatization  in  old  people,  with  granulation,  is  nearly  four  times 
more  common  than  non-granular  or  planiform  hepatization ; 
and  these  remarks  also  apply  to  the  succeeding  stage  of  pneu- 
monia. 

According  to  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre,  in  the  miyority 
of  cases,  red  granultir  hepatization  is  much  less  friable  than  in 
the  adult  It  then  presents  a  perceptible  resistance,  to  such  an 
extent  that  it  may  be  easily  divided  into  tliin  flexible  slices ;  it 
is  also,  as  they  have  observed,  lighter,  and  seldom  sinks  when 
placed  in  water,  but  remains  at  a  variable  depth,  sometimes  even 
near  the  surface,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  the  specific  lightness  of  lungs 
rarefied  by  the  progress  of  age. 

TJhird  Stage :  Gray  Hepatization — Oray  Softening, — This  con- 
dition of  the  lung  is  characterised,  as  in  the  preceding  stage,  by 
solidification  of  its  texture  and  impermeability  of  the  air-cells ;  the 
lung  is  compact,  sinks  in  water,  and  has  ceased  to  crepitate; 
instead  of  the  reddish  serum  which  escapes  in  the  second  stage,  a 
copious,  opaque,  yellow  pus  now  flows  on  incision,  and  the  exjiosed 
surface  presents  a  granular  or  non-granular  api^earance,  and  a 
grayish  drab-colour,  assuming,  as  in  red  hepatization,  various 
shades,  and  imitating  certain  kinds  of  granite,  from  beiAg  inter- 
spersed with  reddish  and  black  points.  The  diflferent  textures 
composing  the  parenchyma  are  more  friable  than  in  the  preceding 
stage ;  the  finger  often  sinks  into  the  lung  on  the  least  pressm-e, 
and  when  squeezed  it  breaks  down  into  a  grayish  pulp. 

Abscess  of  the  Lung, — The  rarity  of  primary  abscess  in  the  lung 
is  now  almost  generally  admitted ;  and  though  the  researches  of 
Dr  Stokes  and  others  have  shown  that  it  is  not  so  unfrequent 
in  this  country  as  it  appears  to  be  on  the  Continent,  still  it  is 
so  very  uncommon  that  many  of  our  most  accurate  observers 
have  never  met  it  as  a  consequence  of  pneumonia,  independent  of 
other  anatomical  lesions.  The  rarefied  condition  of  the  lung  in 
old  age  seems,  however,  to  favour  the  formation  of  small  abscesses, 
which  are  occasionally  seen  interspersed  through  the  red  and  gray 
consolidated  tissues,  as  if  certain  air-cells  had  broken  down  and 
coalesced  during  the  plastic  or  suppurative  process,  and  formed  so 
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many  sacs  for  the  reception  of  the  eflftised  or  secreted  matter. 
Abscesses  of  this  kind  are  also  occasionally  seen  on  the  surface 
of  the  lung  in  old  people  dying  from  pleuro-pneumonia.  That 
they  are  connected  with  the  air-cells,  and  not  merely  in  the 
sub-pleural  cellular  tissue  is  made  evident  by  insufilation.  In 
16  cases  of  primary  abscess  of  the  lung,  collected  by  GrisoUe, 
6  occurred  in  persons  above  seventy  years  of  age,  and  4  in  per- 
sons of  from  fifty  to  fifty-eight  years  old.  M.  Mercier  foimd 
abscesses  in  4  out  of  29  fatal  cases  of  pneumonia  at  the  BicStre. 
"  I  know  many  physicians  of  the  hospital,"  he  remarks,  "  who, 
during  long  experience,  have  never  seen  any.  The  medical  con- 
stitution may  have  favoured  their  production."* 

Oangrene  of  the  Lung, — ^The  termination  of  acute  primary  pneu- 
monia in  gangrene  is  also  more  common  in  advanced  age  than  it 
is  in  the  adult.  In  an  immense  number  of  cases  of  pneumonia 
which  I  have  either  examined  myself  or  seen  examined,  I  only 
recollect  one  instance  of  gangrene  of  the  lung  succeeding  to 
pneumonia  at  the  middle  period  of  life,  whereas  in  14  conse- 
cutive cases  occurring  in  Chelsea  Hospital  in  the  years  1842 
and  1843,  gangrene  of  a  portion  of  the  lung  presented  itself  twuce. 
Both  occurred  in  the  winter  of  1843,  and  might  consequently 
have  depended  on  some  peculiar  epidemic  influence.  In  one  man, 
aged  sixty-five,  the  upper  lobe  of  the  left  lung  was  in  the  stage  of 
gray  hepatization,  and  there  was  a  gangrenous  cavity  capable  of 
holding  a  nutmeg  on  its  anterior  surface,  with  sloughing  of  the 
contiguous  pleura.  The  symptoms  in  this  case  were  very  obscure. 
A  few  reddish  sputa  first  directed  attention  to  the  chest,  on 
examining  which  the  lung  was  found  solidified.  Typhoid  symp- 
toms occurred  very  early.  The  countenance,  naturally  ruddy, 
became  deadly  pale,  the  eyes  sunken,  and  death  happened  about 
six  days  after  the  rigor  from  which  the  patient  dat^d  his  indis- 
position. In  the  other  case,  presenting  in  an  old  man  long  subject 
to  chronic  bronchitis,  the  earliest  symptoms  were  suppression  of 
the  habitual  expectoration,  sudden  prostration,  dulness  in  the  side, 
with  the  usual  signs  of  consolidation  without  crepitation.  The 
breath  was  exceedingly  offensive,  and  the  whole  body  exhaled  a 
disagreeable,  cadaverous  smell.  Death  ensued  on  the  third  or 
fourth  day  after  the  fcetor  of  the  breath  was  perceived,  and,  as 
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nearly  as  could  be  estimated,  about  a  week  from  the  accession  of 
thQ  pneumonia.  On  post-mortem  examination,  the  greater  part  of 
the  lower  lobe  of  the  right  lung  was  in  a  gangrenous  state.  The 
portion  in  contact  with  the  diaphragm  was  wholly  destroyed, 
forming,  in  the  centre  of  the  lobe,  a  large  sloughing,  rugged  cavity, 
of  a  greenish-black  colour,  containing  a  quantity  of  a  similar 
coloured  pus,  and  emitting  a  most  intolerable  odour.  The  remainder 
of  this  lobe  and  a  portion  of  the  middle  lobe  were  consolidated, 
and  of  a  variegated  drab  colour  ;  the  upper  lobe  was  livid,  and  in 
the  first  and  second  stages  of  pneimionia.  The  left  limg  was 
sound.  I  mention  these  cases  out  of  many  others,  the  notes  of 
which  I  have  not  preserved,  but  which  have  left  a  distinct  impres- 
sion on  my  mind  that  gangrene  of  the  lung  is  not  unfrequently 
epidemic  in  the  old. 

Side  affected,  &c. — The  same  general  law  appears  to  prevail  in 
old  age  as  in  the  preceding  periods  of  life  with  regard  to  the  lung 
most  frequently  affected.  In  all  ages  the  preponderance  is  in 
favour  of  the  right  lung ;  but,  according  to  MM.  Hourmann  and 
Dechambre,  this  preix)nderance  appears  to  be  less  obvious  in  old 
age  than  at  other  perioda  In  61  cases  occurring  in  persons  above 
sixty,  these  authors  found  pneumonia  34  times  on  the  right  side 
and  27  times  on^the  left;  while  in  23  additional  cases  it  was 
double.  Grisolle  found  that  above  the  age  of  sixty,  pneumonia  of 
the  right  side  was  as  6  to  1  of  pneumonia  of  the  left  side.  He 
remarks,  however,  that  his  observations  on  this  subject  are  too 
limited  for  any  inference;  besides  which,  the  patients  alluded  to 
by  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre  were  generally  much  older, 
and  hence  the  two  orders  of  facts  are  not  quite  comparable.  My 
own  experience  agrees  very  much  with  that  of  MM.  Hourmann 
and  Dechambre  as  to  the  side  afiFected,  the  preponderance  being 
slightly  in  favour  of  the  right  lung.  Tlie  average  age  of  my  cases 
approached  seventy.  Dr  Stokes  states,  that  inflammation  of  the 
right  lung  is  oftener  of  the  sthenic,  and  that  of  the  left  lung  of  the 
typhoid  character.*  This  may  perhaps  account  for  the  nearly 
equal  liability  of  either  lung  to  inflammation  in  aged  persons — 
inflammation  of  the  right  lung  still  preponderating,  but  not  to  the 
same  extent  as  at  other  ages,  owing  to  a  greater  prevalence  of 
t}rphoid  attacks  in  advanced  life. 

*  DU.  of  tbeCheut,  p.  818. 
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The  lower  lobes,  as  in  the  adult,  are  more  frequently  attacked 
than  the  upper,  and  their  posterior  portions  much  more  so  than 
the  anterior.  Particular  epidemic  constitutions  influence  the  first 
fact  more  obviously  than  the  second.  In  rapid  examinations  we 
should  look  particularly  for  the  disease  at  the  inferior  and  pos- 
terior parts  of  the  chest ;  by  rapid,  I  mean  such  explorations  as 
exhausted  conditions  of  the  patient  will  only  admit  of  The 
minute  bronchi  are  invariably  implicated  in  senile  pneumonia, 
and  the  inflammation  extends  to  the  larger  tubes  in  the  majority 
of  cases,  so  that  the  distinction  of  primary  and  broncho-pneu- 
monia, except  as  signi^'ing  the  order  of  attack,  is  in  reality  a 
distinction  without  a  difiPerence  in  the  aged.  Indeed,  without 
reference  to  any  particular  period  of  life,  Andral  long  since  pointed 
out,  in  his  ''  Clinique  MMicale,"  that  inflammation  of  the  bronchi 
uniformly  accompanies  inflammation  of  the  pulmonary  paren- 
chyma. The  pleura  pulmonalis  very  generally  participates  in  the 
inflammation  in  the  adult  In  the  aged  it  is  less  frequently 
affected,  and  the  explanation  may  probably  be  foimd  in  the  cir- 
cumstance, that  in  elderly  subjects  pneumonia  is  oftener  a  result 
of  the  extension  of  bronchitis  than  in  middle  life. 

Causes, — Sufficient  has  already  been  said  to  show  that  old  age 
peculiarly  predisposes  to  this  disease.  It  is  to-  this  period  of  life 
especially  that  Laeunec's  observation  seems  applicable,  that ''  many 
persons  are  seized  with  it  in  their  very  chambers,  and  in  spite  of 
the  utmost  care  taken  of  their  healtL"  Chomel  equally  insists  on 
the  influence  of  predisposition  of  an  imknown  nature  in  developing 
the  disease.  Tliis  predisposition  will  often  be  found  to  consist  in 
persistent  bronchial  irritation,  an  habitual  bronchitis,  which  is 
ready,  on  the  exasperation  of  the  disorder,  to  involve  the  textures 
immediately  adjacent,  and  to  spread  from  the  minute  tubes  to  the 
air-cells  and  intervesicular  cellular  tissue,  the  anatomical  differences 
in  the  tissues  opposing  a  certain  barrier  only  to  the  difiusion  of 
the  inflammation.  The  abatement  of  the  habitual  cough  and 
expectoration,  or  their  entire  cessation  in  these  cases,  favours  the 
notion  that  the  attack  is  primary  and  not  secondary,  as  it  really 
is,  to  the  long-continued  original  affection.  Fruitful  sources  of 
intercurrent  pneumonia  in  advanced  life  may  ako  be  found  in  the 
frequent  existence  of  carbonaceous  and  cretaceous  indurations 
in  the  pulmonary  tissue,  acting  as  so  many  thorns ;  apoplectic 
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I ;  the  far  tVoiu  uhusuhI  presence  of  tubercular  deposits ; 
aod  the  common  parietal  and  valvular  ailectitHis  of  the  heart  inci- 
dent to  old  people,  and  causing  congestion  of  the  pulniouary 
pftreuchyma,  easily  lighted  up  into  a  low  typhoid  form  of  tlie 
disease.  The  aged  are  also  peculiavly  liable  to  pneiunonia  on  the 
receipt  of  severe  injuriea  A  few  hours  are  often  sufficient  to  evoke 
the  diseabc  in  that  commou  accident,  fraeture  of  the  neck  of 
thigh  boue. 

Tlie  most  common  exciting  cause  is  cold.  At  both  extremes  of 
life  the  influence  of  thia  cause  in  the  production  of  pneumonia  is 
incontestable,  and  not  less  remaikable  in  old  age  than  in  infancy. 
lu  Loudon,  as  iu  Paris,  the  maximum  number  of  admissions  from 
the  disease  takes  place  in  the  last  and  tliree  first  months  of  the 
yeoi".  Dry  cold  seems  to  occasion  it  more  than  cold  with  mois- 
ture. "  At  the  Salp^tri^re,  the  humid  and  moderate  cold  of 
December,"  Cmveilhier  says,  "  is  observed  to  cause  bronchitis,  dry 
and  sharp  cold,  pleurisy,  pleuropneumonia,  and  pneumonia."  A 
i-apid  fall  in  the  thenuomet«r  in  the  winter  mouths  is  often 
followed  by  a  remarkable  increase  iu  the  number  of  primary  and 
^coudary  attacks  iu  the  asylums  of  the  aged;  and  amoug  the 
feeble  and  bed-ridden,  pneumonia  not  uufrequently  then  assumes 
a  truly  epidemic  cliaractor.  They  die  from  a  low  congestive  form 
of  the  disease,  faithfully  described  Ity  Andral,  and  called  by 
Laenuec  "the  pneumonia  of  the  dying,"  as  being  common  in 
tlie  moribund,  and  which  Piorr)'  has  also  described  in  a  very 
interesting  memoir,  under  the  name  of  "  Hypostatic  Pneumonia." 
Congestive  pneumonia  has  l:ieen  long  known  to  sni'geons,  and  is 
[larticidarly  alluded  to  by  Boyer,  in  giving  diittcfions  for  the 
tnauagement  of  fractures.  It  is  much  to  be  dreaded  in  these 
accidents  in  the  aged,  and  in  all  diseases  causing  them  to  keep  the 
recumbent  posture.  It  appears  to  be  chiefly  situated  in  the  inter- 
vesicular  tissue,  and  is  always  limited  to  the  depending  parts  of 
the  lung,  though  it  sometimes  involves  the  whole  of  the  affected 

Sifmptoma — M'jde  of  Inzasion.. — As  in  the  adult,  the  disease  may 
arise  suddenly  in  the  midst  of  sound  health,  or  be  preceded  for 
some  days  by  failure  of  the  appetite,  general  weakness,  and  erratic 
paius  in  the  limbs  and  chest.  Occasionally,  though  more  rarely 
than  at  other  epochs  of  life,  it  appears  to  be  the  localization  of  an 
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inflammatoiy  fever  which  has  existed  for  several  days,  and  which 
settles  on  the  lung,  stomach,  or  brain,  according  to  the  predis- 
position and  variable  susceptibility  of  the  organa  Andral  has 
directed  attention  to  this  form  of  invasion,  and  observes  that, 
in  such  cases,  the  attack  is  often  unaccompanied  by  any  well 
marked  local  symptoms.  In  general,  at  advanced  periods  of  life, 
the  febrile  derangement  is  not  premonitory,  but  reactive,  and, 
casteris  paribus,  increases  or  diminishes  with  the  progress,  extent, 
intensity,  and  character  of  the  local  disease.  In  the  intercurrent 
attacks  so  common  in  aged  subjects,  the  inflammation  is  usually 
latent,  and  may  remain  wholly  imobserved  throughout  its  pro- 
gress;, and  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  succeeding  chronic  or 
acuto-chronic  bronchitis,  its  commencement  is  also  very  insidious, 
if  not  imperceptible.  Now,  my  own  experience  entirely  accords 
with  the  statement  of  Grisolle,  that  in  almost  all  subjects  between 
the  ages  of  fifty  and  seventy,  it  is  only  developed  consecutively 
to  acute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  bronchi*  The  disease 
occasionally  sets  in  with  the  well-marked  symptoms  almost  habi- 
tually annoimcing  it  at  the  middle  period  of  life ;  and  even  at 
eighty  and  upwards,  it  sometimes  assumes  a  character  of  intensity 
that  could  hardly  be  expected  at  so  advanced  an  age.  It  then 
only  differs  from  pneumonia  in  the  adult  by  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress,  the  greater  prostration,  and  the  brevity  of  the  formative 
and  fully  developed  periods.  The  rigors,  pain  in  the  chest,  febrile 
commotion,  and  tension  of  the  circulation,  are  also  more  speedily 
followed  by  nervous  symptoms,  and  in  unfavourable  cases  the 
patient  soon  sinks  into  a  comatose  typhoid  condition,  from  which 
he  hardly  ever  recovers.  These  symptoms  accompany,  from  the 
commencement,  another  and  frequent  form  of  senile  pneumonia. 

The  season  of  the  year  appears  to  have  a  marked  influence  in 
promoting  the  acute  or  sthenic  form  of  the  disease,  announced  by 
rigors,  febrile  heat,  and  unequivocal  pectoral  symptoms.  At  the 
Sali)Stri^re,  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre-f"  inform  us  that  it 
always  assumes  this  character  in  tlie  months  of  March  and  April, 
at  which  period  shivering  and  pain  in  the  side  are  more  fre- 
quent than  at  any  other  time  of  the  year.  Grisolle  also  makes  a 
similar  remark,  with  the  following  suggestive  observations :  "Chez 

*  Grisolle,  foe.  cU,  p.  188.  t  4  MC'in.,  p  11. 
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Fadulte,  un  frisson  {{m  survient  au  milieu  d*un  (5tat  de  sant^  par- 
fait  pent  indiquer  le  d^but  imminent  de  plusieiirs  affections,  telles 
qu'ime  fi^vre  typhoide  ou  eruptive,  un  rheumatisme  articulaire 
aigue,  ime  angine,  im  drysip^le  de  la  face,  &c.  Chez  les  vieillards, 
au  contraire,  moins  sujet  que  Vadulte  k  ces  diverses  maladies,  un 
frisson  violent  devra  plus  specialement  faire  redouter  le  d^veloppe- 
ment  d'un  pneumonia''  In  general  the  disease  occurs  without 
initiatory  symptoms  in  broken-down  constitutions ;  but  I  have 
sometimes  seen  it  preceded  by  a  long  protracted  shivering  in 
feeble  old  people  who  have  for  years  been  confined  to  bed  with 
many  of  the  infirmities  of  advanced  age. 

In  the  preceding  form  of  attack,  the  disease  is  developed  in  an 
obscure,  latent  manner.  An  observation  of  Pinel  the  younger,* 
that  pneumonia  was  frequently  seen  in  the  Infirmary  of  Salp^t- 
rifere  without  pain  in  the  side  or  expectoration,  with  a  cool  skin, 
and  with  the  respiration  almost  natural,  has  been  fully  confirmed, 
and  is  of  every-day  occurrence.  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre 
state  that,  in  about  one  half  the  cases  they  encoimtered  there,  there 
was  neither  shivering  nor  pain.  A  general  malaise  and  feeling  of 
weakness,  slightly  accelerated  breathing,  or  irregularity  of  the 
respiratory  movements,  a  short  interrupted  cough,  and  heat  of 
skin,  were  the  only  symptoms  which  then  betokened  the  onset  of 
the  attack.  In  some  cases  there  were  neither  heat  of  skin,  cough, 
nor  disorder  of  the  respiration.  The  patients  remained  in  bed,  had 
impaired  appetite,  and  could  give  no  account  of  their  condition. 
There  were  no  local  symptoms  whatever  indicating  disease  of 
the  respiratory  organs.  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre  also 
notice  a  very  important  fact,  which  I  have  abeady  referred  to,  and 
which,  though  contrary  to  what  is  usually  observed,  is  not  im- 
worthy  of  repetition,  viz.,  that  a  pre-existing  cough  and  dyspnoea, 
accompanying  an  asthma  or  a  chronic  catarrh,  sometimes  cease, 
or  at  least  diminish  greatly  the  instant  pneumonia  has  declared 
itsel£  The  aged,  however,  seldom  complain  of  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing during  the  progress  of  the  disease,  whatever  may  be  the  fre- 
quency of  the  respiration,  "  so  that  it  is  incumbent  to  count  the 
movements  of  the  chest,  to  avoid  all  soiux^e  of  error  in  this  re- 
spect" 

*  Consider,  but  la  Constitution  86nile,  et  snr  son  Influence  sur  les  Malad. 
AiguM ;  Arch.  Q€n.  de  M6d.  1828. 
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In  some  still  more  obscure  cases,  observed  by  MM.  Hourmann  and 
Dechambre  among  the  old  females  at  the  SalpStri^re,  the  patients 
did  not  even  complain  of  weakness  nor  discomfort  of  any  kind. 
Neither  nurses,  watch-people,  nor  neighbours,  perceived  any  change 
in  them.  They  rose,  made  their  beds,  walked,  ate  as  usual,  and, 
feeling  fatigued,  lay  down  and  expired.  Such  are  among  the 
"sudden  deaths"  at  that  hospital.  In  Chelsea  Hospital,  I  have 
on  many.occasions  seen  men  present  themselves  at  the  infirmary, 
after  endeavouring  to  work  in  their  gardens,  complaining  only  of 
some  oppression  in  the  chest,  or  of  general  weakness  without  any 
symptom  referrible  to  the  chest,  when  a  physical  examination  dis- 
covered, perhaps^  a  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs  hepatized.  Nay, 
cases  have  occurred  to  me  in  which  men  must  have  thus  been 
going  about  with  a  portion  of  one  or  both  lungs  in  a  state  of  sup- 
puration. I  remember  a  remarkable  instance  of  this  kind,  of  a 
man  about  sixty  years  of  age,  who,  after  travelling  fifty  or  sixty 
miles  by  rail,  and  then  walking  four  miles  from  the  station,  died 
almost  immediately  afterwards  in  the  infirmaiy,  in  whom,  along 
with  copious  purulent  efiusion  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  the  left 
lung  was  almost  entirely  hepatized,  and  in  various  portions  had 
suppurated. 

These  obscure  and  latent  forms  of  attack  are  frequently  met 
with  in  aged  subjects  labouring  under  chronic  disease  of  the  brain, 
heart,  or  some  other  internal  organ. 

Whatever  may  have  been  the  exact  mode  of  invasion,  the  acute 
form  of  pneumonia  is  soon  accompanied  by  a  group  of  symptoms 
which  combine  and  succeed  each  other  in  infinite  variety.  The 
patient  generally  complains  of  pain  or  soreness  in  some  part  of  the 
chest,  flanks,  or  loins ;  the  respiration  is  accelerated,  and  there  is 
more  or  less  difficulty  of  breathing,  with  cough,  which,  usuaUy  dr}' 
at  first,  is  soon  accompanied  with  a  scanty,  semi-fluid,  grayish, 
frothy,  mucous  expectoration,  gradually  increasing  in  viscidity.  It 
is  still  catarrhal,  yellow  or  whita  In  the  fully  formed  stage  of 
the  disease,  it  becomes  glutinous,  reddish,  or  rust-coloured,  though 
not  nearly  so  frequently  as  in  the  adult,  and  throughout  the  whole 
period,  it  sometimes,  nay  often,  presents  the  ordinary  character  it 
possesses  in  bronchitis.  The  whole  system  sympathises  with  the 
local  derangement  There  is  increased  heat  of  skin,  thirst,  loss  of 
appetite  and  general  prostration,  with  more  or  less  rapidity  of  the 
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pulse.  At  the  commencement  of  the  attack,  the  chest  sounds 
clear  on  percussion,  the  respiratory  murmur  is  weak,  and  in  un- 
complicated cases  free  from  any  admixture  of  r&les,  though,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  usual  accompaniment  of  bronchitis,  these  are  seldom 
entirely  absent.  Subsequently,  as  the  lung  becomes  more  and 
more  engorged,  and  the  secretion  from  the  air-cells  and  bronchi 
increases,  percussion  elicits  a  dull  soimd  in  the  site  of  the  affected 
part,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  is  obscured  by  a  moist  crepitat- 
ing, or  more  generally  a  subcrepitating  r&le.  In  a  more  advanced 
period,  the  dulness  is  greatly  increased,  and  the  crepitation  and 
respiratory  murmur  are  replaced  by  tubular  breathing  and  bron- 
cophony.  The  lung  being  now  impervious,  and  disqualified  for 
its  function,  the  dyspnoea,  general  distress  and  prostration,  reach 
their  highest  d^ree. 

It  may  not  be  unprofitable  to  examine  more  in  detail,  though 
briefly,  the  local  and  general  phenomena  of  the  disease. 

Rational  or  Functumal  Symptoms :  Pain. — This  symptom  ge- 
nerally accompanies  the  attack  in  some  degree,  whether  the  in- 
flammation is  limited  to  the  substance  of  the  lung,  or  extends  to 
the  pleura.  It  is  seldom,  however,  of  an  intense  character,  even 
in  pleuro-pneumonia,  and  is  very  generally  rather  an  obscure  sen- 
sation of  imeasiness  than  of  actual  pain,  extending  over  the  site  of 
the  disease,  or  occupying  the  whole  of  the  chest  Percussion 
sometimes  increases  the  uneasiness,  when  the  inflammation  of  the 
lung  is  complicated  with  pleurisy ;  but  in  the  greater  number  of 
cases,  where  this  association  exists,  tenderness  is  much  less  marked 
than  in  the  adult  It  should  be  ever  remembered,  that  the  site  of 
pain,  as  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre  have  observed,  does  not 
always  correspond  with  the  affected  portion  of  the  lung,  even  where 
there  is  much  suffering.  Generally,  whatever  part  of  the  lung 
is  inflamed,  whether  the  summit  or  lower  lobe,  the  anterior  or 
posterior  surface,  the  patient  points  to  the  lower  and  fore  part  of 
the  chest,  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  the  vicinity  of  the  nipple, 
as  the  seat  of  distress ;  sometimes,  though  very  rarely,  to  the 
opposite  side  of  the  chest ;  and  not  unfrequently  to  either  hypo- 
chondrium  and  loins.  The  stethoscope  is  the  only  safe  guide  in 
the  application  of  local  measures  of  treatment,  as  by  it  only  can 
the  exact  seat  of  the  disease  be  ascertained. 

Dyspnoea. — ^The  respiration  is  generally  accelerated,  but  the  dif- 
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ficulty  of  breathing  is  seldom  considerable ;  nor  does  the  entrance 
of  air  into  the  chest  usually  produce  the  same  amount  of  distress 
and  painful  sensation  of  tightness  that  it  occasions  in  the  adult 
The  movements  of  the  chest  are  sometimes  modified  in  a  remark- 
able manner ;  occasionally  the  respiration  is  slower  than  natural, 
and  in  more  rare  instances  it  is  interhipted,  irr^ular,  and  of  a 
jerking  spasmodic  character.  The  amount  of  vascular  reaction, 
and  the  presence  or  absence  of  pre-existing  oi^ganic  disease  of  the 
heart,  brain,  or  hmg  itself,  have  considerable  influence  on  the  respi- 
ratory movements,  even  before  the  pneumonia  is  fully  developed, 
and  maintain  their  influence  throughout  the  progress  of  the  dis- 
ease. As  in  the  adult,  the  difficulty  of  breathing  is  "  generally  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  extent  and  intensity  of  the  disease,"  though 
offering  many  exceptions.  It  has  also  been  supposed  to  be  greatly 
influenced  by  the  seat  of  the  inflammation — Andral,  Bouillaud, 
and  others,  stating,  "  that,  coeteris  paribus,  pneumonia  of  the  upper 
lobes  occasions  greater  dyspnoea  than  an  equally  extensive  and 
equally  advanced  inflammation  of  the  lower  lobes."  MM.  Hour- 
mann  and  Dechambre  appear  to  confirm  this  observation  in  rela- 
tion to  the  disease  in  old  persons,  but  the  researches  of  GrisoUe* 
show  that  the  decision  of  these  writers  is  not  perfectly  just.  In 
44  cases  of  fatal  pneumonia,  carefully  selected  from  their  simi- 
larity in  respect  to  age  and  intensity  of  the  disease,  and  differ- 
ing only  in  the  seat  of  the  pneumonia,  this  author  found  scarcely 
any  difierence  in  the  number  of  respirations  in  the  two  descrip- 
tions of  cases, — ^viz.,  in  the  pneumonia  of  the  upper  half,  and 
pneumonia  of  the  lower  half  of  the  lung.  MM.  Hourmann  and 
Dechambre  assure  us,  that  difficulty  of  breathing  amounting  to 
orthopnoea,  with  lividity  of  the  countenance  and  jactitation,  some- 
times attends  pneumonia  of  either  the  right  or  left  superior  lobe, 
but  that  it  is  more  frequently  observed,  and  generally  more  marked, 
in  the  former  case.  Such  a  degree  of  dyspncea,  amounting  to 
orthopnoea,  rarely  occurs,  however,  unless  in  double  pneumonia, 
or  in  pneumonia  complicated  with  heart  disease,  or  universal 
bronchitis.  Otherwise,  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  senile  pneu- 
monia, the  respiration  is  but  slightly  accelerated,  and  the  patient 
seldom  complains  of  difficulty  of  breathing,  however  short  and 
hurried  the  respiratory  movements  may  be.     A  natural  and  very 

•  Loe,  eit.  p.  210. 
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deceptive  state  of  these  movements,  with  absence  of  all  difficulty 
of  breathing,  is  not  unfrequently  observed  from  the  conimeuec- 
ment  to  the  tennination  of  the  disease  iu  extensive  consolidation, 
or  even  diffused  suppuration  of  the  lui^. 

Cough. — The  greater  number  of  patients  cough  from  the  onset, 
bnt,  as  in  the  adult,  the  cough  vai'ies  much  in  intensity,  frequency, 
and  character,  being  modified  by  different  degrees  of  nervous 
susceptibility  and  tlje  nature  of  the  co-existing  lesions.  Generally 
it  is  slight ;  sometimes  it  is  altogether  wanting,  or  so  trifling  as 
neither  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  patient  himself  nor  of  hJR 
ordinary  attendants.  Usually  it  is  feeble,  short,  and  hacking,  and 
greatly  differs  in  volume  from  the  loud,  diffused,  tormenting  cough 
of  bronchitis. 

Sjpfctoratimt. — The  sputa  vary  greatly  in  colour,  consisteDce, 
tenacity,  and  quantity.  At  the  onset  they  are  usually  absent, 
and  only  make  their  appearance  with  the  further  development 
of  the  disease  Generally  they  are  scanty,  expectorated  with 
difficulty,  and  very  liable  to  be  suddenly  suppressed ;  sometimes 
and  uot  unfrequently,  they  never  appear.  The  viscid,  glutinous, 
and  sanguiuoleut,  or  "  nisty-colonred  sputa,"  so  generally  charac- 
terising the  disease  at  the  middle  period  of  life,  are  comparatively 
rare  in  the  old ;  and  when  seen,  it  is  usually  in  the  more  acute  and 
sthenic  attacks  occurring  in  the  spring  in  persons  retaining  some 
of  the  vigour  of  earlier  years.  More  frequently  the  sputa  furnish 
very  little  or  no  informatiod,  as,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  they  are 
catarrhal  throughout — opaque,  gray,  yellow,  or  greea  Tbe  con- 
secutive changes  and  modifications  observed  in  them  as  the  diseaae 
advances  or  declines  are  also  much  less  constant  and  regular  than 
in  the  adult,  and  pneumonia  frequently  passes  on  to  the  third 
stage,  as  already  observed,  in  the  old  without  expectoration,  or 
with  a  scanty  expectoration  of  thin  frothy  mucus  only.  In  this. 
the  third  or  suppurative  stage,  the  sputa  are  usually  serous,  and  of 
a  chocolate  or  purplish  colour.  These,  the  liquorice  or  pnme- 
juice  sputa  of  Andral,  are  perhaps,  however,  less  characteristic  of 
the  passage  of  the  pneumonia  into  the  'third  stage  than  they 
generally  are  in  the  meridian  of  life.  When  met  with  in  old 
people,  it  is  often  at  an  earlier  period,  in  the  stage  of  engorgement 
or  red  hepatization,  and  they  as  frequently  announce  a  congestive 
or  typhoid  form  of  pneumonia  of  an  alarming  characti-r.     Muco- 
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puriform  expectoration  is  not  uncommon,  but  sputa  entirely  puru- 
lent are  very  rare.  Dr  Stokes  infonns  us  that  he  has  never 
seen  them  except  in  cases  of  active  pneumonia  in  the  young  and 
robust. 

Decubitus, — ^Whichever  lung  is  affected,  the  patient  lies  on  either 
side  with  equal  case.  In  almost  every  case  the  decubitus  is  dorsal, 
so  that  we  have  often  to  contend  with  ulceration  and  sloughing  of 
the  nates  in  protracted  cases. 

Physical  Signs. — In  many  attacks  the  existence  of  the  disease  can 
only  be  determined  by  auscidtation  and  percussion,  and  the  signs 
furnished  by  these  means  are  nowhere  more  valuable  ;  but  they 
are  often  greatly  modified  by  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  lung 
in  the  old,  and  apt  to  mislead  the  inexperienced,  accustomed  only 
to  the  disease  as  it  occurs  in  the  adult  Thus,  in  not  a  few  cases, 
even  of  extensive  consolidation,  there  is  scarcely  any  diminution 
in  the  resonance  of  the  chest ;  and  the  characteristic  crepitating 
r&le,  announcing  the  first  stage  in  the  adult,  is  generally  altogether 
wanting.  The  physical  signs  vary  with  the  different  stages  of  the 
disease. 

First  Stage :  Percussion, — ^During  the  period  of  invasion,  or  of 
vascular  injection,  the  chest  continues  to  soimd  clear  over  the  seat 
of  the  impending  inflammation.  As  the  congestion  increases,  and 
the  lung  becomes  more  dense  and  less  permeable,  the  soimd 
emitted  may  be  somewhat  duller,  but  in  a  vast  number  of  cases 
there  is  no  appreciable  alteration  in  the  resonance  of  the  healthy 
and  affected  side  until  the  pneimionia  has  advanced  to  the  next 
st^e. 

Ausckdtaiion, — At  the  onset  of  the  disease,  characterised  by 
engorgement  of  the  affected  tissue  and  preternatural  dryness  of  the 
terminal  bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells,  the  first  stooge  of  Stokes, 
the  respiratory  murmur  is  often  remarkably  modified.  Sometimes 
it  is  intensely  puerile  in  the  affected  part,  agreeing  with  the 
observation  of  this  author;*  at  other  times,  and  much  more 
frequently,  it  is  quite  the  reverse,  feeble  and  indistinct  The  air- 
cells  appear  then  to  have  partly  lost  their  elasticity,  and  perhaps 
the  minute  bronchi,  in  a  state  of  vascular  turgidity,  cease  to  act, 
so  that  both  murmurs  of  respiration  are  perceptibly  weakened  and 
otherwise  altered.   When  the  respiration  is  puerile,  the  respiratory 

♦  Loc.  eit.,  p.  824. 
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muniiTir  often  acquires  a  rough,  broken,  interrupted  character, 
apparently  from  the  unequal  and  imperfect  expansion  of  the  lung, 
and  a  local  bronchial  souffle  is  sometimes  heard  in  the  Jnter- 
scapulaiy  space,  or,  leas  rarely  at  thia  period  of  the  disease,  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  congested  portion  of  the  lung.  TabuJar  breathing 
is,  however,  sometimes  audible  at  the  root  of  the  lung  at  a  very 
early  period,  in  cases  in  which  the  invasion  of  the  pneumonia  ia 
accompanied,  in  the  part  affected,  by  a  weakened  state  of  the 
respiration. 

The  duration  of  these  modifications  of  the  respiratory  murmur 
is  limited  and  uncertain.  In  conjunction  with  other  phenomena, 
they  are,  however,  not  unimportant, — and,  when  associated  with 
febrile  disturbance  and  local  irritation,  the  advent  of  pneumonia  in 
old  bedridden  individuaJs  may  be  often  predicted  before  more 
obvious  and  decided  symptoms  announce  the  existence  of  the 
disease 

In  the  course  of  an  indefimte  period,  varying  from  a  few  hours 
to  one  or  two  days,  but  most  generally  very  soon  after  the  inva- 
sion of  the  disease,  the  stage  of  secretion  arrives,  constituting  the 
wcond  stage  of  Stokes,  the  first  of  I>aennec  and  most  authors.  A 
mucous  or  sero-aanguinolent  fluid  ia  now  poured  out  into  the  air- 
cells,  and  before  expectoration  take.?  place  we  may  detect  the 
existence  of  the  fluid  by  the  occurrence  of  various  moist  rSles. 
modified  by  the  state  of  the  breathing,  and  the  consistency,  vis- 
cidity, and  exact  site  of  the  secretion  ;  so  that,  as  in  the  adult,  all 
shades  of  the  crepitating  and  muco-crepitating  rfl.Ie  may  be  heard. 
The  true  crepitating  r&le  of  Loennec,  accurately  compared  by  Dr 
Williams  to  the  sensation  produced  by  rubbing  a  lock  of  hair 
between  the  fingers  close  to  the  ear,  and,  when  distinctly  developed, 
almost  of  itself  declarative  of  the  disease,  is  very  seldom  present 
in  advanced  life.  In  subjects  beyond  the  age  of  fifty,  and  par- 
ticularly in  still  more  advanced  age,  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and 
eighty,  the  bubbles  composing  the  pneumonic  crepitation  are  very 
generally  larger,  more  humid,  and  less  numerous ;  the  r&le  essen- 
tially resembles  the  snlicrepitation  of  capillary  bronchitis,  and 
is  very  often  speedily  masked  by  copious  accumulation  in  the 
larger  bronchi,  when  it  becomes  muco-crepitating. 

The  almost  invariable  absence  of  the  so-called  pathognomonic 
crepitation  in  aged  |«;rsons  is  fully  confirmed  by  the  observations 

t2 
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of  GrisoUe,  Cazneuve,  and  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre; 
though  it  is  perhaps  difficult  to  explain  the  cause  of  this  absence, 
the  fact  is  unquestionable.  Beasoning  from  what  they  have 
observed  in  this  class  of  persons,  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre 
assign  the  absence  of.  true  crepitation  to  the  increased  dimensions 
of  the  fidr-cells  in  the  aged,  forgetting,  however,  that  the  sub-crepi- 
tating r&le  as  frequently  accompanies  the  disease  in  yoimg  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  in  whom  an  exactly  opposite  condition  of 
the  cells  exists.  Having  its  seat  in  the  minute  bronchi,  it  seems 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  presence  of  the  subcrepitating  r&le 
in  the  pneumonia  of  these  opposite  periods  of  life,  arises  from  the 
more  generally  associated  bronchitis,  and  the  diminished  energy 
of  the  inspiratory  efforts  by  which  the  obstruction  in  the  bronchi 
cannot  be  overcome,  nor  the  air-cells  fully  dilated.  The  more 
feeble  and  shallow  the  respiratory  movements,  the  less  frequently 
do  we  meet  with  the  pathognomonic  crepitation.  After  a  violent 
fit  of  coughing,  by  which  the  accumulated  mucus  is  dislodged, 
we  sometimes  catch,  in  the  deep  inspiration  that  follows  it,  a 
minute  crepitation,  but  generally  it  is  neither  more  nor  less  than 
a  mucous  rale,  limited  in  extent,  and  differing  in  no  respect  in  the 
best  marked  examples  of  pneumonia  in  old  age  &om  the  sub- 
crepitating  r&le  of  capillary  bronchitis.  It  is  the  localization  of 
this  T&le  that  gives  it  diagnostic  valua 

The  crepitation  is  seldom  long  limited  to  the  precise  part  of  the 
inflamed  lung.  By  reason  of  the  generally  associated  bronchitis, 
it  rapidly  extends  over  a  wider  area.  At  first  only  weakening  the 
respiratoiy  murmur,  it  soon  altogether  masks  it ;  and  in  proportion 
as  it  replaces  the  sound  of  pulmonary  expansion,  so  may  we 
judge  of  the  extent  and  progress  of  the  diseasa  When  we  no 
longer  hear  this  sound,  and  the  general  symptoms  continue 
imabated, — when  the  crepitatioA  continues  to  spread,  and  has 
wholly  replaced  the  respiratory  murmur, — ^then  we  may  anticipate 
the  supervention  of  consolidation  of  the  lung,  with  its  peculiar 
phenomena.  On  the  contrary,  the  return  of  the  respiratory  mur- 
mur, and  the  gradual  disappearance  of  crepitation,  indicate  the 
resolution  of  the  disease ;  but  the  restoration  of  the  affected  tex- 
tures to  their  nonnal  condition  is  generally  more  tedious  and  less 
perfect  than  in  the  adult — ^pneumonia  which  does,  not  seem  to 
have  advanced  beyond  the  first  stage  being  very  often,  in  elderly 


18,  followed  by  eymptoms  of  continued  irritation  of  the  lung 
or  bronchi 

In  the  more  remote  and  unaffected  portions  of  the  lung,  the 
«  respiration  may  be,  and  often  is,  puerile.  When  the  disease  is 
situated  in  the  lower  lohe,  the  upper  usually  gives  evidence  of 
increased  activity.  Puerile  respiration  is  however  more  frequent 
in  the  opposite  lung  when  the  disease  is  extensive,  and  is  then  and 
there  very  often  accompanied  witli  various  dry  evanescent  bron- 
chial rSles.  In  the  immediate  viciniiy  of  the  inflamed  portion  of 
the  lung,  the  respiratoiy  murmur  is  commonly  weakened,  and  the 
extension  of  the  disease  is  frequently  preceded  by  the  diminished 
sound  of  pulmonary  expansion.  In  a  few  hours  after  we  have 
ascertained  this  weakening,  we  often  discover  in  the  part  a 
mucous,  muco-crepitattng,  or  sub-crepitating  rdle,  announcing  the 
advancement  of  the  morbid  process.  Increasing  intensity  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  in  the  unaffected  lung,  or  in  remote  portions 
of  the  diseased  lung,  generally  indicates  increasing  interruption 
to  the  passage  of  air  into  the  pulmonary  vesicles,  approximation 
of  their  walls,  and  a  tendency  to  consolidation  of  the  affected 
tissues ;  but  this  activity  of  the  respiratory  murmur  is  not  always 
an  index  of  the  extent  and  severity  of  the  disease,  no  more 
than  is  the  amount  t»f  difliculty  of  breathing,  much  depending 
on  associated  circumstances,  and  the  nervous  susceptibility  of  the 
individual 

The  rigidity  and  larger  dimension  of  the  bronchi  in  advanced 
life  are  favourable  to  the  development  of  bronchial  respiration ; 
and  in  situations  which  have  afterwards,  on  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, been  found  healthy,  or  only  congested,  this  phenomenon 
had  existed  in  a  marked  degree.  Bronchial  respiration  is  some- 
times the  primary  physical  sign,  and  very  frequently  it  attends  the 
early  stage  of  the  disease ;  but  it  is  less  i>ermanent  in  its  character, 
and  less  constant  than  in  the  succeeding  stage,  while,  at  the  same- 
time,  it  is  usually  confined  to  the  root  of  the  affected  lung  when 
it  is  present  from  the  beginning,  or  accompanies  the  crepitation  of 
the  first  stag&  Its  transitory  nature,  remoteness,  and  the  absence 
of  other  signs  of  hepatization,  such  as  unequivocal  dulness,  dis- 
tinguish it  from  the  bronchial  respiration  of  this  stage.  The  fre- 
quency with  which  it  precedes  and  accompanies  crepitation  in  the 
pneumonia  of  old  persons,  and  the  facility  with  which  it  is  pro- 
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duced,  give  it  importance.  Nevertheless,  although  intensity  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  and  bronchial  respiration  more  frequently 
attend  the  invasion  of  the  disease  in  the  old  than  in  persons  of 
middle  age,  I  believe  they  are  usually  secondary  phenomena 
dependent  on  the  impeded  respiratory  function  of  a  contiguous 
portion  of  lung  in  a  state  of  active  inflammation.  They  fre- 
quently accompany  deep-seated  central  inflammation  of  the  lung, 
which  neither  percussion  nor  auscultation  can  reach,  and  which, 
firom  the  absence  of  the  pathognomonic  expectoration,  is  often 
entirely  latent,  or  would  otherwise  remain  so. 

8ec(md  Stage :  Percussion, — The  signs  announcing  this  stage  de- 
pend on  the  consolidation  of  the  affected  tissues,  and  consequent 
diminution  in  the  quantity  of  air  in  the  lung.  If  near  the  sur- 
face, percussion  elicits  a  dull  sound ;  but  the  disease  requires  to 
be  pretty  extensive,  and  without  intervening  healthy  stnicture, 
to  emit  the  unequivocal  dull  sound  of  hepatization  in  middle 
age.  A  slight  diminution  in  the  resonance  of  the  chest  imme- 
diately over  the  affected  portion  of  lung  is  all  we  generally  observe 
in  old  age.  Where  there  is  added  to  this,  resistance  to  the 
extremities  of  the  percussing  fingers,  the  consolidation  is  con- 
siderable. In  interlobular  pneumonia,  dulness  on  percussion  is 
wholly  wanting. 

Avscvitation. — One  of  the  most  frequent  accompaniments  of  this 
stage  is  tubular  breathing.  The  readiness  of  its  production  has 
already  been  explained,  and  it  is  very  seldom  wanting  in  the  hepa- 
tization of  old  aga  The  modifications  which  the  voice  undergoes  at 
this  period  of  life  affect  the  sounds  dependent  on  vocal  resonance. 
The  fremitus  produced  by  a  deep-toned  powerful  voice  is  seldom 
observed,  and  bronchophony  is  also  occasionally  absent;  while 
cegophony  is  far  from  unfrequent,  the  shrill  acute  tremulous  voice 
of  certain  old  people  favouring  its  production.  Taken  isolatedly, 
these  signs  might  occasion  an  erroneous  diagnosis ;  but  in  con- 
nexion with  the  history  of  the  case,  and  the  existence  of  the 
sub-crepitating  or  muco-crepitating  ronchus  in  the  spot  affected,  or 
in  some  neighbouring  portion  of  the  lung,  they  will  seldom  mislead 
an  attentive  observer,  who  will  soon  discover  that  the  cegophony 
is  consequent  to  the  state  of  the  voice;  and  the  duLaess  on 
percussion,  if  equalling  that  produced  by  effusion,  which  in  old 
age  is  hardly  ever  the  case,  is  without  signs  of  extnision,  which 
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would  necessarily  result  were  the  effusion,  as  observed  by  Stokea, 
so  extensive  as  to  cause  general  dulness. 

The  passage  from  the  lirst  to  the  second  stage  is  generally  rapid 
in  old  age.  A  few  Lours  after  the  sub-crepitating  rille  has  been 
distinctly  audible,  it  is  often  replaced  or  associated  with  the  signs 
of  consolidation  and  obliteration  of  the  air-cells.  In  one  instance 
I  found,  on  re -examination  an  hour  after  my  first  visit,  that  a 
considerable  portion  of  the  base  of  one  lung  gave  out  bronchial 
respiration  with  dulness,  whicli  before  presented  only  the  signs  of 
engorgement  and  secretion  into  the  air-cells. 

Third  Stage. — The  physical  sigus  of  suppuration  of  the  lung  do 
not  materially  differ  from  those  observed  in  the  second  stage,  and 
are  chiefly  tubular  breathing,  diminished  pectoral  resonance,  and 
where  the  voice  is  sufficiently  strong,  and  the  larger  bronchi 
patent,  increased  vocal  vibration  and  bronchophony.  There  are  no 
certain  phenomena  by  which  the  passage  from  the  second  to  this 
stage  of  the  disease  can  be  determined.  A  sub-crepitating,  or  more 
frequently  a  mu co-crepitating  ronchus,  generally  exists,  and  in- 
creases in  loudness,  and  in  the  size  of  tlie  bubbles  with  the 
accumulation  in  the  bronchi,  till  at  length  it  becomes  a  gurgling 
audible  in  parts  removed  from  the  inflamed  spot.  The  tubular 
breathing  and  vocal  fremitus  decrease  with  the  prostration  of  the 
individual,  and  the  diminished  enei^  of  the  voice  and  respiration. 
It  ia  only  by  the  succession  of  the  physical  signs,  the  occurrence 
of  a  ronchus  composed  of  large  humid  bubbles  in  a  portion  of  lung 
which  had  previously  exliibited  signs  of  consolidation  without 
crepitation,  and  the  coincidence  of  this  state  with  increased  ex- 
haustion, a  peculiar  dusky  cachectic  expression  of  the  patient, 
noticed  by  Andral,  feebleness  of  the  pulse  and  typhoid  symp- 
toms, that  we  can  suspect  the  supervention  of  this  alarming 
stage  of  the  disease.  If  to  these  are  added  their  sero-sanguino- 
leut  sputa,  the  existence  of  interstitial  su}>puration  may  be 
pretty  confidently  announced.  But  these  combinations  and  states 
have  been  observed  in  cases  which  had  only  arrived  at  the  second 
stage. 

Abscess. — The  auscultatory  signs  of  the  termination  of  the 
disease  in  abscess  are  very  obscure  in  the  aged,  inasmuch  as 
tubular  respiration,  guj^ling,  and  didness  in  percussion,  olt«n  exist 
where  the  pneumonia  has  not  passed  beyond  the  second  stage. 
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Besides  which,  pneumonic  abscesses,  when  they  fonn  in  aged 
persons,  are  generally  more  or  less  numerous,  of  limited  extent,  and 
interspersed  through  the  lung.  The  precise  elements  of  physical 
diagnosis  are  therefore  very  generally  wanting.  When  a  laige 
abscess  has  formed^  and  communicates  freely  with  the  bronchi,  the 
nature  of  the  expectoration,  the  sudden  evacuation  of  purulent  sputa, 
together  with  guigling  and  cavernous  respiration,  will  enable  us  to 
declare  the  termination  of  the  disease  in  circumscribed  suppuration ; 
but  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  a  combination  in  advanced  life  will 
have  due  influence  in  cautioning  the  observer  not  to  give  a  hasty 
diagnosis.  In  broncho-pneumonia  there  is  sometimes  a  very  abim- 
dant  expectoration  of  purulent  matter  from  the  inflamed  bronchi, 
independently  of  suppuration  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyna. 

In  concluding  these  observations  on  the  physical  signs  of 
piieimionia,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  the  course  they  pursue 
is  subject  to  greater  variation  in  the  aged  than  in  the  adult,  and 
not  always  so  r^ular  as  I  have  appeared  to  represent  it  The 
disease  may  attain  the  third  stage,  may  pass  into  diffuse  suppura- 
tion, or  even  into  abscess,  without  the  usual  phenomena  of 
auscultation,  all  of  which  are  more  frequently  absent  than  at  the 
middle  period  of  lifa  The  feebleness  of  the  respiratory  efforts  is 
a  chief  cause  of  this  absence,  and  the  rarefied  condition  of  the 
lungs  another.  Lobular  pneumonia,  as  already  observed,  seldom 
gives  any  physical  indications  of  its  existence,  even  when  the 
inflamed  spots  are  near  the  surface.  The  second  and  third  stages 
often  arrive  without  having  been  preceded  by  any  crepitation 
whatever;  nor  is  the  third  stage  necessarily  accompanied  with 
crepitation.  The  disease  on  these  occasions  appears  to  pass  rapidly 
through  its  various  stages.  It  is  chiefly  in  typhoid  cases  that  we 
observe  hepatization  unpreceded  by  crepitation  in  the  adult ;  and 
the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  old  age,  is  often  but  a  varietj^  of  tliis 
form,  locally  characterised  by  a  passive  and  highly  congested  stat<3 
of  the  affected  textures,  with  a  low  degree  of  inflammatory  irritation. 
In  cases  happily  terminating  in  resolution  after  consolidation  of 
the  lung,  the  occurrence  of  crepitation,  the  rdle  de  vetour  of 
Laennec,  is  far  from  constant,  complete  dulness  on  percussion, 
with  bronchial  respiration,  being  frequently  succeeded,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Stokes  and  GrisoUe,  by  a  return  of  the  respiratory 
murmur  without  crepitation. 
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Oeneral  Symptoms.— The  obscurity  which  frequently  envelopes 
the  local  phenomena  sometimes  equally  extends  to  the  general 
symptoms.    In  many  cases,  the  constitution  scarcely,  if  at  all, 
sympathises  with  the  morbid  action  in  the  lung.    The  disease  is 
then  either  latent  or  only  to  be  detected  by  the  ear.    Usually, 
however,  theie  is  more  or  less  febrile  disturbance,  the  intensity  of 
which  is  in  direct  relation  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  severity  of 
the  inflammation,  and  the  remaining  vigour  of  the  constitution. 
The  heat  of  the  skin,  the  flushing  of  the  Cace,  and  the  general 
orgasm  of  the  circulation,  are  rarely  so  highly  developed  as  they 
are  in  the  adult,  even  in  the  most  acute,  uncomplicated,  and 
sthenic  attacks.    K  symptoms  of  this  character  show  themselves 
at  all,  it  is  almost  always  at  a  very  early  period  only,  and  the  dis- 
ease then  differs  in  no  essential  point,  as  already  remarked,  from 
the  pneumonia  of  manhood,  except  in  the  transitory  duration  of 
high  inflammatory  excitement,  and  the  more  rapid  passage  of  the 
first  into  the  second  staga    After  sixty,  and  as  the  patient  ap- 
proaches stiU  nearer  the  decline  of  life,  the  constitutional  pheno- 
mena are  generally  of  a  different  description,  and  very  soon,  if  not 
from  the  b^inning,  the  febrile  reaction  is  moderate,  obscure,  or  of 
an  adynamic  type.    In  cachectic  and  feeble  old  subjects,  debili- 
tated by  protracted  disease,  by  hemiplegic  seizures,  or  chronic 
catarrh,  the  invasion  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  progress  of  the 
general  symptoms,  as  well  as  of  the  local  phenomena,  are  usually 
so  unobtrusive  as  to  escape  ordinary  attention.    This  is  more  par- 
ticularly the  case  in  all  consecutive  attacks,  but  the  same  absence 
or  obscurity  of  the  usual  symptoms  is  not  unfrequent  in  primary 
forms  of  the  disease.    A  careful  exploration  of  the  chest  seldom 
fails,  however,  where  suspicion  has  at  any  time  been  aroused,  to 
discover  modifications  of  the  respiratory  murmur,  or  some  dulness 
on  percussion,  which,  with  other  circumstances,  enable  us  to  form 
a  diagnosis. 

In  the  usual  form  of  senile  pneumonia,  whether  preceded  or  not 
by  initiatory  rigor,  several  hours  elapse  before  the  temperature  of 
the  skin  is  exalted.  A  slight  redness  of  one  or  both  cheeks  is 
often  the  first  indication  of  general  febrile  disturbance.  During 
the  first  and  second  stage,  the  skin  continues  wann  and  dry ;  to- 
wards the  third  stage,  or  when  a  fatal  termination  approaches,  it  is 
cold  and  clammy.    The  pulse  soon  becomes  small  and  rapid,  the 
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Besides  which,  pneumonic  abscesses,  when  they  fonn  in  aged 
persons,  are  generally  more  or  less  numerous,  of  limited  extent,  and 
interspersed  through  the  lung.  The  precise  elements  of  physical 
diagnosis  are  therefore  very  generally  wanting.  When  a  laige 
abscess  has  formed,  and  communicates  freely  with  the  bronchi,  the 
nature  of  the  expectoration,  the  sudden  evacuation  of  purulent  sputa, 
together  with  guigling  and  cavernous  respiration,  will  enable  us  to 
declare  the  termination  of  the  disease  in  circumscribed  suppuration ; 
but  the  extreme  rarity  of  such  a  combination  in  advanced  life  will 
have  due  influence  in  cautioning  the  observer  not  to  give  a  hasty 
diagnosis.  In  broncho-pneumonia  there  is  sometimes  a  very  abim- 
dant  expectoration  of  purulent  matter  from  the  inflamed  bronchi, 
independently  of  suppuration  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyna. 

In  concluding  these  observations  on  the  physical  signs  of 
pneumonia,  it  may  be  well  to  repeat  that  the  course  they  pursue 
is  subject  to  greater  variation  in  the  aged  than  in  the  adult,  and 
not  always  so  r^ular  as  I  have  appeared  to  represent  it  The 
disease  may  attain  the  third  stage,  may  pass  into  diffuse  suppura- 
tion, or  even  into  abscess,  without  the  usual  phenomena  of 
auscultation,  all  of  which  are  more  frequently  absent  than  at  the 
middle  period  of  lifa  The  feebleness  of  the  respiratory  efforts  is 
a  chief  cause  of  this  absence,  and  the  rarefied  condition  of  the 
lungs  another.  Lobular  pneumonia,  as  already  observed,  seldom 
gives  any  physical  indications  of  its  existence,  even  when  the 
inflamed  spots  are  near  the  surface.  The  second  and  third  stages 
often  arrive  without  having  been  preceded  by  any  crepitation 
whatever ;  nor  is  the  third  stage  necessarily  accompanied  with 
crepitation.  The  disease  on  these  occasions  appears  to  pass  rapidly 
through  its  various  stages.  It  is  chiefly  in  typhoid  cases  that  we 
observe  hepatization  impreceded  by  crepitation  in  the  adult ;  and 
the  disease,  as  it  occurs  in  old  age,  is  often  but  a  variety  of  this 
form,  locally  characterised  by  a  passive  and  highly  congested  state 
of  the  afiected  textures,  witli  a  low  degree  of  inflammatory  irritation. 
In  cases  happily  terminating  in  resolution  after  consolidation  of 
the  lung,  the  occurrence  of  crepitation,  the  rcUe  de  retmir  of 
Laennec,  is  far  from  constant,  complete  dulness  on  percussion, 
with  bronchial  respiration,  being  frequently  succeeded,  as  has  been 
observed  by  Stokes  and  Grisolle,  by  a  return  of  the  respiratory 
murmur  without  crepitation. 


General  ^fmfiomt. 
the  local  phenomena  scmedmes  cqnalhr  enen-is  to  liir 
symptoma.    In  many  cases,  the  ooostinnkaL  sear%2T.  'd  tz 
sympathises  vith  the  matbid  action  in  the  Iiing,    Il>7  cis^atse  3^ 
then  either  latent  or  onhr  to  be  detected  bv  the  eaz.    UscauHr. 
however,  there  is  more  &r  less  fi&biik  disturlonoe,  t£K  uceosiT  ot 
which  is  in  direct  nJation  to  the  nature,  extent,  and  serein-  <i 
the  inflammadon,  and  the  remaining  rigour  of  the  coDsaacsxtL 
The  heat  of  the  skin,  the  flnshing  of  the  face,  and  the  gfuxanl 
oigasm  of  the  drcolaxyjn,  are  larelv  so  highly  derelop*^  as  ther 
are  in  the  adolt,  eT«n  in  the  most  acute,  uncomplicated,  and 
sthenic  attacks.    If  sympnoms  of  this  character  show  tbErmselres 
at  all,  it  is  almost  always  at  a  rery  early  period  only,  and  the  dis- 
ease then  differs  in  no  easemial  p>int,  as  already  remarked,  from 
the  pneomonia  of  manhcpod,  except  in  the  transitory  deration  Oi 
hig^  inflammatcAT  excilement,  and  the  more  n^id  p&siui^  of  the 
first  into  the  fieoond  stage:    Afier  axty,  and  as  tb&  patient  ap- 
proaches still  nearer  the  decline  of  life,  the  ocmstitmioital  phezK>- 
mena  are  generally  of  a  different  description,  and  very  soon,  if  uta 
bom  the  beginning,  the  febrile  reaction  is  mfAenae.  ol^core,  or  of 
an  adynamic  type.    In  cachectic  and  feeble  old  sobjttjts,  debili- 
tated bv  protracted  disease,  by  bemiplegic  seizims,  or  chrrjidt 
catarrh,  the  invasion  of  the  inflaaunataon,  and  the  i^vj^n^  of  the 
general  symptoms,  as  well  as  of  the  loeil  phenomena,  are  uguaLv 
80  unobtmsiTe  as  to  escape  oidinaiT  attention.    This  i*^  mon:  iiar'- 
ticularly  the  ca.=^  i^  ^  ^'^^^^^^  «tt«du,  btt  the  saioe  ateenop 
orobecurity  of  tbe  tt^u^  ^y^l^u^  nafc^uent  i. 
fcnns  of  the  dL^^^     ^  '^'^,*'**»a«  of  the  rh. 
Ms,  how^-^  wbe^  ''^T^^^  ^  ^  a..u-^.  v. 
discover  mc^iili'^^i'^^'^  ol  me 
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on  percussion,  ^  Ui.u,  ^*«itt«*i,  ^.^^fc  ns  U>  lonii 
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tongue  dry,  shrivelled,  with  difficulty  protruded,  and  covered  with 
a  browugfur,  gradually  getting  black.  The  teeth  and  gums  are  in- 
crusted  with  the  same  dark  sordes.  There  is  not  much  complaint 
of  thirst,  but  liquids  are  taken  with  avidity  when  offered.  Ano- 
rexia^ is  a  very  early  symptom.  Slight  heat  of  the  surface,  with 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  loss  of  appetite  and  cough,  or  rapidity  of 
the  respiratory  movements,  sufficient  to  attract  the  attention  of 
the  practitioner  though  not  of  the  patient  or  his  fiiends,  are  often 
the  first  symptoms  warning  us  of  danger ;  and  among  these,  com- 
plete^Ioss  of  appetite  is  not  the  least  important  Some  cases  are 
accompanied  with  constipation ;  others  by  diarrhoea.  The  urine 
is  scanty,  generally  deep  brown,  reddish  or  yellow,  while  the 
disease  is  at  its  height  There  is  great  prostration,  increasing 
rapidly.  Delirium  of  a  low  muttering  kind  is  seldom  absent, 
and  increasing  during  the  night-time,  compels  vigilance  on  the 
attendants,  as  aged  subjects  are  then  much  disposed  to  leave 
their  b^ds,  and  wander  about  the  room.  The  blood  is  slightly 
buffed,  the  crassamentum  not  very  firm.  If  the  countenance  is  not 
dusky,  it  is  generally  sallow,  especially  towards  the  unfavourable 
termination  of  the  disease,  or  as  it  enters  on  the  suppurative  stage. 
This  change  in  the  appearance  of  the  face  is  always  a  dangerous 
symptom. 

With  the  progress  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  alterations  going  on  in  the  lungs,  the  oppression  of 
the  chest  and  the  difficulty  of  the  breathing  increase.  Pain  in  the 
side  is  frequently  absent,  or  disappears  at  an  early  period,  and  the 
expectoration  generally  ceases  with  the  increasing  prostration.  The 
patient  often  dies  asphyxiated,  though  the  disease  may  be  limited 
both  in  extent  and  degrea  A  series  of  cases  sometimes  terminate 
unfavourably,  and  the  local  mischief  is  foimd  only  implicating  a 
small  portion  of  the  lung,  the  disease  being  still  perhaps  in  the 
first  stage,  or  partially  passing  into  the  second ;  while  in  other  in- 
stances nearly  the  whole  of  the  limg  is  seen  infiltrated  with 
purulent  matter  where  the  febrile  reaction  has  been  trivial,  if  at 
all  observable. 

Exceptional  cases  are  thus  constantly  occurring,  both  as  regards 
the  physical  signs  and  general  symptoms.  Eespecting  the  latter, 
the  chief  circumstances  to  be  rememl)ered  are,  that  whatever  may 
be  the  mode  of  invasion,  whether  acute  or  insidious,  with  or  with- 
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tngor,  tbe  accompauying  fever  has  a  strong  teudeacy  to  assume 
an  adynamic  or  typhoid  type,  and,  if  unchecked  by  judicious  treat- 
ment or  the  conservative  powers  of  the  system,  is  soon  marked 
by  profound  prostration,  nervous  debility,  and  coma.  Asthenic 
pneumonia  sometimes  appears  epidemically  in  the  hospitals  of  the 
old  i  and  it  would  seem  tbat  the  adynamic  fever  of  which  Pinel  has 
left  a  descriptiou,  aa  prevailing  among  the  old  inmates  of  the  Sal- 
p€lri^re,  was  only  a  form  of  this  disease,  accompanied  with  great 
prostration,  blackness  of  the  tougue  and  other  phenomena,  often 
characterising  it  in  advanced  life. 

Progress  and  Duration. — The  disease  runs  through  its  various 
stages  more  quickly  in  the  aged  than  in  the  adult,  and,  as  a  general 
rule,  the  older  the  patient  the  sooner  does  purulent  infiltration  or 
gray  hepatization  commence.  The  progress  of  the  disease  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  treatment,  the  habits  of  the  sufl'erer,  and  the 
nature  of  the  inflaumiation.  Complicated  and  consecutive  pneu- 
monia is  more  rapid.  The  primary  and  adynamic  form  usually  runs 
ita  course  towards  a  fatid  termiuation  in  six,  eight,  or  ten  days. 

The  difficulty  of  estimating  the  duration  of  senile  pneumonia  is 
increased  when  we  attempt  to  define  the  duration  of  its  different 
stages.  Where  the  disease  is  often  oliscure  in  its  origin,  and 
influenced  by  so  many  circumstances  in  its  progress,  it  is  obviously 
impossible  to  ascei-tain  with  any  approach  to  accuracy  the  average 
period  these  at^es  attain  maturity.  The  passage  from  the  first  to 
the  second  stage  is  generally  rapid.  We  have  often  all  the  signs 
uf  consolidation  where  only  two  or  three  hours  before  there  was 
uo  dulness — nothing  but  feeble  respiration,  with  or  without  the 
sub-crepitating  rouehus.  In  the  asthenic  or  adynamic  form,  hepa- 
tization appears  frequently  to  take  place  witliout  having  been 
preceded  by  any  crepitation  whatever,  the  albuminous  and  other 
products  of  the  inflammation  rapidly  filling  up  and  obliterating 
the  air-cells.  M.  Beau  alleges  that  in  these  cases  the  disease 
cbiefiy  affects  the  interstitial,  or,  in  other  words,  the  extra- vesicular 
tissue  of  the  lung.  The  physical  signs  appear  to  favour  tins  \"iew. 
Congestive  pneumonia  usually  selects  this  seat,  catarrhal  pneu- 
monia the  air-cells. 

I^iennec,  in  endeavouring  to  fix  the  duration  of  the  various 
stages,  remarks,  that  "  iu  debilitated  or  very  old  subjects,  or  where 
the  disease  has  supervened  in  the  course  uf  another  severe  malady, 
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the  inflammation  leaches  the  stage  of  purulent  infiltration  in  the 
short  space  of  thirtynsdx  or  even  twenty-four  houis;  in  other 
instances  it  varies  fix>m  two  to  six  days."  This  is  perhaps  all  that 
can  be  safely  asserted.  Admitting  that  in  many  cases  we  can 
pretty  accuiately  announce  the  passage  from  the  first  into  the 
second  stage,  and  thus,  in  these  instances,  have  it  in  our  power 
to  estimate  the  duration  of  the  first  stage,  we  have  no  means  by 
which  we  can  positively  declare  that  purulent  infiltration  has 
taken  place,  and  therefore  none  by  which  we  can  form  an  idea  of 
the  duration  of  the  second,  prior  to  its  tennination  in  the  third 
stage,  supposing  that  purulent  infiltration  is  invariably  preceded 
by  red  hepatization,  a  supposition  the  truth  of  which  is  by  no 
means  demonstrated. 

The  opinion  that  pneumonia  runs  through  its  different  stages 
more  rapidly  in  the  old,  has  been  questioned  by  OrisoUe,*  who,  in 
consulting  his  own  experience,  and  comparing  the  cases  of  indi- 
viduals comprised  between  the  ages  of  sixty  and  seventy,  with 
those  of  subjects  less  aged,  does  not  find  that  there  is  any  remark- 
able difference  as  to  the  greater  or  less  rapidity  with  which 
pneumonia  passes  firom  the  first  into  the  second  stage.  It  is 
possible,  however,  he  adds,  that  in  more  advanced  old  age  it  may 
be  different,  but  he  knows  no  £eu^  that  positively  demonstrate  it 

The  mean  duration  of  109  carefully  recorded  cases  was  found 
by  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre  to  be  nine  days  seven- 
tenths.  It  is  not  stated  of  what  description  these  cases  wera 
The  duration  of  the  disease  in  the  adult  is  reported  by  Andral  to 
be  eleven  days ;  by  Chomel  and  Laennec,  &om  seven  to  twenty 
days ;  and  by  Bouillaud,  from  eight  to  twelve  daya  Thus,  observe 
MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre,  the  progress  of  pneumonia  is 
oonstantiy  more  rapid  in  the  old  than  in  the  adult  In  33 
successful  cases,  the  same  authors  found  the  mean  duration 
of  the  disease  was  fourteen  days  three-tenths ;  whilst  in  76  fatal 
cases  it  was  but  seven  days  seventh-tenths.f  In  20  cases  of 
suppuration  of  the  lung,  M.  Durand-Fardel  found  the  duration 
of  the  disease  was  five  days  seventh-tenth&} 

Convalescence,  usually  rapid  in  the  adult,  is  tedious  and  imperfect 
in  the  old ;  sometimes  it  is  retarded  by  oedema  of  the  lung ;  at  other 

^  Loc.  ed.,  p.  S04.  f  Ibid.,  p.  16.  I  Ibid.,  p.  490. 


times  the   iuflamraation   lingers   here   and   there,   and  is   often 
succeeded  by  persistent  congestion  of  the  bronchi,  with  all  its  cou- 


PrognosU. — The  prognosis  is  thus  almost  always  unfavourable, 
even  supposing  immediate  danger  past.  After  sixty  this  danger 
greatly  increases  mth  advancing  years.  The  complicated  and  asso- 
ciated states  of  the  disease  are  more  fatal  than  the  more  simple  and 
primary  forms.  Lobular  pneumonia,  being  generally  consecutive  to 
or  connected  with  a  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  is  seldom  recovered 
from.  It  is,  however,  detected  with  difficulty.  Asthenic  attacks 
generally  terminate  unfavourably.  Perhaps  about  eight-tenths  of 
those  seized  with  pneumonia  above  seventy  years  of  age  perish 
(GriBolie).  Chomel  states  that  when  an  interne  at  the  Salpftri^re 
in  the  winter  of  1810-11,  during  which  the  disease  was  very 
common  in  that  hospital,  it  was  constantly  fatal  in  persons  above 
seventy.*  At  that  hospital  and  the  Bicfitre,  the  mortality  it 
occasions  is  sometimes  appalling,  and  far  exceeds  what  is  ever  met 
with  in  this  country.  In  both  hospitals  the  predisposing  and 
exciting  causes  are  prevalent,  and  during  the  winter  in  active 
operation.  Besides  wliich,  there,  as  in  most  institutions  for  the 
aged,  there  is  often  more  or  less  reluctance  to  enter  the  Jufirraary, 
so  that,  together  with  the  insidious  origin  and  rapid  progress  of 
*the  inflammatiou,  it  has  very  frequently  gone  on  to  the  second  or 
even  the  third  stage  before  it  has  been  brought  to  notice.  I  be- 
lieve that  when  it  reaches  the  latter  stage  in  the  old  it  is  invari- 
ably mortal. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  extreme  danger  of  the  disease  in  advanced 
life  should  redouble  our  exertions  to  discover  it  at  an  early  period, 
and  not  disarm  tis.  It  is  of  more  consequence  to  the  practitioner 
to  be  aware,  as  M.  Durand- Fardel  has  remarked,"!-  ^^^^  ^^  every 
period  of  life,  even  beyond  the  age  of  ninety,  primitive  pneumonia 
may  be  cured  when  taken  in  time  and  properly  treated,  than  to  be 
able  to  give  the  exact  proportion  who  die  out  of  a  given  number 
at  a  given  age.  In  1842  a  decrepit  octogenarian  in  Chelsea 
Hospital  recovered  after  nearly  the  whole  of  the  left  lung  waa 
consolidated ;  and  in  the  spring  of  I860  I  had  a  feeble  cachectic 
old  man  of  seventy  years  of  age  under  my  care,  with  pleuro-pneu- 
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monia  of  the  same  side,  followed  by  extensive  efiFdsion,  who  also 
got  quite  well  I  might  adduce  other  instances  of  remarkable 
recoveries  in  cases  apparently  desperate. 

In  estimating  the  probable  termination  of  the  disease,  the 
physician  will  be  much  influenced  by  the  character  of  the  accom- 
panying fever,  the  nature  of  the  inflammation,  and  the  previous 
habits  and  condition  of  the  patient  The  state  of  the  respiration 
is  a  very  important  element  in  the  question.  The  greater  the 
dyspnoea  and  difliculty  of  expectoration,  the  more  cautious  he  will 
be  in  prognosticating  a  favourable  issua  Nor  should  the  absence 
of  dyspnoea  put  him  entirely  off  his  guard,  as  many  cases  occur 
which  are  throughout  free  from  it,  but  which  nevertheless  are 
rapidly  mortal.  Delirium  is  a  very  unfavourable  symptom. 
Laennec  observes,  that  "  when  the  determination  of  blood  to  the 
head  is  very  great,  and  marked  by  coma  in  the  beginning  of  the 
disease,  as  is  often  the  case  in  old  persons,  the  patients  in  whom 
it  occurs  usually  die  before  hepatization  is  completely  established ; 
or  the  inflammation  reaches  the  stage  of  purulent  infiltration  in  a 
few  hours."  Our  apprehensions  of  an  unfavourable  termination  are 
generally  verified  when  the  delirium  persists,  and  is  of  a  low, 
mattering  kind.  Coma,  with  failure  of  the  pulse  and  hurried 
breathing,  very  frequently  precede  death  but  a  few  hours.  In- 
flammation of  the  upper  lobes  is,  cmteris  paribvs,  more  dangerous 
than  when  seated  in  the  inferior  lobes.  Double  pneumonia  in  the 
old  is  almost  invariably  fatal 

Diagnosis, — The  invasion  of  the  disease  is  sometimes  so  insidi- 
ous, and  its  progress  so  masked,  that  all  the  energies  of  the 
practitioner  are  required  to  find  it ;  with  every  attention,  it 
occasionally  escapes  detection.  I  have  already  alluded  to  cases 
of  latent  pneumonia  in  which  even  the  physical  signs  are  wanting. 
This  form  of  the  disease  is  peculiarly  disposed  to  attack  bed- 
ridden or  feeble  old  people,  labouring  under  chronic  disease  of 
the  brain,  heart,  or  some  other  internal  organ,  in  whom  most  acute 
inflammations,  wherever  situated,  are  usually  but  imperfectly 
developed.  Primary  pneumonia  is  always  more  easUy  discovered 
than  secondary  attacks ;  and  the  lobular  form  of  the  disease,  so 
fi^quently  dependent  on  a  reduced  or  cachectic  state  of  the 
system,  is,  as  formerly  remarked,  usually  imrevealed.  M.  GrisoUe 
has  so  very  faithfully  and  clearly  laid  down  the  general  principles 
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of  the  diagnosis  of  senile  pneumonia,  that  I  cannot  refrain  from 
giving  the  reader  the  benefit  of  the  author's  observations  in  hh 
own  words : — 

"  La  fifevre,"  says  he,  "  et  les  phtJnomSnes  sympathiques,  foumes, 
par  I'expression  de  la  physionomie  et  par  I'l^tat  des  forces,  sont  dcs 
^Wmens  de  diagnoatic  tr^s  important,  surtout  chez  les  vieillards. 
Nous  avons  vii  pr^c(5demment,  qu'i  cette  ^poque  de  la  vie,  la 
pncnmonie  ^tant  souvent  latente,  le  point  de  c5t^,  lea  crachatj^ 
capacteriBtiquea  peuvent  mauquer  souvent  il  n'y  a  pas  d'oppresaion, 
et  I'examen  de  toute  la  poitrine,  ne  fait  di^couvrir  aucune  alteration 
dans  le  bmit  respiratoire,  parce  que  la  phlegmasie  si^ge  dans  les 
parties  profondes  et  centrales  de  I'oi^ane.  Cependant,  malgr^  les 
r^ultata  purement  ni^gntifs  que  donne  I'exploration  dea  organe* 
tlioraciques,  si  on  apprend  que  le  sujet,  apres  avoir  ^prouvi5  un 
frisson  plus  on  moins  violent,  a  ^t^  pris  d'une  fi^vre  intense,  si  on 
constate  que  cet  appareil  febrile  continu,  date  d^ja  de  plusieurs 
Jours,  et  qu'il  s'accompagne  d'une  alteration  notable  dans  I'ex- 
pression d«  faeies  et  dans  I'lStat  des  forces,  si  I'examende  la 
surface  de  la  corps  et  des  organes  contenns  dans  Irs  cavit^s 
splanchniques,  ne  fait  d(5couvrir  nulle  part  de  phlegmasie,  on  devra 
regarder  resistance  d'une  pneumonie  comme  injiniment  probable  ; 
et  dans  la  plupart  des  cas,  les  eymptSmes  ult^rieurs  ne  tarderont 
pas  Ji  transformer  cette  pr^somption  en  certitude.  Ici  les  doutes 
du  m^decin  se  fondent  sur  plusieura  ordres  des  considerations : 
I*,  Sur  la  frequence  des  pnenmonies  chez  les  vieillards ;  2",  Sur  ce 
qne  de  tontes  lea  phlegmasies  qu'on  observe  k  cet  Sge,  il  n'en  est 
point  qui  si  montre  pins  souvent  qu'elles,  d'nne  mani^re  latente ; 
3°,  Parce  que  de  toutes  les  maladies  aigues  dont  les  vieillards 
peuvent  8tre  atteinte,  c'est  la  pneumonie  qui  excite  la  fi^vTe  la  plus 
intense,  prostre  le  plus  les  forces,  r<5veille  le  plus  grand  nombre 
des  sympathies  sans  determiner  presqne  des  troubles  fonctionnels 
da  cot^  de  I'organe  malade ;  tandia  qui  si  tme  phlegmasie  assez 
intense  jwnr  avoir  excite  la  fi^vre,  qn'on  observe  s'^tait  declamie 
dans  un  des  organea  contenus  dans  la  t^te  ou  I'alidomen,  on 
^  observerait  des  desordres  fonctionnels  qui  feraient  atsement  d^cxiu- 
vrir  le  silage  de  la  maladie.  Chez  les  enfans  at  les  jeunes  gens,  et 
soNvent  ni^me  chez  les  adultes,  un  appareil  fi5brile  intense,  qui  a 
d(!but^  par  un  frisson  violent,  et  qni  ne  s'acconipagne  d'abord 
d'aucun  di^sordre  fonctionnel  predominant,  se  rattache  beaucoup 
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moins  necessaiiement  qui  chez  les  vieillards,  k  Texistence  d'une 
pneumonie. 

"  Chez  les  vieillards,  Q  faut  tenir  compte  de  tons  les  troubles 
fonctionnels  qui  surviennent  un  peu  de  malaise,  de  la  fi^vre, 
doivent  toujours  ^veiller  la  soUicitude  du  m^decin,  et  le  porter  k 
en  recheTcher  la  cause,  le  point  de  depart  A  cet  fige,  un  mouve- 
ment  fi^brile,  pr^ced^  de  frisson  qui  depasse  la  dur^e  de  la  fifevre 
^phemferie,  et  qui  ne  trouve  point  son  explication  dans  une  phl^- 
masie  appreciable  k  la  vue,  ou  par  des  symptomes  locaux,  doit  faire 
soupqonner  une  pneumonie ;  si  la  fievre  persiste  quatre  k  cinq 
jours  dans  une  saison,  ou  les  pneumonies  r^nent,  elle  suffira  pour 
au  m^dicin,  non  pas  une  conviction  entifere,  mais  une  forte  pr^- 
somption  que  le  mouvement  f(^brile  se  rattache  k  une  pneumonia 
Ces  preceptes  sont  ceux  de  M.  ChomeL*'* 

In  obscure  and  doubtful  cases,  unaccompanied  with  cough  or 
any  apparent  dyspnoea,  both  these  symptoms  may  sometimes  be 
produced  by  successive  deep  inspirations ;  and  abdominal  pressure 
seldom  fails  to  develop  some  dyspnoea  of  a  character  different 
from  that  slight  embarrassment  produced  by  a  similar  means  in 
subjects  free  from  disease  of  the  respiratory  organs.  Cruveilhier 
statesf  that  the  characteristic  sputa  are  occasionally  obtained  by 
coughing  after  swallowing  some  mouthfuls  of  liquid ;  but  often 
there  is  no  expectoration  whatever.  It  is  in  these  obscure  cases 
that,  Addison^  observes,  "  an  ordinary  examination  of  the  chest 
may  fail  to  detect  the  diseasa  On  desiring  the  patient  to  breathe, 
neither  crepitation  nor  tubular  respiration  can  be  heard ;  but  on 
urging  him  to  inspire  violently,  and  to  cough,  both  signs  became 
sufficiently  developed  to  declare  the  presence  of  the  disorder/* 
Powerful  percussion  will  also  sometimes  bring  out  deep-seated 
dulness  when  ordinary  percussion  fails. 

By  percussing  the  chest,  and  applying  the  ear  or  the  stetho- 
scope, not  hurriedly  but  carefully  and  repeatedly,  whenever  there 
is  fever  without  obvious  local  cause,  the  practitioner  is  often 
rewarded  by  the  discovery  of  a  modification  in  the  respiratory 
murmur,  or  a  crepitation  in  the  lung,  probably  limited  to  a  small 
spot,  which  of  itself  intimates  little,  but  which,  in  combination 

•  Lee.  cii.  pp.  490,  491-602.  t  Anat.  Path.,  tome  ii.  p.  2. 
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■  phenomena,  warranta  the  suspicion  of  impending  or 
existing  pneumonia. 

Now,  the  disease  with  which  we  would  most  likely  mistake  a 
case  of  tliia  kind,  would  be  bronchitis,  since  the  rile  of  the  first 
stage  of  the  pneumonia  of  old  people  is,  in  the  greater  majority  of 
cases,  bnt  the  mucous  or  the  sub-crepitating  ride,  equally  charac- 
teristic of  capillary  bronchitis.  In  the  latter  disease,  however, 
the  rfUe  is  more  diffused,  and  usually  extends  over  the  base  of 
both  lungs ;  whereas  in  pneumonia  it  is  more  or  less  limited  to 
a  circnmscribed  spot,  perhaps  of  the  breadth  of  two  or  three 
fingers;  and  when  the  pneumonia  is  double,  the  inflammation 
generally  attacks  the  opposite  lung  consecutively — it  may  be 
several  days  after  the  accession  of  the  disease  in  the  lung  primarily 
affected.  Bronchitis  usually  attacks  both  lungs  simultaneously. 
But  the  circumstance  which  gives  precision  to  the  diagnosis  is 
increasing  dulness  in  pneumonia ;  and  where  this  is  conjoined  with 
aauguinolent  or  scanty  and  viscid  expectoration,  or  its  cessation, 
the  diagnosis  is  established. 

It  is  only  in  advanced  stages  that  the  disease  is  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  pleurisy.  The  history  of  the  case,  and  the  existence 
of  crepitation  in  the  vicinity  of  the  portion  of  tlie  lung  yielding 
dulness  on  percussion  together  with  bi-oucbial  respiration,  and 
where  the  voice  is  at  all  strong,  thoracic  vibration,  point  out  that 
the  consolidation  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  is  pneumonic, 
and  not  the  result  of  the  pressure  of  effusion.  Besides  which,  as 
I  have  formerly  observed,  an  effusion  sufficient  to  cause  universal 
dulness  on  percussion  would  be  accompanied  with  obliteration  of 
the  intercostal  spaces  and  descent  of  the  diaphragm,  or  displace- 
ment of  the  heart.,  eircimiatances  wliich  of  themselves  would  he 
almost  sufficient  to  enable  us  to  declare  that  the  dulness  and 
absence  of  the  respiratory  murmur  proceed  from  copious  pleuritic 
eSusion  and  not  from  pneumonia.  Moreover,  blowing  respiration, 
or  tubular  breathing,  arising  from  spurious  consolidation,  con- 
sequent to  pleuritic  effusion,  is  of  a  subdued  character,  and 
generally  without  any  admixture  of  rdle.  In  asthenic  and  typhoid 
pneumonia,  in  which  a  rapid  hepatization  very  frequently  takes 
place  without  preceding  crepitation,  the  diagnosis  chiefly  rests  on 
the  facta  previously  noticed,  the  absence  of  the  signs  of  eccentric 
displacement,  and  the  existence  of  vocal  frcniiUis.     \\lien  lego- 
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phony  accompanies  senile  pneumonia,  it  always  proceeds  from  the 
natural,  tremulous,  bleating  character  of  the  voice,  and  is  not  likely 
to  deceive  an  attentive  observer. 

The  diagnosis  of  pleuro-pneumonia  is  founded  on  a  combination 
of  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  simple  pneumonia  and  simple 
pleurisy.  The  chief  of  these  are  pain  in  the  chest,  aggravated  by 
percussion ;  aegophony,  or  a  to-and-fro  friction  sound  ;  and  the 
presence  of  the  mucous  or  sub-crepitating  r&le  in  some  portion  of 
the  chest,  generally  in  the  vicinity  of  the  pleuritic  stitch,  with  or 
without  expectoratioiL 

Varieties,  Complications,  and  Forms, — Besides  sthenic  and  as- 
thenic pneumonia,  all  the  other  forms,  complications,  and  asso- 
ciated states  of  the  disease  occurring  at  the  middle  period  of  life, 
are  also  met  with  in  the  old.  These  have  been  described  with 
much  minuteness  and  great  industry  by  various  authors.  The 
bilious  variety  is  seldom  seen  in  advanced  life,  but  vomiting, 
gastric,  gastro-hepatic,  and  gastro-enteric  symptoms  occasionally, 
and  not  unfrequently,  present  themselvea  Diarrhoea  sometimes 
occurs  at  a  very  early  period,  preceding  or  ushering  in  the  disease, 
and  especially  accompanies  adynamic  pneumonia,  with  which, 
however,  it  is  not  necessarily  associated,  but,  when  present,  an 
important  symptom,  influencing  the  progress  of  the  disease,  com- 
plicating the  treatment  and  increasing  the  danger. 

Broncho-pneumonia  is  the  usual  state  in  which  the  disease  exists 
in  old  persons.  So  very  commonly  is  inflammation  of  the  air-cells 
and  intervesicular  tissue,  forming  the  parenchyma  of  the  ,lungs, 
and  inflammation  of  the  bronchi  united,  that,  as  formerly  hinted, 
it  may  be  questioned  whether  pneumonia,  however  limited,  ever 
presents  itself  at  this  period  of  life  without  this  combination.  The 
bronchitis  is  very  often  the  primary  affection.  We  have  already 
noticed  the  frequency  with  which  pneumonia  is  consequent  upon 
the  acute  and  chronic  varieties  of  this  disease.  In  this  consecutive 
and  very  common  form,  one  or  both  lungs  may  be  affected,  but 
usually  the  pneumonia  is  confined  in  the  first  instance  to  one  side, 
while  both  sides  are  engaged  in  the  primary  or  bronchitic  afiTec- 
tion.  The  history  of  the  case  will  generally  enable  us  to  de- 
termine the  precise  nature  of  the  malady  ;  but  whether  the  pneu- 
monia is  primary  or  secondary,  the  circumstance  of  the  associated 
bronchitis  has  no  material  influence  on  the  treatment.     The  prog- 
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uosis  will  be  regulated  by  the  severity  of  the  local  symptoms  and 
the  general  condition  of  the  patient 

If,  in  the  course  of  an  acute  or  acuto-chronic  catarrh,  the 
expectoration  suddenly  diminishes,  or,  still  more  so,  entirely 
ceases,  while  the  general  symptoms  are  aggravated,  particularly  if 
the  heat  of  the  skin  is  much  increased,  the  supervention  of 
pneumonia  may  be  suspected,  and  our  suspicions  will  be  con- 
firmed if,  on  examination,  we  discover  dulness  in  any  portion  of 
the  lung  where  the  sound  had  previously  been  clear.  The  expec- 
toration in  broncho-pneumonia  generally  gives  little  or  no  in- 
formation, as  it  usually  continues  catarrhal ;  and  auscultation  as 
often  fails  to  detect  any  change  in  the  character  of  the  mucouB 
ronchus  which  had  from  the  beginning  accompanied  the  bronchitis. 
The  occurrence  of  rusty  or  "marmalade"  sputa,  with  aggravation 
of  the  general  symptoms,  would  convert  suspicion  into  a  cer- 
tainty that  pneumonia  had  succeeded  to  the  original  disease, 
even  though  the  signs  of  consolidation  were  absent  Broncho- 
pneumonia is  a  common  termination  of  influenza  in  the  aged,  and 
generally  the  immediate  cause  of  death  when  that  disease  is 
epidemic. 

The  rJievmatic  and  gotUy  diatheses  influence  the  character  of 
pneumonia  in  some  cases,  and  a  metastasis  of  either  disease  to  the 
lungs  is  said  to  have  proved  fatal  Broussais,  as  I  have  observed 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  considered  pneumonia  as  a  more  common 
eflTect  of  gout  than  bronchitia  I  have  already  stated  my  belief  that 
gouty  bronchitis,  or  bronchorrhoea,  is  much  more  common.  In  the 
course  of  a  pretty  extensive  experience  among  old  gouty  subjects, 
I  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  single  example  of  gouty  pneu- 
monia unpreceded  by  catarrh,  and  of  which  it  did  not  appear  but 
the  sequela.  GrisoUe*  has  met  with  pneumonia  complicated  with 
articular  rheumatism  in  two  cases  only ;  and  he  states  that  MM. 
Chomel  and  Bequin  do  not  speak  of  this  complication  in  their 
monograph. 

A  remittent  and  intermittent  pneumonia  have  been  described, 
and  the  intermittent  form  is  sometimes  observed  in  aged  persons. 
The  following  are  the  remarks  of  M.  Beau  on  this  subject,  and  I 
quote  them,  as  I  have  seen  such  cases  much  less  frequently  than 
this  author  appears  to  have  done : — "  Under  the  influence  of  treat- 

•  Loe,  cU,,  p.  176. 
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inent,  pneumonia  in  old  age  very  often  presents  an  intermittent 
character — all  the  symptoms,  physical  as  well  as  rational,  some- 
times ceasing  (after  a  bleeding,  for  example)  for  an  entire  day  or 
so,  to  return  perhaps  on  the  following  one,  with  its  accustomed, 
or  perhaps  aggravated  severity.  This  temporary  lull  of  the  symp- 
toms may  occur  three  or  four  times  in  the  course  of  the  treatment 
Hence  the  necessity  of  the  physician  being  very  guarded  in  his 
prognosis  as  to  the  ultimate  issue,  and  of  his  being  cautious  in 
giving  an  opinion  respecting  the  probable  duration  of  the  disease  ; 
for  a  patient  may  be  seen  to  be  one  day  on  the  fair  road  to  reco- 
very, and  the  very  next  his  case  may  turn  out  to  be  perfectly 
hopeless."* 

A  remarkable  mobility  or  shifting  of  the  physical  signs  of  the 
disease  has  been  observed,  and  appears  to  belong  more  particu- 
larly to  broncho-pneumonia.  Occasionally  these  signs  disappear 
for  a  time,  to  return  again,  or  they  become  audible  in  some  other 
portion  of  the  lung,  which  was  free  from  them  a  few  hours  before. 
In  turn  they  cease  here,  and  are  heard  elsewhere.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  in  these  cases  a  temporary  congestive  lobular  pneu- 
monia is  set  up,  where  the  stethoscope  discovers  crepitation,  with 
bronchiad  respiration,  or  a  limited  and  equally  temporary  splenisa- 
tion,  as  it  is  called,  of  the  lung  occurs,  which  disappears  from  one 
spot  to  arise  in  a  neighbouring  portion-  Around  these  circum- 
scribed points  the  respiratory  murmur  is  oft^n  very  feeble,  show- 
ing a  congested  and  inactive  state  of  the  air-cells,  passing  into 
inflammation,  or  into  that  condition  attended  with  the  rather 
indistinct  and  passing  physical  signs  referred  to. 

Treatment — Pneumonia  in  the  adult,  presenting  no  anomaly, 
and  following  a  regular  course,  is  one  of  the  diseases  the  medical 
treatment  of  which,  imtil  lately  at  least,  has  been  considered  as 
the  most  simple  and  most  rational  The  senile  constitution,  and 
the  complications  which  often  accompany  it,  render  it  necessary 
to  modify  the  treatment  in  many  respects,  and  the  rapidity  with 
which  the  disease  runs  its  course  in  old  age  demands  correspond- 
ing solicitude.  Here  delay  is  fatal,  and  in  too  many  cases  the  in- 
flammation will  be  found  to  have  attained  the  second,  or  even  the 
third  stage,  before  advice  is  sought,  when  little  more  can  be  done 
than  to  alleviate  particular  symptoms,  and  maintain  the  strength 

*  Journal  de  M^d^cine  and  Med.  Cb.  Rev.,  April  1844. 
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of  the  patient  It  is  in  public  practice  especially  that  audi  cases 
present  themselves,  and  here  it  is  that  the  rate  of  mortality,  and 
the  inefficacy  of  remedial  means,  are  often  truly  disheartening. 
Taking  primary  sthenic  pneumonia  as  the  most  simple  form, — as 
that  which  nearest  approaches  the  pneimionia  of  earlier  years, — 
I  shall  endeavour  to  sketch  in  outline  the  plan  of  treatment 
adapted  to  the  generality  of  cases  in  the  aged,  passing  briefly  in 
review,  in  the  first  place,  the  various  remedies  usually  employed. 
A  somewhat  similar  arrangement  will  be  followed  in  considering 
the  treatment  of  the  asthenic  and  adynamic  form  of  the  disease. 
Particular  circumstances  and  complications  may  then  be  appro- 
priately considered. 

1.  Sthenic  Pneumonll  Bkediiig. — It  is  well  known  that  this 
is  the  means  above  all  othejs  on  which  British,  and  the  majority 
of  Continental  and  American  practitioners,  chiefly  rely  in  the 
treatment  of  the  more  active  and  sthenic  forms  of  pneumonia 
occurring  in  adult  life,  though,  as  alwve  hinted,  some  diversity  of 
opinion  has  recently  been  promulgated  and  enforeed,  particularly 
since  Louis  threw  doubts  on  its  influence  in  retarding  or  curing 
the  disease.  Blood-letting  has,  however,  been  alt<^ether  forbidden 
in  the  pneumonia  of  old  age  and  young  children,  under  the  appre- 
hension of  inducing  a  fatal  collapse,  or  of  rapidly  increasing  the 
debility  of  the  patient  to  a  dangerous  extent ;  and  some  of  the 
most  strenuous  advocates  for  the  remedy  iu  the  pneumonia  of  the 
adult  have  either  proscribed  it,  or,  less  positive  in  their  denun- 
ciation, have  advised  us  to  be  very  sparing  with  it  in  advanced 
life.  Aged  persons  affected  with  pneumonia  have  thus,  says 
Andral,*  been  often  left  to  die  because  the  physician  did  not  dare 
to  bleed  them.  "  Nevertheless,"  remarks  Grisolle,  "  these  fears 
are  exaggerateiL  The  age  of  the  patient  cannot  be  an  absolute 
contra- indication  to  the  employment  of  bleeding,  though  the  con- 
sideration of  age  ought  to  engage  the  physician  to  be  less  lavish 
with  if't 

In  the  sthenic  pneumonia  of  advanced  life,  occurring  in  vigorous 
habits,  general  bleeding  is  sometimes  oa  imperatively  demanded 
as  it  is  in  less  mature  years  ;  nor  ought  old  age  to  pre%'ent  us  from 
repeating  the  operation  whenever  the  circumstances  appear  to 
require  it.     We  are  told  that  Fmnk  bled  a  man  eighty  yeiirs  old, 
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whose  lile  was  in  danger  in  consequence  of  severe  pneumonia, 
eight  times  with  success.  Following  to  a  certain  extent  the  ex- 
ample of  this  physician,  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion,  in  cer- 
tain epidemic  states,  bled  octogenarians  affected  with  sthenic 
pneumonia  once  or  twice  during  the  day,  and  repeated  it  to  the 
same  extent  the  following  day,  with  the  happiest  results.  Grisolle* 
found  five  out  of  six  subjects  above  sixty  years  of  age  sufiSciently 
vigorous  to  bear  venesection  with  advantage.  Cruveilhier  says,t 
the  principal  remedy  in  the  old,  as  in  the  adult,  is  blood-letting, 
when  employed  within  the  first  twenty-four  hours.  "  It  is  hardly 
conceivable,"  he  observes,  "  how  well  old  people  of  eighty,  eighty- 
four,  and  eighty-eight  bear  bleeding."  Durand-Fardel  J  tells  us  that 
he  has  seen  the  disease  arrested  in  the  first  stage,  in  a  female  of 
ninety-two  years  of  age,  after  two  bleedings  to  the  extent  of  ten  or 
twelve  ounces  each,  in  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours,  without 
the  patient  experiencing  any  apparent  inconvenience.  The  timid 
will  gain  encouragement  in  recommending  this  measure  in  senile 
pneumonia,  from  the  recollection  that  it  has  the  support  of  not 
only  these  authorities,  but  of  such  men  as  Chomel,  Williams, 
Hourmann  and  Dechambre,  Canstatt,  and  other  equally  eminent 
physicians,  whose  names  do  not  occur  to  me  at  present;  and  he  will 
find  numerous  cases  recorded  by  M.  Foucart  in  the  "Archives 
G^n^rales  de  M(5d.,"  torn.  vL  p.  87,  &c.,  tending  to  prove  the  utility 
of  the  remedy,  and  of  the  antiphlogistic  regimen  in  general,  in 
many  of  the  diseases  of  old  people,  and  particularly  in  the  acute 
affections  of  the  thoracic  organs. 

The  same  general  rules  for  the  abstraction  of  blood  in  the 
pneumonia  of  the  adult  apply  to  the  pneumonia  of  old  age.  It 
would  be  hazardous,  and  no  judicious  practitioner  would  attempt 
it,  to  endeavour  to  cut  short  the  disease  by  a  large  and  full  bleeding, 
as  in  the  young  and  the  robust ;  but  general  bleeding  in  advanced 
life  has  the  same  relative  therapeutic  value  as  it  has  in  younger 
subjects.  The  amoimt  of  blood  to  be  taken,  and  the  question  of 
the  repetition  of  the  operation,  must  depend  on  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  individual  cases.  Six  or  eight  ounces  may  be  reckoned 
a  proper  bleeding  for  a  person  suffering  from  acute  sthenic 
pneumonia,  whose  age  does  not  exceed  seventy  or  seventy-five ; 
but  the  duration  of  the  disease,  the  intensity  of  the  fever,  the 
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sbei^b  of  the  pulse,  tlie  state  of  the  breathing,  aiid  the  im- 
mediate effects  of  the  remedy,  are  the  cliief  guides  in  these 
reapects.  The  patient  should  be  bled  sitting  in  bed,  and  the 
aoment  an  impression  appears  to  be  made  on  the  pain,  the 
breathing,  or  action  of  the  heart,  the  arm  should  be  bound  up. 
Generally  speaking,  venesection  ehoidd  be  restricted  in  the  aged 
to  the  first  twenty-four  or  forty-eight  hours  of  the  disease,  during 
which  the  vascular  turgeseence  and  orgasm  of  the  circulation  are 
at  their  height.  After  that,  and  in  all  doubtful  cases,  cupping 
should  be  preferred,  unless  the  indications  for  general  bleeding 
are  obvious. 

Having  thus  stated  the  views  of  others,  as  well  aa  my  own,  on 
this  highly  important  question,  I  am  once  more  anxious  not  to 
be  misunderstood.  Although  I  have  recommended  bleeding  in 
sthenic  pneumonia  occurring  in  vigorous  constitutions,  irrespective 
of  age,  still  I  feel  bound  to  observe  tliat  the  cases  requiring  and 
admitting  it  are  in  reality  few.  Occasionally  a  succession  of  cases 
occur  in  which  bleeding  appeal's  to  he  imperatively  demanded ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  still  more  frequently,  we  dare  not  bleed, 
Of  lat«  years  these  cases  have  been  increasing.  A  low  form  of 
pneumonia,  not  exactly  of  an  adynamic  type,  is  more  common 
than  it  osed  to  be,  and  fur  one  case  now  suited  to  bleeding,  we 
meet  with  at  least  a  dozen  that  woidd  be  injured  by  it.  In  the 
autumn  of  1860,  and  winter  of  1860-61.  out  of  at  least  twentj" 
cases,  I  have  not  once  bled,  or  felt  called  upon  to  bleed.  My 
views  of  the  pi-oidmate  nature  of  the  disease  are  not  changed.  It 
ia  not  here  as  in  apoplexy,  in  the  pathology  of  which  our  know- 
ledge has  greatly  extended.  I  believe  that  if  there  is  any  disease 
more  than  another  likely  to  be  benefitted  by  blood-letting,  or  which 
pathologically  and  physiologically  suggests  and  warrants  this 
measure  more  than  another,  it  is  acute  sthenic  pneumonia  occur- 
ring in  sound  constitutions.  Inflammatory  diseases  have  changed 
their  tyjje,  or  the  powers  of  the  system  are  now-a-days  less  vigorous 
than  formerly,  and  succumb  more  speeiUly.  decidedly,  and  unre- 
sistingly, to  loss  of  blood  and  active  treatment.  Thirty  years  ago 
and  upwards,  bleeding  was  the  sheet-anclior  io  most  intlammatoiy 
diseases,  and  in  none  more  extensively  and  more  successfully 
iyiipU>yeil  than  in  pneumonia;  but  disease  has  assumed  a  different 
iharacter,  and  the  attentive  observer  knows  full  well   that,  as 
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Sydenliam  long  ago  j>oiDted  out,  there  are  certain  years  and 
certain  seasons  in  which  active  measures,  and  blood-letting  in 
particular,  can  neither  be  had  recourse  to  with  benefit  nor  safety. 
We  are  now  in  this  cycle  or  "  constitution."  It  is  protracted,  and 
has  long  been  oscillating,  though  seemingly  ever  advancing ;  and 
if  it  go  on  advancing,  the  present  generation  will  live  to  see  bleed- 
ing expimged  from  the  list  of  remedies  in  this  as  in  most  other 
diseasea    The  next  may  see  fit  to  revive  it. 

Emetics, — Remedies  of  this  class  are  much  employed  on  the 
Continent  in  the  beginning  and  also  during  the  progress  of  the 
disease.  Both  French  and  Italian  physicians  laud  theuL  From 
my  own  experience  of  their  effects,  I  cannot  speak  so  confidently 
of  their  utility  in  pneumonia  as  in  bronchitis,  in  certain  states 
of  which  they  occasionally  appear  to  snatch  the  patient  from 
impending  dissolution.  They  are  serviceable,  however,  in  cases 
accompanied  with  gastric  disturbance  or  copious  bronchial  accu- 
mulation. When  not  contra-indicated  by  any  special  cephalic 
complication  or  cardiac  affection,  M.  Durand-Fardel,*  following 
apparently  the  usual  practice  of  Cruveilhier  and  Prus  (at  the 
Salp^trifere  ?),  has  recourse  to  an  emetic  in  the  first  instance  in 
senile  pneumonia,  whether  the  disease  is  then  met  with  in  the 
first  or  second  staga  He  gives  a  scruple  or  a  scruple  and  a  half 
of  ipecacuanha  with  a  grain  or  two  of  tartar  emetic,  which  dose  is 
repeated  two  or  even  three  times,  and  followed  up  in  a  few  hours 
by  bleeding.  This  treatment,  he  observes,  usually  diminishes  the 
dyspnoea,  facilitates  expectoration,  and  sometimes  removes  the 
pain  in  the  side.  He  has  never  seen  any  inconvenience  from  it, 
and  rarely  any  contra-indication  to  it,  except  in  a  far-advanced 
stage  of  the  diseasa  It  should  be  perfectly  imderstood  that  the 
aged  bear  emetics  much  better  than  might  be  supposed ;  and  in  a 
disease  of  so  much  danger,  any  safe  and  promising  addition  to  the 
resources  of  our  art  is  worthy  of  every  consideration. 

Tartar  Emetic, — ^The  employment  of  this  powerful  medicine  in 
large  and  repeated  doses  in  the  pneumonia  of  old  people  is  contra- 
indicated.  A  collapse  is  apt  to  ensue,  which,  by  its  continuance 
and  profound  impression  on  the  nerves  of  organic  life,  is  more 
dangerous  than  the  immediate  but  less  injurious  consequences  of 
moderate  general  blood-letting.    We  cannot  regulate  the  effects  of 

*  Loc.  cii.t  p.  648. 
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ftiU  doBea  of  tartar  emetic,  but  we  can  measure  the  iiupreBsion  on 
the  system  in  venesection  almost  to  a  nicety.  These  doses  have 
not  only  a  most  depressing  influence,  but  very  generally  they  occa- 
sion vomiting  and  purging,  which  sink  the  powers  of  life  rapidly. 
Tolerance  of  the  remedy  is  seldom  attained  in  the  old. 

The  objections,  however,  to  heroic  doses,  the  Kasorian  method, 
do  not  maintain  when  the  remedy  is  cautiously  administered,  as  a 
sedative,  or  diaphoretic  and  ej<pectorant,  in  doses  of  the  eighth  or 
twelfth  of  a  grain  every  two  or  three  honiB.  In  doses  of  a  sixth 
or  quarter  of  a  grain,  it  is  a  valuable  medicine  in  sthenic  attacks, 
ofttn  ob%'iating  a  second  bleeding ;  and  iu  doubtful  or  less  acute 
cases,  it  is  an  admirable  substitute  for  venesection.  It  ought  not 
to  be  given  where  there  is  associated  gastric  or  gastro-enteric 
irritation,  as  it  is  then  liable  to  a^ravate  the  symptoms,  and 
induce  a  colliquative  diarrhcea.  I  have  never  seen  it  occasion 
diphtheric  inflammation,  which  seems,  however,  to  he  one  of  its 
consequences  wheu  adudniatered  largely,  because  I  never  venture 
to  give  it  but  in  fractional  and  moderate  doses.  It  should  be  dis- 
tinctly understood  that  its  use  iu  senile  pneumonia  is  limited  to 
the  more  sthenic  attacks  of  the  disease,  resembling  similar  attacks 
in  the  adult ;  and  it  should  not  be  persevered  in  after  the  acute 
symptoms  have  subsided,  e-teept  in  infinitesimal  doses,  such  as  the 
twelfth  or  sixteenth  of  a  grain.  On  the  Continent  it  is  not  thus 
restricted,  and  is  sometimes  prescribed  with  opium,  partly  to  guard 
against  it  attacking  the  bowels. 

White  Oxide  of  Antivwny. — There  are  few  medicines  the  virtues 
of  which  are  so  equivocal  as  the  one  in  question.  The  greatest 
diversity  of  opinion  exists  among  authors  as  to  its  effects ;  some 
maintaining  that  it  is  altogether  inert,  others  that  it  is  a  sub- 
stance of  great  value  in  the  treatment  of  pneumonia,  possessed  of 
powers  not  inferior  to  tartar  emetic,  and  a  more  safe  remedy  than 
it  in  old  B^Je.  It  is  certainly  less  depressing  in  its  operation ;  but 
as  it  is  usually  combined  with  other  substances,  in  this  country 
with  calomel,  it«  influence  on  pneumonia  requires  further  observa- 
tion. It  may  occasionally  replace  tartar  emetic  where  this  pre- 
paration caimot  l)e  Iwme,  but  whether  preferable  to  it  is  very 
doubtful.     Like  tartar  emetic,  it  is  prone  to  occasion  diarrhcea. 

Tliis  is  the  most  convenient  place  to  mention  that  a  strong 
infusion  of  ipecacuanha  is  much  used  in  the  treatment  of  pnen- 
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monia  by  Professor  Broussonet  of  Montpellier.  It  is  said  to 
possess  qualities  equalling  those  of  the  different  preparations  of 
antimony.  M.  Ress(5guier,  who  reports  this  mode  of  treatment  in 
his  Clinique  of  the  General  Hospital  at  Montpellier,  as  quoted  by 
M.  Durand-Fardel,  says, "  Ipecacuanha  is  especially  a  heroic  remedy 
in  the  pneumonia  of  old  people,  in  whom  the  weakness  of  age 
creates  in  us  a  dread  of  the  asthenic  effect  of  bleeding.  It  excites 
the  vitality  of  the  pulmonary  organ,  and  places  it  in  a  condition 
favourable  to  the  resolution  of  the  inflammation." 

Nitrate  of  Potash, — ^A  prejudice  exists  among  German  practi- 
tioners against  the  use  of  this  salt  in  the  thoracic  phl^masiae  of 
old  people,  principally,  it  seems,  from  a  belief  of  its  debilitating 
and  depressing  effecta  In  my  hands,  I  cannot  recollect  a  single 
instance  in  which  it  appeared  to  have  been  hurtful ;  and  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  I  am  much  disposed  to  recommend  it  as  a  safe, 
salutary  antiphlogistic,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  small 
doses  of  tartarized  antimony.  During  the  increment  of  the  disease, 
and  while  inflammatory  reaction  is  evident,  administered  in  doses 
of  four  or  five  grains  every  five  or  six  hours,  it  assists  in  reducing 
the  orgasm  of  the  circulation,  and,  by  acting  on  the  kidneys, 
it  quietly  determines  from  the  lung  without  diminishing  vital 
power.  On  the  Continent,  especially  in  Germany,  the  hydro- 
chlorate  of  ammonia  is  preferred,  an  opinion  prevailing  that  it 
diminishes  vascular  action,  and  promotes  expectoration  without 
inducing  debility.  I  have  had  no  experience  of  this  medicine  in 
pneumonia,  but  in  bronchitis  it  seems  to  fulfil  the  expectations 
formed  of  it. 

Purgatives. — ^Active  purgative  medicines  have  little  effect  in 
controlling  the  advance  of  the  disease,  and  by  reducing  the  powers 
of  the  system  are  positively  injurious  :  it  is  not  here  as  in  bron- 
chitis, where  super-secretion  may  often  be  removed  or  prevented 
by  the  administration  of  an  active  cathartic.  In  the  first  instance, 
it  may  be  advisable  to  prescribe  a  dose  of  colocynth  and  calomel, 
or  the  black  draught,  to  procure  full  feculent  evacuation;  but 
subsequent  action  on  the  bowels  should  be  obtained  by  the  mildest 
laxatives,  castor-oil  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  and  purging  care- 
fully avoided. 

Mercury,  Calomel,  and  Opium, — The  all  but  universal  testimony 
of  the  profession  in  this  country,  and  of  the  majority  of  German 
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and  Americau  physicians,  as  to  the  wilutary  operation  of  mercury 
in  pneumonia,  is,  without  actual  statistical  data,  tlie  heat  proof  of 
its  alleged  efficacy.  Physicians  who  ohject  to  it  in  bronchitis  do 
QOt  hesitate  to  confide  in  it  in  inflammation  of  the  substance  of  the 
lung.  It  is  chiefly  in  the  second  stage  of  the  disease  that  its 
beneHcial  operation  is  considered  to  have  the  greatest  influence. 

The  usual  mode  of  administering  mercury  in  pneumonia  is  in 
combination  with  opium,  and  the  preparation  ia  either  the  blue 
pill  or  calomel,  but  much  more  generally  calomel.  The  opium  has 
been  supposed  by  Armstrong  and  othera,  to  be  the  active  aud 
salutary  ingredient  in  this  combination ;  but  though  pain  may  be 
relieved  by  it,  and  dyspnoia  consequent  upon  pain  aud  irritation 
moderated,  the  good  effects  are  chiefly  appreciable  when  the 
specific  action  of  the  mineral  on  the  system  becomes  evident,  and 
opiimi  alone  does  not  appear  to  retard  the  progress  of  the  disease, 
or  expedite  resolution.  Calomel  and  opium  are  seldom  prescribed 
till  after  the  inflammatory  orgasm  of  the  circulation  has  been 
Induced  by  appropriate  means,  since  it  is  found  that  the  specific 
operation  of  the  mercury  is  rendered  more  certain  and  speedy  1^ 
the  primary  reduction  of  the  febrile  reaction.  In  advanced  life,  the 
more  rapid  abatement  of  the  inflammatory  symptoms  enables  us 
to  commence  the  mercurial  treatment  eai'lier  than  in  miJiUe  age, 
aud  with  advantage.  No  more  opium  should  be  admitted  into  the 
combination  than  is  sufficieut  to  prevent  the  calomel  from  running 
off  by  the  bowels. 

It  may  be  j>roper,  in  the  first  instance,  where  the  pulse  is  full 
and  firm,  to  imite  the  calomel  with  antimony,  and  to  order  this 
combination  immediately  after  blooil-letting,  presuming  that  thig 
measure  has  been  deemed  necessary.  Thus,  two  grains  of  calomel 
and  the  same  quantity  of  white  oxide  of  antimony  may  be  given 
every  three  or  four  hours,  till  the  tensiou  of  the  ciixiulatiou  has 
somewhat  diminished,  when  the  same  qiumtity  of  Dover's  Powder 
may  be  added,  with  the  advantage  of  diminishing  nervous  sus- 
ceptibility, preventing  the  action  of  these  medicines  on  the  bowels, 
and  moderating  the  cough,  without  checking  expectoration.  The 
instant  narcotism  is  observed,  and  signs  of  venous  circulation  in 
the  brain  begin  tr>  show  themselves,  the  opiate  ought  to  be  omitt«d 
as  positively  huj-tful. 

Rajimen. — From  an  early  period,  usually  from  the  very  U^in- 
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nmg  of  the  disease,  whether  primary  or  secondary,  the  patient 
should  be  allowed  sufficient  fluid  nutriment  As  the  accompany^ 
ing  fever  abates,  and  signs  of  debility  begin  to  show  themselves, 
stimulants  become  indispensable,  though  their  effects  should  be 
carefully  watched,  and  their  quantity  regulated  by  the  state  of 
the  pulsa  Where  the  patient  can  partake  of  it,  porter  will  be 
found  an  agreeable  beverage;  but  wine  or  spirits,  diluted  with 
water,  must  not  be  withheld  where  the  vital  powers  are  b^inning 
to  flag ;  stimulants  then  rank  among  the  chief  remedies. 

CouTUer-irritcUian, — Blisters  over  the  site  of  the  inflammation 
are  frequently  of  great  service,  and  may  be  applied  much  earlier 
than  in  the  adult,  as  they  occasion,  if  at  aU,  but  little  reaction. 
They  nevertheless  should  be  removed  soon,  immediately  vesication 
or  distinct  redness  is  observed ;  for  if  long  applied,  the  blistered 
surface  is  liable  to  become  gangrenous.  A  linseed  poultice  seldom 
fails  to  produce  vesication,  when  the  inflamed  surface  is  ripe  for  it 
Where  there  is  associated  bronchitis,  occupying  a  great  extent, 
turpentine  epithems  will  be  found  more  convenient  and  useful 
than  blistera  I  refer  the  reader  to  my  remarks  on  external  appli- 
cations, under  the  head  of  "  Bronchitis." 

OvMine  of  the  Treatment  of  Sthenic  Pneumonia, — During  the 
first  and  second  stages  of  the  disease,  as  long  as  inflammatory  reac- 
tion is  considerable  and  the  local  symptoms  are  urgent,  moderate 
venesection  may  be  employed  with  benefit,  and  repeated  if  neces- 
sary, irrespective  of  age ;  with  this  reservation,  that  no  more  blood 
should  be  abstracted  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to  relieve  the 
patient  The  instant  an  impression  has  been  made  on  the  pulse, 
the  arm  should  be  bound  up,  and  the  horizontal  posture  assumed. 
Full  feculent  evacuations  should  then  be  procured  by  colocynth 
and  calomel  In  the  interval,  tartar  emetic  or  ipecacuanha  should 
be  administered  in  such  doses  as  to  act  moi'e  as  an  expectorant  and 
diaphoretic  than  as  a  nauseant  In  nearly  aU  cases  the  appetite  is 
null,  so  that  there  is  usually  little  risk  in  indulging  the  patient  to 
any  extent  in  light  nourishing  food.  Indeed,  a  main  difficulty  in 
many  cases,  is  to  get  sufficient  down  for  the  wants  of  the  system,  so 
that  it  becomes  an  imperative  necessity  to  eschew  all  medicine  likely 
still  farther  to  impair  the  appetite.  When  the  general  and  local 
symptoms  do  not  appear  to  require  so  active  a  measure  as  bleed- 
ing, but  are  still  sufficiently  developed  to  make  this  doubtful,  a 
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a  of  tartar  emetic,  with  the  nitrate  of  potash,  and  tbe 
liquor  of  tbe  citrate  of  ammonia,  with  or  without  the  tincture  of 
digitalis,  acta  beneficially  in  reducing  inflammatory  orgasm,  and 
staying  the  progress  of  the  diseasa  It  is  seldom  that  the  cough 
requires  special  attention ;  it  ia  relieved  by  whatever  moderates 
the  inflaumiatary  action.  If  urgent,  it  may  be  appeased  by  hen- 
bane or  opium,  added  to  this  mixture.  Here,  as  iu  bronchitis, 
opiates  require  to  be  given  cautiously,  and  always  in  combination 
with  antimony  or  ipecacuanha.  The  best  expectorants,  in  the  first 
instance,  are  such  remedies  as  diminish  vascular  action. 

In  the  second  stage,  the  stage  of  red  hepatization,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  advisable  to  give,  in  addition  to  the  above  means,  re- 
[leated  small  doses  of  calomel  and  opium,  in  the  manner  already 
j>ointed  out,  so  as  to  touch  the  mouth  gently  ;  or,  where  the  disease 
continues  to  advance,  the  tartarized  antimony,  together  with  calo- 
mel and  opium,  may  be  admiuistered  in  the  form  of  a  pill,  contain- 
ing the  sixth  or  the  eighth  of  a  grain  of  tartarised  antimony,  two 
grains  of  calomel,  and  two  of  Dover's  Powder,  every  three  or  four 
hours.  A  blister  should  be  applied  to  the  affected  side,  and  re- 
placed, immediately  it  has  produced  redness  or  vesication,  by  a 
large  linseed  poultice. 

The  de^ee  of  vital  power  must  regulate  the  abstraction  of  blood 
in  this  stage.  When  the  hepatization  is  extensive,  or  still  ad- 
vancing, the  powers  of  the  system  are  generally  greatly  reduced ; 
and  it  is  then  only  expedient,  if  at  all,  to  take  away  blood  locally. 
Circumstances,  such  as  pleuritic  pain,  with  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, unrelieved  by  mustard  cataplasms,  or  turpentine  epithcms, 
may  require  this  measure,  notwithstanding  the  general  prostration 
or  feebleness  of  the  pulse.  In  these  difhcult  and  doubtful  cases, 
should  bleeding  be  considered  advisable,  the  strength  must  be 
maintained  by  concentrated  soups  and  wine ;  where  the  pre- 
vious habita  of  the  patient  have  been  intemperate,  the  accustomed 
Btiinulant  shoidd  be  given  in  preference,  along  with  such  food  as 
may  be  relished.  At  more  advanced  periods,  on  the  abatement  of 
constitutional  reaction,  this  practice  may  be  pursued  boldly.  The 
stimulating  expectorants,  inappropriate  in  the  beginning  of  tbe 
disease,  may  now  be  employed  with  benefit-  Tlie  decoction  of 
senega,  with  squills,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  the  sestpii carbonate 
I,  as  advised  in  bronchitis,  is  a  valuable  mixture.    Many 
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old  people  rebel,  however,  against  these  and  like  coinbuiations ;  and 
then  we  are  forced  to  rely  on  food,  wine,  stimulant  embrocations, 
and  more  concentrated  fonnulae.  In  these  circumstances,  nitro- 
muriatic  acid,  with  the  tincture  of  bark  and  the  tincture  of  orange- 
peel,  is  often  of  great  service  in  restoring  the  appetite,  facilitat- 
ing digestion,  and  sustaining  the  strength. 

In  the  suppurative  stage,  the  chief  indications  are  to  relieve 
urgent  symptoms  and  preserve  vital  power.  When  the  disease 
seems  to  have  reached  this  stage,  and  the  purulent  infiltration 
engages  a  considerable  portion  of  the  lung,  the  resources  of  art 
have  little  influence,  except  in  prolonging,  for  a  limited  period,  the 
life  of  the  patient.  The  remedies  just  mentioned  are  now  most 
appropriate,  and  the  chief  of  these  are  the  decoction  of  senega  with 
the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia,  to  which  may  be  added  camphor. 
Wine  or  brandy  should  be  freely  given,  and  the  warmth  of  the 
surface  preserved  by  artificial  heat. 

The  rapidity,  irregularity,  and  associated  states  of  pneumonia 
in  the  aged  render  it  necessary  to  combine  and  modify  the  treat- 
ment, so  as  to  suit  individual  cases.  Nothing  is  easier  than  to  lay 
down  an  ideal  plan  of  treatment  suited  to  the  stages  of  the  disease, 
and  to  apportion  the  remedies  in  this  and  that  manner  accordingly  ; 
but  in  practice,  this  desirable  simplicity  is  unattainable  or  in- 
applicable ;  and  where  the  various  stages  of  the  inflammation  are 
often  united  from  the  period  at  which  the  case  has  come  \mder 
observation,  it  is  clear  that  the  physician  must  very  frequently  be 
guided  in  his  choice  of  measures  by  the  leading  principles  of  his 
art,  to  say  nothing  of  science.  All  things  considered,  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient  and  the  state  of  vital  power  are  the  best 
guides'  in  the  adoption  of  a  more  or  less  passive,  or  a  more  or  less 
active  treatment. 

Treatment  of  Asthenic  Pneumonia. — In  this  form  of  pneumonia, 
which  is  often  obscure  in  its  invasion,  latent  in  its  progress,  or  only 
to  be  detected,  if  at  all,  by  the  physical  signs,  and  which  is  very 
frequently  a  sequela  of  bronchitis,  broncho-pneumonia, — or  of  pro- 
tracted stagnation  of  blood  in  the  depending  portions  of  the  lungs, 
hypostatic  or  congestive  pneumonia, — active  antiphlogistic  mea- 
sures are  wholly  inapplicable.  Whether  primary  or  secondary, 
the  disease  is  usually  accompanied  from  the  first,  or  from  an 
early  period,  with  great  depression,  so  that  all  means  calculated 
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t<)  lessen  tlie  vital  energies  still  more  must  be  avoided  as  positively 
hurtful.  General  blood-letting,  sometimes  of  great  value  in  the 
sthenic  pneumonia  of  advanced  life,  is,  in  the  asthenic  form  of  the 
disease,  a  most  dangerous  remedy,  however  cautiously  employed, 
however  sound  the  constitution,  and  however  early  resorted  to. 
The  period  at  which  even  the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  cup- 
ping or  leeches  can  be  beneficial  is  restricted  to  the  first  few  hours, 
during  which  it  may  perhaps  be  doubtful  whether  the  symptoms 
will  assume  an  adynamic  character.  Once  the  disease  has  de- 
clared itself  in  this  form,  the  abstraction  of  blood,  even  locally, 
ought  to  be  advised  with  extreme  reserve,  and  then  only  from  the 
urgency  of  pleuritic  symptoms  or  the  extension  of  the  inflamma- 
tion to  the  pericardium.  Dry  cupping  will,  under  other  circum- 
stances, prove  a  good  substitute.  Any  attempt  to  check  the 
further  progress  of  the  disease  by  bleeding  can  only  be  founded  on 
an  erroneous  view  of  its  pathology,  terminating  in  the  most  dis- 
astrous results. 

Similar  remarks  apply  to  the  employment  of  sedative  doses  of 
tartar  emetic,  the  depressing  influence  of  which  renders  this  a  very 
unsafe  remedy  in  the  asthenic  pneumonia  of  advanced  life. 

The  rapidity  with  which  this  form  of  the  disease  runs  through 
its  diflerent  stages  in  old  persons — consolidation  of  the  affected 
tissues  often  taking  place  in  a  few  hours — suggests  the  employ- 
ment of  mercury  ;  and  this  is  the  remedy  on  which  we  place  our 
chief  reliance.  Small  doses  of  calomel,  from  two  to  three  grains, 
ought  to  be  given,  with  a  sixth,  or,  if  need  be,  a  quarter  of  a  grain 
of  opium — or,  still  better,  two  or  three  grains  of  Dover's  Powder, 
every  four  hours,  till  the  mouth  is  touched.  In  order  speedily  to 
produce  tliis  effect,  it  will,  in  some  instances,  be  advisable  to  rub 
the  blue  ointment  into  the  groins  and  armpits.  Meanwhile  the 
strength  must  be  carefully  supported  by  strong  soup,  jellies, 
farinaceous  food,  quinine,  and  wine.  Generally,  from  the  very 
beginning,  stimulants  may  be  given  with  advantage.  With  the 
increase  of  prostration,  so  must  their  quantity  be  augmented. 
If  habituated  to  ardent  spirits,  it  will  be  advisable  to  use  the 
spirit  which  the  patient  has  usually  indulged  in,  instead  of  wine, 
diluting  it,  and  prescribing  it  in  such  quantities  as  to  prevent 
over-stimulation.  A  large  blister  should  also  be  placed  over 
the  corresjKinding  portion  of  the  lung  affected,  and  removed  l>efore 
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vesication  is  established,  so  that  the  debility  consequent  upon 
profuse  serous  discharge  may  be  prevented.  Turpentine  epithems 
are  perhaps  still  more  useful,  having  the  advantage  of  more 
speedily  producing  counter-irritation  to  any  desirable  amount, 
with  the  additional  recommendation  that  they  can  be  renewed  as 
often  as  need  be.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  to  vary  the  position 
of  the  patient  from  time  to  time,  so  as  to  obviate  the  injurious 
effects  of  gravitation,  and  the  patient  should  lie  as  much  as  pos- 
sible on  the  sound  sida 

Diarrhoea,  a  not  un&equent  accompaniment  of  asthenic  pneu- 
monia, should  be  moderated,  but,  even  if  practicable,  not  entirely 
checked.  This  symptom  presents  a  formidable  objection  to  the 
administration  of  calomel  or  antimony.  The  gray  powder  or  blue 
pill  should  be  substituted  on  these  occasions,  combined  with 
Dover's  Powder.  When  vomiting  accompanies  the  diarrhoea,  the 
powers  of  life  sink  rapidly.  Saline  effervescing  draughts,  with 
laudanum,  brandy,  and  counter-irritation  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach, 
are  our  principal  resources  in  these  desperate  cases. 

Cephalic  symptoms  must  be  treated  according  to  their  import. 
Arising  very  frequently,  in  this  form  of  pneumonia,  from  the 
circulation  of  venous  blood  in  the  brain,  they  are  only  relieved  by 
such  means  as  mitigate  the  original  disease.  Opiates  are  here 
highly  improper,  and  should  forthwith  be  discontinued.  Blister- 
ing the  nape  of  the  neck  is  sometimes  serviceable.  When  there 
is  much  stupor,  the  case  is  generally  aU  but  hopeless. 

Dyspnoea  is  generally  not  very  urgent  in  the  more  simple  forms 
of  the  disease,  and  then  does  not  usually  appear  until  an  advanced 
stage,  at  which  period  large  accumulations  in  the  bronchi  take 
place,  through  retention  of  the  secreted  matters  from  increasing 
weakness.  Emetics  are  sometimes  serviceable  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, and  often  useful  at  an  earlier  period.  In  desperate 
cases  they  afford  a  chance  of  clearing  the  lungs,  ond  permitting 
the  more  perfect  oxygenation  of  the  blood,  ond  thus  diminish 
dyspnoea,  as  well  as  drowsiness  consequent  thereon.  Musk  in 
large  doses  sometimes  procures  relief  when  other  means  have 
failed.  Recamier  states  that  he  has  given  it  in  doses  of  twenty- 
four  or  thirty  grains,  with  an  effect  which  he  almost  considers 
specific. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

CHRONIC    PNEUMONIA. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  impenneable,  indurated  portions  of 
the  lungs  in  old  people  dying  with  chronic  bronchitis  and  its  con- 
sequences, emphysema  of  the  lungs,  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchi, 
or  of  long-standing  heart-disease,  accompanied  by  pulmonary  con- 
gestion. These  masses  vary  greatly  in  size  and  number.  Some- 
times not  larger  than  a  hazel-nut,  at  other  times  they  equal  the 
bulk  of  a  walnut  or  more.  When  less  than  a  hazel-nut,  they  are 
with  difficulty  distinguished  from  tubercular  infiltration,  and  yet 
they  are,  though  not  invariably,  unaccompanied  with  tubercles. 
They  seem  to  be  the  remains  of  unresolved  lobular  pneumonia, 
occurring  in  cachectic  states  of  the  system,  and  are  perpetuated  by 
a  low  degree  of  inflammatory  action  of  a  strictly  chronic  charac- 
ter. Their  colour  is  livid-red,  or  in  other  instances  iron-gray  or  ash- 
gray,  streaked  or  speckled  black  with  the  black  pigment  of  the  lung. 
Sometimes  they  are  nearly  jet  black ;  but  they  differ  from  the  black, 
stony,  hard,  compact  masses  so  often  found  in  the  summit  of  the  lung 
in  the  aged,  in  being  more  diffused,  more  pliable,  and  more  easily 
torn  or  divided  with  the  knife.  They  are  generally  found  inter- 
spersed throughout  the  lung ;  but  sometimes  the  greater  part  of  a 
lobe  is  affected  without  the  change  being  seen  elsewhere.  Soki- 
tansky*  has  described  them  as  a  certain  condition,  distinct  from 
chronic  pneumonia,  under  which  hepatization  does  not  pass  into  a 
state  of  purulent  solution.  The  red  inflammatory  product,  he  ob- 
serves, becomes  of  a  grayish-red  tint,  and  finally  gray;  but  instead 
of  becoming  dissolved,  it  becomes  compact  and  indurated  Chronic 
pneumonia,  according  to  this  distinguished  pathologist,  is  usually 
situated  in  the  interstitial  tissue  of  the  lungs,  although  the  walls 
of  the  air-cells  are  also  often  implicated  in  the  inflammation.     Dr 

*  Path.  AdaI.,  Syd.  Soc.  ed.,  pp.  81-91. 
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Stokes  seems  to  tliink  it  likely  that  there  are  two  forms  of  the 
disease,  the  one  pi-oducing  the  iron-gray  and  indurated  lung,  and 
the  other  forming,  or  ultimately  passing  into  tubercular  solidity. 
Many  cases  of  senile  phthisis  may  jierhaps,  he  thinks,  l)e  referred 
to  the  second  variety,  which  he  proposes  calling  scrofidous  pneu- 
monia. The  indurations  are  liable  to  break  down  and  disintegrate, 
like  similar  collections  of  tubercular  matter.  A  form  of  con- 
sumption then  occurs,  hereafter  to  be  considered,  almost  peculiar 
to  the  aged. 

Symptoms. — Chronic  pneumonia  may  thus  be  either  the  result 
of  preceding  acute  inflammation,  or  be  chronic  from  the  commence- 
ment. The  latter  seems  to  be  the  more  common  history  of  the 
disease.  In  whichever  way  originating,  it  is  slow  in  its  progress ; 
often,  if  not  generally,  entirely  latent.  ^Vhen  the  indurated  masses 
are  numerous,  or  when  the  disease  involves  a  considerable  extent 
of  the  lung,  the  constitution  sympathises.  Emaciation  and  hectic 
fever  occur  with  more  or  less  distinctness,  the  countenance  lie- 
comes  pale,  diarrhoea  is  frequent,  and  so  is  anasarca.  The  symp- 
toms closely  resemble  those  which  present  themselves  in  many 
instances  of  senile  tubercular  phthisis.  Generally,  however,  they 
are  more  of  a  bronchitic  character,  with  purifonii  or  copious 
pituitous  expectoration,  the  solidification  of  the  lung  being  fre- 
quently accompanied,  and  as  often  preceded,  by  diftused  clironic 
bronchitis. 

Physical  Signs. — On  stethoscopic  examination  the  usual  signs 
of  consolidation  of  the  lung  may  Ikj  discovered  at  liniit'Cd  points, 
where  the  disease  crops  up  or  occuj)ies  a  considerable  portion  of 
a  lol>e,  and  is  unaccompanied  by  emphysema.  Percussion  then 
elicits  a  comj)letely  dull  or  slightly  obtuse  sound ;  the  respimtion 
is  bronchial,  and  if  the  voice  is  strong  there  is  increased  thoracic 
vibration,  or  distinct  broncophony.  These  signs  are  or  are  not 
accompanied  with  the  moist  rales,  the  variation  depending  on  the 
degree  of  j>ermeability  of  the  lung,  and  the  absence  or  presence 
of  secretion  in  the  bronchi.  Not  unfrequently,  however,  the  dis- 
ease eludes  detection. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  depends  on  the  character  of  the 
accompanying  symptoms,  and  differs  in  no  respect  from  that  which 
is  applicable  to  chronic  catarrh  on  the  one  hand,  or  chronic 
phthisis  on  the  other.    Tlie  tendency  of  the  disease  is  altogether 
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very  unfavourable,  but  I  liave  known  it  last  several  years  before 
terminating  fatally.  Indeed,  I  have  seen  reason  to  believe,  that 
when  it  succeeds  acute  pneumonia,  and  is  of  limited  extent,  not 
interspersed  throughout  the  lung,  but  confined,  say  to  a  portion  of 
the  lower  lobe,  ultimate  recover}'  of  health  is  perfectly  possible ; 
the  consolidated  parenchyma  ever  remaining  impermeable,  but 
entirely  passive,  and  the  individual  long  surviving  without  suffer- 
ing inconvenience.  I  have  in  my  recollection  at  least  more  than 
one  case  of  this  kind,  occurring  in  sexagenarians.  Persons  less 
advanced  in  life  are  not  so  likely  to  escape  as  those  of  rij^er  age, 
who  are  generally  more  tolerant  of  chronic  lesions,  impairing  the 
efficiency  of  the  lungs  and  other  organs. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


PLEURITIS. 


Acute,  subacute,  cliionic,  and  latent  pleurisy,  are  all  met  with  in 
advanced  life,  the  two  first  much  less  frequently,  and  the  others 
still  more  so  than  in  youth  or  manhood.  Altogether,  however,  it 
is  more  a  disease  of  the  earlier  epochs  of  life ;  in  its  so-called 
idiopathic  and  simple  form  it  is  comparatively  rare  in  old  age. 
Generally  it  is  at  this  period  intimately  associated  with,  if  not 
dependent  on,  a  granular  state  of  the  kidneys,  senile  cachexia,  the 
rheumatic  or  gouty  diathesis,  and  various  pulmonary,  bronchial, 
and  cardiac  affections.  Frequently  it  originates  with  and  accom- 
panies pneumonia  to  its  termination  in  resolution  or  deatL  M. 
Gillette,  in  his  essay  on  the  diseases  of  old  age,  in  the  "  Dictionnaire 
des  Dictionnaires  de  Mddicine,"  says  he  has  never  met  with  it  at 
the  Salp^tri^re  without  this  combination. 

Symptoms. — ^When  acute  or  subacute,  whether  idiopathic  or 
secondary,  pleurisy  in  the  aged  runs  its  course  rapidly  with  more 
or  less  febrile  reaction,  but  often  without  any  pain  in  the  chest  or 
initiatory  rigor.  There  is  general  malaise,  the  usual  dry  cough  at 
the  beginning,  ultimately  attended  with  scanty  catarrhal  expec- 
toration, loss  of  appetite,  sometimes  retching,  scanty  and  high- 
coloured  urine.  If  there  is  pain  in  the  side,  it  is  seldom  of  that 
acute,  pimgent  character,  cutting  the  respiration,  and  described  as 
a  stitch,  often  observed  in  manhood.  Generally  a  sensation  of 
soreness  only  is  complained  of.  There  are,  however,  numerous 
exceptions  to  this,  even  in  far  advanced  lifa  In  March  and  April 
1851,  two  men,  one  aged  ninety-five  and  the  other  seventy-four, 
were  imder  my  care  with  pleurisy,  accompanied  with  severe  rack- 
ing pain  below  the  posterior  border  of  the  axilla,  and  requiring 
prompt  treatment     In  many  obscure  cases  pain  may  now  and 
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then  he  elicited  by  coughiug,  by  a  deep  mspiraticiu,  and  by  pree- 
sure  between  the  ribs.  In  painless  or  ordinary  attacks  the  respi- 
ration is  little  disturbed  so  long  as  the  individual  is  at  rest.  The 
disease  commences  as  a  common  cold,  with  cliilliness,  sometimes 
with  a  distinct  shivering,  a  slight  cough,  and  general  discomfort, 
with  aching  pains  "in  the  bones"  and  flanks.  Some  days  usually 
elapse  ere  advice  is  sought,  and  this  is  solicited,  not  so  much  on 
account  of  the  local  distress,  as  on  account  of  the  accompanying 
laseitnde,  prostration,  and  want  of  appetite.  The  physician  is  apt 
to  be  deceived  in  many  cases  by  their  similitude  to  influenza,  and 
by  the  absence  of  the  usual  functional  symptoms,  when,  to  liis 
surprise,  he  may  discover,  on  a  physical  examination,  that  efi'usion 
has  not  only  commenced,  but  that  there  is  already  a  considerable 
amount  of  fluid  in  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  It  ia  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  remember,  that  acute  inflammation  of  the  pleuin 
may  be  going  on,  and  much  oftener  does  go  on,  in  persons  advanced 
in  life,  witliout  pain  in  the  side,  and  with  little  or  no  febrile 
excitement.  By  acute  pleurisy  I  here  mean  pleurisy  ending  in 
the  solid  and  fluid  products  of  inflammation  within  a  few  days 
from  its  commencement.  Effusion  takes  place  much  earlier  in 
aged  than  in  yotmg  subjects.  Weakening  of  the  respimtory 
murmur,  dulness  on  percussion  and  ffigophony,  may  occasionally 
be  detected  in  a  few  hours  from  the  onset  of  tlie  disease.  With- 
out reference  to  any  particular  age,  Laennec*  states,  that  he  has 
several  times  observed  all  the  physical  signs  of  effusion — a-gophon- 
iam  and  absence  of  the  respiration  and  sound  on  percussion — in 
the  course  of  one  hour  after  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  and  that 
he  has  seen  the  side  obviously  dilated  at  the  end  of  three  hours. 
Hasee-f-  has  remarked  that  in  older  subjects  the  most  trivial  pleu- 
ritic seizures  frequently  lead  to  a  very  copious  discharge  of  fluid, 
although  under  circumstances  the  most  favourable  to  absorption, 
namely,  a  trifling  amount  of  plastic  substance  of  a  gelatinous 
kind.  M.  Beau  says  the  pleuritic  effusion  is  never  considerable 
in  the  aged.  I  have  frequently,  however,  seen  it  extensive  enough 
to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  chest,  and  displace  the  heart  and  liver. 

Rapid  accumulation  may  take  place  at  more  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease,  at  a  period  when  it  may  well  be  supposed,  from  the 

*  Treat,  un  the  Dis.  of  th«  Chest,  tnualalcd  by  Dt  Forbca.  3d  rd.  p.  432. 
t  P*lh.  Anml.  Sjd.  8<K.  ed.,  p.  IBT. 
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abatement  of  the  sjrmptoms,  that  the  individual  is  doing  weU,  and 
likely  to  do  welL  As  in  senile  pneumonia,  so  in  senile  pleuiisy, 
a  patient  may  he  going  about  with  a  serious  amount  of  disease, 
perfectly  imaware  of  his  danger,  though  the  attack  may  be  but 
very  recent,  and  therefore  more  likely  to  be  febrile  and  active. 
Cruveilhier*  observes,  that  a  great  number  of  old  females  at  the 
Salpfitriire,  of  eighty  and  ninety  years  of  age,  presumed  to  die  of 
old  age,  die  of  latent  pleurisy ;  and  in  them  the  pleurisy,  as  in 
pneumonia,  especially  occupies  the  dorsal  r^on,  to  which  it  is 
often  limited. 

Physical  Signs. — ^With  regard  to  the  physical  signs  of  acute 
pleurisy  in  aged  subjects,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  cegophony 
and  the  friction  sounds  are  more  frequently  absent  than  at  other 
periods  of  life :  they  occur,  but  are  of  limited  duration,  and  several 
causes  combine  to  prevent  their  full  development ;  such  are,  feeble- 
ness of  the  voice,  rapid  effusion,  old  adhesions,  imperfect  expansion 
of  the  lungs  from  loss  of  inherent  elasticity  and  ossification  of 
the  ribs,  &c.  For  a  few  further  observations  on  the  physical 
signs,  the  reader  is  referred  to  p.  329,  imder  the  head  of  Latent 
Pleurisy. 

Chronic  pleurisy  may  be  the  termination  of  the  acute  or  sub- 
acute form  of  the  disease,  but  very  frequently  it  is  apyrexial  jmd 
latent  from  the  commencement  In  the  IbAA^t  case,  unattended 
with  pain  in  the  chest,  and  often  without  any  notable  embarrass- 
ment of  the  respiration,  the  attacked  moves  about  an  invalid,  but 
without  particular  distress.  The  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  and  the 
hunied  breathing  developed  on  any  unusual  exertion,  are  attri- 
buted to  accompanying  weakness  and  loss  of  health.  Perchance 
a  sufferer  from  chronic  bronchitis  or  some  old  cardiac  disease, 
the  symptoms  cure  traced  to  the  one  or  other,  or  to  both,  and  the 
true  nature  of  the  malady  remains  a  mystery  till  a  physical 
examination  of  the  chest  discovers  it  Emaciation,  debility,  short- 
ness of  breath,  and  quickness  of  the  pulse  on  exertion,  are  seldom 
absent  in  even  the  most  chronic  and  latent  forms  of  the  disease ; 
but  percussion  and  auscultation  are  the  only  means  of  verifying 
the  diagnosis  in  all  cases,  whether  acute  or  chronic.  Otherwise, 
again  and  again  the  disease  escapes  detection.     It  is  needless  to 

*  Diet,  de  M^.  in  15  tomofr ;  tome  xiii.  p.  297. 
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give  any  illnstration  of  so  conmioQ  an  occurrence,  familiar  to  every 
hospitnl  physician ;  but  the  foUowing  cases  may  be  selected  out  of 
many  others,  the  first  of  which  is  extremely  interesting: — 

Case  1. — Johu  Koberts,  aged  fifty-eight,  was  coachman  to  one  of 
the  medical  officers  of  Chelsea  Hospital  for  two  years,  during  the 
whole  of  whicJi  time  he  enjoyed  good  health.  In  June  1850  he 
had  an  attack  of  what  he  supposed  to  be  influenza, — ao  slight,  how- 
ever, that  he  did  not  seek  advice,  and  he  continued  his  employment, 
though  auflcring  from  an  occasional  cougli,  with  some  shortness 
of  breath  on  over-exertion.  At  the  end  of  sLv  weeks  his  master 
observing,  for  the  first  time,  that  the  man  was  looking  ill,  and  had 
lost  flesh  and  strength,  interrogated  him,  when  he  was  surprised 
to  discover,  on  applying  his  hand  to  the  chest,  total  absence  of 
vocal  vibration  ou  the  left  side,  which,  on  closer  examination,  was 
found  filled  with  fluid,  displacing  the  heart,  which  could  be  neon 
])ulsating  near  the  right  nipple.  Notwithstanding  this  amount 
iif  efllusion,  the  man  could  not  be  persuaded  to  lay  up.  He  was, 
however,  a  few  weeks  aftcrwaiils,  obliged  to  do  so  by  the  super- 
vention of  phlegmasia  dolens  from  adhesive  inflammation  of  the  left 
iliac  vein,  induced,  no  doubt,  by  purulent  absoqitiun.  During  the 
time  he  remained  in  lied  for  tliis  attection,  he  was  so  free  from 
pectoral  H}~niptoms,  that  not  tlic  slightest  suspicion  could  be  enter- 
tained uf  the  existence  of  disease  in  the  chest  without  the  aid  of 
auscultation.  After  recovering  from  this  attack,  he  again  moved 
about,  and  seemed  to  be  getting  rid  of  the  pleuritic  effusion,  when 
he  died  of  apoplexy  from  softening  and  cerebral  hsemorrtiage  in 
November,  six  mouths  from  the  commencement  of  hia  illness.  The 
diagnosis  uf  empyema  was  verified  on  a  post-mortent  inspection' 
by  the  existence  of  a  large  quantity  of  pus  in  the  left  side  of  tite 
chest,  with  a  thick  coating  of  lymph  on  a  higldy  vascular  pleura. 

Case  2. — II.  N.,  aged  sixty-four,  came  a  long  distance  by  rail, 
walked  several  miles  afterwards,  and  was  admitted  into  Chelsea 
Hoxpital  in  August  1846.  He  was  weak,  but  seemed  to  be  wholly 
unaware  of  any  disease  of  the  cheat,  lieing  free  from  cough  and 
dyspnffia,  thougli  the  eflusion  was  so  great  as  to  dilate  the  side  and 
push  down  the  diaphragm.  The  exertion  on  this  ociraaion  gave  an 
impetus  to  the  latent  disease,  and  the  patient  was  carried  ofl"  by 
the  occurrence  of  acute  pleurisy  with  fever,  eighteen  days  aft«r 
coming  imder  observation. 
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Case  3. — ^A  medical  officer  on  the  staff  of  the  anny,  fifty-six 
years  of  age,  of  a  delicate  constitution  and  of  very  temperate  habits, 
was  suddenly  seized  with  faintness  and  some  embarrassment  of 
breathing,  while  suffering  from  an  attack  of  diarrhoea  in  June,  and 
with  great  difficulty  reached  his  bed  from  the  night-chair.  1  saw 
him  immediately,  and  found  him  much  agitated,  though  less 
alarmed  than  those  around  him.  An  anodyne  draught  at  once 
relieved  him.  Next  day  he  had  an  occasional  hacking,  diy  cough, 
without  any  pain  in  the  chest,  and  without  notable  change  in  the 
respiration ;  bowels  relaxed,  pulse  80,  skin  cooL  On  the  third  day 
he  felt  altogether  better.  Still  the  dry  tickling  cough,  together 
with  the  diarrhoea,  continued,  both  of  which  he  was  willing  to 
ascribe  to  hepatic  irritation,  having  been  subject  to  attacks  of 
looseness  since  serving  in  India  twelve  or  fifteen  years  before. 
The  skin  was  now  warm,  but  only  moderately ;  pulse  80,  respira- 
tion fi'ee,  twenty  in  the  minute.  The  right  side  of  the  chest  was 
doubtfully  dull,  and  the  respiratory  murmur  very  feeble  through- 
out There  was  no  aegophony,  and  no  crepitation.  In  the  oppo- 
site lung  the  respiration  was  unnaturally  distinct  and  loud,  though 
not  exactly  puerile.  I  cautiously  told  him  what  I  had  discovered, 
and  expressed  an  opinion  that  he  was  either  going  to  have  an 
attack  of  pneumonia  or  pleurisy,  more  probably  the  latter.  I  had 
difficulty  in  persuading  those  about  him  of  the  threatened  attack, 
or  that  he  was  at  all  seriously  ill,  and  he  himself  was  so  free  from 
pectoral  distress  of  any  kind,  could  so  fully  expand  the  chest 
without  cough  or  pain,  that  I  began  to  think  that  the  physical 
signs  met  with  might  possibly  be  the  result  of  former  disease ;  but 
as  throughout  life  the  chest  had  "always  been  sound,"  and  he 
was  singularly  exempt  from  colds,  this  notion  was  soon  abemdoned. 
All  concerned  thought  I  took  too  serious  a  view  of  the  casa  Next 
morning  the  diagnosis  was  fully  made  out  by  unequivocal  dulness, 
absence  of  vocal  and  tussive  fremitus,  and  by  some  fulness  of  the 
intercostal  spaces ;  yet  there  was  no  pain,  and  in  bed  no  affection 
of  the  respiration.  Pressure  produced  no  distress  of  any  kind. 
Indeed,  the  only  symptoms  that  w^ould  excite  suspicion  of  the 
chest  being  implicated,  were  the  occasional  short  dry  cough,  and 
some  increased  heat  of  the  skin,  with  acceleration  of  the  pulse.  In 
six  weeks  this  patient  was  convalescent.  In  six  weeks  more  the 
side  was  much  flattened.    A  temporary  residence  in  the  south  of 
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France  greatly  improved  his  geuera!  lieaJth.  He  was  able  to 
walk  towards  the  end  of  the  sixth  moDth  five  or  bL\  miles ;  but  be 
bas  almost  ever  since  been  subject  to  bronchial  catarrh,  and  nearly 
three  years  after  the  original  illness,  he  remains  an  invalid  with 
R  shrunk  lung  and  flattened  cbesl. 

Latent  Pleurisy. — The  frequency  of  latent  pleurisy  in  elderly  sub- 
jects is  a  strong  reason  for  never  neglectiug  percussion  and  auscul- 
tation whenever  the  least  suspicion  exists  of  disease  in  the  chest. 
The  diagnosis  is  chiefly  founded  on  the  physical  signs  of  the 
disease,  which  are  tho  same  as  in  the  adult,  modified  by  co-existing 
or  former  disease,  and  the  impaired  elasticity  of  the  chest  Dila- 
tation of  the  side  is  less  frequent,  and  so  is  bulging  of  the  inter- 
costal spaces,  than  in  pleuritic  effusion  in  young  subjects  or  in 
middle  life.  The  obliteration  of  the  intercostal  spaces  only  takes 
place,  according  to  Dr  Stokes,  speaking  of  the  disease  generally, 
in  cases  of  purulent  effusion,  and  proceeds  from  a  loss  of  tone,  a 
paralysis  of  the  intercostal  muscles,  and  not  from  mere  pressure  of 
the  tiuid  within  the  chest,  so  that  it  may  coincide  with  a  very 
limited  collection  of  pus.  The  absence  of  vibration,  or  its  marked 
diminution,  is  a  most  interesting  and  valuable  sign  of  effusion. 

Froffiums. — Tlie  prognosis  of  acute  or  chronic  pleurisy  with 
effusion  at  advanced  periods  of  life  is  at  all  times  imlavourable, 
and  very  different  from  what  it  is  in  youth  and  manhood,  when 
the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  at  least,  seldom  terminates  otherwise 
than  satisfactorily.  Still,  it  is  not  so  hopeless  as  M.  Beau,  quoted 
by  M.  Dunind- Fardel,  would  lead  us  to  infer ;  for  in  five  uncompli- 
cated cases  tliat  obsen'er  states  absorption  did  not  take  place,  and 
all  died.  I  am  jierfectly  satisfied  that  it  is  not  unfrequently  otlier- 
wiae,  even  where  the  etfuaion  is  very  extensive.  In  a  recent 
recovery,  occurring  in  a  cachectic  man  above  sixty-five  years  of 
age,  there  was  not  only  elusion,  but  limited  pneumonia  (pleuro- 
pneumonia); and  an  old  general  ofiicer,  of  eighty-four  years  of 
ajre,  came  to  me  lately  quite  well  after  the  right  side  of  the  chest 
had  been  filled  with  fluid  for  many  months. 

Treatment. — In  acute  febrile  pleuritis,  however  old  the  patient, 
we  ought  not  to  liesitat«  to  perfoim  venesection,  with  the  precau- 
tion 1  have  so  often  laid  down,  of  placing  him  in  a  sitting  posture, 
and  marking  the  effects  by  the  finger  on  the  pulse.  I  have  more 
tliim  once  seen  the  disease  cut  short,  when  thus  attacked  early,  in 
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persoiis  l)etween  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age  and  upwards. 
The  relief  in  these  cases  was  as  decided  as  it  usually  is  in  adult 
life,  and  the  patients  themselves,  in  several  instances,  attributed 
their  preservation  to  this  measure,  so  conscious  were  they  of  the 
immediate  relief  it  afforded.  I  do  not  recollect  ever  having  had 
cause  to  regret  its  adoption ;  but  on  two  or  three  occasions  I  have 
lamented  that  I  had  allowed  the  period  to  go  by  at  which  it  might 
have  been  of  service.  Generally,  however,  local  bleeding  should 
be  substituted  for  bleeding  from  the  arm,  imless  the  pain  in  the 
side  is  very  acute,  the  dyspnoea  great,  and  the  pulse  sharp,  wiry, 
and  firm.  The  antiphlogistic  regimen  must,  at  the  same  time,  be 
enforced,  but  not  rigorously.  Calomel  and  opium,  with  or  without 
antimonials,  should  be  given,  care  being  taken  to  avoid  narcotism 
and  salivation.  IMisters  may  be  earlier  employed  than  in  the 
active  sthenic  attacks  of  middle  life,  but  they  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  remain  too  long  on.  In  rheumatic  or  gouty  habits, 
colchicum  will  be  foimd  a  valuable  antiphlogistic.  A  period  soon 
arrives  when  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  system  by  nutritious 
diet  and  wina  Perfect  rest  and  the  recimibent  posture  should  be 
maintained  for  a  considerable  time  after  the  acute  sjrmptoms  have 
subsided,  whether  effusion  has  succeeded  or  not 

If  the  disease  has  passed  into  a  chronic  apyrexial  state,  or  is  oi' 
a  passive  nature,  and  the  evidences  of  effusion  are  conclusive,  the 
patient  may  gradually  be  permitted  walking,  or  preferable  still, 
carriage  exercise.  By  this  means  his  general  health  may  be 
improved.  Whatever  is  conducive  to  this  end  will  aid  the 
absorption  of  the  fluid  from  the  pleural  cavity,  and  arrest  the  evil 
consequences  of  continued  pressure  on  the  lung.  Diuretics  are 
now  valuable  remedies.  Among  these  the  infusion  of  digitalis 
with  the  acetate  of  potash,  sweet  spirits  of  nitre,  and  vinegar  of 
squills,  is  one  of  the  best  prescriptions  that  can  be  given.  To 
this  mixture  may  be  added  the  compound  tincture  of  camphor, 
or  tincture  of  henbane,  with  the  view  of  allaying  cough  or  irrita- 
tion. The  digitalis  should  be  omitted  from  time  to  time,  or  im- 
mediately its  specific  efiects  begin  to  be  observed,  and  a  stimulating 
diuretic,  such  as  the  decoction  of  senega,  substituted.  The  decoction 
of  winter-green  is  higlily  esteemed  by  some  practitioners.  An 
occasional  purgative  dose  of  the  compound  powder  of  jalap,  with 
the  addition,  where  the  strength  will  admit  of  it,  of  the  sixth  of  a 
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grsin  of  elaterium,  will  greatly  aid  the  absorption  of  the  ellusion. 
If  it  can  be  accomplished,  the  system  should  at  the  same  time  be 
gently  brought  imder  the  influence  of  mercury,  and  kept  so  for 
several  weeka  Repeated  flying  blisters  have  a  powerful  effect  in 
exciting  absori>tion.  Or  the  chest  may  be  rubbed  morning  and 
evening  with  iodine  ointment,  or,  what  is  less  irritating  and 
equally  useful,  the  ointment  of  the  iodide  of  lead.  Very  abundant 
effusions,  even  in  very  old  persons,  are  sometimes  removed  by 
tonics,  a  generous  and  rather  stimulating  regimen,  with  a  steady 
perseverance  in  diuretics  and  the  external  as  well  as  the  internal 
use  of  the  preparations  of  iodina 

In  this  outline  of  the  treatment  of  acute,  subacute,  and  chronic 
pleurisy,  with  effusion,  I  have  chiefly  had  in  view  the  simple  and 
primary  forms  of  the  disease  unconnected  with  cardiac,  catarrhal, 
or  renal  affections.  In  these  common  complications,  the  treatment 
must  be  modified,  and  in  harmony  with  the  nature  of  the  accom- 
panying malady.  Mercury  would  be  as  injurious  in  the  renal  com- 
plication, as  general  bleeding  might  be  in  the  catarrhal  or  cardiac 
association.  Nor  have  I  touched  upon  the  important  question  of 
the  operation  of  paracentesis  thoracis,  of  which  I  have  no  exjHiri- 
ence  in  persons  above  fifty  years  of  aga  In  order  to  be  successful, 
this  operation  must  be  performed  early,  before  the  lung  has  become 
so  contracted  and  condensed  as  to  be  unable  to  recover  itself  from 
the  effects  of  long-continued  pressure.  I  have  more  than  once 
regretted  the  omission  where,  on  post-mortem  examination,  in  cases 
of  inflanmiatory  hydrothorax,  the  mischief  appeared  to  be  so  in- 
considerable, as  to  have  left  reason  for  believing,  that  had  the  fluid 
been  drawn  off  recoveiy  was  probable.  As  absorption  is  not  so 
active  as  in  the  adult,  the  oi)eration  would  appear  to  be  more 
necessary  in  the  old  than  in  the  yoimg,  thougli  hitheilo  veiy  few 
old  people  seem  to  have  undergone  it,  perhaps  from  an  erroneous 
notion  of  its  inefficiency  and  danger. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

PHTHISIS    PULMONALIS. 

The  opinion  of  Hippocrates,  that  the  age  most  liable  to  this  disease 
is  from  eighteen  to  thirty-five,  in  descending  to  our  day,  has  often 
been  misinterpreted.  There  are  not  a  few  who  believe  that  after 
fifty  years  of  age  it  is  rare,  and  that  at  still  more  advanced  periods 
it  is  hardly  met  witL  Now,  though  we  must  admit  with  the  accu- 
rate Louis,  as  a  general  principle,  that  the  tendency  to  tubercles 
decreases  with  age,  that,  after  a  certain  period,  the  older  the  indivi- 
duals grow,  the  less  are  they  exposed  to  the  chances  of  their  forma- 
tion, pulmonary  consumption  is  still  far  from  unfrequent  beyond 
fifty,  and  is  occasionally  observed  in  persons  who  have  even 
passed  their  ninetieth  year.  Laennec  once  opened  the  body  of  a 
woman  who  had  died  of  it,  when  upwards  of  ninety-nine  years  of 
age.*  In  145  instances  in  which  it  was  the  undoubted  cause  of 
death  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  almost  all  occurred  in  persons  above 
sixty;  the  youngest  was  fifty-six,  the  oldest  over  seventy,  the 
mean  of  the  whole  65  and  a  fraction.  Thus  no  age  is  exempt ; 
and  it  may  bo  safely  affirmed,  that  many  die  by  consumption 
beyond  seventy  who,  from  the  erroneous  supposition  of  the 
extreme  rarity  of  phthisis  in  old  age,  or  from  equally  erroneous 
views  of  the  pathology  of  the  disease,  and  the  not  imfrequent 
obscurity  of  its  symptoms  in  advanced  life,  are  presumed  to 
die  from  some  other  affection.  "Old  age,"  "Debility,"  and 
"  Atrophy,"  cover  immense  numbers  of  deaths  in  persons  above 
sixty,  in  the  Returns  of  the  Registrar-General,  which  have  been 
caused  by  it.  Beyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  Williams  found 
tubercles  in  half  the  cases  in  which  he  thoroughly  examined  the 
lungs  of  subjects  d}dng  from  various  diseases  in  London  and 
Paris-t     M.  Rog^e,  in  ot)ening  the  bodies  of  100  females  at  the 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Chest,  Trans,  by  Dr  Forbes,  3d  ed.,  p.  88G. 
t  Library  Pract.  Med.,  yoI.  iii.,  p.  183. 
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Salp€trifere,  who  had  passed  the  age  of  sixty,  and  who  were  care- 
fully examined,  without  selection,  except  for  their  advanced 
years,  discovered  in  51  out  of  this  number  cretaceous  or  calcareous 
concretions  in  the  lungs,  and  other  traces  of  cured  or  existing 
phthisis  ;*  and  in  160  of  the  a^:ed  females  dying  at  the  same 
hospital  of  other  affections  than  tubercular  consumption,  M.  Beaut 
found  in  all,  with  three  exceptions  only,  various  kinds  of  cicatrices 
in  the  summit  of  the  lungs — "indications  of  former  phthisical 
disease."  Dr  GuillotJ  also  detected  tubercles  in  four-fifths  of  the 
bodies  examined  there.  At  Chelsea  Hospital,  tubercles,  tuberctJar 
concretions,  chronic  diffused  gray  consolidation,  ejtcavations,  or 
traces  of  recent  and  ancient  cicatrised  cavities  occur,  in  the  lungs 
of  about  half  the  number  of  the  mec  examined,  whoso  age  varies 
from  sixty  to  eighty  and  upwards. 

Anatmnical  Appearances. — In  examining  the  lungs  of  subjects 
of  advanced  life,  who  have  died  phthisical,  we  meet  with  a  form 
of  disorganisation  of  the  pulmonary  parenchyma  which  is  almost 
peculiar  to  the  aged ;  and  contrary  to  the  opinion  of  Laennec,  Louis, 
and  others,  who  maintain  that  there  is  but  one  species  of  phthisis — 
the  tuberciUous — the  examination  of  the  lungs  in  these  individuals 
shows  that  in  them,  at  least,  consumption  may  exi.st  independently 
of  tubercular  development,  that  tubercles  are  not  the  essential 
anatomical  character  of  senile  phthisis,  and  that  the  most  extensive 
destruction  of  the  lungs  not  unfreqnently  occurs,  accompanied 
with  the  usual  symptoms  of  this  disease,  without  a  trace  of 
tubercle 

This  form  of  phtliisis  is  usually  a  sequence  of  chronic  bronchitis, 
terminating  in  indolent  iutlanimation  and  partial  induration  of  the 
lung.  At  a  period  more  or  less  remote,  the  tissues  a<ljoining  these 
chronic  diffused  indurations,  subjected  to  increased  inflammatory 
irritation,  break  down,  by  a  process  analogous  to  wliat  is  observed 
in  tuberculised  lungs,  and  the  indurations  themselves,  possessing 
a  low  degree  of  vitality,  are  disintegrated,  leading  caverns  and 
burrowing  sinuses.  Non-tubercular  cavities  of  this  description 
are  generally  characterised  by  the  dark  and  sloughy  aspect  of  their 
inner  surface,  and  by  the  absence  of  any  nieubranous  lining. 

•  Arc)ii».  G*n.  cle  MCd..  U-idb  v.,  y.  IS3. 

t  Ktudei  CliniqnM  aur  lea  MaWiei  de*  VielUcnla.  p,  IS. 
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Armstrong  *  Graves,  and  StokeSjf  liave  all  referred  to  this  form  of 
consumption.  It  constitutes  the  idccrtms  phthisis  of  Bayle,  the 
pneumonic  phthisis  of  Addison,  and  is  far  from  imfreqnent  in  aged 
persons,  the  victims  of  intemperance  or  chronic  visceral  diseasa 
The  absence  of  tubercles  in  the  vicinity  of  these  cavities,  as  well 
as  in  other  portions  of  the  limgs,  and  their  limitation  to  the  indu- 
rated textures,  are  the  anatomical  characters  distinguishing  this 
species  of  disorganisation  from  that  produced  by  tubercular  diseasa 
More  frequently,  however,  than  otherwise,  this,  the  pneumonic 
species  of  consumption,  is  accompanied  with  tubercular  deposition, 
and  is  itself  a  truly  scrofulous  form  of  inflammation  disoiganising 
the  lung. 

Senile  tubercular  consumption  mainly  differs  in  its  anatomical 
characters  from  the  same  disease  in  the  adult,  by  the  tubercular 
deposit  being  generally  confined  to  the  lung,  and  by  the  absence  of 
the  usual  organic  complications  of  the  malady.  The  gray  semi- 
transparent  granulations  of  Bayle  and  Louis,  the  recent  miliary 
tubercles  of  Laennec,  are  less  frequent ;  the  disease  is  also  much 
more  commonly  limited  to  one  lung,  and  to  the  upper  and  back 
portions  of  the  lungs ;  frequently  tubercles  exist  in  the  very  apex 
or  apices  only,  the  remainder  of  the  limg  being  healthy.  The 
intervening  pulmonary  tissue,  atrophied  by  age,  is  generally  less 
vascular  and  less  solid  than  in  the  child  or  adult  All  stages  and 
varieties,  however,  of  tubercles  present  themselves,  the  small, 
granular,  opaque,  crude  tubercle  predominating.  When  agglom- 
erated, the  masses  are  very  generally  seateil  in  the  upper  lobes, 
and  the  disease  is  often  then  entirely  limited  to  one  or  two  of  these 
aggregations,  generally  not  exceeding  a  pigeon's  egg  in  size,  the 
situation  of  which  is  marked  externally  by  puckering  of  the  limg, 
and,  when  neai'  the  surface,  thickening  of  tlie  pleura.  These 
masses  and  the  walls  of  caverns  are  often  of  an  iron-gray  colour, 
sometimes  almost  perfectly  black,  from  the  commixture  of  black 
pigment  or  carbonaceous  matter. 

Large  caverns  are  generally  found  in  the  summit  of  the  hmg 
only,  and  the  pleurae  pulvionalis  et  costalis  are  then  and  there 
usually  very  firmly  adherent.  These  cavities  are  lined  much  more 
frequently  than  in  the  adult.    When  excavations  of  this  character 
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aie  enttrely  limited  to  the  apex  of  the  lung,  the  disease  ia  found  to 
have  existed,  in  many  inatances,  for  several  years,  and  has  perliaiw, 
for  an  indefinite  periotl,  been  nuaccompanied  with  symptoms  of 
a  marketl  nature.  Fistulous  communications  with  the  bronchi 
are  also  very  common,  and  it  is  especially  in  persons  advanced 
in  life  that  tlie  contraction  and  cicatrisation  of  tubercnlar  ex- 
cavations are  observed,  the  summits  of  the  lungs  presenting 
cicatrices,  indentations,  and  cellulo-tibrous  formations,  often  as- 
sociated with  collections  of  tubercular  matter  or  gray  pneumonic 
indurations. 

Emphysematous  Umgs,  and  lungs  rarified  by  advancing  years, 
preserve  their  general  anatomical  characters.  They  are  light,  dry, 
and  woolly,  and  generally  remarkably  free  from  pleuritic  adhesions. 
Externally  they  are  extremely  irregular,  especially  towards  the 
summit — nodiUated,  puckered,  and  deeply  indented — the  tuber- 
cular deposits  and  pneumonic  indurations  tying  down  the  different 
tissues,  and  preventing  equable  expansion  of  the  air-cells. 

Concretions  of  a  calcareous  or  cretaceous  nature,  presenting 
various  degrees  of  hardness,  and  shades  of  black  colour,  and 
usually  regarded  as  the  transformation  of  tubercles,  are,  moreover, 
ofieuer  met  with  in  the  aged  than  in  the  adult  They  occur  in 
about  one  half  of  the  bodies  inspected,  and  are  still  more  common 
in  chronic  phthisis  of  long  duration. 

The  bronchi  are  almost  always  inflamed  or  congested,  however 
limited  the  phthisical  disorganisation,  and  death  often  appears  to 
ensue  more  from  the  bronchitic  affection  than  the  partial  destruc- 
tion of  the  lung.  They  otherwise  frequently  exhibit  signs  of  old 
standing  disease ;  when  dilated,  the  cavities  observed  on  cutting 
into  the  dilated  portions,  filled  as  they  generally  are  with  muco- 
pundent  matter,  may  be  mistaken  for  vomicae,  and  the  lungs 
erroneously  deemed  1«  have  undergone  extensive  tubercular  or 
pneumonic  perforation. 

CaiiAtg  and  Paihvlogy  of  the  Disease. — It  were  idle  to  atop  for  a 
moment  to  inquire  into  the  cauoea  of  cousumption  wlien  originat- 
ing I)eyond  middle  age ;  they  are  the  same  as  at  other  periods  of 
life,  thoi^h  the  influence  of  the  "  phthisical  diathesis "  is  less 
marked,  and  that  of  the  "  exciting  causes  "  generally  more  clear  in 
elderly  subjects,  Tlio  pneumonic  variety  of  the  disease,  almost 
jjeculiar  to  the  aged,  is  the  consoinence  of  a  low  form  of  inflam- 
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mation,  of  a  strumous  character,  generally  springing  from  the  air- 
cells,  and  gradually  involving  the  inter-vesicular  tissue,  but  some- 
times pursuing  an  opposite  coursa  It,  again,  is  usually  preceded 
by  persistent  chronic  bronchitis,  and  a  cachectic  state  of  the  sys- 
tem, the  result  of  senile  decay,  or  of  various  organic  lesions, 
impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  different  vital  functions.  The  truly 
tubercular  disease,  commencing  insidiously  and  progressing  slowly, 
without  any  obvious  cause,  forces  us  to  admit  an  original  or 
acquired  predisposition,  as  in  youth  and  adult  life,  modified  by  the 
peculiar  organism  of  declining  years.  Persons  of  a  strumous  habit 
of  body,  hereditarily  disposed  to  consumption,  sometimes  escape 
its  manifestation  till  advanced  old  aga  Individuals  thus  seized 
have  more  commonly  been  in  easy  circumstances.  The  disease 
has  thus  been  prevented  showing  itself,  imtil  elicited  by  inflam- 
matory action  of  the  lungs  or  bronchi,  sustained  and  promoted  by 
the  natural  decay  of  the  reparative  and  nutritive  functions,  and 
silently  terminating  in  tubercular  deposition,  or  in  partial  indura- 
tions of  the  pulmonic  tissue,  scarcely,  if  at  all,  distinguishable 
from  tubercular  infiltration.  The  tuberculous  disposition  some- 
times expends  itself  in  eturly  life  on  the  lymphatic  glands,  to  fall 
upon  the  lungs  in  a  mitigated  and  limited  form  in  old  aga 

A  catarrhal  form  of  phthisis,  in  which  the  chief  morbid  action 
is  confined  to  the  lining  membrane  of  the  bronchi,  is  very  common 
in  advanced  Ufa  Vast  quantities  of  purulent  or  muco-purulent 
matter  are  then  expectorated,  and  the  emaciation  is  extreme.  The 
stomach  generally  sympathises  with  the  state  of  the  bronchial 
membrane.  A  train  of  dyspeptic  symptoms  exist,  the  most 
prominent  of  which  are  flatulency,  anorexia,  and  constipation.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  consideration  of  this  form  of  phthisis 
essentially  belongs  to  the  subject  of  chronic  bronchitis,  of  which 
disease  it  is  in  reality  but  an  advanced  degree.  A  fatal  termina- 
tion is  commonly  preceded  by  a  more  or  less  extensive  pneumonia, 
but  death  often  ensues  from  the  mere  exhaustion  occasioned  by 
the  disease  itselfl  On  post-mortem  examination,  however,  indo- 
lent indurations  of  the  pulmonary  tissue,  or  tubercles  scattered 
through  the  lungs,  axe  usually  discovered. 

The  laryngeal  species  of  phthisis  is  rare  in  the  aged.  Under  this 
head  Canstatt  has  described  a  form  of  the  disease  dependent  on 
ossification  of  the  cartilages  of  the  larynx,  and  rings  of  the  trachea, 
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''acting  as  a  fordgn  substance,  produces  persiat«iit  irrita- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane,  ending  in  ulceration."  I  have 
myself  never  seen  but  one  instance  of  tliis  fonn  of  senile  con- 
sumption, unaccompanied  at  least,  as  in  the  adult,  with  tubercu- 
losis of  the  lung,  so  I  think  it  must  be  uncommoiL 

General  History. — Were  it  practicable  to  distinguish  the 
pneumonic  from  the  tubercular  form  of  phthisis  during  life,  an 
important  pathological  division  of  the  disease  would  be  estab- 
lished ;  but  in  general  both  forms  are  associated,  originally  or 
consecutively,  and  the  constitutional  and  functional  symptoms,  as 
well  as  the  physical  signs,  denoting  either  disease,  are  identical, 
whether  in  its  early  or  advanced  st^es.  The  following  observa- 
tions relate,  therefore,  to  the  history  and  progress  of  senile  con- 
eumption,  without  reference  to  the  precise  anatomical  couibtion  of 
the  lung,  or  to  any  exclusive  views  of  tlie  pathology  of  the 


In  this  respect,  we  meet  with  three  forms  of  phthisis  in  advanced 
life.  These  have  been  designated,  when  occurring  in  the  adult, 
acuie,  latent,  and  chronic  phthisis, 

Acvif  CoTWimption. — The  acute  form  is  the  least  frequent  of 
the  three,  corresponding  with  what  is  observed  in  middle  age,  and 
difl'ers  in  no  essential  jjarticular,  in  its  history  and  symptoms,  from 
the  same  disease  in  the  adult.  It  is  sometimes,  though  rarely, 
veiy  rapid  in  its  course,  and  we  have  then  seen  it  in  persons  far 
advanced  in  years,  attended  with  febrile  symptoms  of  considerable 
severity.  Such  was  the  case  with  an  in-pensioner  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  seventy-three  years  of  age,  who  died  in  1844  in  less 
than  three  months,  having  previously  to  his  admission  into  the 
Infirmary  been  in  the  enjoyment  of  good  health,  and  free  from 
pectoral  symptoms  of  any  kind.  Rapid  tuberculisation  of  the 
lung  took  place,  with  inflammatory  irritation  and  constJidation ; 
the  cliest  speedily  became  dull ;  the  tubercles  softened ;  innumer- 
able vomicie  formed  in  tlie  upper  lobes  of  both  limgs ;  the  patient 
dying  in  about  six  weeks  from  the  date  at  which  the  stethoscopic 
signs  announced  the  existence  of  cavities.  Hasae"  alludes  to  a 
similar  instance  of  rapid  consumption  observed  at  the  l^jpsic 
Hospital,  in  a  female  aged  eighty-nine ;  and  Blakiston,  in  his  work 
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on  the  diseases  of  the  chest,  records  another,  occurring  in  a 
labourer,  seventy-three  years- of  age,  previously  in  good  health « 
who  died  in  eight  weeks. 

In  other  instances,  the  disease  having  been  proceeding  very 
slowly,  with  symptoms  scarcely  indicating  its  existence,  and  per- 
haps become  suspended  in  its  course,  is  suddenly  roused  into 
action  by  the  supervention  of  pneumonia,  a  catarrhal  attack, 
or  the  suppression  of  an  habitual  discharge,  such  as  the  dry- 
ing up  of  an  old  ulcer,  or,  in  the  female,  the  cessation  of  the 
menses ;  a  period  at  which,  according  to  Andral,*  phthisis  in 
women,  after  the  ages  between  eighteen  and  thii'ty-five,  carries 
oflf  the  greatest  number  of  its  victims — an  opinion,  however,  not 
borne  out  by  the  reports  of  the  Registrar-Greneral,  which  distinctly 
show  a  progressive  diminution  of  the  number  of  deaths  from  phthisis 
after  the  age  of  thirty-five  in  the  female  as  well  as  in  the  male,  in 
nearly  relative  ratios. 

Latent  Consumption. — ^The  latent  form  of  senile  consumption  is 
as  common  as  the  last  variety  is  rare.  A  very  great  number 
of  old  people,  invalids  without  defined  disease,  supposed  to  be 
wasting  away  from  mere  debility  of  advanced  age,  or  who  are 
said  to  be  labouring  under  "  climacteric  decay,"  are  the  subjects  of 
this  form  of  phthisis  ;  and  we  are  often  surprised,  on  post-mortem 
examination,  at  the  extent  to  which  the  lungs  have  become  solidi- 
fied by  chronic  pneumonic  induration,  or  by  the  dissemination 
and  clustering  of  crude  tubercles,  and  even  partially  ulcerated 
and  disorganised,  without  any  material  derangement  of  the  general 
health,  or  without  cough,  expectoration,  or  dyspnoea,  sufficiently 
obvious  to  have  attracted  attention.  Cases  of  this  description, 
especially  those  in  which  the  anatomical  appearances  are  partial 
and  limited  to  the  upper  lobes,  are  much  more  frequent  in  the 
decline  of  life  than  at  any  other  period,  though  it  is  well  known 
that  they  are  also  far  from  rare  in  the  adult.  Various  diseases 
incident  to  the  aged  mask  the  pulmonary  affection,  suspending,  for 
a  time  at  least,  the  sjTnptoms  by  which  it  is  usually  recognised. 
Among  these,  chronic  rheumatism  and  arthritic  affections  of  the 
joints  are  not  the  least  influential  in  disguising  the  actual  state 
of  the  lungs.    In  some  instances  of  this  kind,  I  have  known  the 
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BnflTerer  for  eeveml  years  to  remain  entirely  free  fnim  any  pecUiml 
uibuent,  when  siuUlenly  phthisical  symptoms  were  ileveloped,  and 
ft  careful  exploration  of  the  chest  left  UtUe  doubt  that  the  lungs 
inuat  have  long  been  solidified  by  clustering  masses  of  tubercular 
deposit  or  chronic  pnenmonie  consolidation.  Tlie  passive  condi- 
tion of  the  respiratoiy  function  in  old  age,  a  blunted  sensibility, 
and  incapacity  for  bodily  exertion,  all  favour  the  absence  of  pec- 
toral distress,  even  where  the  lungs  are  much  invaded  by  tubercular 
deposit  or  gray  indurations,  advancing  towards  softening  and 
ulceration. 

In  many  of  these  latent  cases  the  patient  complains  of  every 
conceivable  ailment,  without  once  alluding  to  the  real  seat  of  dis- 
ease. He  is  by  turns  dyspeptic,  hypochondriacal,  rheumatic, 
impatient,  never  contented  without  taking  plenty  of  medicine, 
seldom  satisfied  with  the  results,  and  always  suggesting  remedies 
for  the  alleviation  of  real  or  imaginary  symptoms.  Whether  in 
hospital  or  private  practice,  there  are  few  cases  that  try  the 
patience  of  the  practitioner  more ;  and  the  domestic  attendants 
are  frequently  harassed  by  the  perpetual  wants  and  cjuerulousness 
of  tlie  Hidiappy  sufferer.  Insanity  itself,  with  a  suicidal  tendency, 
sometimes  accompanies  the  disease,  and  disguises  the  phthisical 
symptoms  till  dissolution  approaches. 

Ckrtmie  Consumption. — Tlio  usual  form  of  senile  consumption 
is  of  a  chronic  character,  commencing  insidiously,  advancing 
slowly,  fretiuently  temixirarily  arrested,  and  sometimes  altogether 
suspended  for  a  lengthened  period.  Gradually  and  interruptedly 
disorganising  the  lung,  and,  in  like  manner,  breaking  down  the 
general  health  and  strength,  it  is  occasionally  prolonged  through 
many  years,  scarcely,  in  some  cases,  appearing  to  abridge  the  ordi- 
nary term  of  existence.  "  In  many  instances,"  as  Dr  Williams 
has  observed,*  "  it  wears  the  garb  of  a  pectoral  catarrh,  recurring 
frequently  in  cold  weather,  and  in  a  great  measure  subsiding  in 
the  warm  season."  In  the  decline  of  years,  however,  these  tem- 
porary improvements  are  usually  of  very  limited  duration.  The 
patient  is  seldom  without  congh  a  few  days  at  a  time,  the  emacia- 
tion is  progressive,  and  the  least  variation  in  the  weather  either 
confines  him  to  the  house  or  obliges  him  to  be  unusually  gnanled. 
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But  on  other  occasions  the  invalid  is  surprisingly  free  from  local 
suffering,  the  disease  pursues  an  almost  silent  course,  notwith- 
standing the  indubitable  existence  of  cavities  in  the  limgs,  and 
life  gradually  ebbs  away  without  the  harassing  accompaniments 
more  common  in  middle  age.  An  attack  of  bronchitis,  pleurisy, 
or  pneumonia,  hastens  the  progress  of  the  disease,  and  these  are 
among  the  most  common  causes  of  a  sudden  termination.  It  is 
usually  under  such  a  complication — a  recent  bronchitic,  pleuritic, 
or  pneumonic  attack — that  the  aged  invalid  is  induced  to  seek 
advice  or  admission  into  some  hospital  The  symptoms  then 
assume  an  acute  character,  and  death  very  soon  closes  the  scena 

The  rational  symptoms  of  senile  consumption  present  some 
modifications,  which  I  shall  briefly  endeavour  to  point  out : — 

Catigh. — ^Excepting  under  recent  aggravations  from  exposure  to 
cold  or  intercurrent  attacks  of  acute  bronchitis,  the  cough  is  seldom 
of  a  distressing  nature.  Very  generally  it  is  trivial,  and  unattended 
with  the  painful  sensation  of  tugging  or  dyspnoea,  harassing  the 
life  of  the  young  consumptive,  more  irritable  and  liable  to  the 
acute  forms  of  the  disease.  Its  characters  vaiy  with  the  stages 
and  states  of  the  malady.  Sometimes  it  is  harsh  and  grating, 
coming  on  gradually,  then  terminating  in  a  rapid  succession  of 
loud  and  violent  expiratory  efforts,  without  any  particular  suffer- 
ing. From  time  to  time  it  is  entirely  absent,  or  occurs  only  in 
slight  paroxysms  diiring  the  early  period  of  the  night  and  towards 
morning.  When  frequent,  in  the  advanced  stages,  and  when 
associated  with  its  usual  attendant  chronic  bronchitis,  even  before 
softening  of  the  tubercular  deposits  has  occurred,  it  is  often  of  the 
diffused  stuffing  kind  observed  in  that  disease,  and  retains  these 
characters  throughout. 

Eaypectoration, — In  very  many  cases  the  tuberculisation  of  the 
lung  having  been  long  preceded  by  chronic  bronchitis,  or  associated 
with  it  from  an  early  period,  the  valuable  information  which  we 
derive  from  an  examination  of  the  expectoration  in  the  adult  is. 
usually  wanting.  We  seldom  have  an  opportunity  of  observing 
the  marked  difference  presented  on  a  change  from  the  first  to  the 
second  stage  of  the  disease,  the  transformation  from  the  clear  white 
fix)thy  mucus  accompanying  the  first  stage,  to  the  greenish,  opaque, 
ragged  sputa,  scarcely  aerated,  of  the  second  stage ;  for,  from  the 
banning,  the  sputa  are  often  purulent,  opaque,  or  green,  while 
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the  tubercles  are  still  crude,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  some- 
times are  nummular,  consisting  of  round,  flattened,  detached 
masses  of  greenish  mucus  floating  on  a  turbid  serum  discharged 
with  them,  even  when  the  physical  signs  point  out  excavations  of 
large  size.  The  quantity  of  the  expectoration  is  equally  variable, 
depending  very  much  on  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  accom 
imnjTng  bronchitis.  With  any  improvement  in  the  symptoms  it 
greatly  diminishes,  and  sometimes  entirely  disajipears  with  a 
favourable  change  in  the  weather,  showing  that  it  chiefly  proceeds 
from  the  associated  catarrh,  and  not  i'rom  cavema  The  globular 
and  ragged  masses  so  often  seen  in  the  phthisical  expectoration  of 
the  adult  are  less  frequent  in  the  old.  Sputa  of  these  characters 
chiefly  occur  in  acutfi  attacks ;  but  we  have  met  them  at  a  very 
advanced  age,  and  in  cases  decidedly  chronic  in  their  progress  and 
nature. 

Hmnfypbjsis. — The  connection  of  hjemoptysis  with  phthisis  has 
been  commented  upon  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  to  the  present 
day ;  and  the  frequency  of  this  sj-mptom  has  attracted  the  atten- 
tion which  ita  importance  merits.  In  the  history  of  the  pathology 
uf  this  disease  in  the  adult,  it  may  be  ranked  as  one  of  the  most 
curious  phenomena  attending  it,  that  spitting  of  blood,  instead  of 
l)eing  most  frequent  after  tlie  formation  of  caverns,  after  a  breach 
of  continuity  in  the  lungs,  is  then  comparatively  mre ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  at  antaily  period,  often  before  we  can  positively  announce 
the  existence  of  tubercles,  that  it  is  observed,  and  that  the  hemor- 
rh^e  is  in  the  greatest  quantity.  These  results,  however,  have 
been  principally  derived  from  observing  the  disease  in  adults.  In 
advanced  age,  the  tendency  to  haemoptysis  in  phthisis  seems  to 
decrease  with  the  progress  of  years ;  and  instead  of  appearing  early 
in  the  disease,  it  is  then  chiefly  encountered  towards  its  close, 
pursuing  a  precisely  opposite  course  to  what  usually  occurs  in  the 
meridian  of  lifa  Sudden  death  from  this  cause  is  far  from  un- 
frequent  in  aged  phthisical  subjects  who  have  never  been  suspected 
of  being  consumptive. 

Dyspnaa. — In  uncomplicated  cases,  and  before  the  lungs  have 
become  perforated  with  vomica,  and  even  in  certain  examples 
where  the  excavations  arc  limited  to  their  apices,  the  respiration 
is  scarcely  aflected  while  the  invalid  is  at  rest  If  the  invasion 
of  tubercles  has  been  preceded  bv  continued  catarrh,  and  the 
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breathing  been  permanently  disturbed  or  easily  hurried,  the 
dyspnoea  generally  increases  in  proportion  as  the  physical  signs 
discover  the  progress  of  the  engrafted  disease.  Without  any  ob- 
vious change  in  the  characters  of  the  sputa,  or  the  supervention 
of  any  other  symptom  indicating  an  aggravation  of  the  original 
affection,  we  may,  by  a  process  of  n^ative  reasoning,  accurately 
surmise  the  formation  of  tubercles,  their  softening,  or  their 
increased  and  rapid  development,  by  observing  a  marked  accession 
to  the  habitual  dyspnoea  of  invalids  of  this  class,  in  whom  the 
existence  of  phthisis  had  previously  remained  doubtful  There  is 
nothing  peculiar,  however,  in  this  to  the  disease  in  aged  people. 
Towards  a  fatal  termination,  and  on  the  supervention  of  sanguineous 
congestion,  or  pneumonia,  the  breathing  generally  becomes  greatly 
embarrassed,  and  very  frequently  assumes  an  asthmatic  character. 

Pain, — ^The  neuralgic  and  pleuritic  stitches  frequently  expe- 
rienced by  the  adult,  seldom  occur  in  the  phthisis  of  advanced  life. 
The  disease  often  proceeds  for  years  without  any  pain  in  the 
thorax.  A  feeling  of  tightness  and  oppression,  hardly  amounting 
to  pain,  are  occasionally  complained  of  across  the  lower  end  of  the 
sternum,  and  extending  to  the  sides  and  loins ;  but  this  symptom 
is  also  common  to  simple  bronchitia  As  the  disease  advances, 
the  oppressive  sensation  increases ;  but  there  are  many  instances 
in  which  this  symptom  never  appears,  and  the  invalid  escapes 
without  any  painful  feeling  whatever  affecting  the  chest,  the  cough 
being  slight,  the  expectoration  easy,  and  the  breathing  hardly  if  at 
all  affected,  till  probably  a  few  days  or  hours  before  dissolution. 

Hectic  Fever. — The  various  symptoms  constituting  this  state  are 
seldom  present  in  a  marked  degree.  Nor  are  we  surprised  at  this, 
when  we  recollect  the  frequent  exemption  of  the  old  from  febrile 
excitement,  under  circumstances  which,  in  the  adult,  would  pro- 
duce intense  constitutional  disturbanca  Progressive  softening  of 
the  tubercular  depositions,  or  pneumonic  indurations,  with  disor- 
ganisation of  the  lung,  are  not  imfrequently  observed  to  take  place 
without  the  accession  of  fever,  the  disease  pursuing  a  silent  course 
and  gradually  breaking  up  the  lung  without  constitutional  re- 
action of  any  moment  This  is  especially  the  case  the  more 
advanced  the  age  of  the  patient.  Eigors  and  colliquative  sweats 
are  then  very  rare,  and  Hushing  of  the  countenance  appears  only 
to  occur  during  inteixiuirent  attacks  of  pneumonia  or  bronchitis. 
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The  exceptional  cases  are  those  of  an  acute  character,  few  and  far 
between,  formerly  alliided  to  as  imitating  the  disease  in  adult  life. 

The  Pulse. — We  attach  much  iiiipoilaiice  to  the  state  of  the 
pulse  in  the  discrimination  of  the  phthisis  of  old  people.  Tuber- 
cles may  exist  for  a  long  time  in  the  lung,  for  years,  and  in- 
crease in  number  and  size,  without  obviously  affecting  the  circu- 
lation. So  long  as  they  remain  crade  and  isolated,  and  produce 
no  irritation  of  the  surrounding  tissue,  the  pulse  may  continue 
imafFected ;  but  if  numerous,  the  obstruction  tliey  occasion  to  the 
pulmonary  circiilation  produces  increased  action  of  the  heart,  with 
congestion  and  irritatiou  of  the  lung.  Tlie  pulse  is  therefore  not 
unfrequently  accelerated,  even  where  the  tubercles  tliemselves  are 
quiescent.  When  it  ranges  considerably  above  70,  and  there  are 
other  symptoms  of  phthisis  present,  it  is  often  a  valuable  aid  to 
a  correct  diagnosis,  eometimes  indicating  by  its  pet^istence  the 
sudden  invasion  of  the  disease,  where  previously  a  chronic  bron- 
chitis only  existed,  the  pulse  in  the  latter  generally  preserving  a 
natural,  or  nearly  natural,  character. 

Emaciation. — There  is  no  one  symptom  so  constant  in  senile 
consumption  as  emaciation.  The  natural  wasting  of  the  frame  is 
rapidly  hastened  by  it,  and  long  Ijefore  any  attention  is  directed 
to  the  chest,  it  is  often  present  in  a  marked  degree.  Nay,  as  in 
certain  cases  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  it  is  sometimes  almost  the 
only  sjTnptora  observed.  In  persons  about  the  middle  period  of 
life,  from  40  to  50,  we  have  found  it,  says  Sir  James  Clark,  one  of 
the  earliest  symptoms  of  phthisis,  even  when  there  was  no  fre- 
quency of  the  pulse,  no  cough,  no  marked  dyspntea,  nor  any  other 
symptom  to  draw  attention  to  the  lungs,  the  derangement  of  the 
digestive  organs,  generally  present,  being  regarded  as  the  principal 
cause  of  this  wasting.  Its  constancy  is  worthy  of  every  attention, 
as,  in  the  words  of  Louis,  supplying  the  observer  with  some  useful 
liints  in  respect  to  diagnosis  in  cases  of  latent  phthisis. 

Diarrfuea. — The  aged  consimiptivo  is  generally  free  from  this 
distressing  and  exhausting  accompaniment  In  certain  acute  cases 
it  sometimes  exists  from  an  early  period ;  hut  after  the  meridltLn  of 
life,  and  particularly  towards  the  decline  of  life,  diarrhtea  is  seldom 
u  marked  symptom.  When  iiresent  in  a  permanent  fonu,  it  gene- 
rally only  occurs  towards  the  temunation.  Until  then,  and  even 
in  verj-  numei'ous  cases  \\y  to  the  conclusion,  the  liowels  are  usually 
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rather  constipated,  or  irregular,  requiring  the  occasional  use  of 
laxatives.  A  persistent  diarrhoea  very  speedily  hastens  the  pro- 
gress of  the  disease,  rapidly  reducing  the  strength,  and  prostrating 
the  individual  sometimes  in  a  very  few  days. 

CompliccUions, — ^Among  the  most  common  associations  of  the 
disease,  flatulency  and  other  symptoms  of  gastric  derangement 
are  observed,  but  not  oftener  than  in  simple  bronchitis  of  long 
duration.  The  fatty  liver,  so  often  present  in  the  phthisis  of  youth 
and  middle  age,  never  occura  Hepatic  symptoms  are  not  uncom- 
mon, but  not  more  so  than  in  chronic  catarrL  Most  of  the  symp- 
toms other  than  those  above-mentioned  appear  to  be  accidental 
The  frequency  of  organic  alterations  in  the  heart  and  genito-uri- 
nary  organs  in  elderly  people,  occasions  complications  of  this  sort 
to  be  common,  though  unconnected  as  cause  and  effect  Chronic 
bronchitis  almost  invariably  accompanies  every  form  of  the  dis- 


Diagnosis — Physical  Signs, — In  many  cases  the  detection  of 
consumption  in  the  aged  is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  in  others 
wholly  impossibla  Where  the  pectoral  symptoms  have  existed 
for  years,  and  the  organic  affection  is  confined,  as  it  often  is,  to 
the  summit  of  the  lung,  perhaps  situated  in  its  very  centre,  the 
discovery  of  crude  tubercles,  or  pneumonic  indurations,  or  cavities 
of  moderate  size,  cannot  be  made  with  any  certainty.  The  disease 
then  passes  for  chronic  bronchitis,  or  catcurhal  phthisis,  according 
to  its  permanency  and  the  amount  of  the  attendant  atrophy.  The 
emaciation  of  the  thoracic  muscles,  the  rarefaction  of  the  lungs,  and 
the  ossification  of  the  ribs,  all  increasing  the  sonorousness  of  the 
chest  in  old  people,  add  to  the  difficulty ;  while  dulness*  under  the 
clavicles  is  often  produced  by  carbonaceous  deposits,  distinct  from 
indurations  of  a  tubercular  nature,  and  common  enough  in  per- 
sons advanced  in  life.  Still,  with  all  these  drawbacks,  the  dis- 
crimination of  phthisis  mainly  rests  on  the  presence  or  absence  of 
certain  physical  signs. 

With  the  rational  symptoms  of  the  disease,  slight  dulness  under 
one  or  both  clavicles,  or  over  the  supra-scapulary  spinal  fossae, 
should  lead  to  suspicion.  A  very  slight  dulness  is  aU  that  we  can 
expect  to  discover,  even  where  the  tubercles  are  in  considerable 
quantity,  and  aggr^ated.  The  gentlest  tap  on  the  clavicle,  or 
scapular  ridge,  often  renders  this  dulness  perceptible,  when  stronger 
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percussion  fails  to  elicit  it.  If  limited  to  one  side,  as  it  often  is, 
we  have  less  difficulty  in  ascertaining  the  slightly  diminished 
resonance,  as  we  have  then  the  advantage  of  comparison.  Feeble- 
aesa  of  the  resspiratory  murmur,  harshness  and  interruption  of  the 
bret  act,  which  is  jerking,  broken,  as  it  were,  into  repeated  in- 
spiratory effoi-ta  ;  and  also  increased  loudness,  roughness,  or  pro- 
longation of  the  expiratory  murmur,  are,  individually  or  collectively, 
frequent  phenomena  of  this  stage  of  the  disease.  The  latter  sign, 
however,  is  not  so  pathognomonic  of  phthisis  as  its  first  discoverer, 
Jackson,  nor  its  subsequent  investigator,  Andral,  would  lead  iis  to 
suppose  ;  it  is  certainly  a  very  general  accompaniment  of  seiule 
phthisis,  perhaps  ofteuer  present  than  absent,  but  is  even  less  to  be 
depended  upon  in  old  ]>e«iiple  than  in  adults, — prolongation  of  the 
expiratory  murmur,  with  increased  intensity,  usually  existing  in 
advanced  life,  as  natural  phenomena  incident  to  the  rarefaction 
of  the  lungs  at  this  period,  and  generally  present  in  all  diseases  of 
the  lung  with  supplementary  respiration  or  dyspnoea. 

Like  the  variation  in  the  sonorousness  of  the  chest,  the  slightest 
diminution  of  the  natural  exaggerated  respiratory  murmur  in  old 
people,  may  be  taken  as  a  sign  of  a  pretty  extensive  sohditication 
of  the  lung  approaching  the  surface ;  but  the  value  of  this  sign,  as 
of  tlie  funner,  depends  upon  its  localisation  and  permanence,  and 
also  on  the  coincidence  of  both  :  for  weakness  or  absence  of  the 
respiratory  murmur  frequently  exists  in  limited  portions  of  the 
chest  from  other  causes  than  obliteration  of  the  air-cells  and  con- 
solidation of  the  pidmouary  parenchj-raa.  When  present,  the 
phenomena  of  the  voice  are  equally  instructive  as  in  the  adiUt,  but 
they  do  not  invariably  occur,  even  in  extensive  solidification.  In  a 
great  number  of  cases  the  tussive  and  vocal  fremitus  ai^  wanting, 
the  feeble,  shrill  voice  of  tlie  aged,  and  the  equally  feeble  cough 
or  diffused  bronchitic  one,  being  mifavourable  to  the  production  oi 
these  signs.  Crumpling,  or  crackling,  usually  regarded  as  an  im- 
{>ortant  sign  of  the  early  stage  of  phthisis  in  adults,  is  compara- 
tively of  little  value  in  old  age  This  phenomenon,  apparently 
seated  in  the  bronclii,  is  no  other,  as  has  been  justly  observed  by 
M,  Beau,*  than  a  modification  of  the  subcrepitant  or  mucous  r&le, 
the  reality  of  which  is  evident  from  the  fact,  that  in  the  catan-h  of 

•  ArcliivM  (i6i>.  do  Hilt].,  ioum  ii.  )>.  406. 
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asthmatic  persons,  usually  general,  there  are  frequently,  under  the 
clavicles,  or  supra-scapulary  foss®,  rales  which  it  is  extremely 
difficult  to  distinguish  from  the  supposed  crackling  of  tuberculous 
solidification ;  and  this  description  of  catcurh  is  that  of  all  others 
which  presents  the  greatest  resemblance  to  pulmonary  tubercles 
The  sound  of  crackling  is  therefore  really  unimportant  as  a  diag- 
nostic phenomenon,  when  there  already  exists,  as  frequently  hap- 
pens in  the  phthisis  of  advanced  life,  a  general  mucous  wheeza 
The  limitation  of  the  sound  with  dulness  on  percussion  would, 
however,  with  the  rational  symptoms,  be  a  tolerably  certain  evi- 
dence of  the  presence  of  tubercles  in  a  crude  or  incipient  state  of 
softening,  particularly  if  situated  beneath  the  clavicles,  and  if,  in 
other  portions  of  the  lung,  the  respiration  had  acquired  an  exagge- 
rated intensity,  or  lost  any  of  its  normal  softness. 

Similar  difficulties  not  mifrequently  exist  in  the  advanced  stage 
of  the  disease.  The  association  with  a  general  pulmonary  catarrh, 
and  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  lungs,  present  obstacles  to 
the  discovery  of  cavities,  even  of  considerable  size,  which  are  some- 
times insurmountable.  A  circumscribed,  appreciable  dulness,  with 
increased  vibration  of  the  voice,  together  with  the  mucous  or  sub- 
crepitant  ronchus,  are  the  well-known  characteristics  of  softening 
of  the  tuberculous  secretion;  .and  when  this  combination  of  signs 
is  observed  under  the  clavicles,  or  in  the  apex  of  either  lung,  the 
probability  is  that  we  have  to  deal  with  phthisis  in  one  or  other 
form,  however  long  the  pectoral  s3rmptoms  may  have  lasted,  and 
however  general  may  be  the  mucous  or  subcrepitant  ronchus. 
Under  the  circumstances  just  stated,  where  there  exists  dulness  in 
the  summit  of  either  or  of  both  lungs,  together  with  emphysema 
and  chronic  catarrh,  the  softening  of  the  tuberculous  accretions  is 
often  attended  by  a  ronchus  different  from  what  is  perceived  in 
other  portions  of  the  lung,  the  bubbles  producing  it  being  larger 
or  smaller  than  in  the  parts  unaffected  with  tubercles ;  but  little 
dependence  can  be  placed  on  this  variation,  unless  there  exists 
other  evidence  of  condensation  of  the  lung,  the  mucous  r&les 
imder  the  clavicles  being  frequently  of  a  different  character  from 
those  observed  in  other  places  in  old  astlmiatic  individuals.  It 
is  obvious  that  the  signs  of  cavities  are  wanting  when  the  cavities 
are  no  longer  empty,  or  have  ceased  to  contain  fluid  subject  to  be 
agitated  by  the  air  entering  them.     Now  this  very  frequently 
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hsppens  in  old  persons,  in  whom  we  find  cavities  of  various  sizes 
in  their  progress  towards  cioitrization,  filled  with  cretaceous  matter 
or  a  puttj-like  subetauce,  iiicapable  of  displacement,  and  i>luggiiig 
up  the  fistulous  opeuinga  into  the  bronchi. 

These  ditGculties  have  been  stated,  as  they  frequently  present 
themselves  in  advanced  lite.  Wo  are  not  disposed  to  overrate 
them ;  but  the  most  careful  exploration  of  the  chest  often  fails  to 
satisfy  us  that  phthisis  does  exist ;  and  in  cases  presenting  the 
rational  symptoms  of  consnni]>tion,  the  absence  of  the  usual 
physical  signs  should  not  be  absolutely  relied  upon  as  decisive  of 
the  absence  of  this  disease  in  its  early  or  advanced  staga  Caver- 
nous gurgling,  cough,  jiectoriloquy,  amphoric  buKiting,  and  the 
other  signs  of  excavations,  are  sometimes  as  obvious  in  aged 
persons  as  in  adults ;  but  cases  are  constantly  occurring  in  which 
the  ear  fails  to  ascertain  cavities  of  considerable  size,  owing  to 
the  causes  and  complicatione  already  specified- 

Progressive  emaciation,  a  slight  cough,  more  or  less  difficulty 
of  breathing,  permanent  acceleration  of  the  pulse  in  the  erect 
posture,  paleness  of  the  countenance,  approaching  a  sallow  hue, 
and  general  debility,  increasing  with  the  wasting  of  the  frame, 
are  the  most  frequent  symptoms  of  the  more  obsctire  forms  of 
senile  phthisis ;  and  when  these  symptoms  cannot  be  clearly 
traced  to  otliei-  diseases,  or  are  observed  to  advance  notwithstand- 
ing au  improvement  in  the  malady  supposed  to  originate  them, 
the  existence  of  organic  disease  in  the  lung  is  generally  indicated, 
progressive  wasting  and  general  debility  being  the  most  constant 
Httendants  of  consumption  in  t)ie  aged,  in  whom  a  protracted, 
weakly,  and  cachectic  state  of  the  body  appear  to  be  almost 
always  associated  with  latent  phthisis,  tubercular  or  pneumonic. 

The  diagnosis  of  dilatation  of  the  bronchi,  with  its  usual  accom- 
paniment chrome  catarrh,  from  phthisis  in  old  people,  is  extremely 
difficult;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  curious  than  of  practical  import- 
ance. In  the  adidt,  the  diagnosis  is  generally  made  out  witli  more 
or  less  facihty ;  but  in  old  age  the  absence  of  noctmiial  sweats, 
biemoptysis,  and  diarrha-a — symptoms  usually  observed  in  the 
phthisis  of  adults — may  lead  to  error,  which  is  apt  to  be  con- 
fimied  by  the  frequent  want  of  ajipreciable  dulness  on  pcrcus- 
sioD,  and  the  equally  common  absence  of  the  usual  slethoecopic 
signs  of  this  disease  in  the  aged. 
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Duration, — -It  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  ascertain  with  any 
approach  to  accuracy  the  average  duration  of  a  disease,  generally 
obscure  in  its  origin,  silent  in  its  progress  in  the  first  term  of  its 
history,  and  usually  preceded  in  elderly  subjects  by  chronic  irri- 
tation of  the  lung  or  bronchi,  occasioning  symptoms  common  to 
consumption  and  other  pulmonary  affections.  This  difficulty  is 
increased  by  the  circumstance,  that  in  not  an  inconsiderable 
number  of  cases  the  invalid  is  cut  off  by  intercurrent  pneumonia, 
or  bronchitis,  or  by  some  other  disorder  unconnected  with  the 
tuberculous  malady.  According  to  Morton,  Portal,  Bayle,  Andral, 
Louis,  and  others,  phthisis  may  be  protracted  almost  indefinitely. 
Cases  have  been  referred  to  by  Portal,  Andral,  and  Bayle,  wherein 
the  disease  extended  to  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  years. 
Andral  particularly  alludes  to  the  case  of  an  old  man  seventy- 
six  years  of  age  who  died  of  phthisis,  and  who  had  for  the 
last  thirty  years  and  more  all  the  symptoms  of  the  disease.* 
We  have  ourselves  repeatedly  opened  the  bodies  of  men  beyond 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  for  upwards  of  ten  or  fifteen 
years  laboured  under  catarrhal  symptoms,  and  who  had  been 
under  our  observation  for  more  than  half  the  period,  with  the 
usual  physical  signs  of  phthisis,  in  whom,  on  post-mortem  exami- 
nation, we  found  the  lungs  here  and  there  solidified  with  gray 
pneumonic  indurations  or  tubercular  deposits  passing  into  various 
stagea  In  one  instance  there  was  reason  to  believe  the  disease 
had  really  existed  for  more  than  twenty-five  years.  It  follows, 
from  the  observations  of  Louis  on  this  question,  that  while  the 
mean  duration  of  consumption  in  subjects  aged  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  years  is  eleven  months  and  seventeen  days,  it  is  sixteen 
months  and  twenty  days  in  those  of  from  thirty  to  forty-five, 
and  seventeen  months  seven  days  in  those  of  from  forty-five  to 
sixty;  but  less  reliance  can  be  given  to  this  statement  the  older 
the  subject,  since  the  disease  is  then  not  unfrequently  entirely 
latent  for  years  and  years,  and  never  discovered  till  after  death. 

Treatment. — ^We  have  few  or  no  observations  to  offer  on  the 
treatment  of  senile  phthisis,  since,  in  reality,  it  for  the  most  part 
resolves  into  that  required  in  chronic  bronchitis.  The  main  indi- 
cations are, — ^to  sustain  the  strength,  moderate  the  cough,  and 

*  Clin.  M^icale,  by  Spillati,  p.  543 ;  and  Diet,  de  M6d.,  in  16  toinee,  article 
Phthisie,  p.  473. 
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preserve  the  digestive  organs  intact  The  first  and  last  of  these 
objects  are  best  attained  by  adhering  to  a  n^imen  suited  to  the 
weakened  condition  of  the  stomach.  This  will  usually  be  found 
to  consist  in  a  moderate  supply  of  easily-digested  animal  food, 
with  wholesome  vegetables,  the  former  twice  or  three  times,  and 
the  latter  not  oftener  than  once  or  twice,  daily.  On  no  occasion 
should  the  stomach  be  overloaded.  The  best  sedatives  for  allaying 
the  cough  are  henbane  or  conium.  Opiates  should  be  abstained 
from  as  much  as  possible.  When  it  assumes  a  spasmodic  charac- 
ter, they  are,  however,  usually  demanded,  and  their  effects  will 
then  be  enhanced  by  adding  to  the  mixture  containing  them 
chloric  ether  in  doses  of  five  or  six  minims,  three  or  four  times 
a  day.  Tonics,  particularly  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  or 
quinine  itself,  are  generally  serviceable.  Cod-liver  oil  seldom 
disagrees,  and  of  all  articles  it  is  that  which  most  surely  and 
efiTectually  arrests  emaciation.  Gentle  counter-irritation  over  the 
chest  is  generally  beneficial  in  allaying  most  of  the  pectoral  symp- 
toms. It  is  unnecessary  to  add  that  warm  clothing  and  a  genial 
climate  are,  if  anything,  more  necessary  to  the  well-being  of  the 
aged  consumptive  than  to  the  young.  Much  may  be  accomplished 
in  this  respect  to  save  the  patient  from  the  necessity  of  going 
abroad  in  winter  by  thermal  comforts,  while  there  are  many 
places  at  home  that  will  suit  him  in  sunmier  and  early  autumn. 
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CHAPTER    IX, 


ASTHMA. 


The  complicated  stracture  of  the  lungs  and  bronchial  tubes,  with 
the  several  oigans  related  to  them  and  subservient  to  the  function 
of  respiration,  renders  difficulty  of  breathing,  more  or  less  per- 
manent in  its  nature  and  d^ree,  extremely  common  when,  through 
advancing  years,  the  various  modifications  and  organic  changes 
already  alluded  to  have  been  progressively  accumulating,  and  the 
vital  endowments  as  steadily  losing  their  former  vigour.  So  con- 
stant is  some  form  or  other  of  breathlessness  at  the  turn  of  life,  that 
it  constitutes  one  of  the  earliest  indications  of  physical  dedina 
Next  to  bronchitis,  asthma  (so  called)  appears  in  the  returns  of 
the  Registrar-General  as  the  most  fatal  of  all  the  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  in  the  aged,  in  whom  it  is  very  generally  but  an 
exacerbation  of  an  habitual  difficulty  of  breathing,  a  sympathetic 
disorder  intimately  connected  with  existing  structural  lesions,  or 
pathological  actions,  of  which  dyspncea  is  one  of  the  most  uniform 
attendants,  and  various  shades  of  chronic  bronchitis,  with  emphy- 
sema of  the  lungs,  the  most  constant  source. 

Pathological  and  Excitiiig  Causes. — That  form  of  asthma,  irre- 
spective of  organic  disease,  known  by  the  various  names  of 
idiopathic,  nervous,  spasmodic,  or  dry  asthma,  is  rarely  met  with 
in  advanced  life.  In  the  course  of  twenty  years,  during  which  I 
have  examined  the  bodies  of  at  least  200  asthmatics,  all  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  I  have  never  once  failed  to  discover  alterations 
in  the  organs  of  respiration  or  circulation  sufficient  to  account 
for  a  great  share  of  the  previous  s3rmptoms,  inasmuch  as  difficult}' 
of  breathing,  permanent  or  otherwise,  constitutes  at  all  periods 
one  of  the  most  general  £Uid  prominent  phenomena  of  the  ana- 
tomical lesions  to  which  I  allude,  while,  in  the  only  instance  of 
fatal  asthma  in  adult  life  that  ever  fell  to  my  lot,  I  was  unable  to 
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detect,  on  t)ie  miiiutcst  scarcli,  any  change  of  slriictuiv,  or  any 
deviation  from  the  normal  state  of  the  thoracic  viscera. 

It  is  importaut,  therefore,  to  bear  in  mind  the  almost  invariably 
complicated  character  of  senile  afltlima,  wliatever  views  may  be 
embraced  of  the  intimate  pathology  of  the  disease ;  and  it  will 
generally  be  found  that  the  group  of  symptoms  by  which  it  is 
recognised  have  long,  in  elderly  people,  been  preceded  by  dis- 
ordered respiration,  or  other  phenomena  denoting  lesions  of  the 
lungs,  bronchi,  heart,  or  great  vessels.  So  very  genendly  do  we 
meet  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs  in  this  disease,  that  if  any  one 
alteration  of  structure  be  regarded  as  Us  anatomical  character, 
it  alone  is  entitled  to  that  appellation — all  others  appearing  to  be 
purely  accidental,  or  the  consetinences  of  the  original  malady, 
promoting,  perpetuating,  and  aggravating  it,  it  is  tme,  but  not 
inducing  it. 

Tlie  immediate  exciting  cause  of  the  attack  is  almost  uniformly 
a  recent  bronchitis,  or  in  chronic  cases  of  disorder  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bronchi,  an  increase  of  the  inHammation,  with 
corresponding  irritability  of  the  adjacent  textures. 

Bearing  these  circumstances  in  view,  the  unquestionable  here- 
ditary nature  of  the  disease  is  readily  explained  ;  for  emphysema 
of  the  lungs  and  structural  changes  in  the  heart  and  great  vessels 
often  run  in  fonulies,  while  bronchitis  is  among  the  commonest 
of  id!  affections  in  the  i^ed, — so  common  that  it  fully  accounts  for 
many  cases  set  down  to  descent. 

'ITie  disease  is  apparently  less  influenced  by  locality  than  in 
middle  age;  but  the  singularly  capricious  nature  of  asthma  is 
confined  to  no  period  of  life,  and  many  of  the  extraordinary, 
anomalous,  and  unaccountable  cases,  related  by  authors  of  them- 
selves and  others,  have  been  witnessed  in  elderly  individuals.  In 
some  instances,  the  sensitiveness  of  the  bronchi  is  so  much  exalted 
or  so  casUy  excited,  that  the  mere  impression  of  cold  air,  especially 
if  conjoined  with  moisture,  exposure  to  certain  effluvia,  as  of 
sealing-wax  (case  of  Lord  Chancellor  Ellesmore,  by  Lord  Bacon), 
ur  of  the  inhalation  of  the  pollen  of  certain  flowers  or  grasses,  op 
of  certain  jwwders,  such  as  ipecacuanlia, — nay.  the  sympathetic 
irritation  of  gastric  or  intestinal  infarction,  occasioned  by  nnwhule- 
flome  and  improperly  digested  food, — ia  sufficient  to  produce  x 
paroxysm  of  the  disease.     Some  asthmatics  suffer  agimy  in  foj^y 
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weather ;  others  are  never  so  wdl  as  then.  Some  cannot  live  in 
the  pure  air  of  the  country ;  and  men  who  have  retired  from  busi- 
ness have  been  obliged,  on  this  accoimt,  to  return  for  the  remainder 
of  their  days  to  the  town  they  deserted.  A  filthy,  densely-peopled 
locality,  such  as  the  purlieus  of  Westminster,  or  the  Seven  Dials, 
is  pi'eferred  by  certain  asthmatics  to  the  outskirts  of  the  metro- 
polis or  the  open  spaces  of  some  of  its  squares.  One  cannot  stay 
a  day  in  the  place  of  his  birth  and  the  residence  of  his  childhood 
without  being  attacked,  while  another  can  hardly  live  out  of  it. 
A  Mend  of  my  own,  now  over  sixty-five  years  of  age,  whose  duties 
very  frequently  take  him  to  Chatham  in  Kent,  hardly  ever 
approaches  that  town  by  road  or  rail  that  he  is  not  seized  with 
the  complaint.  The  only  two  attacks  another  has  experienced 
took  place  in  visiting  a  spot  in  the  North  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and,  singularly  enough,  they  occurred  a  week  or  two  after  his 
arrival  there,  precisely  on  the  same  day  of  the  month,  a  fact  which 
he  was  not  aware  of  till  he  consulted  his  diaiy.  Dr  Graves,  in 
his  "  Clinical  Medicine,"  refers  to  two  very  opposite  cases  which 
fell  under  his  observation  in  December  1834  Each  individual 
was  about  forty-five  years  of  aga  Upon  visiting  the  one,  the 
severity  of  the  paroxysm  appeared  to  have  been  owing  to  a  smoky 
bedroom ;  while  he  found  the  other  patient  surrounded  by  coal 
smoke,  the  paroxysm  being  relieved  by  it :  turf  smoke  produced 
no  benefit    It  would  be  easy  to  adduce  analogous  cases. 

The  retrocession  of  gout  and  rheumatism,  the  sudden  disap- 
pearance of  chronic  cutaneous  eruptions,  and  the  cessation  of 
habitual  discharges,  are  occasionally  productive  of  an  attack.  The 
first  link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  action,  causing  a  paroxysm  of  the 
disease,  appears,  in  one  and  all  of  these  instances,  to  be  some  modi- 
fication of  the  natural  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
bronchi,  a  congested  or  inflamed  state.  The  drying  up  of  an  old 
ulcer  is  very  commonly  productive  of  asthma  in  persons  subject 
to  the  disease.  I  could  adduce  several  well-observed  cases  of  this 
description  from  the  records  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  nothing  is 
more  common  than  aged  persons,  inmates  of  the  establishment, 
applying  for  irritatmg  dressings,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  open 
chronic  ulcers,  the  healing  of  which  they  know  from  experience  to 
be  very  generally  followed  by  a  recurrence  of  their  asthmatic 
symptoms.    Andral  has  related  a  fatal  case  of  this  kind  in  a  man 
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forty  years  of  age,  subject  to  chronic  bronchitis  for  the  prcoeding 
six  months. 

History  and  Syyrvpioms. — The  various  diseases  or  organic  lesions 
with  which  asthma  is  usually  aasociated  in  advanced  life,  render 
the  mode  of  accession  of  a  paroxysm  as  irregular  as  the  co-existing 
states  of  the  disorder  are  numerous.  In  more  healthy  subjecta, 
and  in  the  purer  fonns,  appearing  in  the  meridian  of  life,  the 
attack  is  generally  sudden.  Among  its  most  frequent  premonitory 
symptoms  are  auoreitia,  flatulency,  languor,  drowsiness,  and  an 
abundant  flow  of  pale  urine,  indicative  of  gastric  derangement 
and  a  deleterious  impression  on  the  nervous  system.  In  a  large 
proportion  of  cases,  the  invasion  of  the  disease  in  this  manner 
will  only  be  met  with  between  the  ages  of  thirty  and  fifty,  if  not 
earlier.  Recurring  from  time  to  time  at  uncertain  intei-vals,  it  ulti- 
mately brings  with  it  oi^^ic  changes,  and  at  first,  perhaps,  purely 
of  a  nen"ous,  convulsive,  or  spasmodic  nature,  it  presents  itself 
in  more  advanced  years  very  generally  in  the  complicated  form 
alluded  to,  and  in  the  following  manner,  the  sj-mptoms  pursuing 
an  irrcgiilar  course,  varj'ing  in  severity  and  duration,  according  to 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  existing  organic  lesions  promoting 
and  modifying  them : — 

The  aged  invalid,  suflering  more  or  less  permanently  from  some 
dyspnoea,  and  very  generally  subject  to  dysj)eptic  symptoms,  con- 
tracts a  cold,  accompanied  or  otherwise  with  violent  fits  of  sneezing 
and  running  at  the  nose ;  or,  walking  out  of  the  beaten  path,  eats 
and  driuks  heartily  of  articles  which  experience  has  shown  him  to 
be  injurious,  but  which  advanced  years  have  not  taught  him  to 
forego.  An  habitual  cough  is  aggravated,  liis  usual  shortness  of 
breath  increases,  a  deep  sense  of  suffocation,  with  wheezing, 
oppression,  and  constriction  in  the  chest  follow,  till  at  length  the 
difficulty  of  breathing  rapidly  or  gradually  attaius  great  intensity, 
almost  at  times  threatening  immediate  destruction  ;  every  muscle 
is  exerted,  and  every  position  assumed  that  can  by  any  possibility 
enlarge  the  capacity  of  the  chest.  The  desire  for  pure  air  ia 
excessive,  and  forces  the  exhausted  sufferer  to  seek  relief  at  the 
open  window,  and  to  throw  otT  all  covering  even  in  the  coldest 
and  most  inclement  weather.  A  clammy  perspiration  bedews  the 
face  and  upper  extremities.  The  features  are  altered,  the  mouth 
and  no.<!trils  dilated,  the  lips  livid,  and  the  veins  of  the  neck  and 
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forehead  turgid.  In  the  meanwhile  the  pulse  is  nearly  natural  or 
only  slightly  accelerated,  and  is  soft  and  compressible,  sometimes 
small,  weak,  and  thready.  Amid  much  distress,  painful  to  witness, 
and  alarming  to  the  uninformed,  the  patient,  accustomed  to  the 
attack,  has  no  apprehension  as  to  the  result, — he  looks  only  to 
the  present,  earnestly  seeking  relief,  and  overcome  by  sleep,  which 
is  denied  hiin.  The  expectoration,  if  previously  copious,  is  often 
wholly  checked  during  the  height  of  the  paroxysm,  or  much 
diminished  in  quantity,  and  expelled  with  great  difficulty.  With 
its  return  the  symptoms  gradually  abate,  the  breathing  becomes 
freer,  the  much  wished-for  sleep  is  procured,  and  the  asthmatic 
awakes  through  a  recurrence  of  the  fit  or  a  severe  attack  of  cough, 
partially  refreshed,  but  still  suffering  from  increased  dyspnoea,  and 
enfeebled  by  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  paroxysm.  Nights 
and  days  are  thus  passed  till  the  attack  wears  itself  out,  leaving 
the  patient  exhausted,  reduced  in  flesh  and  strength,  suffering 
much  from  aching  in  his  limbs,  a  sense  of  soreness  or  tenderness 
in  all  the  respiratory  muscles,  and  often  depressed  in  spirits. 

In  the  ordinary  form  of  catarrhal,  bronchial,  or  humoral 
asthma,  the  more  abundant  the  expectoration,  the  greater  and 
more  certain,  in  general,  is  the  relief;  but  the  attack  frequently 
terminates  without  any  expectoration  whatever,  even  in  cases  in 
which  we  are  led  to  suppose,  from  the  auscultator}'^  signs  of  the 
disease,  that  there  is  copious  secretion  into  the  bronchi  The 
physical  characters  of  the  expectoration  are  greatly  influenced 
by  the  previous  state  of  the  bronchial  membrane ;  in  general  it  is 
purely  catarrhal,  consisting  of  glairy,  frothy  mucus,  but  often 
muco-purulent.  When  of  the  former  character,  it  is  not  unfre- 
quently  so  very  viscid  and  tenacious  as  to  be  expelled  with  the 
greatest  difficulty;  but  sputa  of  this  tenacity  are  not  nearly  so 
common  nor  so  necessarily  present  in  asthma  as  M.  Beau*  asserts. 
According  to  this  writer,  asthma  is  only  a  form  of  dyspnoea 
developed  by  bronchial  catarrh  with  a  modified  secretion  of  thick, 
dense  mucus,  the  expulsion  of  which  terminates  a  paroxysm. 

The  severity,  duration,  period  of  accession  and  recurrence  of  the 
disease,  are  very  variable,  being  greatly  influenced  by  the  habits 
of  the  individual  and  the  nature  of  the  existing  organic  and  pre- 

*  M.  Beau,  Arcliivra  G6n6rale8  de  M6a.,  Oct.  1S40,  tome  ix.  p.  139,  Ac. 
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disposing  causes.  The  attack  is  usually  experienced  in  the  night 
time,  or  between  one  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  but,  in 
this  re8i>ect,  there  is  the  greatest  diversity.  In  the  slighter  and 
less  complicated  cases,  retaining  the  characters  of  the  ordinary 
c^arrhal  asthma  of  middle  age,  the  more  acute  symptoms  may  not 
last  above  lialf  an  hour,  but  we  have  seen  the  greatest  difficulty  of 
breathing,  aiuounting  to  orthopucea.  continue  for  seventy-two  hours 
in  a  man  of  eighty  years  of  age,  snatches  of  sleep  being  procured 
at  long  intervals  only,  and  yet  complete  recovery  followed.  Leas 
violent  attacks  may  last  longer,  four,  five,  or  six  days,  with  scarcely 
any  remission.  In  general,  however,  the  paroxysm  gradually 
abates,  and  finally  ceases  iii  three  or  four  hours,  towards  raoniing, 
again  to  return  the  following  night,  or  it  may  be  the  following 
day.  In  this  manner  the  disease  nms  a  variable  course  of  a  week, 
ten  days,  or  a  fortnight,  or  may  cease  after  a  single  paroxysm,  not 
to  recur  for  a  year  or  two.  I  have  known  it  continue  for  nearly 
four  months  in  a  first  attack,  accompanied  with  emaciation  and 
general  debility,  and  protracted  by  constantly  rpcurring  attacks  of 
coryza.  gradually  terminating  in  an  extension  of  the  irritation  to 
the  bronchi. 

When  associated  with  or  dependent  upon  valvular  disease  of 
the  heart,  the  asthmatic  symptoms  are  of  an  aggravated  form ; 
and  OS  in  these  eases  there  usually  exists  a  variety  of  patholc^cal 
changes  or  actions,  frequently  permanent  engorgement  of  the  bron- 
chial membrane,  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  the  dyspntea  is 
protracted,  and  the  remissions  ar»  very  imperfect  For  nights  and 
days  the  patient  is  often  incapable  of  lying  down.  His  anxietj- 
is  extreme, — hope,  which  in  ordinary  cases,  without  this  serious 
complication,  sustains  him,  gives  way  to  despair,  and  death  is 
earnestly  prayed  for  as  an  end  to  all  suffering ;  even  in  the  less 
severe  examples  of  cardiac  complication,  or  cardiac  asthma,  as  it  is 
called,  where  the  state  of  the  heart,  though  predisposing  to  attacks 
of  asthma,  appears  to  exert  but  moderate  influence  on  the  disease, 
the  phenomena  of  which  are,  in  the  cases  alluded  to.  ap[>arently 
directly  attributable  to  catarrhal  bronchitis,  with  exalted  irrita- 
bility of  the  bronchi,  convalescence  is  slow,  and  the  usual  remtlts 
of  valvular  lesions  are  expedited. 

Physical  Si^ns. — The  physical  signs  of  this  disease  are  those 
observed  in  aoute  and  chronic  catarrh,  witb,  in  addition,  great 
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prolongation  of  the  expiratory  murmur,  sometimes  as  three  to  one 
of  the  inspiratory.  The  sound  emitted  on  percussing  the  chest  is 
clear.  Auscultation  discovers,  in  various  portions  of  the  lungs,  all 
varieties  of  the  moist  and  dry  rdles,  with  partial  absence  of  the 
respiratory  murmur,  in  different  points,  the  result  of  spasm  or 
obstruction,  from  accumulation  of  viscid  mucus  in  the  bronchus 
supplying  the  defective  lobules.  The  vibratory  dry  r&les  predo- 
minate. Those  accompanying  the  expiratory  effort  are  longer  and 
more  intense  than  the  inspiratory  r&les  of  the  same  order.  Along 
the  spine  and  between  the  scapulae  they  are  particularly  loud. 

Diagnosis, — ^The  pure  unmixed  forms  of  the  disease*  in  early  and 
middle  life  are  easily  distinguished  from  any  other  affection  by 
the  absence  of  fever,  the  regularity  of  the  pulse  in  the  midst  of 
great  distress,  the  periodical  accession  of  the  paroxysms,  their 
sudden  appearance  £Uid  frequently  rapid  decline,  followed  by  an 
interval  of  ease,  in  which  the  respiration  acquires  its  normal  char- 
acter, and  immediate  restoration  to  health  is  all  but  perfect  A  first 
seizure  may  deceive ;  but  once  the  disease  has  established  itself, 
all  doubt  ceases.  The  more  complicated  cases,  however,  occurring 
in  advanced  age,  in  individuals  suffering  from  diseases  impeding 
the  healthy  action  of  the  lungs,  and  attended  with  persistent  diflB- 
culty  of  breathing,  are  more  obscure.  The  paroxysms  appear  then 
as  exacerbations  of  the  habitual  dyspnoea,  assuming  various  degrees 
of  intensity  according  to  the  susceptibility  of  the  patient,  the  state 
of  the  pulmonary  mucous  membrane,  and  the  nature  of  the  existing 
organic  changes.  To  ascertain  what  these  are  becomes  an  impor- 
tant object  of  inquiry,  as  distinguishing  the  idiopathic  from  the 
sympathetic,  or  complicated  fonn  of  the  disease.  Now,  as  pre- 
viously observed,  the  most  frequent  associations  are  :  emphysema 
of  the  limgs,  chronic  bronchitis,  with  its  sequelae,  and  aU  the 
various  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels,  to  the  dis- 
covery of  which  the  attention  of  the  observer  should  be  mainly 
directed.  There  is  scarcely  any  disease  with  which  the  so-called 
idiopathic  asthma  can  be  confounded,  and  in  the  intervals  of 
the  paroxysms  there  are  seldom  wanting  obvious  signs  and  symp- 
toms indicating  the  nature  of  the  organic  complications  generally 
present  in  advanced  life. 

(Edema  of  the  lungs,  and  effusion  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest, 
are  often  attended  by  orthopncea,  assuming  an  asthmatic  character ; 
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but  in  eitber  caae  the  history  of  the  tUseaee  and  the  physical  signs 
are  usually  sufficiently  marked,  and  the  discrimiaation  of  these 
affectious  from  asthma  far  from  difficult.  Nor  is  there  much  pro- 
bability of  an  atta<;k  of  angina  pectoris  being  confounded  with 
asthma,  seeing  that  in  the  former  aSection  the  symptoms  are  ao 
directly  referrible  to  the  heart,  there  being  jiaiu  in  the  region  of 
this  oi^an  of  a  plunging,  lancinating  character,  extending  down 
the  ami,  with  faintness,  and  a  feeling  of  impending  dissolution — 
symptoms  which  are  absent  in  asthma.  Again,  in  the  generality 
of  cases  of  angina  pectoris,  the  respiratory  munnur  is  pure, 
whereas  in  asthma  it  is  accompanied  with  various  rMes. 

There  is  one  disease  which  I  have  more  tliaa  once  seen  mistaken 
for  asthma  iu  aged  individuals,  and  that  is  latent  pericarditis  with 
effusion,  When  there  b  associated  with  tlus  affection  a  chronic 
catarrh,  or  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  lungs,  the  difficulty 
of  breathing  becomes  intense,  and  frequently  assuming  a  spas- 
modic character,  it  closely  imitates  an  attack  of  asUima  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  dyspnoea  and  the  absence  of  pain.  But  even  in 
these  mixed  cases  there  are  usually  some  symptoms  and  signs 
indicative  of  the  true  nature  of  the  disease,  which  are  rarely 
grouped  in  asthma ;  and  among  these  may  be  particularly  men- 
tioned— feebleness  and  irregularity  of  the  pulse,  faintness,  extreme 
anxiety,  diminished  impulse  of  the  heart,  obscurity  of  its  sounds, 
and  extended  dulness  iu  the  priecordial  region.  In  a  few  cases, 
however,  with  less  obvious  cardiac  phenomena,  and  the  existence 
of  the  complications  above  alluded  to,  the  diagnosis  is  attended 
with  considerable  difficulties,  only  to  be  overcome  by  an  attontive 
consideration  of  the  whole  of  the  circumstances.  In  every  instance 
of  asthma  occurring  in  old  people,  the  importance  of  studying  the 
physical  signs  cannot  be  over-estimated  in  relation  to  a  just  diag- 
uoeis,  a  safe  prognosis,  and  judicious  treatment. 

Prognoxis. — It  must  be  obvious  that  the  prfignosis  is  greatly 
influenced  by  the  character  of  the  associated  maladies.  The 
asthmatic  is  proverbially  long  lived;  and  although  we  do  not, 
without  some  reservation,  subscribe  to  the  accuracy  of  this  re- 
mark, we  are  constantly  meeting  cases  wherein  the  disease  has 
existed  twenty,  thirty,  and  even  forty  years.  Floyer  lived  to 
the  advanced  age  of  eighty,  and  had  sufl'ered  from  asthma  for 
thirtv  years.    Thvse  ui-e  usually  cases  of  humoral  iisthnia,  accom- 
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pauied  with  bronchial  flux,  where  the  free  dischaige  from  the 
bronchi  seems  to  have  a  salutary  effect  in  preventing  more  serious 
consequences.  The  less  complicated  the  disease,  the  more  favour- 
able is  the  prognosis  as  to  the  unfrequency  of  the  attacks,  or  their 
entire  suspension.  A  paroxysm  of  asthma,  however  severe,  seldom 
terminates  fatally ;  when  death  ensues,  it  is  usually  occasioned  by 
efibsion  into  the  chest,  or  more  frequently  by  oedema  and  conges- 
tion of  the  lungs.  As  r^ards  the  future,  the  disease  once  observed 
in  advanced  life  is  almost  sure  to  return  at  no  distant  period  with 
increasing  frequency  and  severity. 

Treatment, — ^During  a  paroxysm  of  the  idiopathic,  simple,  or 
spasmodic  fonn  of  the  disease,  rare  at  all  times,  but  necessarily 
hardly  ever  observed  in  advanced  age,  the  class  of  remedies  known 
as  sedatives  and  anti*>spasmodics  are  principally  to  be  depended 
upon.  Opium,  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  henbane,  singly  or 
combined  with  assafoetida,  gum  galbanum,  or  gum  ammoniacum, 
in  the  form  of  a  pill,  or  in  mixtures  containing  chloric  or  sid- 
phuric  ether,  may  then  be  employed  with  varying  success.  Of 
these,  belladonna  and  stramonium  are  chiefly  confided  in  by  the 
majority.  Either  of  these  may  be  advantageously  given  with  the 
oompoimd  galbanum  pill,  three  or  four  times  a-day.  Opium  in 
full  doses  has  its  advocates.  Dr  Watson  and  Dr  EUiotson,  in 
their  respective  works  on  Practical  Medicine,  speak  favourably 
of  it;  but  some  of  the  most  experienced  authorities  repudiate  it  as 
not  only  inefficient  in  relieving  the  attack,  but  as  positively  hurt- 
fuL  I  have  certainly  seen  it  beneficial,  though  not  to  the  extent 
alleged  by  many ;  and  it  may  easily  be  conceived,  that  when  the 
paroxysm  depends  upon,  or  is  aggravated  by,  extreme  sensitiveness 
of  the  bronchi,  it  may  prove  serviceable,  just  as  we  see  it  act  in 
other  spasmodic  diseases,  such  as  in  stricture  from  exalted  irrita- 
bility of  the  urethra,  or  retention  of  urine  from  spasm  of  the  neck 
of  the  bladder,  consequent  to  local  irritation,  or  sympathy  after 
operations  connected  with  the  rectum,  &c.  But  whatever  praise 
has  been  bestowed  on  these  and  like  remedies,  as,  for  example, 
the  lobelia  inflata  and  hydrocyanic  acid,  the  candid  practitioner 
will  admit  that  they  have  all  oftener  disappointed  than  rewarded 
him. 

Another  medicine  often  prescribed  by  men  of  long  and  varied 
experience  is  nux  vomica.     On  what  principle  it  is  given  during 
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iftva  never  beard  aatbfactorily  explamed.  If  the  proxi- 
tuate  cause  of  the  disease  is  spasm  of  tliu  air-passages — and 
reasoning,  analogy,  and  the  pliyaiologicftl  action  of  remedies  con- 
firm the  theory — it  is  about  tlie  iaat  substance,  from  its  fully 
recognised  effects  as  a  uervo- muscular  excitant,  one  ought  to  think 
of  admtuisteriug.  I  have  known  the  extract  and  the  tincture 
given  in  such  doses  that  I  am  afraid  to  name  them,  with  no  other 
effect  that  I  could  see  than  to  increase  the  difficulty  of  breatliing, 
Hud  add  to  the  painful,  constrictive  sensation  in  the  chest  that  so 
Irequuntly  attends  severe  attacks  of  the  disease. 

The  inhalation  of  chloroform  has  of  late  years  been  i-eaorted  to 
in  this  and  allied  disorders  with  the  most  beuelicial  rusults.  In  a 
veiy  severe  case  of  l>ronchitic  astluua,  seen  with  me  by  Dr  C.  B, 
Williams  and  Dr  Burrows,  the  rehef  it  afforded  was  really 
astonishing.  The  extracts  of  belladonna,  stramonium,  and  Indian 
hemp  liad  entirely  failed,  as  had  everything  else,  though  given  in 
full  and  repeated  doses.  In  tiiis  case,  as  in  others,  however,  the 
relief  was  generally  but  temporary,  though  most  effectual ;  and 
from  what  I  have  observed,  I  can  safely  assert  with  Dr  Salter, 
in  his  late  valuable  work  on  this  disease,  that  it  arrests  the 
paroxysm  more  speedily  and  certainly  than  any  other  remedy. 

The  liencfit  derived  from  hygienic  means  is  often  more  striking 
in  asthma  than  in  any  other  complaint,  and  one  of  our  first  cares 
in  treating  the  paroxysm  ought  to  be  the  selection  of  a  lofty,  airy 
apartment,  admitting  of  thorough  ventilation.  Curtains  and  everj'- 
thing  likely  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  pure  air  to  the  patient  should 
be  removed.  Paupers  who  have  for  nights  and  days  spent  most 
of  the  time  sitting  breathless  and  sleepless  in  a  cold,  damp,  con- 
fined room,  frequently  pass  the  first  night  of  their  sojourn  in  an 
hospital  in  comparative  ease,  and  in  a  few  days  they  are  often 
capable  of  returning  home  with  nothing  but  their  habitual  catarrh 
and  its  accompanying  dj-spncea.  So  singularly  capricious,  how- 
ever, is  this  disease,  that  in  all  cases  the  feelings  of  the  patient 
must  bo  consulted  and  respected.  A  confined  room  has  been  pre- 
ferred, and  the  aspect  wliich  suits  one  individual  adds  to  the 
distress  of  another.  Cold  fresh  air  generally  gives  relief;  "  but  I 
have  known,"  says  Heberden,  •'  more  than  one  asthma,  the  8t«  of 
which  were  moderated  by  sitting  before  as  great  a  fire  as  could 
be  borne." 
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Bold  attempts  to  cut  short  the  attack  by  fall  doses  of  opium 
with  sulphuric  ether,  stramonium,  belladoima,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
or  other  powerful  remedies,  are  reprehensible.  They  are  almost 
sure  to  fail ;  and  when  they  do,  they  protract  it  by  dela3ning  expec- 
toration, while  at  the  same  time  they  increase  the  painful  desire 
for  sleep.  Dr  Uwins  (on  Indigestion,  p.  141)  refers  to  a  case  in 
which  the  fits  were  of  such  uncommon  force  as  to  induce  him  to 
prescribe  grain  doses  of  the  extract  of  stramonium,  and  with 
such  marked  benefit  that  the  gentleman  who  was  in  attendance 
with  him  increased  the  quantity  to  two  grains  at  a  dose.  The 
disorder  was  checked,  but  the  individual  was  paralysed  imme- 
diately upon  the  cessation  of  the  pulmonary  afiection,  and  was 
afterwards  the  subject  of  a  maniacal  attack.  The  safest  and  most 
efficacious  plan  is  to  treat  the  paroxysm  as  we  would  an  attack  of 
subacute  bronchitis  with  exalted  irritability.  Seeing  that  a  free 
expectoration  usually  puts  an  end  to  the  fit,  and  is  the  index  of 
approaching  relief,  whatever  may  be  the  remote  contingencies,  the 
means  available  for  this  purpose  ought  to  be  employed  in  addition 
to  the  indications  which  suggest  themselves  for  relieving  conges* 
tion  of  the  bronchial  membrana  An  aged  asthmatic,  who  has 
very  frequently  been  under  my  care  with  attacks  of  humoral  and 
spasmodic  asthma  these  twenty  years,  finds  benefit  from  gargling 
his  throat  with  hot  water,  "as  hot  as  he  can  bear  it,"  by  the 
encouragement  it  gives  to  expectoration.  The  application  of 
diluted  liquor  ammonia  to  the  tonsils,  recommended  by  Trousseau, 
seems  to  act  in  like  manner,  promoting  the  secretion  and  its 
expulsion  from  the  bronchi  Gulping  tepid  water  has  sometimes 
this  effect,  and  with  the  same  object  emetics  are  much  employed 
on  the  Continent.  As  opium  and  its  preparations  tend  to  check 
expectoration,  they  should  always  be  combined  with  ipecacuanha 
and  other  expectorants.  The  following  draught  may  generally  be 
given  every  three  or  four  hours  with  advantage  in  the  beginning 
of  the  attack  : — ft,'Liq.  Animon.  Acet,  3ij;  Tinct.  Hyoscyami,5ss; 
Vini  Ipecac,  TH^v ;  Extracti  BeUadonnae,  vel  Extracti  Stramonii,  gr.  J ; 
Mist.  Campk,  JL  After  a  few  days,  and  particularly  if  the  cough 
is  troublesome,  the  camphorated  tincture  of  opium  may  be  sub- 
stituted for  the  henbane.  In  confirmed  chronic  cases  with  catarrhal 
symptoms,  the  addition  of  the  acetum  scillae  or  the  oxymel  scillae 
will  be  beneficial  in  modifying  the  action  of  the  bronchial  surface 
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aiid  determining  to  the  kidneys, — a  very  important  indication. 
Tliese  or  similar  draugLts  slinuld  be  pereevwed  in  at  longer  inter- 
vals, during  the  remission  of  the  attack,  wMlu  there  remains  any 
(iifficnlty  of  breatliing.  In  not  a  few  instances,  so  long  aa  there 
is  much  irritability  of  the  bronchi,  with  superinduced  congestion 
or  inAammation,  ether  and  other  stimulants  arc  hurtful.  I  have 
often  seen  a  dose  of  ether  and  laudanum  singularly  and  immediately 
increase  the  embarrassment  of  tlie  breathing,  while  in  other  cases, 
apparently  of  a  like  nature,  it  has  proved  as  remarkably  beneficial. 
Indeed,  moat  aged  aud  intinit  asthmatics  prefer  this  combination 
to  any  other  during  the  height  of  suffering;  it  is  chiefly  useful  in 
protracted  attacks  and  in  confirmed  caaea.  Congestion  of  the  portal 
system,  causing  colicky  pains,  tenesmus,  or  a  sense  of  fulness  in 
the  rectum,  scanty  and  high-coloured  urine,  and  a  vitiated  secre- 
tion of  bile  with  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  attacks  of  this  kind.  It  is  best  avertetl  or  over- 
come by  mild  mercurial  purgatives,  and  in  the  intervals  gentle 
exercise  suitable  to  the  condition  of  the  palient 

Under  all  circumstances,  the  bowels  ought  to  he  relieved  early 
by  a  mild  aperient.  Strong  purgative!  are  positively  injurious. 
Stimulatiug  embrocations  to  the  chest,  warm  turpentine  epitheras 
or  sinapisms,  relieve  internal  congestion,  and  sometimes  thereby 
the  difficulty  of  breatliing.  Tliey  are  generally  more  efficacious  if 
applied  l)etween  the  scapulie  than  elsewhere.  Dry  cupping  in 
this  situation,  on  both  sides  of  the  whole  of  the  dorsal  vertebrte, 
has  sometimes  a  most  beneficial  effect  The  diet  should  principally 
consist  of  farinaceous  articles ;  but  where  the  pulse  is  feeble,  animal 
food  should  not  be  withheld,  neither  should  wine  and  other 
stimulants  in  moderation.  Suppers  are  generally  injurious.  Flatu- 
lence is  frequently  a  troublesome  attendant,  and  is  best  relieved 
by  abstaining  ftom  liquids,  and  the  exhibition  of  small  doses  of 
stomachic  cordials  with  the  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia  and  sods. 
To  toa8t-wat«r  or  lemonade,  Floyer  recommends  to  be  added  a  little 
nitre  and  sal-ammoniac.  The  latter  remedy  is,  at  the  present  day, 
in  high  favour  in  Germany.  Coffee  ia  perhaps  the  best  beverage. 
Without  having  found  it  so  successfiil  as  Sir  John  I'ringle,  I>r  I'er- 
cival,  and  Sir  John  Floyer  represent  it,  I  have  rej)eeted!y  seen  a 
stmng  cup  of  coffee  very  beneficial  in  mitigating  the  severity  of  the 
wmploms,  not  only  dii-ectly,  but  by  facilitating  ex|iectoration. 
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Blood-letting,  whether  local  or  general,  at  one  time  much  in 
vogue,  ought  never  to  be  employed  except  where  the  heart  labours 
violently,  is  oppressed,  gorged,  and  struggling  to  overcome  the 
resistance  opposed  to  the  circulation  in  the  lungs  through  the 
extreme  severity  of  the  paroxysm.  Under  these  circumstances 
dry  cupping  between  the  scapulas  should  generally  be  preferred, 
though  in  a  few  instances,  as  in  a  case  referred  to  at  pp.  237-8,  a 
small  bleeding  from  the  arm,  if  not  imperatively  demanded,  occa- 
sionally saves  the  sufferer  from  impending  suffocation.  These 
attacks  generally  proceed  from  associated  valvular  or  parietal 
disease  of  the  heart,  or  a  combination  of  both,  constituting  cardiac 
asthma,  by  far  the  most  dangerous  and  distressing  form  of  the 
disorder,  the  consideration  of  which,  however,  properly  belongs  to 
the  subject  of  diseases  of  the  circulatory  system.  They  are  usually 
best  relieved  as  above  directed,  or  by  leeching  the  precordial 
region,  the  exhibition  of  chloric  or  sulphuric  sether  with  laudanum, 
and  by  sinapisms  to  the  chest  and  lower  extremities. 

Most  attacks  of  asthma  generally  decline  gradually  in  the 
aged,  and  the  remissions  or  intermissions  are  more  or  less  perfect 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  co-existing  and  inducing  patholo- 
gical or  organic  lesions.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  more  severe 
phenomena  a  certain  amount  of  distress  almost  invariably  remains, 
while  the  individual  is  subject  to  a  renewal  of  a  fit  at  any  moment, 
through  improper  regimen  or  exposure  to  the  more  obvious  excit- 
ing causes  of  the  diseasa  In  this  intermediate  state,  between 
intense  suffering  and  ordinaiy  health,  the  same  precautions  and 
remedies,  modified  according  to  the  diminished  urgency  of  the 
symptoms,  are  requisite.  Corporeal  exertion  ought  to  be  avoided 
for  some  time,  and  the  mind  should  be  agreeably  engaged,  not 
burdened  or  harassed  by  too  speedy  a  return  to  the  cai*es  and 
anxieties  of  busy  life.  The  warmth  of  the  surface  must  be  pre- 
served by  flannel  clothing  next  the  skin,  and  the  feet  in  particular 
protected.  The  asthmatic  is  peculiarly  prone  to  cold  feet.  Few 
things  are  more  injurious  to  him  .  than  sudden  chills  or  long 
exposure  to  damp  and  cold.  It  is  however  during  the  decline  of 
the  attack  that  diuretics  will  be  found  serviceable,  and  are  especi- 
ally indicated  in  the  very  common  cases  of  the  triple  complication 
of  chronic  catarrh  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs  and  enlargement 
of  the  heart, — cases  peculiarly  liable  to  serous  effusion,  oed^na  of 
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lungs  or  hydrotbomx.  Fri^iii  Uie  time  ot  Galen  downwards, 
llio  vinegar  ajid  oxyme!  of  sqiiUla  have  enjoyed  a  reputation  in 
aetluna  chiefly  due  to  their  eflects  on  the  urinaty  organs,  though 
they  have  also  a  specilic  aud  modifying  influence  on  the  pul- 
monary mucous  surface  in  mitigating  or  removing  the  congestion 
aud  exalted  susceptibility  on  which  the  disease  so  often  depends. 

Ad  intimate  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  individual  case, 
with  its  concomitant  circunistances,  will  suggest  the  means  by 
which  the  return  of  the  attack  is  likely  to  be  averted  The  observ- 
ing and  skilful  practitioner  does  not  look  to  symptoms  only, — 
he  is  not  satisfied  with  merely  prescribing  for  a  name,  and  pur- 
suing a  routine  method.  Having  carefully  investigated  the  exact 
nature  of  the  case  before  liim, — having  ascertained  the  existence 
of  organic  lesions  or  functional  distm-bances,  and  traced  their 
relation  to  the  symptoms  or  disease  which  he  is  about  to  treat, — 
he  contends  with  causes,  and  not  with  effects,  and  by  removing  or 
alleviating  them,  he  subdues  or  moderates  tlie  asthmatic  disorder, 
and  in  like  manner  controls  or  prevents  it  The  function  of  diges- 
tion is  usually  much  impaired  in  all  cases  of  humoral  asthma, 
accompanied  with  supersecretion  from  the  bronchial  mucous  mem- 
braue,  A  most  important  duty  of  the  physician  in  this  combina- 
tion is  the  regulation  of  the  patient's  diet.  In  a  considerable 
number  of  these  cases,  the  best  effeots  are  obtained  by  wanu  bitter 
infrisioQs,  with  or  without  the  liquor  jwtaasa?.  Tonics  are  indeed 
among  the  beet  remedies  in  the  intervals  of  the  attack,  and  among 
them  the  aitimonio-citrate  of  iron,  and  also  the  citrate  of  iron  and 
(quinine,  are  often  peculiarly  useful  The  extreme  importance  of 
dlet«tic  and  hygienic  means  in  every  form  and  combination  of 
asthma  can  hardly  be  overrated.  All  practical  writers,  clinical 
teachers,  and  personal  sufferers  are  agreed  on  these  pointa.  It  was 
chiefly  by  regulating  his  diet  that  Dr  Bree,  whose  treatise  on 
asthma  may  even  uow  be  consulted  with  advantage,  conquered  in 
his  own  person  an  iuveterate  fonu  of  the  disease  ;  and  it  is  by  a 
"strict  sedative  and  dietary  system,"  a  restricted  aud  carefully 
managed  diet,  and  the  exiiibition  of  three  or  four  graitis  of  the 
extract  of  coniuiii,  or  hyoscyumus,  gi-adually  increased  to  five 
grains  four  times  a-day,  that  Mr  Pridham*  has  obtained  peculiarly 
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satisfactory  results,  even  where  the  disease  was  of  long  duration, 
and  presented  in  persons  of  sixty,  seventy,  and  eighty  years  of  age, 
labouring  under  chronic  catarrh  and  emphysema  of  the  lungs. 
He  relates  a  case  of  this  description,  occurring  in  a  cleigyman 
above  seventy  years  of  age,  who  had  always  been  desired  to  live 
generously  on  account  of  his  extreme  emaciation,  and  to  make  up 
for  the  copious  expectoration  of  the  disease,  and  who,  on  being 
treated  on  the  above  system,  entirely  lost  his  asthma,  which  had 
previously  .been  constant,  preventing  him  for  years  from  lying 
down  in  bed  at  night  The  whole  of  the  cases  related  by  Mr 
Pridham  are  deeply  interesting ;  and  should  his  plan  of  treatment 
prove  half  as  successful  in  other  hands  as  it  has  done  in  his,  he 
vrill  have  earned  the  lasting  gratitude  of  all  asthmatics  and  all 
lovers  of  practical  medicine.  It  is  in  private  practice  amongst 
intelligent  sufferers  only  that  the  practitioner  can  carry  it  out ;  for 
in  the  asylums  of  the  aged  the  difficulties  are  greater  than  may  at 
first  appear,  and  asthmatic  patients  are  seldom  long  enough  in 
general  hospitals  to  give  this  or  any  other  plan  a  fair  trial  The 
following  is  the  dietary  alluded  to : — Breakfast  at  eight  o'clock : 
half  a  pint  of  green  tea  or  coffee,  with  a  little  cream,  and  two 
ounces  of  stale  bread.  Dinner  at  one  o*clock :  two  ounces  of  fresh 
beef  or  mutton,  without  fat  or  skin,  two  ounces  stale  bread,  or 
well  boiled  rice;  three  hours  after  dinner,  half  a  pint  of  weak 
brandy  and  water,  or  toast  water  ad  libitum.  Supper  at  seven 
o'clock :  two  ounces  of  meat,  with  two  oimces  of  dry  bread.  The 
patient  is  not  allowed  to  drink  water  within  one  hour  of  his 
dinner  or  supper,  or  till  three  hours  after ;  at  other  times  he  is  not 
limited. 

Next  in  importance  in  preventing  a  return  of  the  attack,  and, 
excepting  in  dyspeptic  cases,  certainly  not  inferior  to  the  regulation 
of  the  patient's  diet,  are  the  hygienic  measures  above  adduced  or 
hinted  at  Moderate  exercise  in  the  open  air,  warm  clothing, 
and  especially  flannel  next  the  skin,  with  worsted  or  woollen 
socks,  gi'eat  attention  to  cleanliness,  and  the  frequent  use  of  the 
flesh-brush,  are  of  the  utmost  consequence  in  all  cases  of  asthma. 
In  the  less  complicated  species  of  the  disease,  without  serious 
organic  mischief,  where  perhaps  the  only  pathological  action 
present  is  a  slight  chronic  bronchitis,  sponging  the  whole  surface  of 
the  body,  but  especially  the  chest,  with^'cold  water,  or  vinegar  and 
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water,  followed  by  the  use  of  the  flesh-brush,  has  been  found  very 
advantageous  in  warding  ofiT  the  paroxysms,  and  i*educing  the 
susceptibility  to  the  impression  of  atmospheric  vicissitudes ;  it  is 
clear,  however,  that  this  practice  is  better  adapted  to  cases  occur- 
ring about  middle  age,  before  important  structural  lesions  have 
resulted  There  can  seldom,  however,  be  any  objection  to  occa- 
sional tepid  bathing  in  the  most  complicated  forms  met  with  in 
advanced  life,  an  attenuated  or  weakened  condition  of  the  heart 
offering  almost  the  only  reason  against  this  otherwise  salutary 
measure,  a  healthy  condition  of  the  skin  being  an  especial  object 
of  attention.  As  already  observed,  as  regards  climate  and  locality, 
much  depends  upon  peculiar  idiosyncrasy.  "Sometimes,"  says 
Hebcrden,  "  any  change  of  air  is  beneficial ;"  and  a  change  to  what 
might  d,  priori  have  been  regarded  as  unfavourable,  has  often 
proved  quite  the  reverse.  As  a  general  nde,  a  mild,  dry,  bracing 
climate,  with  an  equable  temperature,  suits  cases  accompanied  with 
bronchorrhoea ;  a  more  humid  one  where  there  is  little  or  no  expec- 
toration. 
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ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  HEART  AND  ARTERIES 
IN  THE  AGED— WHITE  SPOTS  ON  THE  HEART  AND  PERI- 
CARDIUM—PERCUSSION AND  AUSCULTATION  — VENOUS 
PULSATION— ARTERIAL  PULSK 

The  heart  of  the  aged  differs  in  several  respects  from  that  of  the 
adult.  Contrary  to  what  might  have  been  expected,  and  to  what 
has  been  asserted,  it  does  not  partake  of  the  wasting  so  general  in 
advanced  life ;  it  neither  diminishes  in  bulk  nor  in  weight  with 
the  individual,  but,  according  to  Bizot,*  goes  on  increasing  in  all 
its  dimensions — ^length,  breadth,  and  thickness — up  to  extreme 
age.  Cruveilhier-f"  also  observes  that  it  escapes  the  atrophy  of  all 
the  other  organs,  and  is,  even  in  many  subjects  of  advanced  life, 
hypertrophied.  These  important  facts  have  been  fully  established 
by  the  subsequent  researches  of  Hasse,J  Neucourt,§  Durand- 
Fardel,||  and  others  in  Grermany  and  France,  and  by  the  careful 
investigations  of  Dr  ClendinninglT  in  this  country.  With  the 
single  exception   of  the  heart,   this  writer  found  every  organ 

♦  M6m.  de  la  Soc  M6d.  d'Obs.  de  Paris,  t  i.,  1886. 

t  Anat.  Descrip.,  t.  iii.  p.  83. 

t  Pathol.  Anat,  Syd.  Soc.  ed.,  p.  167,  1846. 

}  Arch.  G^n.  de  M6d.,  t.  iii.  p.  1, 1848. 

II  Traits,  Clin,  et  Prat.,  des  Malad.  dos  Vieill.,  p.  662. 

t  Med.  Ch.  Trans.,  vol.  xxi.  p.  62. 
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exatnuied,  iucluiliiig  tho  braui,  liver,  kidneys,  spleen,  and  pan- 
creas of  malea  sixty  years  of  age,  lighter  than  those  of  adult  males 
below  sixty  years  of  age.  The  heart,  ioatead  of  diminishing  with 
the  person  and  viscera,  in  the  instances  occurring  to  hini,  ex- 
ceeded, on  the  aven^tG,  the  normal  standard  by  about  -^ili  part* 
Thus,  while  the  viscera  are  diminishing  in  weight,  and  the  muscles 
of  animal  life  are  wasting  away,  the  heart  is  still  increasing  in  size 
with  advanced  age,  or  it  maintains  the  healthy,  physiological 
volume  which  it  had  acquired  before  the  atrophy  of  the  various 
organs  had  commenced.  The  same  law  extends  to  the  m-teries, 
the  thickness  of  their  porietes  and  their  calibre  increasing  in- 
definitely with  age. 

The  average  weight  of  31  hearts  of  male  subjects  under  sixty 
years  of  age,  dying  of  various  diseases,  exclusive  of  phthisis  and 
morbus  cordis,  examined  by  Clendinning,  was  9^  oz.  avoirdupois ; 
of  44  hearts  of  female  subjects  thus  selected,  7  oz. ;  whereas  the 
average  weight  of  37  hearts  so  selected,  of  males  above  sixty  years 
of  age,  was  1 1^  oz.  avoirdupois  ;  and  of  33  hearts  of  females  also 
thus  selected,  9i  oz. ;  leaving  out  7  hearts  above  11  ounces,  it 
was  8  ounces  nearly.f  Nothing,  however,  is  more  vaiiable  than 
the  size  and  weight  of  the  healthy  heart  in  old  age.  In  emaciated 
subjects,  with  advanced  senile  atroi)hy  or  emphysema  of  the  lungs, 
it  is  almost  always  reduced  iu  size,  sometimes  scarcely  larger  than 
a  cricket  ball ;  in  every  series  of  years  Bizot  has  remarked  that  it 
is  smaller  iu  the  female  than  the  male,  a  fact  confirmed  by  the 
researches  of  Clendinning  now  quoted.  The  increased  volume 
and  weight  of  the  heart  are  the  result  of  progressive  thickening 
of  the  walls,  including  both  auricles,  increased  capacity  of  the 
ventriciJar  and  auricular  cavities,  and  enlargement  of  the  auriculo- 
ventricular  wifices.  The  cavities  become  larger  and  the  orifices 
correspondingly  wider  as  the  subject  advances  in  age  (Bizot). 
The  ratio  of  increase  in  the  capacity  of  the  right  and  left  ven- 
tricles continues  equal  at  all  ages ;  so  that,  acconling  to  Bizot,  we 
arc  justified  in  rejecting  as  etroneous  the  opiuion  of  B^lard,  that 
at  advanced  age  tho  right  cavity  imdei'goes  a  proportionally  greater 
increase  than  the  left.  The  progressive  thickening  of  the  walls  is 
chiefly  apparent  in  the  left  ventricle,  the  walls  of  the  right  k- 

*  Imc.  tit..  |i.  68  t  /^.  eil..  \>\>.  ht-M 
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luaining  almost  stationaiy.  In  the  male  subject,  Bizot*  found 
the  maximum  thickness  of  the  right  ventricle,  from  the  fiftieth 
to  the  seventy-ninth  year,  2^  lines ;  and  in  the  female,  1 J  lines 
only.  Hassei"  states  that  the  gradual  thickening  of  the  right 
ventricle  is  sometimes  not  at  all  perceptible.  In  the  female  sub- 
jects examined  by  him,  the  average  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
right  ventricle,  between  the  thirtieth  and  thirty-ninth  year,  was 
If  of  a  Parisian  line ;  between  the  sixtieth  and  sixty-ninth  year, 
1| ;  and  between  the  seventieth  and  seventy-ninth,  IJ. 

The  thickness  of  the  left  ventricle  varies  considerably  with  the 
situation  selected  for  measurement.  From  the  base  to  the  apex 
it  rapidly  diminishes.  At  the  last  point,  the  muscular  structure 
is  often  entirely  displaced,  the  tunica  propria  and  endocardium 
coming  in  contact,  or  being  only  separated  by  a  thin  but  strong 
fibrous  texture,  a  transformation  of  the  adherent  surfaces  of  these 
membranes  At  other  times,  the  muscular  structure  of  the  apex 
of  this  ventricle  has  partially  or  wholly  disappeared  by  fatty 
degeneration,  and  yet  the  heart  has  seemed  to  carry  on  its  func- 
tions normally.  In  the  male,  Bizot  found  the  base  of  the  left 
ventricle  measure,  in  persons  between  fifty  and  seventy-nine  years 
of  age,  4}}  lines;  the  middle  part,  5j| ;  the  apex,  4gV  •'  in  the 
female,  between  fifty  and  eighty-nine  years  of  age,  at  the  base,  4^ 
lines;  at  the  middle  part,  5  lines;  and  at  the  apex,  3|  lines. 
Neucourt's  measurements  very  nearly  correspond  with  these. 

The  progressive  enlargement  of  the  two  auriculo-ventricular 
orifices  is  tolerably  uniform;  that  of  the  two  arterial  mouths 
differs.  Both  increase  equally  \mtil  the  meridian  of  life ;  but  the 
aortic  orifice  enlarges  more  rapidly  in  advanced  age  than  that  of 
the  pulmonary  artery,  so  that  in  old  persons  the  latter  is  still 
narrower  than  the  aortic  orifice.  Narrowing  of  thef  orifice  of  the 
pulmonary  artery  is  not,  however,  so  remarkable,  nor  so  generally 
observed,  as  dilatation  of  the  other  orifices  of  the  heart  The 
contraction  is  only  relative,  not  pathological,  the  orifice  retaining 
the  normal  diameter  of  earlier  life,  while  the  aortic  orifice  exceeds 
this. — {Bizot  and  Hasse.) 

With  respect  to  the  arterial  trunks  themselves,  general  dilata- 
tion of  the  ascending  portion  of  the  aorta,  with  or  without  cal- 

•  Iioe,  eil.,  p.  290.  •  Loe.  cit.,  p.  167. 
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careous  formations,  or  homy,  cartilaginous  patches,  is  common 
beyond  fifty  years  of  age, — as  common  as  this  state  of  the  pulmonary 
artery  is  rare.  As  observed  by  Hunter,*  the  aorta  loses  its  elas- 
ticity as  people  advance  in  life,  and  being  acted  upon  with  great 
force  by  the  impetus  of  the  blood,  it  gradually  yields.  Perpetually 
subjected  to  this  influence,  it  often  attains  double  its  ordinaiy 
calibre,  and  at  the  same  time  acquires  a  proportional  thickness. 
It  is  chiefly  in  men  that  these  pathological  changes  are  seen. 
The  dilatation  generally  commences  above  the  sinuses,  sometimes 
it  embraces  the  mouth  of  the  artery.  In  the  latter  case,  and  in 
simple  dilatation  of  this  orifice  arising  from  old  age,  the  semilunar 
valves  are  usually  deficient  in  length,  and  permit  some  reflux  of 
blood  into  the  ventricle. 

Calcareous  or  cartilaginous  depositions  on  these  valves  are  so 
frequent,  that  Bizot  found  them  in  twelve  out  of  fourteen  male 
subjects  above  fifty  years  of  age.  He  states  that  they  occur  about 
three  times  less  frequently  in  the  female.  The  valves  are  also 
sometimes  cribriform  or  net-like ;  very  often  thickened,  opaque, 
and  corrugated,  contrasting  with  the  thin,  pellucid,  pliant,  and 
perfect  valves  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Their  efficiency  is  thus 
much  impaired.  Taking  these  various  circumstances  into  consider- 
ation— the  dilatation  of  the  aortic  orifice  without  corresponding 
elongation  of  the  valves,  the  frequent  imperfection  of  these  valves 
from  perforation,  disease  of  their  texture  or  analogous  formations, 
interfering  with  their  perfect  closure, — perhaps  it  is  fair  to  conclude 
that  in  the  majority  of  old  subjects  they  are  inadequate,  and 
regurgitation  is  inevitabla  So  very  common  are  alterations  of  the 
valves  and  orifices  of  the  heart  in  advanced  life,  that  Durand- 
Fardelf  found  in  149  persons,  above  sixty  years  of  age,  dying  from 
different  diseases,  55  presented  changes  deserving  notice, — not 
simple  opacity  or  thickening.  Of  these,  23  were  examples  of  ossi- 
fication of  the  different  valves  and  orifices. 

The  thickening  of  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  in  old  people 
is  mainly  due  to  the  impaired  elasticity  of  the  aorta,  and  the 
obstruction  which  these  changes  in  the  valves  present  to  the 
onward  flow  of  the  blood.  It  is  a  coimterbalancing  and  conser- 
vative provision  to  overcome  these  impediments,  and  efficiently 

♦  On  the  Blood,  p.  162.  t  loe,  eit.,  p.  666. 
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propel  the  blood  through  the  passive,  inelastic,  or  rigid  capillaries. 
Hence  it  increases,  in  an  inverse  ratio,  with  the  decline  of  life,  the 
thickening  and  loss  of  tone  of  the  extreme  vessels. 

White  Spots  an  the  Heart  and  Pericardmm. — AVhite,  milky,  or 
pearly  spots  on  the  heart,  are  so  very  common  in  advanced  life, 
that  their  entire  absence  is  almost  exceptional  in  persons  beyond 
sixty-five  or  seventy  years  of  age.  They  are  still  more  common  in 
the  male  than  femala  Their  ordinary  seat  is  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  riglit  ventricle.  They  vary  in  size  from  a  speck  not  larger 
than  a  millet  seed  to  that  of  a  five-shilling  piece,  and  they  are  as 
irregidar  in  shape  as  in  extent.  Usually  they  are  easily  dissected 
ofif  as  a  false  membrane ;  but  at  other  times  they  seem  to  be  a 
molecular  transformation  of  the  tunica  propria.  Bizot  has  recog- 
nised these  two  forms,  the  one  produced  by  a  morbid  secretion, 
probably  the  result  of  inflammation,  the  other  of  a  totally  different 
nature  and  origin,  apparently  connected  with  tlie  progress  of  age. 
Such  would  also  appear  to  have  been  the  opinion  of  Dr  Baillie, 
though  not  positively  expressed.  In  a  short  but  interesting  paper 
on  the  subject,  in  vol.  xxiii  of  the  Med.  Chir.  Trans.,  Mr  Paget 
has  ably  advocated  the  inflammatory  origin  of  tliese  spots,  and  I 
confess  that  the  arguments  he  has  adduced  in  favour  of  this  opinion 
weigh  strongly  with  me,  though  I  still  incline  to  the  views  enter- 
tained by  Bizot  and  other  observers,  that  there  are  two  forms,  the 
one  of  inflammatory  origin,  the  other  interstitial,  non-inflamma- 
tory. The  strongest  proof  that  these  patches  sometimes  originate 
in  inflammation  is,  tliat  we  occasionally  find  bands  of  adhesion 
passing  from  them  to  the  free  surface  of  the  pericardium  opposite, 
a  singularly  striking  instance  of  w^hich  recently  fell  under  my 
notice.  Dr  Latham  has  adopted  Mr  Paget 's  view,  and  Rokitansky 
entertains  no  doubt  on  the  subject.  "  Those  spots,"  he  says,  "  are 
occasionally  met  with  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  pericardium ;  but 
most  frequently  on  the  serous  investment  of  the  heart.  There  can 
scarcely  be  a  (juestion  but  that  they  are  products  of  inflamma- 
tion."* Whatever  may  be  tlie  true  account,  their  extreme  fre- 
quency, increasing  with  the  advance  of  life,  is  the  only  reason 
for  alluding  to  them  here,  as  all  agree  tliat  they  are  otherwise 
wholly  unimportant. 

*  Path.  Anat.,  Syd.  Soc.  od.,  vol.  iv.,  p.  136. 
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It  is  in  advanced  life  that  other  changes  in  the  pericanlium  and 
tunica  propria  cordis  are  also  most  commonly  encountered,  such 
as  drjTiess,  atrophy,  tiiickening,  and  ossification. 

In  concluding  these  remarks,  let  me  mention  that  in  numerous 
casea  in  old  subjects  I  have  found  the  base  of  the  aorta  and  pul- 
monary artery  externally  juat  as  they  leave  the  heart,  and  some- 
times for  some  little  way  upwanls,  minutely  injected.  The  reflected 
portion  of  the  pericardium  has  then  appeared  looser,  the  sub-cellular 
tissue  relaxed,  and  the  arteries  and  veins,  ramifying  in  it  larger 
and  more  tortuous  than  natural.  Hitherto  I  have  been  imable  to 
connect  this  appearance  with  any  particidar  mode  of  dying,  though 
it  has  generally  but  not  invariably  presented  itself  in  chronic  pul- 
monary affections.  It  ]ias  never  been  accompanied  with  any  local 
signs  of  intl animation,  and  it  has  always  appeared  to  consist  in  a 
varicose  enlargemeut  of  the  vessels,  ramifying  m  the  cellular  coat 
of  the  arteries  in  the  situation  stated.  Occasionally,  it  is  limited 
to  either  artery,  More  frequently,  it  shows  itself  around  the 
commencement  of  the  aorta  alone.  It  is  jiist  possible  that  it 
might  be  mistaken  for  intlammation  of  the  cellular  tunic  of  the 
vessel 

Physical  Si/fns — Peraiasion. — The  increased  volume  of  the  heart 
is  genemlly  indicated  pretty  accurately  by  extended  dulncss  of 
the  prsecordial  region,  where  the  organ  is  not  overlapped  by  an 
emphysematous  or  adherent  lung.  In  either  of  these  cases  per- 
cussion fails ;  othem-iae  it  requires  much  tact,  the  tact  and  expe- 
rience of  a  Piorrj',  to  discover  its  exact  size  through  the  interposed 
lung.  Where  such  an  obstacle  does  not  exist,  the  dulness,  instead 
of  being  limited,  as  in  the  3'ouug  adult,  to  a  space  of  about  three 
inches  in  length  along  the  left  mai^gin  of  the  sternum,  commencing 
from  the  inferior  edge  of  the  corresponding  third  rib,  and  extending 
about  two  inches  and  a  half  laterally  towards  the  nipple,  some- 
times exceeds  this  notably,  by  half  an  inch,  or  even  an  inch,  either 
way.  Tlie  apex  then  beats  somewhat  lower  down,  nearly  three 
inches  instead  of  two  below  the  nipple,  and  is  farther  removed 
from  the  stertmm  than  the  beat  of  the  healthy  heart  in  the  adult. 
To  ascertain  the  size  of  the  heart  accurately,  the  patient  should  be 
seated  and  somewhat  bent  forward,  so  us  to  bring  the  organ  in 
contact  with  the  chest. 

A  uxHltaiioii. — In  the  phj'siological  state  of  the  heart,  the  sounds 
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are  unchanged  If  altered,  they  are  perhaps  duller.  The  first 
sound,  especially,  sometimes  appears  to  be  prolonged  and  muffled, 
but  there  are  no  murmurs,  the  thickening  of  the  ventricles  and 
the  enlargement  of  the  different  cavities,  and  that  of  the  aorta, 
maintaining  a  relative  proportion.  When  this  is  destroyed,  M. 
Beau*  has  remarked,  anormal  murmurs  arise,  but  the  defective 
proportion  necessary  for  their  production  exists  less  often  in  the 
aged  than  in  the  adult  or  adolescent.  The  moderate  regurgitation 
proceeding  from  insufficiency  of  the  aortic  valves  is  usually  unac- 
companied with  any  bruit,  though,  when  considerable,  it  is  equally 
marked  as  in  the  young,  and  attended  with  the  vibratory  pulse  so 
characteristic  of  patency  of  these  valves. 

Tliere  is  a  peculiarity  in  the  valves  of  the  right  side  of  the 
heart,  not,  however,  confined  to  the  old,  but,  in  the  instance  of 
the  tricuspid  valve,  more  remarkable  in  them,  and  deserving  a 
moment's  consideration.  In  the  words  of  Hunter,  the  valves  in 
the  right  side  of  the  heart  do  not  so  perfectly  do  their  duty  as 
those  at  the  left.  Hunter  was  the  first  to  announce  this  important 
fact,  a  fact  which  the  subsequent  observations  and  experiments  of 
Mr  Adams  t  and  Mr  T.  Wilkinson  King  J  have  served  to  confirm. 
In  the  healthy  state,  the  tricuspid  valves  admit  of  a  certain  amount 
of  regurgitation,  and  these  gentlemen  regard  them  as  thus  exer- 
cising a  kind  of  safety-valve  function.  Dr  Blakiston§  conceives 
that  this  -  action  has  probably  been  over-rated,  and  appears  to 
believe  that  it  would  not  improve  the  chances  of  life  did  nature 
thus  attempt  to  relieve  Arterial  congestion  by  means  calculated  to 
induce  venous  engorgement  Dr  Latham  ||  coincides  with  the 
views  of  Hunter,  Mr  Adams,  and  Mr  King,  and  regards  the 
insufficiency  of  the  valves  of  the  right  side  as  an  admirable  pro- 
vision, coming  into  frequent  exercise  in  health,  and  absolutely 
required  to  prevent  the  gravest  injuries,  and  even  to  guard  the 
continuance  of  life.  But  our  only  object  is  to  direct  attention  to 
the  fact  of  the  insufficiency. 

Venovs  Pulsation. — Consequent  to  this  imperfection,  so  to 
speak,  of  the  tricuspid  valves  and  the  greater  dilatation  of  this 
orifice  in  advanced  life,  pulsation  of  tlie  jugidar  veins  is  more 

♦  Arch.  G6n.  de  M6d.,  t,  xiv.  f  Cyclop,  of  Anat. 

X  Guy's  Hospital  Reports.  §  On  Dis.  of  the  Heart,  p.  213. 

U  Ibid.,  vol.  i.  p.  278. 
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frequsQtly  seeu  then ;  and  in  many  old  emaciated  subjects,  any 
undiie  excitement  of  the  heart  is  productive  of  imdulatiou  of  the 
veins  above  the  clavicle,  sometimes  extending  beyond  that.  Occa- 
sional distention  and  tremor  of  the  jugular  veins  may  thus  be 
regarded  in  general  as  of  less  serious  import  in  the  aged.  "When 
the  vibratory  motion  extends  beyond  the  neck,  when  it  reaches  to 
the  veins  of  the  extremities,  and  is  permanent,  the  dilatation  of 
the  tricuspid  orifice  is  abnoi-mal,  and  the  evidence  of  disease  of 
the  right  aide  of  the  heart  conclusive.  Venous  congestion,  if  not 
already  urgent,  is  at  hand,  and  hfemorrhugcs  or  dropsy  not  far 
distant  Tricuspid  regurgitation  is  seldom  accompanied  with  any 
murmur.  Although  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  heart  may  occasion 
undulation  of  the  jugular  veins,  this  is  neveilhelefis  the  most 
direct  sign  of  insufficiency  of  this  valve,  and,  as  might  a  priori 
be  expected,  the  pulsation  is  more  obvious  on  the  right  than  on 
the  left  side.  The  veins  here  are  often  prominent  and  undulating, 
while  those  on  the  opposite  side  are  not  more  than  visible. 

Heart's  Action,  and  PtUsa/tons. — Contrary  to  pretty  general 
belief,  the  action  of  the  heart  does  not  become  less  frequent  with 
the  advance  of  age,  nor  are  its  pulsatioiis  less  powerful.  The 
impulse  is  perhaps  leas  generally  visible.  Partaking  of  the  cha- 
racters of  hj'pertropliy,  the  walls  of  the  oi^an  in  healthy  indivi- 
duals come  mure  into  contact  with  the  chest,  and  the  motion  is 
lieaving  and  diffused.  The  average  number  of  its  pulsations  in 
the  minute  is,  if  anything,  greater  than  in  the  young  adult,  or  at 
the  middle  period  of  life,  MSI.  Leuret  and  Mitiviu  were  the  first 
to  ascertain  this  unexpected  result,  diametrically  opposed  to  the 
views  of  preceding  writers.  These  observers  found  the  pulse  of 
34  sane  women,  iu  good  health,  whose  mediimi  age  was  seventy- 
one  years,  average  79  beats  in  the  minute;  in  27  men,  also 
healthy,  whose  medium  age  was  seventy-one  years,  it  averaged  73 ; 
whereas  in  110  young  men,  whose  average  age  was  twenty-one 
years,  the  medium  pulse  was  only  65  per  niinut«.  MM.  Hour- 
manu  and  Dechambre,"  investigating  the  subject  in  conuection  with 
the  frequency  of  the  respiration  in  the  aged,  confirm  the  general 
accuracy  of  MM.  Leuret  and  Mitivic's  conclusions;  and  as  their 
observations  were  made  on  a  larger  number  of  penous,  tbey  arc 
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the  more  satisfactory.  In  255  females,  in  good  health,  between 
sixty  and  ninety-six  years  of  age,  the  average  being  74*33  years, 
the  medium  number  of  pulsations  per  minute  was  82*29  ;  medium 
number  of  respirations  per  minute,  21*79.  The  ratio  of  the 
frequency  of  the  respiration  to  that  of  the  pulse  was  as  1 :  3*41. 
Dr  Pinnock*  of  Philadelphia,  regarding  these  results  as  highly 
interesting  in  a  physiological  and  pathological  point  of  view,  insti- 
tuted a  series  of  observations  of  the  same  kind.  Eejecting  all 
observations  of  individuals  in  whom  any  rational  or  physical  sign 
of  cardiac,  pulmonic,  or  other  disease  existed,  the  number  of 
persons  whose  pulse  was  reported  was  170  men  and  203  women, 
being  an  aggregate  of  373 ;  the  ages  of  the  men  being  between 
fifty  and  ninety  years,  those  of  the  women  from  fifty  to  115 
years.  The  medium  age  of  the  men  was  6409  years,  the  medium 
pulse  71*83  per  minute,  and  the  medium  respiration  20*51, — 
the  ratio  of  respiration  to  pulsation  being  as  1 :  3*51.  The 
medium  age  of  the  women  was  70*57  years,  the  medium  pulse 
78*02  per  minute,  the  medium  respiratiqn  22*06 — the  ratio  of 
respiration  to  pulsation  being  as  1  :  3*53.  These  observations 
appear  to  have  been  conducted  with  gi^eat  care,  and  they  closely 
correspond  with  the  results  obtained  by  MM.  Leuret  and  Mitivie 
and  MM.  Hourmann  and  Dechambre.  It  follows,  then,  as  Dr 
Pinnock  has  remarked,  that  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  of  the 
aged  is  mucli  greater  than  that  usually  assigned  to  it ;  whilst 
that  of  the  respiration  is  equal  to  what  it  is  generally  admitted 
to  be  in  the  adult.  Nor  are  the  facts  vitiated  by  the  limited 
observations  of  Rochoux,-t"  who,  surjirised  by  the  published 
statements  of  MM.  Leuret  and  Mitivi(5,  examined  at  the  Bicetre 
14  old  persons  whose  mean  age  was  seventy-two  years  and  a 
fraction,  and  the  mean  frequency  of  the  pulse  60J  per  minute.  In 
support  of  the  general  opinion  of  the  gradual  diminution  of  the 
pulse  with  the  progress  of  years,  this  author  cites  several  instances 
of  remarkably  slow  pulse  in  the  aged :  one  seen  by  Kicherand,  of 
a  healthy  man  eighty-eight  years  of  age,  whose  pulse  was  29 ; 
another,  of  a  woman  eighty  years  of  age,  in  which  it  was  36.  In 
a  third  case,  witnessed  by  himself,  presenting  in  a  man  eighty-five 
years  of  age,  it  was  about  20  when  he  was  admitted  into  the  infir- 

♦  Amer.  Jour,  of  Med.  Sc.,  vol.  xiv.  p.  68,  1847. 
t  Diet,  dp  Med.,  tome  xxv.,  Art.  Pouh,  p.  f>13. 
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Utaiy.  Aft«r  remaiiiiiig  at  this  rate  for  three  or  four  days,  it  fell 
to  16  or  19  before  death.  From  the  symptoms,  however,  there 
seems  to  rae  reason  to  believe  that  tliia  was  a  case  uf  softening  or 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart,  and  it  ought  therefore  to  be 
excluded  from  the  present  question,  solely  occupied  •with  the 
physiological  action  of  the  heart  in  old  age,  not  with  the  modifica- 
tions induced  by  disease.  "  It  is  in  old  age,"  say  MM.  Hourmann 
and  Dechambre,*  "  that  the  pulse  presents  extremes  of  slowness  or 
of  frequency ;  but  the  first  cose  is  the  exception,  the  second  is  the 
rule ;  the  error  of  past  time  has  been  to  take  the  one  for  the  other." 
My  own  investigations  on  a  limited  scale,  exclusively  occupied 
with  old  men,  so  nearly  correspond  with  those  of  the  above  obser- 
vers, that  I  have  preferred  putting  the  reader  in  possession  of  the 
results  obtained  by  them.  For  several  montlis  together  I  noted 
the  pulse  nf  two  healthy  aged  men — one  eighty-two,  the  other  of 
the  ago  of  one  hundred  and  six  years.  In  the  first  the  pulse 
averaged  70  in  the  minute,  examined  in  the  forenoon,  two  hours 
after  breakfast,  in  the  sitting  posture ;  and  in  the  second,  in  pre- 
cisely similar  circumstances,  it  averaged  72,  In  both  it  became 
u  little  accelerated  towards  evening.  As  a  genei-al  rule  it  may  be 
stated,  in  healthy  subjects,  the  nmiiber  of  the  itulsatjons  of  the 
heart  In  the  minute  increases  with  the  advance  of  life  after  sixty 
years  of  age,  though  slowly ;  in  the  aged  female,  as  in  the  adult, 
it  is  quicker  than  in  the  male  of  the  same  age,  and  in  both  it  gains 
four  or  five  beats  or  more  when  the  person  is  standing.  In  this 
respect,  change  of  posture  aeenia  to  have  as  much  influence,  if  not 
more,  on  the  heart's  action  in  the  old. 

Of  themselves,  habitual,  or  as  it  may  be  called,  constitutional 
frequency  or  slowness  of  the  pulse,  affords  little  or  no  information 
as  to  the  anatomical  state  of  the  heart,  or  the  general  health. 
Ulien  the  one  or  the  other  deviates  considerably  from  the  average 
standard,  disease  may  be  suspected ;  but  the  heart  itself  may 
lie  soimd,  and  the  health  may  be  good,  with  a  pulse  daily  and 
steadily  beating  40  or  80  limes  in  the  minute,  and  that  in  in- 
dividuals who  have  rejiched  ninety  years  of  age,  Variations  in 
the  rhythm  and  strength  of  the  pulsations  of  the  heart,  are  more 
i-hantcteriHtic   of  disisase.      rermaneut    quickness  is  sometimes 

•  Aicli.  Oiu.  -Ic  Uhl,  tuiue  in..  Ibiti.  j..  Si)T 
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coiiuected  with  the  gouty  diathesis — permanent  slowness  occasion- 
ally  depends  on  cerebral  disease ;  both  often  proceed  from  struc- 
tural change  in  the  heart;  but  with  these  cases  we  at  present 
have  nothing  to  do.  It  may,  however,  be  remarked,  that  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  aortic  valves  is  the  most  frequent  structural  lesion 
of  the  heart,  occasioning  acceleration  of  its  action ;  and  that  fatty 
degeneration  is  perhaps  the  principal  inherent  cause  of  diminution 
in  the  number  of  its  pulsations,  as  well  as  of  irregularity  in  the 
strength  of  its  beats. 

But  irregularity  in  the  rhythm  of  the  heart,  and  strength  of 
its  beats,  are  far  from  uncomimon  in  persons  of  advanced  life, 
irrespective  of  structural  lesion  of  the  organ,  and,  like  habitual 
frequency  or  slowness  of  the  pulse,  are  compatible  with  good 
health.  They  may  exist  separately  or  conjointly.  Of  the  two 
actions,  independently  of  disease,  intermission  is  the  more  fre- 
quent Every  one  has  met  with  old  persons  in  the  enjoyment 
of  health,  and  possessing  vigorous  constitutions,  in  whom  these 
variations  have  long  been  manifested  Gradual  in  their  develop- 
ment, the  system  has  accommodated  itself  to  the  anomaly ;  and 
though  persons  thus  circumstanced  are  liable  to  attacks  of 
dyspnoea  on  sudden  exertion,  they  are  usually  quite  imconscious 
of  the  modifications  in  the  heart's  action  by  any  sensation  in 
the  chest.  Changes  in  the  orifices  of  the  heart  are  so  frequent, 
however,  in  the  decline  of  life,  that  intermission  in  its  action 
or  variations  in  the  strength  of  its  pulsations  are  often  but  the 
signs  and  effects  of  these  altemtions.  When  associated  with  pal- 
pitation and  shortness  of  breath,  they  are  more  than  suspicious ; 
and  when  there  is  added  to  these  symptoms  a  murmur  with 
the  first  or  second  sound,  they  are  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
lesions  of  the  valves  and  orifices.  Nor  does  the  converse  always 
hold  good :  palpitation  and  murmurs  may  be  absent,  and  yet 
extensive  structural  changes  be  present.  It  is  well  known  that 
murmurs  often  cease  with  the  progress  of  organic  disease  of  the 
heart. 

It  is  an  interesting  and  remarkable  circumstance  that  the  ha- 
bitual irregularities  referred  to,  occasionally  disappear  under  the 
influence  of  acute  inflammatory  diseases  remote  from  the  heart 
itself,  and  return  with  their  cessation.  They  would  thus  seem  in 
certain  cases  to  depend  upon  deficient  stimulus  or  nervous  excite- 
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,  were  it  not  equally  well  known  that  mtenuissioii  of  the 
pulse  Eometiuies  ceases  during  the  adniinistmtion  of  digitalis,  a 
medicine  wliich  has  a  powerful  aedative  effect  on  the  Iieart,  retard- 
ing its  action  and  diminishing  the  energy  of  ita  contractions. 

Arterial  Pulse. — In  the  noniial  state  of  the  heart  and  blood- 
veaaels,  the  arterial  pulse  of  the  adult  is  iu  general  a  fair  index  of 
the  tone  of  the  system,  and  of  the  strength  and  frequency  of  the 
heart's  action.  In  advanced  life,  it  is  modified  by  the  lesions 
developed  in  the  coats  of  the  arteries,  their  impaired  elasticity, 
iuid  by  the  changes  in  the  heart  itself.  It  is,  therefore,  a  less 
safe  guide  than  in  earlier  years.  Dr  Williams  has  justly  observed, 
"  The  hard  wiry  pulse  is  connected  with  small  arteries  with  rigid 
coots;  and  the  same  rigidity  or  deficiency  of  elasticity  in  the 
coats  of  the  arteries  of  large  size  gives  that  unvarying  hardness 
and  strength  to  the  pulse  which  we  so  oflen  meet  with  in  old 
people,  and  which  renders  it  so  uncertain  a  sign  in  these  cases. 
We  may  often,"  he  adds,  "  in  the  radial  artery,  feel  the  perma- 
nent thickening  and  hardness  of  ita  coata,  which  thus,  like  a  tube 
uf  glass  or  metal,  rigidly  transmit  the  heart's  pulses,  without  tem- 
pering them  by  any  yielding  or  spring,"  The  radial  artery  is 
fretiuently  extensively  studded  with  calcareous  formations  which 
imder  the  finger  feel  like  so  many  grains  of  shot,  and  which  are 
rendered  very  perceptible  by  gliding  the  integiunents  over  the 
vessel.  The  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  radial  arteries,  and 
arteries  of  the  same  calibre,  appears  to  commence  about  the  age 
of  fifty ;  calcareous  depositions  somewhat  later ;  but  in  several 
instances  the  radial  artery  is  granular  in  persons  who  have  not 
reached  that  age,  and  in  whom  the  force  and  hanlness  of  the  heart's 
action,  when  judged  of  by  the  pulse  at  the  wrist,  are  apparently 
great,  but  iu  reality,  when  examined  at  the  heart  itself,  nut  more 
than  natural.  The  rigid,  inelastic  artery,  not  only  conveys  a 
fictitious  firainese,  but  receiving  the  full  impress  of  the  heart's 
action  on  any  undue  excitement,  the  pulse  is  at  the  same  time 
liard  and  jarring, — such  a  pulse  as  might  encourage  the  incautious 
practitioner  to  bold  and  dangerous  practice. 

The  modifications  of  the  arterial  pulse,  chiefly  dependent  on  the 
state  of  the  coats  of  the  vessels,  are  greatly  influenced  by  the 
peculiar  changes  in  the  heart  itself  The  increased  thickness  of 
the  Ipft  ventricle,  its  enlarged  capacily,  and  the  greater  diameter 
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of  the  aortic  orifice,  powerfully  affect  the  circulation,  aud  modify 
the  radial  pulse  even  in  those  cases  in  which  the  artery  preserves 
its  normal  elasticity.  The  wave  of  blood  sent  through  the  aorta 
is  larger;  and  where  no  impediment  exists,  the  pulse  at  the  wrist  is 
often  fuller  and  stronger  in  vigorous  old  persons  than  in  the  adult 
in  ordinary  circumstances.  Bizot*  ingeniously  accoimts  for  the 
force  and  liardness  of  the  pulse  in  old  subjects,  by  observing  that 
a  great  part  of  the  arterial  system,  having  lost  its  elasticity  in 
individuals  of  advanced  age,  from  the  development  of  organic 
changes,  the  entire  force  of  the  heart's  action,  which  would  be 
partly  spent  in  dilating  the  whole  system  of  arterial  tubes,  had 
they  been  all  elastic,  is  transmitted  to  whatever  vessels  remain 
soimd.  Now,  as  the  radial  artery  (we  are  still  quoting  that 
excellent  observer)  is  among  the  latter,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
the  pulse  should  be  stronger  in  the  old  than  in  the  young. 

In  irregularity  and  intermission  of  the  heart's  action,  associated 
or  otherwise  with  disease  of  the  organ,  the  arterial  pulse  occa- 
sionally fails  to  represent  the  number  as  well  as  the  strength  of 
the  heart's  pulses,  some  of  the  more  feeble  contractions  inefficiently 
influencing  the  column  of  blood  in  the  remote  arteries.  The 
radial  pulse  may  thus  be  still  more  irregular  in  the  ei^uable 
succession  and  force  of  its  beats  than  the  heart  itself ;  it  may  be 
intenuittent — while  there  is  no  unusual  prolongation  of  the  period 
of  repose  in  the  heart's  action,  but  only  feebleness  of  the  ventri- 
cular contraction,  failing  to  render  itself  perceptible  at  the  wrist 
Cold  exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  diminishing  the  volume  and 
strength  of  the  arterial  pulse,  and  it  is  not  unimportant  to  remark 
that  this  effect  of  cold  is  particularly  striking  in  old  peopla  In 
feeling  theii'  pulse,  the  hand  which  has  been  longest  imder  the 
bed-clothes  should  always  be  selected 

It  follows  from  these  various  circumstances,  that,  as  advised  by 
Laennec,  and  subsequently  by  Prus,  we  should  not  be  satisfied 
with  merely  examining  the  pulse  at  the  >\Tist,  but  should  atten- 
tively explore  the  condition  of  the  heart  itself.  The  pulse  at  the 
wrist  in  old  age  is  deceptive,  often  unsatisfactory.  Frequently  it 
seems  firm  and  wiry,  while  at  the  heart  it  is  so  weak  as  to  be 
counted  or  detected  with  difficulty. 

♦  Brit,  and  For.  Med.  Rev.,  vol.  vi.  p.  48. 
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Though  chiefly  prevalent  in  youth  and  manhood  when  acute 
rheumatism,  its  great  source,  is  rife,  pericarditis  is  far  from  un- 
common at  advanced  periods  of  life,  and  there  seems  reason  to 
believe  that  it  is  then  less  rare  than  is  generally  imagined.    Statis- 
tical inquiries  on  this  head  give  very  diflTerent  results.     Out  of  55 
cases  noted  by  Hache,  as  quoted  by  Hasse,*  6  only  referred  to 
individuals  beyond  the  fortieth  year.     From  an  analysis,  however, 
of  36  cases,  wherein  adhesion  of  the  pericardium  to  the  heart 
existed,  Louis^  had  previously  arrived  at  the  conclusion  tliat  this 
affection  occurs  most  frequently  between  the  ages  of  seventeen 
and  thirty,  and  after  that  between  fifty  and  sixty.     Among  500 
in-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  almost  all  of  whom  are  a])ove 
fifty-five  years  of  age,  and  several  between  eighty  and  ninety, 
scarcely  a  year  passes  without  two  or  three  cases  presenting  them- 
selves, the  disease  occurring  in  the  so-called  idiopathic  form,  in- 
dependently, but  much  more  frequently  in  connection  with  some 
acute  or  chronic  malady,  often  with  pleuropneumonia,  organic 
disease  of  the  heart  itself,  chronic  gout,  or  granular  degeneration  of 
the  kidneya    In  the  thirteen  years  ending  31st  December  1859,  it 
carried  off  24  of  these  men,  the  yoimgest  of  whom  was  sixty,  the 
oldest  eighty-four.     The  average  age  of  the  whole  was  a  little 
over  seventy-four.     According  to  the  reports  of  the  Registrar- 
General,J  the  deaths  from  pericarditis  in  the  two  years  1840-41  in 
the  metropolis,  out  of  1,000,000  living  at  the  respective  periods  of 
life,  was  in  the  proportion  of  16  at  and  under  fifteen  years  of  age  ; 
20  at  fifteen  and  under  sixty  ;  and  13  at  sixty  years  of  age  and 
upwards.     Without,  therefore,  entii-ely  agreeing  with  the  opinion 

♦  Path.  Anat.,  8yd.  S<)C.  ed.,  p.  119.  f  Uechoroln'H  Auat.  Tatb..  p.  '2V2. 

I  Fifth  Ann   U<p.  Ktj?.-Oen  .  1848.  p  46G. 
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of  Louis,  derived  from  post-mortem  examinations,  there  can  be 
no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  disease  is  sufficiently  common  in 
advanced  life  to  merit,  from  its  importance,  the  attention  of  the 
student  of  senile  pathology,  seeing  that  in  a  poptdation  of  500  old 
persons,  whose  age  varies  from  fifty  to  ninety  and  upwards,  two 
and  sometimes  three  instances  occur  annually,  and  that  the  ratio 
of  mortality  from  this  cause  in  the  metropolitan  districts,  at  the 
two  extremes  of  life,  approaches  so  nearly  as  to  be  represented  by 
these  figures,  16  and  13  ;  indeed,  at  the  three  different  periods  re- 
ferred to,  it  is  so  close  as  to  be  somewhat  remarkabla  It  is  need- 
less, however,  to  observe  that,  as  the  disease  is  more  fatal  in 
advanced  age,  connect  inferences  cannot  be  deduced  as  to  its 
relative  frequency  at  the  different  periods  of  life,  from  the  repoits 
of  the  Registrar-General,  which  only  record  its  destructiveness. 

It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  these  results  with  those  arrived  at 
by  certain  careful  inquirers.  Acute  pericarditis  and  endocarditis, 
says  M.  Durand-Fardel,*  are  very  rare  in  the  aged.  M.  Bouilland, 
he  observes,  has  but  a  solitary  example  of  acute  pericarditis,  in  his 
treatise  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  in  a  person  beyond  fifty  years 
of  age ;  and  a  single  case  of  endocarditis,  and  that  doubtful  and  un- 
diagnosced,  in  a  female  dying  of  pneumonia  at  sixty-four  years  of 
age.  M.  Beau  and  M.  Gillette  (men  of  large  experience  in  senile 
diseases)  had  not  met  a  single  instance  during  many  years  at  the 
SalpStrifere. 

Cavscs, — Pericarditis  may  be  occasioned  by  any  of  the  ordinaiy 
causes  of  inflammation.  A  certain  "  epidemic  constitution"  appears 
now  and  then  to  exist,  during  which  the  disease  is  more  common, 
just  as  pleurisy  and  pneumonia  are  occasionally  prevalent.  The 
aged  are  then  not  exempted.  The  year  1846  was  peculiar  in  this 
respect ;  for  out  of  at  least  five  cases,  three  men  died  from  it  in 
Chelsea  Hospital,  whose  age  averaged  seventy-five.  But  of  all 
the  causes  of  this  disease,  predisposing  and  determining,  the 
rheumatic  diathesis,  and  acute  articular  rheumatism  especially, 
is  assuredly  the  most  remarkable.  Or,  it  would  be  moi-e  correct 
to  say,  that  the  causes  which  produce  rheumatism  are  its  most 
frequent  and  undoubted  source,  knowing,  as  we  do,  that  the  peri- 
cardium is  occasionally,  though  rarely,  in  the  order  of  accession 

♦  Traits,  Clin,  ct  Prut.,  dcs  Malad.  ties  Vieillards,  p  647. 
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the  first  affected,  and  the  articulations  afterwards.  So  common  is 
the  coincidence  of  pericarditis  with  rheumatic  fever,  that  some 
have  regarded  it  as  almost  exclusively  a  rheumatic  atl'ection.  A 
learned  and  aecompiiahed  physician,  to  whom  medical  science  is 
much  indebted,  has  declared  in  his  valuable  work  on  the  diseases 
of  the  heart,  that  his  own  experience  of  acute,  rapidly  progressive 
pericarditis  is  mainly  derived  from  what  it  is  aa  an  accompaniment 
of  acute  rheumatism.  Fnlly  aware  that  it  may  occur  indepen- 
dently of  this  disease,  he  observes,  "  I  have  seen  it  under  other 
circimi stances,  but  it  has  been  very  seldom, — so  seldom,  indeed, 
that  I  have  little  acquaintance  with  other  conditions,  external  or 
internal,  conducing  to  it.  .  .  .  Separate  from  acute  rheumtu- 
tism  even  the  practice  of  a  large  hospital  does  not  present  me  with 
more  than  an  instance  or  two  of  it  in  several  years.""  Now,  it  is 
precisely  under  other  circurastaneea  that  pericarditis,  when  it 
does  occur,  occurs  in  advanced  life ;  for  acute  rheimiatism  is 
especially  a  disease  of  youth  and  manhood,  and  is  so  rare  beyond 
sixty  years  of  age,  that  it  is  then  hardly  ever  encountered.  Nor 
does  chronic  rheumatism,  the  frequent  accompaniment  of  old  age, 
explain  the  difBcnlty.  In  109  cases  of  that  disease  collated  by 
Dr  Taylor,  taken  indiscriminately,  two  only  had  acute  pericarditis, 
and  even  of  these  one  was  doubtful.+  The  elaborate  and  philo- 
sophical memoir  of  that  lamented  author  on  some  of  the  causes  of 
the  disease  affords  valuable  information  on  this  portion  of  its  his- 
tory ;  but.  as  regards  the  pericarditis  of  the  aged,  it  ia  unavoidably 
imperfect,  nearly  all  the  cases  referred  to  having  appeared  before 
the  meridian  of  life.  The  result  of  Br  Taylor's  labours  may  how- 
ever be  stated  with  advantage,  as  materially  aiding  the  inquiry. 
Next  to  acute  rheumatism,  he  found  Bright's  disease  the  most 
influential  cause  of  pericarditis.  Dr  T.  K.  Chambers's  subsequent 
researches  lead  to  the  inference  that  diseased  kidneys  canse  it  in 
the  proportion  of  two  to  one  of  rheumatism,  judging  only,  however, 
from  fatal  CAses;  and  Dr  Barclay  states  that  in  II)  fatal  cases, 
the  cause  of  the  disease  was  rheumatic  fever  in  5  of  the  cases, 
diseased  kidneys  in  8,  and  other  caiisca  in  3.  Dr  Taylor^  found 
that  acute  rheumatism  and  Bright's  disease  caused  acute  peri- 
canlitis  in  an  equal  proportion  of  cases.  Here  again,  however, 
•  Lstlinni  on  Dis.  or  llie  Ilittirt,  vol.  i.  p.  130. 
.  t  Mh,1.  Cli.  Tnins.,  toI  xiviii.  \k  604.  1  t^.  at.  p.  f^. 
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a  similar  remark  may  be  made  respecting  Bright's  disease  as  of 
acute  rheumatism :  it  is  generally  met  with  below  sixty,  and  is 
therefore  not  so  common  a  cause  of  inflammation  of  the  pericar- 
dium in  old  age  as  earlier,  though  undoubtedly  it  occasions  it  then 
more  frequently  than  rheumatism.  It  is  the  prevalence  of  other 
diseases  conducing  to  it,  and  particularly  of  chronic  gout  and 
organic  disease  of  the  heart  itself,  that  makes  up  the  difference. 

In  advanced  life,  it  is  often  developed  in  the  course  of  other 
diseases  of  an  acute  or  chronic  nature,  affecting  especially  the 
thoracic  organs.  It  is  then  not  unfrequently  associated  with  acute 
bronchitis,  acute  or  recent  pneumonia,  pleuritis  or  pleuropneu- 
monia, and  proceeds  from  the  same  causes  inducing  them,  rather 
than  by  an  extension  of  the  inflammation,  as  Chomel*  has  already 
observed,  towards  the  pericardium.  A  former  attack  predisposes 
to  a  return  of  the  disease,  some  old  people  being  carried  off  by  it 
who  appeared  to  have  suffered  in  youth,  and  long  outlived  the 
rheumatic  tendency.  Occasionally  it  shows  itself,  as  in  adults, 
during  the  progress  of  scurN^y  or  purpura,  and  in  very  low  states 
of  the  system,  as  the  last  link  of  a  long  chain  of  morbid  action, 
and  may  then  immediately  precede  dissolution.  Thus,  it  now 
and  then  occurs  without  any  external  or  exciting  cause  in  feeble, 
bed-ridden  old  subjects,  worn  out  by  exhausting  discharges  or  a 
complication  of  organic  maladies  of  long  standing,  impairing  the 
vital  energies  and  vitiating  the  blood.  It  is  in  all  these  cases  almost 
always  of  a  low  form,  entirely  latent,  or  only  to  be  discovered, 
if  at  all,  by  its  physical  signs.  Endocarditis  does  not  appear  to 
be  a  common  accompaniment  of  the  disease  in  the  old.  I  have 
not  seen  it  more  than  twice  in  nineteen  fatal  cases.  The  followin<T 
is  a  case  of  latent  haemorrhagic  gouty  pericarditis,  occurring  during 
convalescence  from  acuto-chronic  gout  with  bronchitis  : — 

Case. — A  thickset,  stout  built,  clear  and  ruddy  complexioned 
Grcrman,  aged  seventy-six,  was  admitted  into  the  Infirmary  of 
Chelsea  Hospital  on  10th  December  1859,  with  an  attack  of  acute 
gout  in  his  feet  and  hands,  grafted  on  the  chronic  form  of  the 
malady,  to  which  he  had  been  a  martyr  for  upwards  of  thirty 
years,  and  by  which  he  was  completely  crippled,  his  toes  and 
fingers  being  distorted  and  chalky.     Along  with  this  attack  he 

♦  Diet,  de  Med.,  in  80  tomes,  article  Ptricardite. 
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was  sufFering  from  vesicular  bronchitis  and  doubtful  pneumonia. 
He  was  fast  convalescing,  when  suddenly  his  breathing  became 
more  embarrassed,  his  appetite,  hitherto  good,  declined,  imd  there 
was  a  slight  accession  of  febrile  movement,  with  pallor  of  the 
countenance  and  feebleness  of  the  pulse.  He  continued  perfectly 
sensible,  and  free  from  pain  in  the  chest,  though  he  had  a  constant 
dry  cough.  He  was  so  much  debilitated  by  his  previous  illness, 
and  now  so  prostrated,  that  a  satisfactory  exploration  of  the 
thoracic  organs  could  not  be  instituted.  The  action  of  the  heart 
and  its  sounds  were  drowned  bv  different  bronchial  ralea  Wine 
and  tonics  were  administered,  and  the  compound  tincture  of 
colchicum,  with  the  bicarbonate  of  ammonia  and  camphor  mix- 
ture, exhibited  every  three  or  four  hours.  In  about  three  weeks 
from  the  period  of  his  relapse  he  died,  on  the  ICtli  April  1860. 
sinking  slowly  but  progressively  from  day  to  day.  On  inspection, 
the  whole  of  the  pericardium  was  found  distended  with  almost 
pure  blood,  and,  together  with  the  surface  of  the  heart,  covered 
with  a  thick  boating  of  fibrine,  evidently  recently  deposited.  All 
the  valves  were  perfectly  healthy.  The  heart  itself  was  large,  but 
sound.  Both  kidneys  were  much  contracted  and  nodular,  without 
any  trace  of  granular  degeneration.  Tlie  lungs  were  emphyse- 
matous, and  the  bronchial  tubes  much  congested. 

General  Symptoms, — The  acknowledged  obscurity  of  this  disease 
in  very  many  cases,  occurring  at  a  time  of  life  when  the  phleg- 
masia? are  generally  announced  by  decided  symptoms,  is  greatly 
increased  in  old  age.  We  here  too,  in  a  great  measure,  lose  the 
advantage  afforded  by  an  acquaintance  with  the  etiological  and 
pathological  relation  of  the  malady  in  the  adult.  In  a  large  pro- 
portion of  cases,  known  as  an  accompaniment  of  acute  rheumatism, 
the  practitioner  is  ever  on  the  watch  for  its  approach  when  he  has 
to  deal  with  that  disease,  and  he  is  frequently  rewanled  for  his 
pains  by  discovering  it  at  a  period  when,  without  this  knowledge, 
he  would  fail,  and  without  which  the  disease  might  advance  to  a 
fatal  result  unsuspected.  The  mere  suspicion  of  the  probable 
advent  of  the  disease  suggests  the  means  of  its  detection.  We 
anticipate  it  in  acute  rheumatism,  seek  for  it,  and  often  find  it ; 
but  even  in  youth,  apart  from  that  disease,  it  is  fn»quently  so 
insidious  and  silent  in  its  progress  as  to  escape  observation.  Dr 
Taylor  has  remarked,  that  "non-rheumatic  pericarditis  is,  in  a 
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large  proportion  of  cases,  quite  latent,  in  the  ordinary  acceptation 
of  the  tenn ;"  and  as  that  is  the  form  of  the  disease  met  with  in 
advanced  life,  it  then  still  more  frequently  eludes  discovery.  It 
is  ako,  in  numerous  instances,  masked  by  some  associated  dis- 
order. Nevertheless,  when  sought  for,  I  believe  it  may  be  detected 
in  tlie  majority  of  cases,  where  the  physical  signs  are  not  inter- 
rupted or  marred  by  previous  adhesions  of  the  pericardium,  pre- 
venting the  development  of  the  friction  soimds  and  limiting  the 
e£Pusion.  It  is  to  the  habit  of  looking  to  acute  rheumatism  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  disease  that  we  are  in  some  measure  to  ascribe 
the  supposed  immunity  of  the  old,  as  well  as  its  frequent  latency 
at  this  period  of  life. 

Pain,  it  is  well  known,  is  far  from  a  constant  accompaniment  of 
pericarditis.  Dr  Addison  affirms  that  it  is  not  present  unless  the 
pleura  is  engaged.  The  most  intense  and  rapid  forms  of  the  dis- 
ease now  and  then  pursue  their  course  without  it.  If  this  be  the 
case  in  youth,  it  is  much  more  common  in  advanced  life,  and  in 
enfeebled  old  subjects  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart  is  excep- 
tional Occasionally,  however,  though  rarely,  it  is  of  the  most  severe 
character,  stretching  to  the  shoulder  or  through  to  the  scapula. 
A  man,  aged  fifty-seven,  described  it  to  me  as  burning  and  excru- 
ciating. At  times  he  felt  as  if  the  heart  was  being  squeezed  as  in 
a  vice,  and  too  large  for  the  chest.  The  symptoms  simulated 
angina  pectoris.  The  sufferings  of  the  celebrated  Mirabeau,  who 
died  of  this  disease  at  the  age  of  forty-four,  were  equally  intense. 
Much  more  frequently,  when  at  all  present,  the  pain  is  dull,  occa- 
sionally intermittent  and  lancinating.  In  many  cases — and  it  is 
important  to  remember  this — as  first  pointed  out,  I  believe,  by  Dr 
Sibson,  it  can  be  elicited  by  steady  pressure  with  the  palm  of  the 
hand  over  the  region  of  the  heart,  by  pressure  in  the  intercostal 
spaces,  or  by  pressure  directed  upwards  beneath  the  left  false  ribs. 
Dyspnoea  is  almost  always  a  prominent  symptom ;  but,  like  pain, 
it  is  extremely  variable,  and  in  uncomplicated  cases  moderate, 
or  entirely  absent  It  is  influenced  by  the  degree  of  pain,  the 
nature  of  the  associated  diseases,  and  the  amount  of  effusion  into 
the  pericardium.  A  sensation  of  tightness  or  fulness  across  the 
chest  or  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach  is  also  generally  present.  There 
is  usually  some  slight  cough,  aggravating  the  pain  when  it  exists, 
and  greatly  embarrassing  the  breathing.     Faintness,  or  a  sensation 
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uig,  is  still  more  comiuon  than  in  early  life ;  it  is  met  with 
ID  rather  more  than  half  the  cases.  The  pulae  ia  rapid,  feeble,  and 
iiregidar ;  the  action  of  the  heart  tumultuous  and  jc^ging,  at  other 
times  weak  and  fluttering.  This  irregularily  of  the  heart's  action 
and  state  of  the  pulae,  together  with  some  oppression  of  the  chest, 
are  occasionally  the  first  symptoms  that  direct  attention  to  the 
inflammation.  Towards  the  end  of  March  1851,  in  an  obscure 
attack — obaciire  from  the  total  absence  of  pra;cordial  pain,  and  the 
complicated  nature  of  the  case — occurring  in  a  man  labouring 
uuder  albumiiuiria  with  chronic  empyema  of  the  riij/U  side,  it  was 
this  fluttering  and  palpitation  of  the  heart,  appearing  suddenly, 
that  suggested  the  invasion  of  the  disease,  the  existence  of  which 
was,  however,  only  verified  on  post-mortem  examination,  the  in- 
flammation being  limited  in  patches  to  the  posterior  segment  of 
the  sac.  Hope  mentions,  in  the  article  on  Pericarditis  in  the 
Cyclop,  of  Prac,  Med.,  that  from  similar  phenomena  Chomel 
correctly  diagnosed  the  supervention  of  the  disease  in  a  case  of 
typhus. 

Along  with  these  symptoms,  there  ia  more  or  less  febrile  reac- 
tion; but  the  disease  may  rapidly  advance  to  suppuration  and  the 
copious  deposition  of  lymph,  with  scarcely  any  heat  of  skin  or 
thirst  The  countenance  is  usually  pale  and  anxious ;  the  strength 
is  prostrated  early;  and  in  the  most  obscure  and  complicated  cases 
it  is  evident  tliat  the  patient  has  been  seized  with  some  serious 
disease.  When  cerebral  symptoms  occur,  they  are  almost  uni- 
formly of  ft  low  type,  such  as  are  observed  in  unemic  poisoning 
in  the  aged,  or  in  the  last  stage  of  many  of  their  exhausting 


Physical  Signs. — The  physical  signs  of  pericarditis  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  Without  a  thorough  appreciation  of  them, 
the  diagnosis  is,  in  very  many  instances,  impracticable.  The 
existence  of  the  disease  may  be,  in  the  language  of  Laennec, 
"divined"  or  guessed  at  by  the  functional  symptoms  when 
strongly  marked  and  grouped,  but  it  is  only  by  the  aid  of  tlie 
physical  signs  that  the  dic^osis  can  be  satisfactorily  established; 
by  them  alone  can  we  distinguish  it  from  pleurisy  or  inflamma- 
tion within  the  heart  itself. 

These  signs  do  not  materially  differ  from  what  we  ore  accus- 
tomed  tn  observe  in  adults.     Kffusion  takes  place  njore  rapidly  in 
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advanced  aga  Dulness  on  percussion  is  consequently  earlier  pre- 
sent ;  but  the  value  of  this  sign  is  somewhat  diminished  by  the 
frequent  coincidence  of  enlargement  of  the  heart  in  old  peopla 
Bulging  of  the  intercostal  spaces,  and  general  fulness  of  the  prse- 
cordial  region  are  seldom  witnessed.  Notwithstanding  the  attenu- 
ation of  the  aged,  and  the  favourable  state  of  the  chest  for  the 
detection  of  the  phenomenon,  the  wave-like  imdulating  motion 
sometimes  seen  in  cases  of  effusion  into  the  pericardium  in  youth 
and  manhood  has  escaped  my  observation.  In  only  one  instance  did 
it  at  all  appear  to  exist,  and  then  it  was  doubtful  The  attrition 
soimds  are  also  less  distinct  and  more  evanescent ;  indeed  they 
sometimes  never  occur,  or  are  now  and  then  but  very  faintly  if  at 
all  audible.  Since  these  sounds  do  not  cease  with  the  occurrence 
of  effusion,  but  according  to  Dr  Latham,*  are  generally  left  unal- 
tered, and  since,  to  borrow  the  words  of  Dr  Walshe,!  "  no  con- 
ceivable amount  of  fluid  will  of  necessity  totally  annul  them," 
their  shorter  duration,  more  frequent  absence,  and  more  obscure 
character  in  advanced  life  can  only  proceed  from  a  weaker  and 
more  irr^ular  action  of  the  heart,  imfavourable  to  their  high 
development  As  above  observed,  the  existence  of  old  adhesions 
interfere  with  the  production  of  friction-sounds,  and,  by  limiting 
efiusion,  diminish  the  area  of  the  praecordial  dulness.  But  another 
and  not  unfrequent  source  of  difficulty,  also  alluded  to  in  speaking 
of  the  senile  heart,  is  occasioned  by  the  overlapping  of  an  emphy- 
sematous lung,  eliciting  preternatural  clearness  on  percussion,  and 
by  the  accompanying  cooing  r&les,  entirely  masking  existing  peri- 
carditic  dulness  and  rubbing.  In  an  instructive  and  remarkable 
case,  presenting  in  a  man  seventy-five  years  of  age,  admitted  into 
the  infirmary  of  Chelsea  Hospital  on  the  27th  March  1851,  witli 
acute  bronchitis  and,  as  it  afterwards  turned  out,  haemorrhagic 
pericarditis,  the  disease  was  suspected  but  not  diagnosed,  owing  to 
these  causes,  though  the  pericardium  was  greatly  distended  with 
almost  pure  blood,  and  both  it  and  the  heart  covered  with  fibrine. 
It  may  be  easily  conceived  that  the  degree  of  the  friction-sound 
may  vary  with  the  character  of  the  effusion  in  respect  to  fluidity ; 
when  it  wholly  or  mainly  consists  of  blood,  it  is  likely  to  be  less 
sharp  and  distinct  than  where  it  is  simply  seroua     The  thicker 

♦  Loe.  «/.,  vol.  i.  pp.  ISO,  131. 

t  On  Diseases  of  the  Lungs  and  Heart,  first  ed.,  p.  441. 
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lymph  on  the  heart  ulsu,  the  more  obscure  is  it 
usually.  In  all  cases  it  is  essential  to  distinguish  between  old- 
stanillng  sounds  from  persisting  oi^;anic  lesions,  sometimes  imi- 
tating, and  that  very  closely  too,  pericardial  friction. 

Prognosis. — The  mortality  from  this  disease  is  very  considerably 
higher  in  advanced  life  than  at  other  periods.  In  the  young  and 
middle-aged  it  appears  to  be  "  neither  more  dangeroiia  nor  more 
diilicult  of  cure  than  pleurisy"  (Graves) ;  and  it  has  been  computed 
that,  taking  the  severe  and  mild  forma  together,  5  per  cent  woiild 
probably  be  a  near  approach  to  an  accurate  estimate  of  the  fatal 
cases.*  Bheumatic  pericarditis  is  much  less  dangerous  than  the 
non-rheiimatic  form  of  the  disease,  and  the  more  simple  the  attack, 
the  less  is  the  risk  of  life.  It  is  altogether  under  opposite  condi- 
tions that  the  inflammation  commonly  presents  itself  in  the  aged. 
Hence  its  greater  fatality — a  fatality  which  may  be  not  inaccurately 
estimated  from  the  fact  that  Dr  Ormerod  fomid  in  all  ages  916  per 
cent,  of  the  non-rheumatic  cases  were  fatal,  whereas  of  the  rheu- 
matic form  18  per  cent,  only  were  fatal ;  but  Dr  Gairdner's  expe- 
rience enables  us  to  give  a  still  more  favourable  view  of  this  variety 
of  the  disease,  since  he  states  that  during  upwards  of  six  years  of 
almost  constant  attendance  at  the  Edinburgh  Itoyal  Infirmaty  as 
physician,  he  had  not  had  imder  his  own  pei'sonal  care  a  single 
fatal  case  of  rheumatic  pericarditis,  and  of  pericarditis  without 
any  previous  disease  acute  or  chrouicf  No  doubt  slight  or 
limited  attacks,  eluding  discovery,  are  frequently  recovered  from ; 
but  it  is  perhaps  fair  to  conclude,  that  above  sixty  years  of  age, 
nearly  all  the  cases  that  come  under  observation  perish,  not  so 
much  from  the  disease  itself,  as  from  the  attendant  circumstoncea 
of  shattered  health,  the  co-existence  of  pleurisy,  pneimionia,  and 
structural  disease  of  the  heart  itself,  or  of  the  kidneya  Out  of  24 
cases  terminating  fatally,  the  youngest  of  whom  was  fifty-one,  the 
next  sixtj'-two,  and  the  oldest  eighty-four,  that  came  under  my 
observation,  death  happened  at  various  periods  between  two  days 
and  twentry-eight  or  thirty  days.  The  majority  were  carried  off 
within  a  fortnight.  Only  in  one  or  two  instances  did  the  period 
extend  to  four  or  live  weeks,  so  that  in  old  age  it  may  be  inferred 
the  disease  very  seldom  assumes  a  chronic  form,  either  (A  iivUio 
or  consecutively. 

•  0(>rrlinrd  on  the  Din.  of  the  Chest.  8.1  «(,,  \:  298.      t  0"  PericMditiii.  p.  2fl. 
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Treatment. — Generally  the  result  of  impaired  health,  seldom 
idiopathic,  often  an  accompaniment  of  pectoral,  renal,  or  cardiac 
disease,  sometimes  a  consequence  of  acute  or  chronic  gout,  occa- 
sionally of  so  mild  a  form  or  of  so  low  a  type  as  to  require  the 
utmost  penetration  to  discover  it,  at  other  times  of  so  acute  a 
character  as  to  obtrude  itself  on  the  most  inattentive,  now  attended 
with  high  febrile  reaction,  now  by  asthenic  symptoms — it  is 
obvious  that  each  individual  case  must  be  managed  according  to 
its  peculiarities,  its  associations,  and  the  degree  of  inflammatory 
action  or  vital  power. 

Except  in  vigorous  constitutions  and  acute  attacks,  venesection 
ought  very  rarely  if  ever  to  be  practised.  In  no  instance  occurring 
in  advanced  life  have  I  ever  had  occasion  to  employ  it  Under 
the  circumstances  adverted  to,  however,  topical  bleeding  by  leeches 
ought  seldom  to  be  omitted.  Mercury,  so  very  generally  regarded, 
until  recently  at  least,  as  a  most  important  if  not  an  essential 
remedy  in  the  treatment  of  acute  pericarditis  in  youth  and  middle 
age,  especially  in  the  rheumatic  form  of  the  disease,  is  more  fre- 
quently injurious  than  beneficial  in  advanced  life.  It  is  then  often 
contra-indicated  by  the  nature  of  the  attack,  and  the  character  of 
the  associated  maladies.  In  cachectic  states  of  the  system,  whether 
scorbutic  or  the  result  of  protracted  exhausting  diseases,  as  albu- 
minuria, no  other  remedy  is  so  likely  to  prove  hurtful,  and  it  is 
exactly  under  such  circumstances  that  the  disease  not  unfrequently 
occurs  in  the  aged.  Still,  in  the  more  simple  forms  of  the  disease, 
occurring  in  healthy  subjects,  and  originating  spontaneously,  with- 
out renal  complication,  gout,  or  a  depraved  condition  of  the  blood, 
its  mild  administration  sometimes  appears  to  avert  the  conse- 
quences of  the  inflammation,  and,  together  with  local  bleeding,  it 
constitutes  one  of  the  chief  means  in  all  severe  attacks  of  this 
kind.  In  ordinary  seizures,  we  must  trust  to  supporting  the 
powers  of  life,  the  internal  and  external  use  of  sedatives,  and 
counter-irritation.  Stimuli  are  usually  required  from  the  very 
onset,  sometimes  unsparingly;  but  whatever  tends  to  unduly 
excite  the  heart's  action  must  be  eschewed.  Wherever  this  is 
excessive  and  unsubdued  by  the  local  abstraction  of  blood,  smearing 
the  region  of  the  heart  with  the  extract  of  belladonna  has  occasion- 
ally an  excellent  effect.  Opium  is  the  chief  remedy  on  which  we 
may  rely  in  mitigating  pain,  whether  it  be  continuous  or  of  a  neu- 
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ralgic  character;  and  in  cases  where  this  is  a  prominent  feature,  we 
should  not  hesitate  to  prescribe  it,  short  of  narcotism.  Nothing  is 
more  exhausting  in  this  complaint  than  violent  pain,  and  to  alleviate 
it  we  must  run  many  risks.  Opium  will  not  only  mitigate  it,  but 
will  support  the  strength,  and  is  a  valuable  antiphlogistic  in  these 
cases.  So  is  colchicum,  and  it  may  often  be  employed  with  advan- 
tage where  neither  blood-letting  nor  meicury  is  advisabla  A 
blister  should  be  placed  on  the  chest  a  short  distance  from  the 
region  of  the  heart,  so  as  not  to  interfere  with  the  subsequent 
exploration  of  that  organ,  and  to  admit  of  the  application  of  leeches 
should  this  be  deemed  requisite.  Gouty  attacks  should  be  encoun- 
tered by  leeching,  occasional  calomel  purgatives,  Dover's  powder, 
with  the  acetous  extract  of  colchicum,  and  vesicatories  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  heart  If  the  kidneys  are  afiTected,  we  can 
hardly  look  for  recovery ;  still  we  should  not  despair,  nor  omit 
such  means  as  the  degree  of  the  pericarditic  inflammation  requires 
and  suggests.  Blistering,  occasional  diuretic  purgatives,  and  digi- 
talis, with  tonics,  are  then  the  principal  remedies. 
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CHAPTER    111. 

ENDOOABDITIS. 

Causes. — ^This  disease  is  less  frequent  in  advanced  life  than  the 
fonner,  but,  like  it,  it  is  often  overlooked,  and  still  more  obscure 
and  more  generally  latent  As  an  acute  affection — and  Sokitansky 
seems  to  regard  it  as  only  occurring  as  such — it  is  almost  always 
met  with  engrafted  on  chronic  lesion  of  the  heart,  particularly  of 
its  valvular  apparatus.  These  are  predisposing  causes,  and  are  in 
themselves  very  generally  consequences  of  a  persistent  form  of  the 
disease,  or  of  repeated  acute  attacks,  each  still  further  altering  the 
normal  condition  of  the  affected  membrane,  and  destroying  or 
impairing  the  integrity  of  the  valves. 

In  declining  life,  endocarditis  is  generally  met  with  in  gouty 
subjects,  or  in  people  whose  constitutions  have  been  damaged  by 
habits  of  intemperance.  I  have  seen  it,  or,  to  speak  more  accu- 
rately, I  have  suspected  it  in  several  instances  when  I  had  every 
reason  to  believe  the  attacks  were  independent  of  previously  exist- 
ing structural  change,  occurring  in  aged  individuals  perpetually 
imder  the  stimulus  of  fermented  liquors,  who,  on  being  removed 
from  situations  exposing  them  to  temptation,  ceased  to  exhibit 
the  supposed  phenomena  of  the  disease,  leaving  no  doubt  in  my 
mind  that  in  these  cases  at  least  the  exciting  or  perpetuating 
cause  was  drunkenness.  As  endocarditis  is  seldom  fatal  in  the 
acute  stage,  this  must  rarely  be  susceptible  of  proof,  but,  in  the 
cases  referred  to,  and  in  others  in  which  the  disease  was  either 
primary  or  secondary,  the  following  were  the  symptoms  which  in 
my  opinion  authorised  the  diagnosis. 

Syinptmm, — ^A  sudden  attack  of  palpitation  of  the  heai-t,  with 
irregular  action  or  intermission,  and  a  sense  of  oppression  about 
the  organ  seldom  amounting  to  pain  ;  much  difficulty  of  breathing, 
slight  febrile  reaction,  prostration  exceeding  what  the  local  dis- 
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tress  might  uidicate,  quickness,  sometuues  with  irritability  of  the 
pulse;*  a.  soft,  obscure  blowing,  with  the  first  sound  limited  to 
the  prjecordial  region,  or  but  very  faintly  heai-il  in  the  aorta, 
diminished  sharpness  of  the  second  sound,  and  the  absence  of  the 
rational  and  physical  signs  of  pericarditis.  Still  the  diagnosis  is 
often  incomplete  and  very  peridexing.  Where  the  endocordial 
murmurs  are  sufficiently  developed  to  follow  the  current  of  blood, 
the  difficulty  may  be  considered  removed. 

Like  pericarditis,  endocarditis  is  occasionally  coincident  with 
acute  bronchitis,  but  oftener  with  pneumonia.  Dr  Taylorf  has 
clearly  established  its  very  fretiuent  dependence  on  Bright's  dis- 
ease of  the  kidneys.  In  old  persons,  the  circumstances  under 
which  it  appears  are  very  similar,  if  not  identical,  with  those  pro- 
ducing pericarditis  at  this  period  of  lifa  I  shall  perhaps  returu 
to  this  question  in  considering  valvular  disease  of  the  heart,  and 
speak  of  the  connection  of  endocarditis  with  gout.  Gout  and 
intemperance  appear  more  frequently  to  conduce  to  it  than  to 
pencarditis.  Genei-ally  the  iuf  amniation  assumes  a  sub-acute  or 
chronic  form,  and  ends  in  fibrinous  vegetations,  or  thickening  and 
puckering  of  the  valvea  engaged.  On  other  occasions  the  endo- 
cardium ulcerates,  and  the  ulceration  sometimes  extends  into  the 
substance  of  the  heart,  giving  rise  to  true  or  partial  aneurism,  or 
the  valves  are  perforated  and  their  efficiency  completely  destroyed. 
In  a  case  of  this  nature  falling  imdcr  my  care  several  years  ago, 
occurring  in  a  man  seventy  years  of  age,  there  seemed  reason  to 
believe  that  the  disease  was  not  of  more  than  ten  days'  duration. 
One  of  the  aortic  valves  was  found  entirely  destroyed  at  its  base 
by  a.  well-defined  erosion.  Excessive  difficulty  of  breathing,  with 
palpitation,  were  the  principal  symptoms  on  admission  into  tlie 
Infirmary,  and  Lasted  till  the  end.  The  man  had  previously  been 
apparently  in  good  health,  and  free  from  any  cardiac  disorder. 
He  died  in  a  fit  of  intense  dyapncea.  No  bruit  was  discovered  in 
this  case.  Perhaps  the  rupture  of  the  valve  coincided  with  the 
attack  in  his  breathing  which  caused  him  to  seek  advice ;  and  a 

•  Dr  Tajlor  <Mecl.  Ch.  Ttans.,  voL  nviii.  p.  486)  has  obaorred  tbe  pulse  Ut 
becmne  dtdiUdlt)  Uu  friqtiait  onA  larjg.  ttoA  ILia  la  porhapi  occuionaUy  the  cmc 
■rliera  tho  licATl  u  greully  oppressed  and  ofaetractod  in  iU  fnnction  by  the  Tomia- 
lion  of  polypi.  At  no  period  of  life,  bowevei.  h«»e  1  obBeryed  thi»  elowaem  of  the 
imtse  at  tlio  beginning  of  llie  dlsuue,  nor  iloca  Dr  Wi>l«he  appear  to  Lnve  met  it. 

t  Mod.  (.'h.  TrM«..  »ol,  ixriii.  p.  547. 
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further  opening  in  tlie  diseased  valve  may  have  induced  the  last 
paroxysm,  which  carried  him  off.  The  endocardium  adjoinim;  the 
Sc  orifice,  and  part  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the  aorta  itself, 
were  faintly  but  visibly  injected.  The  rest  of  the  heart  seemed 
healthy. 

Treatment. — ^This  differs  in  no  wise  from  that  of  pericarditis. 
Perfect  repose  of  mind  and  body,  the  occasional  application  of 
leeches  to  the  pnecordial  region  where  there  is  pain  or  marked 
dyspnoea,  the  cautious  administration  of  mercury  where  it  is  not 
contra-indicated,  counter*irritation  around  the  vicinity  of  the 
heart,  and  in  gouty  cases  the  use  of  colchicum,  constitute  the 
chief  means  of  treatment  Violent  palpitation  and  rapidity  of  the 
pulse  must  be  met  by  friction  with  the  belladonna  ointment  and 
moderate  doses  of  digitalis.  Present  danger  to  life  is  less  to  be 
apprehended  in  recent  attacks  than  the  damaging  effects  of  the 
disease  on  the  valve&  Mercury  or  the  iodide  of  potassium  offers 
the  safest  guard  against  these  effects;  but,  generally  speaking, 
a  bellous  murmur  remains  behind  even  in  the  most  favourable 
cases. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 


ORGANIC  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEART. 


Chronic  organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  great  vessels  are 
notoriously  common  to  the  old  of  both  sexes.  In  their  immediate 
or  remote  consequences,  the  former  cause  the  death  of  a  vast 
number  of  men  and  women  between  fifty  and  seventy  years  of 
age.  Aneurism  seems  to  be  chiefly  prevalent  between  forty  and 
fifty,  but  is  occasionally  observed  in  very  old  peopla  With  the 
advance  of  life,  after  fifty,  a  perfectly  normal  state  of  the  walls, 
valves,  and  orifices  of  the  heart  is  the  exception,  though  structural 
changes  often  exist  without  compromising  the  health  or  declaring 
themselves  by  any  of  the  physical  signs  of  disease.  Nay,  it  is 
indeed  wonderful  how  often  we  find,  on  post-mortem  examination, 
evidences  of  extensive  organic  alterations  in  the  heart  of  the  old, 
where,  owing  to  the  entire  absence  of  the  usual  symptoms  of 
cardiac  disease,  dyspnoea,  palpitation,  &c.,  their  very  existence  had 
remained  unsuspected. 

The  prevalence  of  serious  disease  of  the  heart  with  the  advance 
of  life  is  very  clearly  shown  in  the  reports  of  the  Eegistrar-CJeneraL 
Exclusive  of  pericarditis  and  aneurism,  the  deaths  in  the  metro- 
polis from  "diseases  of  the  heart,"  &c.,  dmdng  the  year  1855,*  at 
(liiferent  periods  of  life,  were  as  follows  : — 
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Thus,  with  a  decrease  in  the  number  living,  there  appears  to  be 
an  absolute  and  steady  increase  in  the  mortality  from  heart-disease 
from  the  thirty-fifth  to  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  age.     Tliis  fact  is 


*  Eighteenth  Ann.  Rep.  Regintrar-General,  p.  126. 
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rendered  still  more  obvious  by  a  table  at  page  456  of  the  fifth 
annual  report,  calculated  with  reference  to  the  population  at  the 
different  periods  of  life.  In  that  table,  it  is  shown  that  out  of 
1,000,000  living  under  the  age  of  fifteen,  there  died  annually  in 
the  metropolis,  in  the  two  years  1840-41,  from  diseases  of  the 
heart,  183 ;  at  fifteen  and  under  sixty,  491 ;  and  at  sixty  and 
upwards,  2136.  Considerable  as  the  mortality  is  from  cardiac 
disease  between  the  forty-fifth  and  the  seventy-fifth  year,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  still  greater  than  stated  in  these  reports, 
many  persons  dying  with  hydrothorax  and  asthma,  and  returned 
imder  these  heads,  TifkQ,  were  greater  precision  observed,  ought 
imdoubtedly  to  be  classed  imder  diseases  of  the  heart,  the  effusion 
into  the  chest  and  the  difficulty  of  breathing  being  often  merely 
symptomatic  of  the  cardiac  affection. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  describe  the  various  lesions  met  with 
in  the  heart  of  aged  persons,  whether  situated  in  the  orifices  or 
walls  of  the  organ.  The  limits  I  have  assigned  to  myself  even 
hardly  admit  of  an  outline  of  this  vast,  intricate,  and  difficult 
subject,  comprising,  as  it  does,  every  variety  of  structural  disease, 
from  mere  thickening  of  the  valvular  apparatus,  or  simple  hyper- 
trophy of  the  ventricles,  to  the  most  complicated  alterations  in 
the  various  textures  of  the  heart,  and  obvious  deviations  in 
the  relative  capacity  of  its  different  cavities  and  apertures.  Nor, 
in  strictly  adhering  to  nature,  does  it  admit  of  very  clear  exposition. 
It  suits  the  purpose  of  lecturers  and  systematic  writers  to  describe 
these  changes  and  their  physical  signs  with  distinctness,  apart  from 
each  other;  but  at  the  bed-side  the  practitioner  generally  encounters 
them  combined  in  various  degrees  and  conditions,  so  interwoven 
as  hardly  to  admit  of  methodical  arrangement  without  violence. 
The  best  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  heart  in  the  English  or  any 
other  language — ^the  best,  because  it  truly  depicts  things  as  they 
arise  and  exist — is  nearly  devoid  of  this,  as  nearly  as  it  could  be 
without  confusion,  and  without  the  certainty  of  bewildering  and 
repelling  the  reader. 

To  return  to  our  subject.  It  is  in  advanced  life  esi^ecially  that 
we  meet  with  chronic  changes  in  tlie  orifices,  valves,  and  parietes 
of  the  heaxt  in  their  most  marked  forms.  Calcareous  depositions 
on  the  valves,  cancerous  degeneration,  primary  and  secondary, 
softening  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  structure,  partial 
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anearisms  ami  rupture  of  the  heart  itself,  are  almost  peculiarly 
diseases  and  accidents  of  old  persoiia ;  white  it  is  in  them  that  we 
moat  frequently  encounter  that  still  obscure  but  singularly  severe 
and  interesting  malady,  depending  apparently  upon  a  variety  of 
oi^^ic  and  accidental  causus,  long  known  under  the  name  of 
angina  pectoris. 

Origin  and  CaiisM. — For  the  most  part,  the  structural  diseases 
of  the  heart,  occurring  iu  advanced  life  are  cumulative,  slowly 
arising,  and  progressing  with  age.  The  foundation  of  many  of 
them  is  no  doubt  laid  at  an  early  period,  in  adolescence  or  in 
manhood,  and  is  the  immediate  consequence  of  the  rheumatic 
diathesis.  The  retention  of  morbid  products  in  the  circulation, 
from  senile  imperfection  of  the  excretory  functions,  is  also  a 
fruitful  source  of  cardiac  irritation  and  disease  of  the  various 
testures  of  which  the  heart  is  composed.  An  albuminous  state  of 
the  urine,  with  its  usual  accompaniment  urea  in  the  blood,  de- 
(Kndent  on  granular  degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  seems  in  many 
cases  the  primary  and  conducing  cause  of  endocardial  inHamma- 
tion  and  of  hypertrophy.  The  frequency  of  these  sources  of  a 
vitiated  condition  of  the  blood  has,  on  various  occasions,  been 
alluded  to,  and  they  undoubtedly  powerfully  influence  the  heart 
— slowly  hut  effectually. 

In  numerous  instances  it  is  dltficult  or  impossible  to  assign  any 
cause,  and  we  are  forced  to  ascribe  the  changes  observed  to  a 
modilicatioii  of  the  nutrient  fmictiou  induced  by  the  progress  of 
life,  and  independent  of  infiammatory  action.  We  account  for 
the  acknowledged  and  frequently  hereditary  origin  of  cardiac 
disease,  by  similarity  of  constitution  or  similarity  of  the  oHgiuuI 
organism,  transmitting  the  same  liability  to  disease  under  exposure 
Ifl  the  ordinary  or  exciting  causes  eliciting  it.  The  connection 
Itetween  gout  and  valvular  disease  of  the  heait,  especially  that 
chronic  form  of  gout,  with  nodosity  of  the  smaller  joints,  called 
rheumatic  gout,  appears  to  be  more  than  occidental,  though,  from  the 
chronic  character  of  Wth  diseases,  this  is  less  susceptible  of  proof 
tbau  the  more  striking  connection  of  acute  articular  rheumatism 
with  endocarditis  and  [lericarditis,  the  very  frequent  forerunnej* 
of  organic  disease  of  the  heart  The  latter  association  is  neceo- 
aarily  very  rarely  observed  iu  advanced  life,  for  acute  rheumuttBm 
helongB  to  youth  and  manhood,  but  chnjiiic  gout  is  u  dim.!iuji'  of 
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that  period,  and  calcareous  deposits  in  the  valves  closely  resemble 
in  their  chemical  properties  the  tophaceous  formations  found  in 
the  joints  of  gouty  subjects.  Both  are  also  very  frequently  trans- 
mitted diseases,  individually  or  combined  Of  the  existence  of 
fimctional  arthritic  disorder  of  the  heart  no  one  entertains  any 
doubt,  whatever  may  be  the  opinion  of  the  precise  nature  of  the 
affection.  Nor  is  there  any  question  as  to  the  occasional  metas- 
tasis of  gout  from  the  extremities  to  the  central  organ  of  the  cir- 
culation ;  but  does  there  exist  a  chronic  subacute  form  of  gouty 
inflammation  attacking  more  especially  the  endocardium  ?  Various 
authors  have  attributed  the  calcareous  and  atheromatous  forma- 
tions met  with  in  the  arterial  system  of  the  aged  to  the  gouty 
diathesis,  and  this  opinion  is  especially  supported  by  German 
pathologists.  Dr  Wardrop*  has  also  very  ably  contended  that 
calcareous  or  cretaceous  deposits  on  the  valves  of  the  heart  are 
the  result  of  gouty  inflammation.  Without  entirely  subscribing 
to  the  views  and  opinions  of  this  author  r^arding  the  very  great 
frequency  of  arthritic  pericarditis  and  endocarditis  and  their  con- 
sequences, there  seems  strong  evidence  for  believing  that  endo- 
carditis especially  is  a  common  disease  in  gouty  subjects ;  and  1 
am  further  of  opinion,  that,  in  not  in  a  few  instances,  anomalous 
cardiac  symptoms  occurring  in  gouty  habits,  irrespective  of  phy- 
sical signs,  or  rather  of  murmurs,  and  therefore  generally  regarded 
as  functional,  depend  upon  a  low  degree  of  inflammation  attacking 
especially  the  valves  and  orifices  of  the  left  side  of  the  heart  On 
no  other  supposition  can  we  so  satisfactorily  account  for  the 
temporary  attacks  of  palpitation  with  breathlessness  and  febrile 
disturbance  to  which  gouty  subjects  are  liable,  and  this  supposition 
gains  further  confirmation  by  the  cardiac  symptoms  being  occa- 
sionally accompanied  by  a  bellows  murmur  disappearing  on  the 
cessation  of  the  fever,  on  the  restoration  of  the  normal  action  of  the 
heart,  and  especially  on  the  supervention  of  gout  in  a  joint.  In  a 
certain  number  of  old  gouty  subjects,  calcification  of  the  valves 
without  permanent  derangement  of  the  heart's  action  is  observed- 
The  cretaceous  or  calcareous  masses,  however,  predispose  to 
functional  disturbance,  and,  acting  as  so  many  thorns,  no  doubt 
are  occasionally  the  centre  ai*ound  which  partial  inflammations 
spring  up. 

*  On  Diseases  of  the  Huart,  p.  491,  &c.     London,  1861. 
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Valvular  Disease,  and  its  Cuitaequou^ca  on  the  Heart  itself. — Frani 
whatever  source  originating,  and  whatever  may  be  the  precise 
anatomical  lesion  of  the  valves,  whether  it  consists  in  thicken- 
ing, comigation,  perforation,  or  calcification,  so  long  as  they 
remain  etticient,  neither  obstructing  the  onward  flow  of  the  cur- 
rent of  blood,  nor  permitting  its  retrc^ression,  the  evidence  of 
these  changes  are  wanting.  Now,  very  frequently  the  changes 
adverted  to  ai-e  so  situated  as  to  leave  the  valves  in  every  way 
fitted  for  the  discharge  of  their  function.  This  is  more  especially 
true  in  regard  to  calcareous  formations,  which  are  generally  found, 
more  particularly  in  the  semilunar  valves  of  the  aorta  in  the  angle 
of  reflection,  more  rarely  at  the  free  margin.  Another  reason  why 
these  mosses  often  fail  to  produce  any  murmur,  is  that  they  are 
generally  limited  to  the  upper  aspect  of  the  valves,  which  con- 
sequently present  a  smooth  surface  to  the  advancing  wave  of 
blood,  and  thus  audible  vibrations  in  the  stream  are  effectually 
prevented, 

A  heart  thus  affected  may  continue  its  action  and  office,  as  far 
OS  we  can  tell,  with  regidarity  up  to  the  time  when  the  changes 
impair  or  destroy  the  efliciency  of  the  valves,  and  no  evil  con- 
settuences  may  be  observed.  But  a  heart  thus  damaged  is  liable 
to  functional  disturbance  from  trivial  causes ;  and  though  ab- 
normal sounds  may  be  absent,  the  walls  and  cavities  of  the  organ 
sooner  or  later  become  altered,  so  that  in  almost  all  cases  of  chronic 
valvular  disease,  the  substance  of  the  heart  itself  is  ultimately 
affecteii  It  ia,  however,  after  the  valvular  injury  has  proceeded 
the  length  of  impairing  the  efficiency  of  the  valve  or  valves  that 
disease  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart  is  usually  observed 
as  a  consequence  of  that  lesion.  The  same  pathological  law 
applies  to  this  organ  as  to  the  rest  of  the  hollow  viscera,  with 
some  variation  consonant  to  its  structural  peculiarities  and  func- 
tion. Commencing  at  the  right  side,  is  there  an  impediment  or 
contraction  at  the  tricuspid  valve,  the  corresponding  auricle  is 
then  thickened  and  dilated.  Does  it,  by  chance,  exist  in  the 
pulmi,nary  artery  or  its  branches,  the  right  ventricle  then  assumes 
the  same  changes.  Is  the  mitral  oritice  contracted,  then  the  left 
auricle  is  hypeHrophied  and  perhaps  dilated.  Is  the  obstruction 
in  the  aorta,  we  have  then  hypertrophy,  perhaps  with  dilatation 
of  the  left  ventricle.     If  the  alteration  in  the  valves  is  of  such  a 
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natui^  as  to  allow  free  regurgitation,  similar  variations  in  the  walls 
and  cavities  ensue ;  for  the  heart  itself  is  nearly  in  the  same  pre- 
dicament, whether  the  disease  of  the  valves  is  obstructive  or 
r^urgitant  and  embarrassed  in  its  action,  it  is  called  upon  for 
unwonted  exertion  to  maintain  the  equilibrium  of  the  circulation. 
Narrowing  of  the  orifices  leads  to  hypertrophy,  insufficiency  to 
dilatation.  In  the  former  case  the  contraction  of  the  auricle  or 
ventricle  is  prolonged  by  the  impediment ;  in  the  latter  it  may  be 
of  natural  duration,  but  the  cavity  behind  the  imperfect  valve  is 
never  thoroughly  emptied,  or  being  emptied  it  is  immediately 
refilled,  during  the  diastole,  by  the  return  of  a  portion  of  the  blood 
which  it  had  sent  forward,  and  by  receiving,  at  the  same  instant,  the 
natural  supply  from  the  venous  trunks  if  the  auriculo-ventricular 
are  the  valves  aifected,  or  the  ventricles,  if  it  is  the  arterial  valves 
that  are  insufficient  Thus  subjected  to  the  pressure  of  two 
opposite  contending  waves,  the  cavity  behind  the  imperfect  valve 
usually  becomes  dilated  and  hypertrophied,  both  abnormal  devia- 
tions being  provisions  to  counteract  the  effects  of  the  valvular 
disease, — ^the  thickening  of  the  walls  of  the  cavity  augmenting 
their  power,  and  the  enlargement  of  the  cavity  accommodating  the 
increased  quantity  of  blood  which  the  inadequacy  of  the  valves 
forces  it  to  receiva  The  hypertrophy  is  very  obviously,  at  least, 
a  conservative  effort. 

Hypertix)phy  and  dilatation  of  one  or  more  of  the  cavities  are 
then  ordinary  accompaniments  of  chronic  valvular  disease  of  the 
heart,  such  as  we  encounter  in  advanced  life.  Attenuation,  with 
or  x^dthout  dilatation,  is  also  observed,  but  the  opposite  state  of 
the  parieties, — viz.,  dilated  hypertrophy — ^is  what  is  usually  present, 
and  we  have  already  stated  that  general  enlargement  of  the  heart 
is  so  common  that  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  physiological  attribute 
of  old  age. 

These  states  of  the  heart,  accompanying  valvular  imperfections, 
may  be,  and  often  are,  associated  with  flaccidity  of  the  muscular 
substance,  greatly  weakening  the  ventricular  or  auricular  contrac- 
tions,  and  disposing  to  passive  congestion  and  dropsy.  Of  the 
diseases  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  apart,  and  unconnected  with 
valvular  injury,  I  do  not  here  speak.  Hypertrophy,  with  dilatation, 
is  so  generally  associated  with  valvular  disease  in  elderly  persons, 
that  where  it  is  found  the  other  is  seldom  absent.     According  as 
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the  walls  are  hj-pertrophied  or  attenuated,  the  propulaix-e  power  of 
Ibe  organ  is  increased  or  diminished.  The  union  of  either  of  these 
conditions  of  the  walls  of  the  heart,  with  dilatation  of  its  cavities, 
modifies  its  action,  and  this  is  still  further  affected  when  softening 
co-exista.  A  large  flabby  heart,  where,  with  hypertrophy  and  dila- 
tation, or  attenuation  with  dilatation,  the  muBciilar  structure  is  in 
a  state  of  fatty  degeneration,  is  nearly  unequal  to  ita  function.  If, 
in  addition  thereto,  valvular  impediment  exists,  the  complication 
ia  formidable  and  hopeless.  The  ventricular  contractions  ai*  then 
excessively  irregular  and  feeble.  A  mere  fluttering,  if  any,  is  per- 
ceptible. The  sj-mpt^jms  of  cardiac  disease  are  indubitable  and 
distressing.  IjeAth  is  earnestly  prayed  for,  and  happily  it  is 
soldoni  far  distant 

The  mitral  and  aortic  orifices  are  singularly  prone  to  disease,  and, 
AS  a  consequence  of  this,  the  walls  and  cavities  of  the  left  side  are 
more  generally  affected  where  disease  is  limited  to  one  side ;  but 
with  the  lapse  of  time,  disease  originating  in  the  left  side  involves 
the  right  wails  and  cavities,  and  vice  versa. 

Disease  of  the  mitral  or  aortic  valves,  or  disease  of  the  aorta 
itself,  is  assuredly  the  most  fre(iuent  primary  lesion  in  disease  in- 
volving the  walls  and  cavities  of  the  left  half  of  the  heart  Disease 
of  the  right  side,  limited  to  this  side,  is  more  frequently  due  to 
chronic  aflections  of  the  lungs,  especially  emphysema  and  chronic 
bronchitis.  Emphysema,  it  may  here  be  remarked,  is  very  often 
hereditary,  and  thuj)  we  have  another  .source,  and  a  frequent  one, 
too,  of  hereditary  cardiac  disease.  Gout  may  be  regarded  aa 
oSectiug  the  left  side  of  the  heart  especially,  emphysema  the 
right ;  the  former  by  developing  valvular  disease,  the  latter  by 
impeding  the  circulation  in  the  lungs.  Emphysema  and  bronchitis 
are  usually  combined.  Both  obstruct  the  pulmonary  circulation 
and  demand  undue  action  of  the  right  ventricle,  which  sooner  or 
later  ends  in  tliickening  with  dilatation  of  its  cavity,  and  a  cor- 
responding alteration  in  the  auricle,  perhaps  mainly  attributible 
to  regui^tation  through  the  tricuspid  valve.  Individuals  thus 
circumstanced  afford  unequivocal  evidf^uce  of  cardiac  disease  at  all 
times,  but  it  is  on  the  superventiou  of  acute  attacks  of  bronchitis 
that  they  suffer  intensely,  awl  scarcely  a  viutvr  passes  that  life  is 
not  in  great  peril 

Pulmonary  disease  is  not.  however,  the  sole  cause  of  disease  of 
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the  right  side  of  the  heart,  any  more  than  are  the  causes  I  have 
enumerated  the  sole  causes  of  disease  of  the  left  sida  The  ex- 
citing cause  of  the  fonner  is  usually,  nevertheless,  a  persistent 
bronchitis,  aggravated  by  atmospheric  changes,  and  is  therefore 
more  generally  observed  or  intensified  in  the  winter  season.  The 
exciting  causes  of  disease  of  the  left  side  are  as  uniformly  such  as 
influence  the  circulation  mainly,  and  it  appears  with  almost 
equal  frequency  at  any  season  (Ritchie). 

The  tricuspid  valve  is  comparatively,  with  reference  to  the 
mitral  valve,  exempt  from  disease  of  its  structure,  but,  as  has 
been  shown,  it  appears  to  be  a  natural  attribute  of  this  valve  to 
permit  a  certain  amount  of  reflux.  If  from  any  cause,  as  for 
example,  shortening  of  the  cordea?,  tendine^,  or,  as  Sokitansky 
conjectures,  lost  or  diminished  power  of  the  muscular  columns 
from  rigidity,  softening,  &c.,  the  valve  is  rendered  still  less  eflScient, 
engorgement  of  the  auricle  follows,  and  the  inadequacy  becomes 
at  once  a  source  of  dextral  disease  of  the  heart  InefSciency  of 
this  valve,  however,  is  more  generally  an  effect  of  gradual  dilata- 
tion of  the  right  ventricla  Blackiston  found  dilatation  of  the 
tricuspid  orifice  in  91  out  of  105  cases  of  dilatation  of  this  ven- 
tricle, and  in  10  cases  without  that  of  the  latter  ;  in  4  cases  it  was 
also  joined  with  a  diseased  state  of  the  valves.  The  dilatation 
was  not  noted  imless  the  circumference  exceed  five  inches  in  the 
male,  and  four  and  a  half  in  the  female.*  The  same  author  observes 
that  disease  of  this  orifice  is  often  over-looked,  and  that,  contrary 
to  the  generally  received  opinion,  it  is  as  liable  to  disease  as  the 
mitral  orifice."!'  A  large  number  of  the  cases  from  which  he  drew 
this  inference  appear  to  have  presented  in  persons  advanced  in 
life.  Widening  of  the  auriculo-ventricular  orifices,  it  should  be 
observed,  is  a  common  consequence  of  old  age,  and  is  one  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  senile  heart. 

Signs  and  Symptoms  of  Valvtdar  Disease, — It  has  been  supposed 
that  valvular  disease  in  advanced  life  is  more  difficult  of  detection 
than  similar  disease  occurring  at  an  earlier  period.  For  this 
opinion  there  seems  to  be  no  foundation.  Valv-ular  disease  can 
only  be  discovered  when  it  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  cause  abnormal 
vibrations  in  the  current  of  the  blood.  It  is  obvious  that  the 
physical  signs  may  be  entirely  absent,  even  where  the  valves  are 

*  Ia)c,  dU,  p.  212.  t  Iak.  ciL,  p.  211. 
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greatly  altered,  jTovideJ  they  still  discharge  their  office  with  toler- 
able regularity.  As  the  lesions  adverted  to  are  generally  of  vei^- 
alow  growth,  years  may  elapse  ere  the  valvular  function  is  damaged  ; 
once  destroyed,  the  physical  signs  of  disease  are  as  clearly  de- 
veloped in  advanced  life  ns  at  any  other  epoch-  Mere  weakness, 
however,  of  the  heart's  action  from  genei-al  debility,  attenuation, 
flaccidity,  softening,  or  fatty  degeneration  of  its  parietes,  will  pre- 
vent the  evolution  of  abnormal  sounds,  or  suspend  them  for  a  time. 
It  is  also  well  known  that  these  signs  are  not  always  present  in  con- 
firmed valvular  disease,  even  with  hypertrophy  and  augmented 
power  of  the  heart,  that  aft«r  a  time,  and  up  to  a  certain  time  only, 
are  they  evolved.  They  occasionally  entirely  cease  with  the  progress 
of  the  lesion,  and  never  return,  or  return  only  during  imdue  action 
of  the  heart,  or  with  unrecognised  \'ital  conditions,  thus  imitating, 
in  their  intcnniasion,  functional  disorder  of  the  organ  with  tempo- 
rary abnormal  sounds.  Dr  Latham,*  alluding  to  the  frequent 
absence  of  physical  sounds  in  obstructive  valvular  di.sease,  has 
well  ob3er\ed,  "  when  endocardial  murmurs  result  from  diseased 
valves,  there  are  two  agents  engaged  in  proilucing  them,  viz.,  the 
mechanical  obstacle  which  the  lilooil  encounters,  and  the  blood 
itself  It  is  from  unusual  vibration  among  the  particles  of  the 
blood  that  the  unusual  sound  immediately  proceeds  ;  but  it  is  the 
obstacle  which  sets  the  conflict  agoing.  Now  the  sound  must  he 
in  proportion  to  the  vibration,  and  the  vibration  ia  in  proportion  to 
the  amount  of  the  obstacle  and  the  quantity  of  the  blood  and  the 
rate  at  which  it  circulates  taken  together.  Thus  the  endocardial 
murmur  becomes  louder  and  louder  while  the  valvular  disease  ia 
upon  the  increase,  as  long  as  the  heart,  by  its  increasing  thickness, 
is  still  able  to  force  a  large  current  of  blood  through  a  moderately 
contracted  orifice.  But  the  endocardial  munniir  becomes  fainter 
and  fainter,  and  at  length  ceases  altogether  as  the  valvular  disease, 
by  its  further  increase,  goes  on  still  to  narrow  the  orifice,  and  the 
ventricle,  with  all  its  increasing  thickness,  can  only  force  the  blood 
through  it  in  a  more  and  more  slender  stream." 

When  organic  valmlar  murmurs  exist,  the  dififerential  diagnosis 
is  usually  far  from  difficult.  Occasionally,  however,  it  is  impos- 
sible to  pitch  upon  the  valve  affected,  and  to  assert  with  confidence 

•  On  lliBcose  of  thp  tleurt,  toI  i.  ]•.  M. 
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the  mechanical  effect  of  the  lesion.  Nor  can  the  precise  anato- 
mical alteration  be  ascertained  by  any  peculiarity  in  the  tone  or 
quality  of  the  murmur — we  cannot  announce  by  the  nature  of  the 
bruit,  whether  this  is  rasping,  sawing,  soft,  or  blowing — ^what  the 
lesion  consists  in,  whether  in  calcareous  or  osseous  deposit,  warty 
vegetation,  adhesions,  perforations,  &c. ;  though,  as  life  advances,  it 
is  safe  to  conclude,  where  the  normal  sounds  are  pennanently  dis- 
placed by  murmurs,  that  the  valve  or  valves  engaged  in  their 
production  are  calcified,  more  especially  if  the  seat  of  the  lesion 
is  at  the  mouth  of  the  aorta,  for  that  is  by  far  the  most  common 
alteration.  But  nicety  in  diagnosis,  as  regards  the  exact  seat  and 
essential  nature  of  the  valvular  disease,  is,  after  all,  of  less  import- 
ance to  the  practical  physician  than  the  more  readily  acquired 
knowledge  of  the  strength  or  weakness  of  the  heart's  action,  and 
the  remote  effects  of  the  disease  upon  various  organs.  Practically 
it  matters  not  whether  it  is  sitoiated  in  the  mitral  or  aortic  valves, 
or  in  both  ;  or  whether  it  is  in  the  tricuspid  or  pulmonary  valves, 
or  in  both.  The  treatment  is  uninfluenced  by  this  accuracy  in 
diagnosis.  We  are  guided  more  by  the  accompanying  symptoms, 
and  the  condition  of  the  walls  of  the  organ,  than  by  the  associated 
valvular  lesion,  which  is  virtually  ignored  in  the  selection  of  reme- 
dial means,  and  having  ascertained  which  half  of  the  heart  is 
chiefly  affected,  whether  this  mainly  consists  in  hypertrophy  or 
dilatation,  and  whether  the  contractile  power  of  the  ventricle  is 
augmented  or  diminished,  we  have  arrived  at  much  more  important 
information  in  relation  to  the  medical  treatment.  In  these  views 
T  find  myself  supported  by  various  clinical  teachers  and  practical 
writers,  more  especially  by  the  lamented  Dr  Richie,  in  his  valuable 
papers  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart  in  the  "Glasgow  Medical  Journal," 
and  Dr  Blakiston,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Diseases  of  the  Chest,"  has, 
very  nearly  in  the  same  language  I  have  employed,  pointed  out  the 
inutility  of  over-refinement  in  diagnosis.  It  would,  moreover,  be 
out  of  place,  however  laudable  or  successful  the  attempt  in  this 
general  outline  of  the  diseases  of  the  heart,  to  detail  the  physical 
phenomena  characterising  the  lesions  of  the  different  valves  and 
orifices,  more  especially  as  they  do  not  essentially  vary  from  what 
is  observed  in  the  adxilt.  As  a  general  rule  it  may,  however,  be 
stated,  in  order  to  refresh  the  reader's  memory,  that  a  bruit  with 
the  first  soimd  is  indicative  of  obstructive  disease  of  the  aortic  or 
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pulmonary  valves,  or,  secondly,  of  regurgitant  disease  of  the  mitral 
or  tricuspid  valve.  In  obatracUve  disease  of  either  arterial  orifice' 
the  bruit  follows  the  course  of  the  vessel ;  in  regiu^taut  disease 
of  either  auriculo-ventricular  orifice,  it  runs  along  the  walla  of  the 
heart,  and  is  chiefly  discernible  at  its  apex ;  a  systolic  miinnur, 
running  from  between  the  second  and  third  rib  on  the  right  side, 
up  beliind  the  sternum,  sometimes  audible  in  the  carotids,  point 
out  contraction  of  the  aortic  orifice :  a  systolic  murmur,  proceeding 
from  the  same  point  on  the  left  side,  and  propagated  towm-ds  the 
left  axilla,  indicates  contraction  of  the  pulmonary  orifice,  more 
eflpecially,  if,  as  Dr  Latham  observes,  it  be  not  heai-d  at  all  in  the 
carotids.  The  greater  strength  of  the  left  ventricle  is  a  chief  cause 
of  systolic  murmurs,  being  more  distinct  when  proceeding  from 
disease  on  this  side  of  the  heart  A  bmit  with  the  second,  or 
diastolic  sound,  is  indicative  of  regurgitant  disease  of  either  arte- 
rial orifice,  or  of  obstructive  disease  of  either  auriculo-ventricular 
orifice,  and  is  propagated  in  the  course  of  the  vessels,  or,  when 
caused  by  tricuspid  or  mitral  contraction,  towards  the  ai>ex  of  the 
heart  Mitral  regurgitation  is  immediately  productive  of  engorge- 
ment of  the  left  auricle,  and  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  cir- 
colation,  by  preventing  the  free  return  of  blood  from  the  lungs. 
Permanent  congestion  of  the  bronchi,  occasional  haemoptysis,  pul- 
monary apoplexy,  pneumonia,  and  severe  paroxysms  of  difBculty 
of  breathing  (cardiac  asthma),  are  common  consequences ;  but 
mitral  regurgitation  frequently  exists  in  a  marked  degree  without 
bronchial  irritation  and  1-S.les,  and  in  its  simple  state  the  disease 
may  last  for  years  without  inducing  dropsy.  The  respiration  is 
nevertheless  almost  always  somewhat  embarrassed.  A  period 
more  or  less  remote  arise-s  at  which  the  right  ventricle  becomes 
dilated,  perhaps  at  the  same  time  hypertrophied,  through  tlie 
persistent  obstruction  to  the  pulmonary  circulation.  Tricuspid 
regurgitation  ensues,  and  with  it  engorgement  of  the  systemic 
capillaries,  dropsy,  and  Iia?morrhages,  The  pulse  is  usually  fre- 
quent and  irregular  in  strength,  as  well  as  in  the  number  of  its 
beats.  Pain,  sometimes  of  a  dragging  kind,  is  occasionally  present, 
but  often  this  sjonptom  is  wholly  absent  The  supervention  of 
bronchitis  is  a  most  serious  complication,  though  a  copious  secre- 
tion from  the  bronchi  affords  signal  relief,  and  is  the  mode  nature 
frequently  adopts  to  remove  the  distressing  fits  of  shortness  ot 
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breath  to  which  the  patient  is  very  liable.  The  insufficiency  of 
the  mitral  valve  is  generally  accompanied  as  a  consequence  with 
simple  or  dilated  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  and  is  often 
associated  with  stricture  of  the  aortic  orifice,  in  which  case,  with  a 
strong  impulse,  we  have  a  systolic  murmur  at  the  base  of  the  heart, 
generally  propagated  up  the  sternum,  and  also  systolic  murmur  at 
the  left  apex. 

Stricture  of  the  aortic  orifice,  from  calcification  and  hypertrophy 
of  the  valves,  is  the  most  common  valvular  lesion  in  the  aged. 
More  or  less  insufficiency  usually  accompanies  this  state,  the  rigid 
valves  fitting  inaccurately,  and  permitting  regurgitation,  but  gene- 
rally so  partially  that  it  is  murmurless,  the  first  sound  alone  being 
abrogated  or  altered,  the  second  retaining  a  normal  character :  at 
the  same  time,  it  fails  to  produce  that  peculiar,  vibratory,  jarring, 
hammering  pulse,  with  vermiform  motion  of  the  superficial  arte- 
ries, so  chai*acteristic  of  aortic  incompetency  in  its  completeness. 

Tricuspid  constriction  and  r^urgitation  chiefly  affect  the  gene- 
ral circulation.  The  former  is  rare,  the  latter  common.  Imper- 
fection of  this  valve  occasions  venous  obstruction  and  engorgement 
of  the  extreme  capillaries,  with  their  consequences,  haemorrhages, 
and  dropsy  of  different  organs  and  tissues  remote,  perchance,  from 
the  respiratory  system.  Jugular  pulsation  or  distension,  when 
present,  is  a  valuable  sign  of  this  lesion.  Dilated  hypertrophy 
of  the  corresponding  ventricle  usually  co-exists.  It  is  in  these 
cases  especially  that  the  countenance  is  bloated,  the  lips  tumid 
and  livid,  and  the  eyes  congested.  Generally  associated  with 
pulmonary  or  bronchial  disease,  we  have  superadded  the  signs 
and  symptoms  of  these  diseases,  which  almost  always  assume  a 
prominent  character,  masking  the  cardiac  affection,  and  demanding 
the  immediate  aid  of  the  physician.  The  insufficiency  of  this 
valve  is  usually  unattended  by  murmur. 

Prognosis. — Although,  as  already  mentioned,  large  numbers  of 
old  people  are  carried  off  by  disease  of  the  heart,  still  the  prognosis 
is,  upon  the  whole,  more  favourable  in  the  aged  than  in  the  adult. 
We  do  not  look  for  cure  where  the  valves  are  changed  in  structure, 
the  orifices  dilated  or  contracted,  or  where  the  walls  and  cavities 
are  altered ;  but  organic  disease  of  the  heart  in  advanced  life  is 
almost  always  of  slow  growth,  sometimes  stationary,  and  many 
years  often  elapse  ere  it  tells  upon  the  system  or  affects  particular 
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organs.  Old  age  brings  with  it  an  amount  of  eecurity  which  is 
not  the  lot  of  the  young ;  and  not  iiufrequently  the  lesions  which 
in  youth  would  be  accompanied  with  continued  suffering,  are  now, 
owing  to  their  passive  nature,  the  diraiuiahed  activity  of  the 
organism,  and  a  blunted  susceptibility,  less  severe  in  their  conse- 
quencea.  Simple  enlargement  of  the  heart,  with  or  without  disease 
of  the  aortic  valves,  or  aorta  itself,  is  not  inconsistent  with  the 
prolongation  of  life  to  advanced  old  age.  It  would  even  be  easy 
to  adduce  numerous  instances  of  confirmed  valvular  disease,  with 
hypertrophy  and  dilatatiou,  generally  speaking  an  unfavourable 
combination,  in  persons  above  fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  who 
survived  many  years,  still  enjoying  life,  and  dying  of  some  other 
affection.  Dropsical  symptoms  from  cardiac  disease  are  usually 
regarded,  and  justly,  as  indicative  of  approaching  dissolution. 
Old  people,  however,  occasionally  recover  from  them  in  their 
highest  degree,  and  escape  again  and  again  for  several  years.  Ab 
a  general  rule,  otistructive  valvular  disease  of  either  arterial  nriiice 
is  less  serious  than  regurgitant  valvular  disease.  Littr^,  however, 
thinks  quite  the  reverse.*  In  both,  hypertrophy  of  the  con-es- 
ponding  ventricle  is  a  common  result,  and,  within  certain  limits,  a 
beneficial  change.  If  we  take,  for  example,  stricture  of  the  aoitic 
orifice,  the  hypertrophy  is  ohvioualy  advantageous,  by  increasing 
the  power  of  squeezing  the  blood  through  the  narrow  passage ;  but 
supposing  the  mitral  valve  patulous  and  the  left  ventricle  hyper- 
trophied,  unless  the  aortic  orifice  is  perfectly  free,  this  augmented 
power  becomes  a  source  of  mischief  Contraction  of  the  aortic 
orifice,  with  associated  hypertitiphy  of  tlie  ventricle,  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  the  mitral  valve,  constitute  a  series  of  lesions  frequently 
met  with  in  the  aged,  of  the  most  important  character,  accompanied 
with  i>ermanent  dyspnoea  from  engorgement  of  the  lungs,  and 
usually  terminating  speedily.  Stricture  of  the  aortic  orifice  fre- 
quently exists  in  old  people,  as  already  observed,  for  many  yean 
without  dyspncea  or  dropsy,  or  without  any  impairment  of  the 
general  health.  Examples  of  this  kind  have  been  recorded  or 
referred  to  by  Andral,-f  Neucourt.J  Blakiston,§  and  othera  Tlic 
last-named  writer  has  given  a  most  interesting  case  of  a  lady  in 
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her  eighty-fifth  year,  in  which  the  physical  signs  of  aortic  obstruc- 
tion, without  dyspnoea  or  dropsy,  had  lasted  for  fifteen  years  at  least 
She  was  then  well,  having  lost  palpitation,  which  had  formerly 
existed,  and  she  was  free  from  dyspnoea  or  oedema  of  the  feet. 
In  August  1841,  I  attended,  with  Mr  Williams  of  Bromley,  a 
general  officer,  sixty-six  years  of  age,  of  a  full  and  gouty  habit, 
and  in  early  and  middle  life  a  martyr  to  acute  rheumatism.  He 
was  then  suffering  from  angina  pectoris.  The  heart  was  enlarged, 
a  loud  bruit  de  scie  replaced  the  first  sound,  and  ran  up  behind 
the  sternum  into  the  carotids.  Being  partially  paraplegic,  he  had 
not  for  many  years  taken  exercise  such  as  was  likely  to  affect  his 
breathing.  He  was  not,  however,  supposed  to  have  any  affection 
of  the  heart  The  signs  of  aortic  constriction,  with  hypertrophy 
of  the  ventricle,  were  then,  for  the  first  time,  discovered.  How 
long  they  had  existed  is  uncertain,  but  fifteen  years  before  that  he 
had  experienced  temporary  symptoms  such  as  he  now  complained 
o£  On  recovering  from  the  attack  of  August  1841,  he  remained 
free  from  dyspnoea,  or  dropsy,  or  any  symptom  of  cardiac  disease, 
though  there  was  no  change  in  the  physical  signs.  He  died  six 
years  afterwards,  fix)m  a  complication  of  maladies  unconnected 
with  the  state  of  the  heart.  In  this  instance,  it  is  thus  verj- 
probable  that  latent  obstructive  valvular  disease  of  the  aorta  had 
existed  for  about  twenty  years.  In  another  instance,  also  occurring 
in  a  general  officer  of  robust  form,  now  eighty  years  of  age,  there 
is  a  permanent  rasping  bruit  with  the  first  sound  at  the  base  of 
the  heart,  distinctly  heard  several  inches  up  the  sternum.  To  my 
knowledge,  this  murmur  has  existed  seven  years.  His  former 
medical  attendant  had  accidentally  discovered  it  five  or  six  years 
before ;  yet  he  enjoys  perfect  health,  has  never  had  dyspnoea,  and 
is  capable  of  walking  several  miles  without  discomfort  or  fatigue. 
I  am  sure  he  is  perfectly  unaware  of  the  state  of  his  heart,  and 
long  may  he  be  kept  in  happy  ignorance.  Examples  of  the  same 
kind  are  far  from  unfrequent ;  and  though  we  more  rarely  meet 
with  regurgitant  disease  of  the  aortic  valves  or  of  the  miti-al  orifice 
unaccompanied  Mith  cardiac  symptoms,  years  sometimes  pass 
away  where  these  lesions  are  present,  and  yet  the  individual, 
under  favourable  circumstances,  continues  healthy.  From  the 
difficulty  of  establishing  the  existence  of  mitral  constriction 
during  life,  there  h&s  been  less  opportunity  of  testing  the  time  it 
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may  endure  without  serious  cousequences ;  but,  tlieoretii^ally,  it 
is  perhaps  at  an  early  period  productive  of  much  pulmonary  dia- 
tresa.  Tricuspid  constriction  is  also,  very  probably,  accompanied 
from  an  early  period  by  the  signs  and  symptoms  of  venous 
obstruction.  AndraJ  conjectures  that  in  persons  of  advanced  ag« 
affected  with  obstruction  of  the  aortic  oriiice  and  hypertrophy  of 
the  left  ventricle,  the  greater  slowness  of  the  circulation,  and 
the  diminution  of  the  entire  mass  of  the  blood,  prevents  injurious 
conBet^uences,  and  preserves  the  freedom  of  tlie  breathing,*  The 
immunity  referred  to  has,  however,  been  observed,  aa  in  the  cases 
(dxive  alluded  to,  in  plethoric  individuals  as  well  as  in  yoimg 
persons,  and  slowness  of  the  heart's  action  is  not  a  necessarj- 
accompaniment  of  these  alterations,  nor  characteristic  of  old  age. 
We  must  rather  seek  for  it  in  their  slow  progress,  where  progress 
is  made,  the  gradual  accommodatiou  of  the  system  thereto,  and 
the  compensatory  effect  of  the  associated  eulat^ement  of  the 
ventricle. 

It  should  he  observed  that,  as  in  the  adult,  so  in  old  age, 
murmurs  more  or  less  permanent  occasionally  occur  independently 
of  organic  valvular  disease,  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  which 
I  have  detailed  in  volume  xxxi.  of  the  "  Medical  Gazette."  In 
advanced  life,  however,  much  more  frequently,  a  persistent  bruit 
is  a  sign  of  existing  structural  alteration,  which  may  generally  be 
depended  on,  for  the  exceptions  are  rare  in  which  it  is  then  not 
positively  associated  with  valvular  disease 

Treatment. — The  several  diseases  adverted  to — viz.,  ohronic 
textural  changes  of  the  valves,  widening  or  constriction  of  the 
orifices,  alterations  iji  the  substance  of  the  heart,  mcluding 
hypertrophy  or  attenuation,  with  or  withoiit  dilatation  of  the 
cavities, — almost  all  come  before  us  in  advanced  life,  at  a  period 
of  their  history  when  they  have  nearly  or  fully  attained  their 
maximiim  development  Their  early  commencement  generally 
passes  imobserved ;  insidious,  often  entirely  latent  in  their  pm- 
gress,  they  are  not  unfrequently  first  discovered  on  the  super- 
vention of  a  catarrhal  attack,  on  the  occurrence  of  asthmatic 
symptoms,  or  on  the  appearance  of  cedema  with  slight  breathless- 
ness  arresting  attention.     Old  men  who  have  been  known  to  me 
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for  years,  who  have  seldom  or  ever  been  on  the  sick  list,  and 
liave  passed  with  their  comrades,  and  in  their  own  estimation,  as 
healthy,  have  thus  presented  themselves  with  advanced,  latent,  or 
unsuspected  valvular  disease  of  a  marked  stethoscopic  character. 
Cases  have  already  been  alluded  to  wherein  constriction  of  the 
aortic  aperture,  with  hypertrophy  of  the  left  ventricle,  have  existed 
for  many  years  without  local  ailment  or  derangement  of  the 
general  health ;  but  I  now  also  allude  to  a  much  more  formidable 
and  unfavourable  class  of  cases,  characterised  by  dilatation  of  the 
right  cavities  with  venous  obstruction ;  changes  and  eflTects  which, 
in  middle  life,  soon  occasion  unequivocal  distress,  but  which  in 
the  quiet  repose  of  old  age  may  exist  for  a  long  period  without 
serious  consequences,  until  a  pneumonic  or  bronchitic  inflamma- 
tion further  impedes  the  action  of  the  heart,  and  throws  back  upon 
the  various  organs  such  an  amount  of  blood  as  deranges  their 
functions,  ruptures  their  vessels,  or  ends  in  dropsy.  It  is  thus,  I 
repeat,  very  frequently  for  some  malady  apparently  imconnected 
with  the  heart  that  the  victim  of  its  diseases  first  solicits  advice, 
and  then  we  find  these  diseases  complicated  in  themselves,  and 
connected  with  various  affections  more  or  less  important 

Tlie  treatment  of  chronic  structural  disease  of  the  heart  itself, 
taken  isolatedly,  is  necessarily  palliative.  We  cannot  repair  rup- 
tured or  damaged  valves,  remove  degeneration,  or  restore  the  walls 
of  the  heart  or  its  cavities  to  their  normal  dimensions ;  but  some- 
thing, nay  much,  may  be  effected  by  proper  management  in 
arresting  their  progress  and  averting  their  consequences.  The 
age  has  passed  when  every  one  labouring  under  organic  disease 
of  the  heart  was  condemned  to  a  life  of  anxious  misery,  or  his  days 
were  numbered  as  necessarily  brief  and  uncertain.  Hope  then 
gave  way  to  despair,  and  the  feai-s  of  the  physician  were  too  often 
Idealised  by  well-meant  but  injudicious  advice  and  caution,  where 
already  the  unhappy  sufferer,  keenly  alive  to  every  new  sensation, 
ever  dreading  the  worst,  too  readily  caught  any  discouraging 
observation  from  such  a  source,  and  impressed  him  with  tenfold 
danger.  In  by  far  the  greater  majority  of  these  cases,  medicinal 
treatment  must  give  place  to  hygienic  measures,  and  among  the 
latter,  not  the  least  important  is  a  cheerful  assurance  based  on 
]>ractical  experience.     "The  effects,"  says  Stokes,*  "of  injudi- 

*  On  the  Diseases  of  the  Heart  and  Aorta,  p.  147. 
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ioualy  couuuitiucating  to  tbe  patient  that  Lis  heart  is  orgouically 
(Useaaed,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  an  ignorant  and  ilestmctive 
medication,  produces  that  very  condition  the  absence  of  wliioh 
has  been  the  patient's  chief  safety.  The  heart  becomes  irritable, 
iiTegular,  perhaps  excited,  and  it  is  then  no  wonder  that  the 
st/iriptoms  of  disease  are  superadded  to  the  aiyns."  The  sufi'erer 
should  not  only  be  encouraged,  but  every  measure  adopted  to 
preserve  or  improve  his  general  health.  Where  the  vital  energies 
lire  failing  thixjugh  natural  decay,  or  the  signs  and  symptoms  of 
diminished  power  of  the  heart  prevail,  a  generous  diet,  with  a 
moderate  allowance  of  wine,  ore  indicated.  Tonics,  especially 
quinine,  and  the  new  preparation  of  iron,  are  frequently  of  great 
service  in  improving  the  condition  of  the  blood,  in  sustaining  the 
strengtii,  and  enabling  the  enleehled  heart  to  maintain  the  vigour 
of  the  circulation.  They  may  occasionally  be  advantageously 
Loujoined  with  sedatives  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  irritable. 
Passive  exercise  is  generally  to  Vje  jireferred,  but  where  the 
breathing  is  not  embarrassed,  and  the  heart's  action  is  not  exces- 
sive, modemte  walking  is  more  beneficial  in  equalizing  the  circu- 
lation and  jjreventing  congestion  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  often  it 
source  of  great  discomfort  and  positive  mischief. 

If.  instead  of  diminished  power  with  general  debility,  the  oppij- 
site  states  are  observed,  if  with  a  constitution  and  habit  of  body 
still  possessing  some  of  the  attributes  of  earlier  life,  the  signs  and 
symptoms  of  hypertrophy  predominate  over  those  of  attenuation 
or  dilatation,  abstinence  from  stimulating  beveToges,  together  with 
the  avoidance  of  all  causes  of  undue  excitement  of  the  circulation, 
we  to  be  enjoined,  but  not  rigidly  enforced.  Any  attempt  to 
reduce  the  hj-pcrlrophied  heart  would  not  only  be  futile  but 
hurtful,  though  the  means  advised  may  keep  its  action  within 
just  boimds,  and  ward  off  injurious  consequences.  It  should  ever 
be  remembered,  that  hypertrophy  with  increased  power  is  almost 
invariably  a  conservative  change,  seldom  to  be  interfered  with, 
except  in  emergencies,  aud  then  cautiously.  As  a  general  rule, 
valvular  insufficiency  coutra-indicates  all  lowering  measures,  and 
constriction  seldom  requires  them. 

In  the  above  outline,  a  broad  principle  is  laid  down  for  the 
general  management  of  structural  disease  of  the  heart,  when  it 
rhlniiift   ilvtlf  on    our    nntirr    hy  •iriiiic   nf  i/*  rattmurl   symptoms 
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and  effects.  Wheie  the  action  of  the  organ  is  feeble,  a  sustain- 
ing regimen  with  tonics  is  advisable ;  vv^here  it  is  still  vigorous, 
moderation  in  diet  and  abstinence  from  stimulants  are  recom- 
mended. This  rather  Brunonian,  but  sound  and  convenient,  rule 
may  be  carried  further  in  the  treatment  of  cardiac  disease,  in 
various  states  of  combination  and  circumstances,  though  it  is  not 
universally  applicabla 

General  blood-letting  is  never  advisable  in  chronic  organic 
disease  of  the  heart,  except  as  a  purely  temporary  expedient, 
demanded  by  the  urgency  of  particular  symptoms,  aggravated  by, 
if  not  arising  from,  the  state  of  the  central  organ  of  the  circulation, 
as  in  certain  attacks  of  congestive  apoplexy.  It  is  seldom  safe, 
and  can  hardly  ever  be  ventured  on  in  cases  of  attenuation  with  or 
without  dilatation,  usually  declared  by  diminished  power;  but 
local  bleeding  may  sometimes  be  employed,  even  in  very  old 
people,  with  advantage  when  the  action  of  the  heart  is  fluttering, 
and  so  feeble  that  neither  its  impulse  nor  soimds  are  perceptible. 
Stimulants,  again,  are  occasionally  hurtful,  or  not  borne,  where, 
under  these  circumstances,  the  indications  for  their  exhibition 
appear  to  be  pressing.  A  flabby  or  weakened  heart  is  often  over- 
powered by  the  labour  it  has  to  perform ;  its  nutrient  and  efierent 
vessels  become  congested,  and  unable  to  discharge  its  contents 
with  its  usual  force,  weak  though  that  may  be,  a  universal  venous 
stagnation  ensues.  Relieve  this  by  appropriate  means,  by  a  few 
leeches  to  the  pnecordium,  by  mustard  cataplasms,  or  dr}'  cupping 
between  the  shoulders,  warmth  to  the  surface,  and  perhaps  a 
hydrogogue  purgative,  such  as  the  compound  powder  of  jalap, — 
then  stimulants,  previously  prejudicial,  are  now,  if  cautiously 
administered,  frequently  of  great  service.  These  are,  indeed,  as 
all  know,  among  the  most  difficult  cases  in  medicine  to  deal  with. 
If  we  bleed,  we  run  the  risk  of  depressing  the  heart's  action  and 
augmenting  the  general  congestion;  and  if  we  do  not  obtain  ready 
relief,  such  relief  as  powerful  means  can  alone  procure,  the  patient 
dies  asphyxiated,  and  on  examination  the  lungs  and  heart,  and 
all  the  great  viscera,  are  found  loaded  with  dark  blood.  But 
whatever  may  be  the  anatomical  condition  of  the  heart,  bleeding, 
and  above  all,  general  bleeding,  is  only  admissible  on  emergencies, 
such  emergencies  as  are  accompanied  with  great  distress  or  imme- 
diate danger  ;  and  while  we  imload  the  heart  by  letting  lose  one, 
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01'  more  ounces  of  blood,  we  must  often  at  the  same  time 
maintaiu  nervous  powers  by  administering  cordials  liberally. 

While  due  attention  ia  paid  to  these  general  principles  of  treat- 
ment chiefly  referable  to  the  heart  itself,  the  effects  of  its  lesions 
on  the  system,  or  on  the  different  oi^ans,  require  special  consider- 
ation ;  for,  in  a  large  proportion  of  cases,  the  remote  affections, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  are  of  great  moment,  and  on  their 
judicious  management  depends  the  comfort,  if  not  the  safety,  of 
the  patient 

Foremost  among  the  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  heart,  urgently 
calling  for  relief,  stands  dyspncea,  often  assuming  the  severest  form 
and  perilling  the  life  of  the  sufferer.  Paroxysms  of  this  nature  are 
generally  occasioned  by  an  increase  of  the  permanently  congested 
state  of  the  respiratory  organs  accompanying  mitral  regui^ita- 
tion,  or  are  tlie  consequence  of  an  a^ravation  of  the  bronchia] 
aftectiou  which,  with  an  emphysematous  condition  of  the  lungs, 
usually  coexist  with  disease  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  of 
which  it  is  as  frequently  the  sequence.  The  persistent,  passively 
congested  state  of  the  lungs  predisposes  to  iullammatory  attacks 
either  of  the  substance  of  the  lung  itself  or  of  the  mucous  tract. 
More  frequently  it  is  the  bronchial  membrane  that  is  attacked, 
but  pneumonia,  generally  interlobular,  is  common.  The  line  of 
demarcation  between  congestion  and  inflamtnation  is  in  these 
cases  often  faintly  marked.  lo  either  state,  however,  our  chief 
resources  are  local  bleeding,  sinapisms  to  the  chest,  dry  cupping, 
antispasmodics,  saline  diuretics, Snd  bydrogogue  purgatives.  But 
the  treatment  of  cardiac  astlima,  of  which  this  forms  a  part,  has 
already  been  considei^ed.  Flatulency  in  these  and  other  cases  is 
frequently  troublesome,  and  is  to  bo  met  by  great  attention  to 
diet,  counter-irritation  to  the  epigastrium,  and  the  exhibition  of 
mild  canni  natives. 

Paroxysms  of  palpitation  are  to  be  allayed  by  similar  measures 
to  those  recommended  in  dyspncea,  with  which  this  symptom  is 
frequently  combined,  but  more  especially  by  leeching  when  the 
muscular  contractions  are  powerful,  and  by  sedatives  externally 
and  internally.  Digitalis  is  then  sometimes  of  gi«at  service,  in 
antcmic  cases,  in  which  the  action  of  the  heart,  though  violent,  is 
generally  feeble  and  fluttering,  steel  is  the  remedy.  Not  unfre- 
quently  attacks  of  palpitation  proceed  fi-om  some  obnous  cause, 
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such  as  indiscretion  in  diet,  attention  to  which  mitigates  or  re- 
moves the  palpitation ;  but  in  several  instances  they  are  ascribable 
to  partial  endocardial  or  pericardial  irritation  from  associated 
renal  disease,  or  the  gouty  or  rheumatic  diathesis. 

Dropsy,  the  end  of  almost  all  the  organic  diseases  of  the  heart, 
peremptorily  requires  the  steady  employment  of  diuretics,  and 
occasional  hydrogogue  cathartics.  If  the  action  of  the  kidneys 
can  be  maintained,  and  no  other  organic  lesion  exists,  life  may  be 
prolonged,  and  with  comfort,  for  years,  in  what  otherwise  may 
seem  very  unfavourable  cases,  an  instance  of  which  I  have  above 
related ;  others  could  be  referred  to  in  which  dropsical  symptoms 
have  appeared  and  disappeared  repeatedly,  in  the  same  person, 
after  longer  or  shorter  intervals.  Every  hospital  physician  must 
have  met  with  many  such,  but  it  is  especially  in  asylums  for 
the  aged,  and  among  individuals  in  easy  circumstances,  who  have 
not  damaged  their  constitutions  by  intemperance,  that  they  are 
observed. 

Every  practitioner  has  his  favourite  diuretic  in  cardiac 
dropsy ;  but  digitalis  is,  par  excellence,  the  one  diuretic  to  which 
almost  all  give  the  preference.  And  undoubtedly  it  possesses 
great  influence  over  the  heart  itself,  as  well  as  over  the  kidneys, 
staying  and  lowering  the  action  of  the  one,  and  promoting  the 
functions  of  the  latter  organs.  Bouilland  calls  it  the  "  true  opiate 
of  the  heart."  This  very  quality  renders  it,  in  certain  cases,  an 
imsafe  and  inapplicable  remedy.  Loss  of  tone  and  diminished 
power  are  occasionally  at  the  "^ry  root  of  the  eviL  Whatever, 
then,  still  further  lowers  the  action  of  the  heart  encourages  con- 
gestion, and  with  it  serous  effusion.  Polypi  have  also  not  unjustly 
been  attributed  to  its  incautious  exhibition.  We  must  tlierefore 
guard  against  its  depressing  effects,  wherever  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  enfeebled,  by  a  generous  regimen,  and  by  combining  it 
with  stimulants  and  tonics,  which  experience  has  sliown  enhance 
its  diuretic  properties.  So  great  is  its  sedative  influence  on  the 
heart  dreaded  by  some  physicians,  that  they  generally  conjoin  it 
with  stimulants,  even  in  hypertrophy  with  violent  action;  but 
such  extreme  precaution  is  only  necessary  where  the  remedy  is 
continued  without  interruption  for  weeks  and  weeks.  The  infusion 
is  the  best  preparation,  and  it  may  be  variously  conjoined  with 
the  decoction  of  senega,  and  the  nitrate  or  acetate*  of  potash,  the 
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vinegaFj  tincture,  or  oxjinel  of  squiUs,  and  the  aesquicarbooate  of 
ammonia,  &c.  The  iodide  of  potassium  may  occasionally  be 
eabstitnted  for  the  preparations  of  potash,  especially  in  rheumatic 
habits,  or  where  there  may  be  reason  for  suspecting  an  indurated 
state  of  the  liver ;  but  this  remedy  should  not  be  long  persisted  in 
in  old  subjects,  reducing,  as  it  does,  nervous  jMjwer,  and  occasioning 
prostration.  The  efficacy  of  the  digitalis  is  greatly  augmented  by 
the  administration  of  two  or  tliree  grains  of  blue  pill  at  bed-time. 
When  the  infusion  disagrees  with  the  stomach,  the  powder  of 
digitalis  with  squills  and  blue  pill  in  the  usual  form  may  be 
aubstituted.  Few  diuretics  have  greater  influence  than  the  ordi- 
nary "  imperial,"  prepared  from  the  bitartrate  of  potash,  of  wliich 
the  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  drink  freely.  Once  or  twice 
a  week  a  dose  of  the  compound  powder  of  jalap  should  be  admin- 
istered, and  in  weakly  constitutions  its  depressing  effects  averted 
by  cordials.  It  may  be  observed  that  few  medicines  are  more 
variable  in  their  operation  than  diuretics,  and  that,  from  some 
peculiar  idiosyncrasy,  it  may  be  necessary  to  try  several  before 
success  is  obtained  in  pitching  upon  the  one  best  adapted  to  the 
individual.  When  the  flow  of  urine  is  steadily  augmented,  care 
should  be  taken  not  to  check  the  action  of  the  kidneys  by  exposure 
to  cold.  It  occasionally  liappens  that  a  diuretic  purgative  has  this 
effect.  If  the  dropHical  symptoms  are  not  urgent  or  increasing, 
and  the  diuretic  Beems  to  be  doing  its  work,  we  should  be  cliary 
of  interfering  witli  it  by  determining  to  the  bowels.  We  may 
maintain  increased  action  of  the  kidneys  for  months  without 
injury,  nay,  with  benefit ;  but  watery  motions  cannot  bo  persisted 
in  safely.  Wherever  a  congested  state  of  the  kidneys  exists, 
diuretics  will  fail  to  act  until  this  is  relieved  by  dry  cupping. 
sinapisms,  or  warm  turpentine  epithems  to  the  loins,  and  change 
of  position.  Individuals  confined  to  bed  with  cardiac  dropsy  are 
peculiarly  prone  to  renal  congestion,  which  is  sure  to  be  aggravated 
by  stimulating  diuretics,  without  appropriate  means  have  pre- 
viously been  employed  for  its  removal  In  almost  all  cases  a 
sustaining  and  invigorating  regimen  is  required,  witli  a  moderate 
allowance  of  wine  or  gin. 

Where  active  hydragogues  can  be  borne,  their  efficacy  in 
removing  dropsical  effusions  is  sometimes  very  remarkable. 
Ehiterium  is  so  jKiwerfnl,  that  it  reciuirc-s  to  be  given  with  caution 
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to  old  subjects ;  but  that  it  may  be  employed  in  very  old  persons 
with  benefit  I  am  quite  sure.  During  its  operation,  it  will  gene- 
rally be  prudent  to  have  recourse  to  the  bed-pan,  and  to  administer 
from  time  to  time  warm  soups,  with  wine  or  brandy.  Sleep  is  of 
so  much  consequence,  that  an  anodyne  should  be  given  every 
night  Here  again  it  will  be  advisable,  where  the  action  of  the 
heart  is  feeble,  to  combine  opiates  with  stimulants.  The  ordinary 
laudanum  and  ether  draught  is  generally  well  adapted  to  such 
cases.  Laudanum  is  safer  than  solid  opium,  or  the  muriate  of 
morphia.  The  practitioner  will  hardly  require  to  be  cautioned  of 
the  danger  of  large  doses  of  these  medicines  in  chronic  structural 
disease  of  the  heart,  with  impaired  vital  power.  I  feel  certain 
that  many  an  imfortimate  has  been  hurried  into  the  other  world 
by  a  dose  of  morphia,  which  imder  other  cireumstances  than 
reduced  power  of  the  heart,  through  impairment  of  its  nervous 
energy  by  long  existing  organic  disease,  would  have  hardly  had 
any  effect  on  the  system. 
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CHAPTER    V. 

SOFTENING  AND  FATTY  DISEASES  OF  THE  HEART. 

I  HAVE  already  iiieideutally  alluded  to  softeuing  of  the  walla  of 
the  heart  as  frequently  accompanying  valvular  imperfections,  as 
well  as  hypertrophy  or  attenuation,  in  advanced  life.  Various 
degrees  of  this  condition  of  the  heart,  from  simple  deficiency  of  its 
natural  firmness,  to  pulpy  friability,  occur.  In  many  instances, 
the  minor  degrees  are  post  mortem,  or  the  result  of  that  general 
loss  of  tone  and  cohesion,  especially  of  muscular  structures,  accom- 
panying chronic  blood-diseases,  a  cachectic  state  of  the  system, 
or  some  of  the  numerous  exhausting  maladies  to  wliich  the  aged 
are  liable,  and  simultaneously  affecting  the  heart,  with  other 
organs.  This  state  is  generally  evnnced  by  feebleness  of  the  heart's 
action  and  sounds,  languor  of  the  circulation,  pallor  of  the  coun- 
tenance, coldness  of  the  extremities,  and  local  congestions,  requir- 
ing generous  diet  and  a  free  use  of  stimulants. 

Fatty  Degeneration. — Simple  diminution  of  the  consistency  of 
the  heart,  without  actual  disorganisation  of  its  structure,  and  solely 
limited  to  it,  is  occasionally  seen,  apart  from  any  of  these  local  or 
general  causes,  and  is  then  often  associated  with,  if  not  dependent 
on,  a  diseased  state  of  the  nutrient  arteries.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  however,  loss  of  cohesion,  and  loss  of  the  natural  firmness  of 
the  heart,  are  the  immediate  consequence  of  wasting,  and  fatty 
degeneration  of  its  muscular  fibres.  To  this  transformation  is 
attributable  the  more  marked  fonns  of  chronic  softening,  with 
decoloration  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

Fatty  softening  is  either  general  or  partial.  More  frequently 
it  is  confined  to  a  single  ventricle,  to  a  small  portion  thereof,  and 
often  tc  the  apex  only.  Occasionally  it  involves  in  a  gi'eater  or 
less  extent  both  ventricles.  A  heart  thus  affected  is  flabby  or 
doughy,  and  when  removed  from  the  body  collapses  on  the  table. 
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It  is  pale,  of  a  dirty  drab  colour,  resembling  whity-brown  paper, 
or  it  is  mottled,  and  of  a  grayish  hue ;  it  is  easily  torn,  greases  the 
scalpel,  and  produces  grease-stains  on  paper.  What  M.  Blaud* 
called  scjiile  softening  of  the  heart,  and  which  Chomelf  has  referred 
to  separately  from  the  consideration  of  fatty  degeneration,  appears 
to  have  been  of  this  nature.  Except  as  the  immediate  consequence 
of  inflammatory  action,  softening  and  fragility,  with  decoloration 
of  the  parietes  of  a  ventricle,  are  perhaps  invariably  of  fatty  origin, 
and  are  then  usually  accompanied  with  attenuation  and  dilatation, 
though  not  unfrequently  with  hjrpertrophy,  with  or  without 
enlai^^ement  of  the  corresponding  cavity.  The  volume  of  the  heart 
is  very  generally  Increased,  rarely  diminished ;  but  in  some  cases 
it  falls  much  below  the  ordinary  standard  remarkably  so. 

Obesity  of  the  Heart, — Fatty  degeneration  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  heart  is  generally  associated  with  an  excessive  accumulation 
of  fat  on  its  surface,  but  not  necessarily.  Obesity  of  the  heart  may 
exist  alone,  or  fatty  d^neration  may  exist  alone.  They  are 
distinct  affections,  though  usually  conjoined.  Of  the  two,  fatty 
transformation  is  unquestionably  the  more  serious  and  the  more 
important ;  but  an  excessive  deposition  of  fat  on  the  heart  impedes 
and  disturbs  its  action,  the  more  so  if  the  muscular  fibres  are  at 
the  same  time  atrophied,  which  is  very  frequently  the  case. 

Fat  may  accumulate  beneath  the  endocardium  or  pericardium, 
in  the  subjacent  areolar  tissue,  or  external  to  the  pericardiac 
covering.  Its  most  frequent  seat  is  at  the  origin  of  the  large 
blood-vessels,  and  around  the  base  of  the  ventricles,  in  the  line  of 
junction  between  them  and  the  auricles.  From  these  situations  it 
often  spreads  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Following  the  track  of 
the  coronary  arteries,  the  right  ventricle  is  always  found  fii-st, 
and  most  abundantly  covered  with  fat,  the  distribution  of  these 
branches  being  more  superficial  here  than  over  the  left  (Quain). 
Internally  it  is  usually  limited  and  granular,  appearing  in  little 
pellets,  the  size  of  a  pin-head  or  a  pea.  Externally  it  may  involve 
the  whole  of  the  heart,  enveloping  it  in  a  layer  of  fat,  more  or  less 
thick,  deeply  fringing  the  edges  of  the  auricles  and  ventricles 
down  to  the  apex.  Insinuating  itself  between  the  muscular  fibres, 
it  occasionally  penetrates  from  without  inwards  to  the  column?? 

♦  Bibliotli^ue  M6d.,  t.  xviii.  p.  864.     Juin  1820. 
t  Diet,  de  M6d..  art.  Cceur,  t.  viii.  p.  282. 
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earner.  The  substance  of  the  heart  is  then  somewhat  ati-ophied, 
and  often  at  tLe  same  time  metamorphosed  more  or  less  completely 
into  fat.  The  largest  acenmnlations  take  place  at  the  base,  to 
which  place  they  are  soinetimes  limited,  the  fat  beiug  little  if  at 
all  in  excess  in  other  parts  of  tlie  heart. 

CauMS. — Fatty  growths  on  the  heart,  and  fatty  disoi^nisation 
of  its  muscular  fibros,  occur  most  frequently  in  corpulent  persons, 
and  in  sedentarj'  habits.  That  they  are  not  necessarily,  however, 
accompanied  with  or  dependent  on  constitutional  obesity  every 
day  proves.  Some  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  that  have  come 
under  my  observation  have  occurred  in  extremely  emaciated  old 
men.  They  are  peculiarly  diseases  of  advanced  life,  few  cases 
occurring  under  forty  years  of  age,  and  the  great  majority  present- 
ing in  persons  of  sixty  and  upwards.  Males  are  more  subject  to 
both  than  females,  and  the  intemperate  more  so  than  the  temperate. 
Both  are  generally  connected  with  a  morbid  state  of  the  lungs, 
or  liver,  or  of  both  organs,  whereby  the  functions  of  these  oi-gans 
are  impaired,  and  tlie  elements  of  fat  are  retained,  and  accumulate 
in  the  blood,  to  be  deposited  in  an  elaborated  form  on  the  heart 
alone,  or  simultaneously  in  other  parts.  On  post-mortem  examina- 
tion Hasse  found  the  liver  invariably  diseased  in  13  cases  of  fatty 
degeneration  of  the  heart's  substance.*  Quain's  researches  show 
that  it  was  so  in  about  half  the  cases  he  collated,  i.e.,  in  15  out  of 
33.f  Fatty  disease  of  the  arteries  is  also  a  frequent  accompani- 
ment, and  the  arcim  senilis,  which  the  microscopic  discovery  of 
Mr  CantonJ  has  shown  to  be  of  this  nature,  is  perhaps  still  more 
commonly  associated  with  it,  for  in  25  cases  in  which  the  symp- 
toms afforded  rea^nable  grounds  for  suspecting  fatty  d^eneration 
of  the  heart,  the  arcus  seni/is  existed  in  no  less  than  23  out  of  the 
number.§  Hypertrophied  hearts,  which  have  been  the  seat  of 
endo  or  i>ericarditi8,  are  often  affected  with  fatty  degeneration. 

In  corpulent  people,  or  where  other  organs  are  simidtaneously 
affected,  the  fatty  condition  of  the  heart  is  referable  to  the  same 
constitutional  causes  inducing  the  general  accumulation  or  infil- 
tration of  this  matter ;  where  the  individual  is  thin,  and  the 
disease  is  limited  to  the  heart,  other  organs  and  tissues  remaining 
void  of  fat,  a  local   influence  has  been  at  work  modify'ing  or 
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impairing  the  nutritive  function.  Irrespective  of  fatty  disease  of 
the  vessels  themselves,  an  obstructed  state  of  the  coronary  arteries, 
from  calcareous  or  fibrinous  deposition,  appears  commonly  to  be 
the  immediate  source  of  fatty  accumulations,  and  especially  of 
fatty  degeneration. 

Symptoms  and  Signs, — ^The  symptoms  and  physical  signs  of 
softening  of  the  heart  vary  with  the  degree  and  extent  of  soften- 
ing, the  associated  change  in  the  thickness  of  the  walls  of  the 
oigan  and  the  capacity  of  its  cavitiea    Feeble  impulse  and  feeble 
action  are  the  characteristic  phenomena  of  diminished  consistence 
or  flaccidity,  from  whatever  causa     In  extreme  cases,  the  impulse 
is  invisible  and  intactile,  or  the  beats  are  only  occasionally  per- 
ceptible.    Both  sounds  may  also  be  wholly  inaudible,  or  only 
much  reduced  in  tone  and  distinctness.    The  first  sound,  especiaUy, 
is  altered  ;  it  is  weak,  brief,  and  flapping ;  the  second  is  equally 
weak,  often  extinct     The  pulse  is  irregular  in  rhythm  and  feeble, 
never  strong.     If  the  left  ventricle  is  hypertrophied  some  of  its 
contractions  will  be  stronger  than  others,  and  the  pidse  at  the 
wrist  will  be  correspondingly  affected ;  but  even  then  the  pulse  is 
weak :  it  is  oftener  slow  than  quick,  and  frequently  deceptively 
slow,  the  weaker  contractions  of  the  heart  failing  to  influence  the 
more  distant  arteriea     In  general,  whatever  may  be  the  anatomical 
stat^  of  the  valves,  there  is  no  murmur.    Percussion  only  tells  us 
the  size  of  the  organ,  and  the  extent  of  dulness  will  be  com- 
mensurate with  the  coexisting  condition  of  the  walls  and  cavities. 
As   dilatation   is   frequent,   so   the   area   of  dulness   is  usually 
enlarged. 

Such  are  the  chief  physical  signs  of  softening  of  the  heart,  and 
especially  of  softening  from  fatty  degeneration,  to  which,  almost 
exclusively,  I  now  refer.  Shortness  of  breath,  pain  over  the  heart, 
generally  intermittent  and  limited  to  the  prsecordial  region,  but 
occasionally  extending  to  the  arms ;  faintness,  sometimes  syncope  ; 
giddiness,  tinitus  aurixmi,  coma,  and  other  phenomena,  accompany- 
ing deranged  cerebral  circulation — are*  among  the  most  prominent 
symptoms  of  this  diseasa  The  countenance  is  usually  sallow  or 
pale,  and  of  a  livid  hue,  from  venous  stagnatioiL  The  extremities 
are  cold,  sometimes  oedematous.  There  is  general  debility,  unfitting 
the  individual  for  exercise.  His  breathing  is  easily  embarrassed, 
and  fits  of  palpitation,  with  acute  pain  and  faintness  imitating,  if 
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not  actually  representing,  angina  pectoris,  are  easily  induced. 
These  increase  in  frequency  and"3everity  with  the  progress  of  the 
disease. 

Prognosis. — Though  instances  have  been  recorded  U)  the  contrary, 
and  strong  opinions  maintained  of  its  curability,  it  is  very  doubt- 
ful whether  fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  is  ever  recovered  from. 
It  seems  wholly  improbable  that  in  a  molecular  change,  so  com- 
plete that  the  striic  of  the  muscular  fibres  are  no  longer  recognisable, 
but  are  replaced  by  fatty  matter,  the  texture  of  the  organ  can 
ever  be  restored  to  its  normal  character.  Sooner  or  later,  the 
disease  proves  fatal ;  sometimes  slowly,  by  a  lingering  illness,  in 
which  the  patient  gradually  sinks  and  dies  ;  at  other  times,  and 
very  much  more  frequently,  suddenly  from  syncope,  rupture  of 
the  heart,  or  coma.  Thus,  in  33  cases  of  fatty  degeneration  28 
died  suddenly — 13  by  syncope,  4  by  coma,  8  by  rupture  of  the 
heart,  7  by  otheT  diseases  ;  in  1  the  mode  of  death  is  not  stated. 
Of  83  cases  of  fattj'  disease  of  the  heart,  including  mere  fatty 
growths  and  fatty  degenerations,  68  died  suddenly.* 

JHagnona. — Where  the  prognosis  is  so  very  unfiivourable,  and 
the  probability  of  a  sudden  termination  so  great,  the  diagnosis  of 
fatty  disease  of  the  heart,  is  important,  perhaps  more  important  in 
these  respects  than  as  regards  the  treatmeut,  the  indications  for 
which  are  siitficiently  obvioits  from  the  general  condition  of  the 
patient  and  the  state  of  the  circulation.  Tlie  distinction  between 
simple  obesity  of  the  lieart  and  fatty  degeneration  of  its  substance 
is  anatomical,  not  clinical  In  the  present  state  of  nur  knowledge 
of  these  affections,  the  difTereutial  diagnosis  is  not  to  be  drawn 
during  life.  Fatty  degeneration  is  unquestionably  of  the  two  more 
easily  suspected  if  not  diagnosed ;  for  assuredly  it  cannot  exist  but 
to  a  limited  extent  without  enfeebling  the  heart's  action  and  of  her- 
wiae deranging  it;  whereas  considerable  accnmulations  of  fat  on 
the  surface  of  the  organ  are  frequently  seen  in  individuals  who 
have  appeared  to  enjoy  excellent  health,  and  who  have  never 
suffered  from  cardiac  syniptfltns.  Nevertheless,  ao  excessive 
amount  of  tat  around  the  heart  seems,  in  many  instaDces,  to  pro- 
duce the  very  train  of  signs  and  symptoms  observed  in  fatty 
d^eneration,  and  though  less  frequently  fatal,  the  moiles  of  death 
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are  similar — ^viz.,  suddenly,  by  syncope,  coma,  or  rupture.  Then 
it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  both  states  of  the  heart  frequently 
coexist,  and  that  fatty  accumulation  alone,  without  transformation, 
is  often  in  advanced  stages  accompanied  with  wasting  and  soften- 
ing of  the  muscular  fibres,  whereby  the  contractile  power  of  the 
heart  is  diminished,  and  the  organ  virtually  placed  in  the  same 
condition  with  regard  to  its  function  as  in  fatty  degeneration. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  change  in  the  texture  of  the  heart  mainly 
hangs  upon  the  feebleness  of  its  action ;  the  slowness,  weakness, 
and  irregularity  of  the  radial  pulse ;  the  absence,  brief  duration, 
or  toneless  character  of  the  sounds ;  the  absence  of  murmurs  in 
ordinary  states  of  the  heart's  action ;  and  the  extension  of  the 
normal  prsecordial  dulness  from  frequently  associated  dilatation 
or  hypertrophy.  If  to  these  signs,  in  a  person  above  fifty  years  of 
age,  of  corpulent  and  sedentary  habits,  there  are  added  shortness 
of  breath,  occasional  attacks  of  syncope  and  of  pain  in  the  r^ion 
of  the  heart  (assuming  the  absence  of  other  more  obvious  causes 
of  these  phenomena),  the  existence  of  fatty  disease  of  the  heart, 
and  more  probably  fatty  disorganisation,  may  generally  be  in- 
ferred. The  diagnosis  is  still  further  strengthened  should  the 
arctis  senilis  be  present :  for,  as  already  observed,  this  is  a  true 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  cornea,  and  may  be  regarded  as  an 
outward  sign  of  the  probable  existence  of  a  similar  molecular 
change  in  other  textures  or  organs. 

The  disease  of  the  heart  with  which  fatty  degeneration  of  its 
substance  is  most  likely  to  be  confoimded,  is  attenuated  dilata- 
tion, with  which,  it  has  already  been  remarked,  it  is  often 
associated. 

Treatment — If  the  detection  of  this  disease  is  considered  difiS- 
cult,  it  is  fortunate  that  few  mistakes  are  likely  to  be  committed 
in  the  management  of  a  person  labouring  under  the  phenomena 
that  usually  accompany  it.  The  enfeebled  action  of  the  heart, 
the  advanced  age  of  the  patient,  his  general  weakness,  and,  it  may 
be  added,  his  cachectic  condition,  with  other  indications  of  re- 
duced vital  power,  peremptorily  forbid  lowering  measures,  while 
they  as  certainly  suggest  and  demand  a  tonic,  invigorating  plan  of 
treatment  The  first  endeavour  should  be  to  improve  the  general 
health,  and  thereby  the  nutrition  of  the  heart  This  may  be 
attempted  by  a  generous  diet  of  easy  digestion,  a  moderate  aUow- 
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ance  of  good  old  wine,  residence  in  a  pure  atmosphere,  passive 
exercise,  and  the  regulation  of  the  alvine  discharges.  Associated 
disorders  must  receive  due  attention.  Various  bitter  tonics,  com- 
bined with  alkalies,  the  liquor  potassoe  especially,  may  be  given 
with  advantage ;  so  may  the  different  preparations  of  iron,  parti- 
cularly the  citrate  of  iron,  or  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  the 
ammoniated  tincture  of  iron,  or  the  tincture  of  the  sesquichloride 
of  iron, — either  of  these  tinctures  being  administered  simply  in 
water,  or  in  the  infusion  of  quassia,  or  with  small  doses  of  the 
sulphate  of  quinine  in  solution,  combined  with  an  aromatic. 
Paroxysms  of  pain  may  be  relieved  by  mustard  sinapisms,  or  by 
friction  with  the  belladonna  or  opiate  ointment  Narcotics  require 
caution  in  their  administration,  and  ought  always  to  be  combined 
with  ether  or  some  other  stimulant.  The  treatment,  upon  the 
whole,  is^  palliative ;  but  if  judiciously  conducted  on  sound  and 
enlarged  views,  a  fatal  issue  may  for  long  be  arrested,  and  life 
enjoyed  with  comparative  comfort.  The  risk  of  rupture  of  the 
heart  clearly  forbids  violent  exercise  in  riding  or  walking ;  any 
undue  exertion,  granting  the  individual  still  fit  to  attempt  it,  is 
almost  sure  to  occasion  syncope,  or  an  attack  of  angina  pectoris. 
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ANGINA  PECTORIS. 


Whatever  views  may  be  entertained  of  the  precise  seat  and  nature 
of  this  extremely  severe,  interesting,  and  dangerous  disease,  there 
exists  but  one  opinion  as  to  its  being  almost  exclusively  limited 
to  the  male  sex,  and  to  advanced  lifa  "  Of  88  cases  related  by 
different  authors,  only  8  occurred  in  females,  being  exactly  ^  of 
the  whole ;  and  of  the  total  number,  12  only  were  under  fifty 
years  of  age."*  Heberden,  who,  though  not  the  first  to  notice  the 
disease,  was  the  first  who  accurately  described  it,  and  gave  it  the 
name  it  generally  bears,  states  that  in  nearly  100  cases  3  were 
women,  and  1  was  a  boy  twelve  years  of  age,  while  all  the  rest 
were  men  near,  or  past  the  fiftieth  year  of  their  age.  In  a  supple- 
mentary table  of  the  causes  of  death  in  England  in  1855,  given 
in  the  Fifteenth  Report  of  the  Eegistrar-General,  162  males  and 
113  females  are  returned  as  having  died  by  this  disease,  the 
greatest  number  occurring  in  the  decennial  period  55-65,  and 
notwithstanding  the  great  reduction  in  the  number  living,  the 
advanced  deceimial  periods,  65-75  and  75-85,  give  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  deaths  than  before  the  forty-fifth  year  of  age.  There  is 
throughout  these  epochs  a  greater  number  of  deaths  in  the  male 
than  female,  though  not  nearly  in  the  proportions  above  indicated. 
Generally  regarded  as  rare,  especially  in  its  severe  forms,  by 
some  it  is  considered  as  not  unfrequent  Attacking  for  the  most 
part  persons  of  luxurious  habits;  sudden  in  its  accession,  and 
equally  rapid  in  its  decline  or  departure,  it  is  seldom  or  ever  met 
with  in  hospitals.  The  paroxysm  has  ceased  before  presentation, 
and  we  can  only  guess  at  the  disposition  to  the  disease ;  yet  the 
phenomena  accompanying  it  are  usually  so  characteristic,  that  the 
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sufferer  seldom  fails  to  couvey  an  exact  impressiou  of  them. 
Often,  however,  the  diaeiise  comes  and  goes,  and  we  do  not  hear 
of  it ;  for  m  the  intervals  the  usual  health  may  be  enjoyed,  and,  iu 
not  a  few  instances,  it  is  only  when  the  disease  has  suddenly  proved 
fatal  that  inquiry  into  the  past  history  of  the  individual  leaves  no 
doubt  that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  angina  pectoris.  Thus; 
almost  entirely  limited  to  persons  beyond  fifty  years  of  age,  and  to 
the  male  aex — chiefly  attacking  those  in  easy  circumstances ;  sudden 
in  its  seizure ;  leaving  the  individual  in  his  usuid  state  of  health 
between  the  paroxysms ;  absent  from  hospitals — there  are  practi- 
tioners who  have  been  long  engaged  in  the  active  discharge  of 
their  professional  duties  who  have  never  witnessed  it,  and  have 
therefore  formed  an  exaggerated  notion  of  its  rarity.  Besides  three 
or  four  doubtful  cases,  not  seen  during  life,  there  have  been  during 
the  last  twenty  years  four  cases  among  the  five  hundred  in-pen- 
sioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  In  the  same  period,  four  others  have 
fallen  under  my  obser^'ation,  one  iu  a  male  aged  eighty-three  years, 
the  second  in  a  female  of  sixty,  the  third  in  a  well  known  physician 
of  sixty,  and  the  fourth  in  a  general  officer  of  sixty-six  years  of 
age.  It  may  be  remarked,  in  pacing,  that  these  four  were  all 
inclined  to  corpulency. 

Sjfinptcmis. — The  characteristic  symptoms  of  angina  pectoris 
are — sudden  pain  in  the  sternum,  or  region  ol'  the  heart,  accom- 
panied with  a  sensation  of  stricture  or  suflocation,  faintness,  and  a 
feeling  of  impending  dissolution.  The  pain  is  usually  of  the  most 
violent  kind,  forcing  the  most  resolute  to  scream  out,  and  is  vari- 
ously represented  as  cutting,  tearing,  crushing,  or  stabbing.  Id  a 
case  falling  under  my  observation,  the  sufferer  felt  as  if  the  ribs 
were  being  forcibly  diiven  in  upon  the  heart.  A  patient  of  Dr 
Watson  experienced  the  SMne  sensation,  and  Dr  S.,  whom  I  saw  in 
a  fit,  felt  with  each  pulsation  as  if  the  lieiirt  must  burst  The  pain 
can  only  be  compared  to  the  pain  attending  the  passage  of  a  renal 
or  biliary  calculus,  or  the  pain  of  an  intense  neuralgia,  while  there 
are  superadded  the  appreliension  of  approaching  death,  and  a  sense 
of  strangulation,  forming  altogether  a  group  of  symptoms  of  the 
most  severe  and  alarming  nature.  From  the  sternum  it  darta 
across  the  left  breast,  or  through  to  the  scapuk  or  spine,  down 
the  left  arm  ;  sometimes  tenninating  nl  the  insertion  of  the  deltoid, 
or  nt  the  ellwiw,  but  more  frefjuently  passing  along  llip  inner  strip 
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of  the  arm,  it  reaches  to  the  ring  and  middle  fingers,  following  the 
course  and  distribution  of  the  ulnar  nerve ;  in  other  instances  it 
extends  to  the  right  arm  and  fingers,  occasionally  to  the  nerves 
about  the  lower  jaw,  or  to  one  or  other  of  the  lower  limba  More 
rarely,  it  affects  all  the  extremities  simultaneously.  Instead  of 
shooting  from  the  chest  to  these  various  parts,  it  appears  in  some 
cases  to  pursue  the  opposite  direction.  This  peculiarity  may  be 
observed  in  different  paroxysms  in  the  same  individual — ^the  pain 
sometimes  commencing,  as  it  were,  at  the  extremities,  and  cen- 
tering in  the  sternum,  or  region  of  the  heart,  in  others,  originating 
here  and  darting  to  the  distribution  of  the  affected  nerves.  Not- 
withstanding the  sensation  of  choking,  there  is  really  no  difficulty  of 
breathing  in  pure  angina.  A  deep  inspiration  can  be  drawn,  and 
relief  is  occasionally  obtained  by  retaining  the  breath,  or  fully  ex- 
panding the  chest.  This  was  particularly  remarkable  in  the  severest 
case  I  have  ever  witnessed,  and  yet  the  breast  felt  as  if  it  were 
forced  upon  the  spine,  and  the  respiration  appeared  to  be  greatly 
embarrassed  The  countenance  is  pale  and  anxious.  A  cold  sweat 
gathers  over  the  frame.  If  the  patient  speaks,  he  hurriedly  asks  some 
pertinent  question,  begs  hjuxl  for  relief  from  his  torture,  and  often 
exclaims  he  is  dying.  Vomiting  frequently  attends  severe  cases,  and 
in  general  there  are  eructations,  which  appear  to  bring  partial  relief. 

Percussion  and  auscultation  furnish  but  negative  information. 
In  severe  attacks,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble,  and  both  soimds 
are  equally  weak  or  inaudible.  The  arterial  pulse  is  generally  feeble, 
irregular,  and  frequent :  in  some  cases  it  is  normal.  Amid  so  much 
distress  apparently  mainly  affecting  the  heart,  it  is  indeed  wonderful 
how  calm  the  circulation  often  is  in  pure  uncomplicated  attacks  of 
the  disease.     The  mind  retains  its  clearness  to  the  last. 

Causes, — The  attack  is  usually  brought  on  by  mental  distress, 
a  fit  of  passion  (such  was  the  case  in  the  fatal  attack  that  carried 
off  John  Hunter),  violent  bodily  exercise,  and  especially  by  ascend- 
ing a  flight  of  steps,  or  a  hill,  or  by  walking  against  the  ^\'ind,  and 
is  more  apt  to  occur  under  one  or  other  of  these  circumstances 
immediately  after  a  hearty  meal,  when  the  descent  of  the  dia- 
phragm is  abridged,  and  the  action  of  the  heart  impeded.  If  the 
person  is  seized  while  walking,  he  is  instantly  forced  to  stand  still, 
and  gladly  catches  hold  of  the  nearest  object  to  prevent  himself 
from  falling.     In  the  course  of  a  few  seconds,  perhaps,  the  attack 
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ea,  and  lie  ia  enabled  quietly  to  pursue  his  juurney.  The  first 
paroxysms  are  usually  slighter  and  of  shorter  duration  than  those 
occurring  subsequently,  but  not  always  so.  After  a  first  attack, 
the  symptoms  may  not  return  again  for  months  or  years.  There 
may  be  three  or  more  paroxysms  in  the  course  of  twenty-four 
houi's,  lasting  from  a  few  seconds  to  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  or 
longer,  followed  by  entire  exemption  for  an  indefinite  period  In 
aggravated  cases  there  is  frequently  a  succession  of  paroxj'ems, 
with  hardly  any  intervals  of  ease,  extending  over  two  days.  In 
one  case  under  my  care,  presenting  in  a  man  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  there  was  a  succession  of  paroxysms  for  fifty-three 
hours,  when  the  disease  at  length  proved  fatal.  When  the  attacks 
are  frequent,  and  the  predispoaition  to  the  disease  is  strongly 
marked,  they  often  occur  from  the  most  trivial  causes.  A  slight 
error  in  diet,  straining  at  stool,  a  sudden  bodily  effort,  lifting  a 
weight,  or  the  mere  act  of  turning  in  bed,  has  been  the  cause  of 
the  paroxysm  in  many  cases. 

The  disease  is  very  frequently  preceded  for  a  long  time  by 
gastric  and  enteric  disorder,  occasionally  by  sharp  neuralgic  pains 
iu  the  stomach  and  colon,  with  flatulence.  Gastrodynia  had 
been  a  prominent  symptom  for  several  months  in  an  extremely 
severe  and  fatal  case  which  Dr  Latham  saw  with  me  iu  1846. 
and  for  which  symptom  the  patient  had  on  various  occasions  con- 
sulted Dt  Paris  and  others.  The  connection  between  gout  and 
angina  pectoris  has  long  been  contended  for  by  some  of  the  best 
practical  %^Titers  on  the  disease,  and  in  Dumerous  examples  not 
without  good  reason.  Very  many  cases  could  be  adduced  wherein 
the  supervention  of  gout  in  an  extremity  was  immediately  followed 
by  a  cessation  of  the  anginous  symptoms,  and  some  others  wherein 
the  two  diseases  coincided  or  alternated.  In  a  paper  in  the 
seventh  volume  of  the  "American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences," 
1830,  Ur  Chapman  of  Philadelphia  has  related  no  fewer  than  six 
cases  of  the  former  description  occurring  in  his  own  practice,  and 
he  has  subsequently,  in  his  work  on  the  "  Diseases  of  the  Thoracic 
and  Abdominal  Viscera,"  published  iu  1844,  reiterated  his  opinion, 
that  the  disease  is  in  many  instances  at  least  derived  from  irre- 
gular gout.  A  cose  related  by  Dr  Parry,*  presenting  in  a  gentle- 
man seventy-seven  years  of  age,  seems  to  have  been  of  this  kind. 
•  P«rrj  on  Hjncop"  Ant-inofli»,  p.  28. 
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two  distiiict  attacks  of  the  disease  subsiding  on  the  occurrence  of 
pains  in  the  knees.  A  general  ofiBcer,  si^ty-six  years  of  age,  subject 
to  lumbago  and  rheumatic  gout,  was  seized  in  August  1841  with 
violent  paroxysms  of  pains  in  the  r^on  of  the  heart  shooting 
through  to  the  scapula,  accompanied  with  faintness  and  momen- 
tary suspension  of  respiration.  The  left  ankle-joint  was  slightly 
swollen  and  painful  These  symptoms  had  existed  for  two  or 
three  days  when  I  saw  him  at  Beckenham  with  Mr  Williams 
of  Bromley.  During  several  of  these  paroxysms  which  I  witnessed, 
the  anguish  of  the  patient  was  such  as  to  draw  from  him  loud 
screams.  The  pain  seemed  to  stop  short  at  the  spine  of  the 
scapula.  As  the  ankle  became  more  inflamed  and  puflty,  the 
paroxysms  grew  less  severe  and  frequent,  and  entirely  subsided 
after  a  few  days,  though  for  ten  days  afterwards  he  "  felt  as  if 
the  least  bodily  exertion  would  renew  the  attacks."  The  joint 
long  remained  swelled  and  oedematous.  There  was  no  return 
of  the  anginous  symptoms  at  the  distance  of  six  years,  when  the 
patient  died  from  a  complication  of  other  diseases,  and  in  the 
meanwhile  he  was  exempt  fit)m  gout 

Anatomical  Appearances,  Pathological  Causes. — There  is  scarcely 
an  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  of  its  appendages  or  adjacent 
structures,  to  which  angina  pectoris  has  not  been  ascribed,  and 
with  which  it  is  not  occasionally  associated.  Perhaps  it  more 
frequently  co-exists  with  calcification  of  the  aorta,  calcification  of 
the  coronary  arteries,  obesity  of  the  heart,  or  fatty  degeneration  of 
its  substance,  singly  or  combined ;  but  every  one  of  these  changes, 
and  all  the  pathological  causes  which  have  been  set  down  as  con- 
ducing to  the  disease,  or  occasioning  it,  are  constantly  met  with 
independently  of  the  phenomena  characteiising  angina  pectoris, 
and  in  numerous  instances  occurring  in  earlier  life,  the  most  care- 
ful examination  has  failed  to  discover  any  abnormal  condition 
whatever  to  which  it  could  with  any  justice  be  attributed. 
Chiefly  showing  itself  in  advanced  age,  we  should  naturally 
expect  it  to  be  accompanied  with  structural  disease  of  the  heart  or 
its  vessels,  and  accordingly  we  very  imiformly  find  evidence  of 
anatomical  changes  in  these  parts ;  but  it  would  be  unphiloso- 
phical  to  infer,  because  the  coronary  arteries  are  occasionally 
diseased,  the  heart  fatty,  or  the  aorta  dilated  and  rigid,  that  to  one 
or  other  of  these  lesions  are  due  the  pain,  anxiety,  and  faintness 
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comiiig  on  and  passing  off,  peculiarly  characteristic  of  angina,  not 
but  that  there  are  several  diseases  of  a  paroxysmal  nature,  taa- 
poraiy  in  their  duration,  and  with  intervals  of  periect  health, 
which,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  seem  to  arise  from  permanent 
oi^anic  causes.  The  alterations  alluded  to  are  mere  comcidences, 
and  can  be  only  regarded  as  so  many  predisposing  causes  of  the 
diseasa  Among  them  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that  &tty 
defeneration  of  the  substance  of  the  heart,  with  its  frequent 
accompaniment,  ossification  of  the  coronary  arteries,  is  the  most 
common.  The  disease  may,  it  appears,  be  induced  by  any  infiuence 
capable  of  unduly  exciting  or  irritating  the  heart  Dr  Conigan* 
has  shown  that  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth  of  the  aorta  may  produce  it ;  and  I  have  seen  the  pathog- 
nomonic symptoms,  in  a  very  severe  form,  usher  in  an  attack  of 
fatal  pericarditis.  In  some  of  Dr  Coirigan's  cases,  however,  there 
co-existed  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  and  in  my  case  the  aorta 
was  ossified  and  dilated.  Heberden,  and  more  lately  Dr  Latham, 
have  attributed  the  phenomena  to  spasm  of  the  heart ;  but  if  by 
spasm  Ite  meant  a  rigid  contraction  of  its  substance,  such  as  we 
perceive  in  the  muscles  of  a  limb  affected  with  ci-amp,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  how  the  action  of  the  organ  proceeds  with 
the  r^ularity  which  it  often  does  in  even  the  severest  cases  of 
the  disease.  Whatever  may  be  the  exciting  or  predisposing  causes, 
the  peculiar  phenomena  characterising  it  find  their  readiest  expla- 
natioD  in  the  assumption,  that  it  is  a  species  of  neuralgia  affecting 
the  pneiunogastric  nerve,  and  the  cardiac  plexus  especially.  The 
severity  of  the  pain,  the  mode  of  its  invasion  and  decline,  together 
with  the  effect  of  remedies,  countenance  this  supposition.  Dr 
Wateont  has,  however,  opposed  the  following  objections  to  this 
theory : — "  First,  that  the  paroxysm  is  excited  by  such  causes  as 
are  '  especially  calcidated  to  disturb  the  natural  action  of  the 
heart,  bodily  exertion,  and  mental  emotion ;'  and,  secondly,  that 
the  disease  is  so  very  frequently,  and  so  suddenly /nto^  This  is 
not  at  all,"  he  adds,  "  the  character  of  mere  neuralgic  diseases  in 
generaL"  But  these  objections  do  not  appear  to  have  much  weight 
when  we  consider  the  vital  importance  of  the  oi'gan  affected  and  the 
f  o-existing  organic  lesions  which  are  generally  found  in  fatal  caso^. 

•  Dublin  Medical  Joanml.  Nov.  1837. 
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Diagnosis, — The  only  diseases  with  which  angina  pectoris  is 
liable  to  be  confounded  are  asthma  and  intercostal  neuralgia. 
From  asthma  it  is  distinguished  by  the  severity  of  the  pain  in  the 
sternum  or  region  of  the  heart,  radiating  to  other  parts,  the  absence 
of  cough  or  dyspnoea,  in  pure  cases,  and  the  facility  with  which 
the  breath  can  be  retained  or  a  deep  inspiration  accomplished,  to- 
gether with  the  feeling  of  impending  death, — symptoms  which  are 
not  observed  in  asthma.  In  intercostal  neuralgia  the  pain  affects 
all  parts  of  the  chest  indifferently,  and  is  unaccompanied  with  the 
anguish  and  faintness  of  angina  pectoris,  nor  does  it  in  general  prevent 
motion,  though  in  severe  cases  it  occasionally  checks  respiration. 

Prognosis, — ^The  prognosis  is  most  unfavourable  in  advanced 
life,  for  tlien  it  almost  always  coincides  with  structural  changes 
in  the  heart,  which,  though  perhaps  not  actually  the  cause  of  the 
disease,  predispose  to  attacks,  and  add  to  their  severity  and 
danger.  Severe  attacks,  however,  are  occasionally  followed  by 
long  intervals  of  health,  even  where,  from  the  existence  of  physical 
phenomena,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  of  the  presence  of  organic 
cardiac  disease.  I  have  already  alluded  to  one  instance  coming 
under  my  own  observation,  of  a  gentleman  sixty-six  years  of  age, 
and  in  whom  there  was  evidence  of  obstructive  aortic  disease  with 
hypertrophy  of  the  corresponding  ventricle,  having,  after  repeated 
severe  paroxysms,  appearing  in  the  course  of  three  or  four  days, 
entirely  escaped  a  return  of  the  symptoms  up  till  the  period  of 
his  decease  six  years  afterwards,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  other 
diseases  independent  of  the  one  in  question.  Such  cases  are  rare. 
Persons  subject  to  the  disease  generally  die  suddenly.  They  are 
often  found  dead  in  bed,  or  in  a  sitting -posture,  with  the  head  rest- 
ing on  some  near  object.  They  have  fainted  and  died  in  this  state. 
In  other  cases,  the  paroxysm  or  paroxysms  appear  to  occasion 
death  by  exhausting  quickly,  but  not  so  suddenly,  the  vital  energiea 
Death  may  take  place  during  a  first  attack,  after  a  few  minutes  of 
pain  and  suffering,  or  there  may  be  a  succession  of  paroxysms  so 
closely  following  upon  each  other  as  to  appear  but  one,  and  after 
lasting  from  thirty  to  fifty  hours,  recovery  may  take  place ;  but 
more  generally,  in  these  aggravated  attacks,  death  ensues.  The 
prognosis  ought  to  be  extremely  guarded,  and  the  friends,  if  not 
the  patient  himself,  should  be  apprised  of  the  dangerous  nature  of 
the  disease  and  its  frequently  sudden  termination.     In  three  cases 
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referred  to  by  Dr  Latham*  death  took  place,  "  iii  the  first  case,  in 
a  fortnight ;  in  the  second,  in  ten  days  ;  and  in  the  third,  in  less 
than  three  hours  from  the  first  seizure."  I  have  reason  to  believe 
that  in  the  case  of  a  gentleman  of  vigorous  constitution,  though 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age,  already  alluded  to  as  having  l»en 
seen  by  Dr  Latham  and  myself,  but  which  is  not  one  of  the 
number  he  has  referred  to,  death  happened  during  the  first  or 
second  paroxysm.  If  the  second,  in  about  ten  days  from  the  first 
seizure.  The  fatal  attack  was  severe,  and  prolonged  fifty-thiee 
hours  with  scarcely  an  interval  of  ease.  In  the  case  of  an  in-pen- 
sioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital  death  happened  from  syncope  almost 
instantaneously,  while  in  the  act  of  sitting  down  to  breakfast,  about 
three  weeks  from  the  first-known  attack.  He  had  had  three  seizures 
of  gi'eat  severity,  but  of  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  an  hour's  dura- 
tion, and  with  au  interval  of  several  days  between  each. 

Treatment. — The  nature  and  severity  of  the  symptoms  charac- 
terizing a  paroxysm  of  this  disease,  render  it  very  unlikely  to  be 
mjamanaged  during  the  seizure.  There  is  no  room  for  temporizing. 
We  are  imperatively  called  upon  to  attempt  immediate  relief. 
Sedatives  and  antispasmodics  naturally  suggest  themselves  aa 
appropriate  remedies,  and  they  are  our  chief  resources  during  the 
attack.  From  twenty  to  forty  minims  of  laudanum,  with  half  & 
drachm  or  a  drachm  of  compound  sulphuric  ether,  or  twenty 
minims  of  chloric  ether,  in  camphor  mixture,  should  be  given 
without  delay ;  and  repeated,  if  necessary,  according  to  the  inten- 
sity of  the  ajTnptoras.  In  tirgent  cases,  accompanied  with  violent 
pain  and  great  prostration,  a  still  larger  dose  of  laudanum  may 
be  given  with  compound  sulphuric  ether,  and  a  tablespoonful  or 
more  of  brandy.  Except  an  e<|uivalent  dose  of  the  liquor  opii 
sedatiMiB,  all  other  sedatives  are  comparatively  valueless  in  angina 
pectoris ;  and  unless  there  is  vomiting,  laudanum  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred to  solid  opium.  It  is,  in  general,  essential  to  combine  even 
laudanum  in  this  disease  with  a  stimulant,  as  above  advised. 
Bloodletting,  both  general  and  topical,  has  bee-n  recommended, 
but  the  cases  are  extremely  rare,  indeed,  where  thia  measure  can 
be  resorted  to  with  benefit  or  safety.  The  very  frequent  associa- 
tion of  tlie  disease  in  advanced  life  with  organic  changes  in  the 
heart  or  great  vessels,  and  especially  with  flaccidity  or  fatty 
•  On  lb«  DiuueB  of  llie  Uemt,  *ol.  ti.  |t  ST9. 
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degeneration  of  its  substance,  suggests  the  utmost  caution  in  the 
employment  of  so  powerful  a  remedy.  That  bloodletting  has  been 
productive  of  relief  I  am  fully  sensible,  and  I  have  myself  wit- 
nessed its  good  effects  in  at  least  one  example  of  the  disease.  To 
authorise  it,  however,  not  only  should  the  constitution  still  be 
possessed  of  considerable  vigour,  but  there  should  exist  some 
evidence  of  unimpaired  contractile  power  of  the  heart  Where, 
on  the  contrary,  the  physical  signs  announce  an  attenuated  or 
dilateil  condition  of  the  walls,  or  feebleness  of  action,  bleeding  in 
any  shape  is  unsafe,  and  ought  not  to  be  attempted.  A  large 
sinapism  should  be  applied  to  the  region  of  the  heart  or  pit  of  the 
stomach,  or  warm  turpentine  epithems  may  be  substituted  with 
advantage.  In  one  case  the  greatest  relief  was  obtained  &om 
flannel  stupes  as  hot  as  could  be  borne.  The  lower  extremities 
are  at  the  same  time  to  be  immersed  in  a  warm,  stimulating  pedi- 
luvium.  If  the  prostration  is  great,  brandy  must  be  administered 
from  time  to  time  with  sulphuric  ether,  or  the  aromatic  spirit  of 
ammonia,  and,  if  practicable,  the  recumbent  posture  maintained. 

In  protracted  paroxysms,  besides  opium,  other  sedatives  and 
antispasmodics  may  be  administered,  alone  or  in  combination,  such 
as  the  ctmnabis  indica,  the  tincture  of  lobelia,  musk,  the  ammo- 
niated  tincture  of  valerian,  &c.  These  may  be  administered  in 
the  infusion  of  valerian  with  or  without  the  spiritus  ammoniaa 
fajtidus  and  spiritus  aetheris  sulph.  comp.  Dr  EUiotson  places 
great  reliance  on  prussic  acid,  but  in  the  majority  of  cases  its 
administration  in  this  disease  must  be  hazardous.  I  am  not 
aware  that  chloroform  has  ever  been  resorted  to  in  angina  pectoris. 
The  same  and  more  powerful  objections  w^ould  apply  to  it  in  many 
cases  as  to  bleeding.  Death  has  frequently  ensued  from  its  exhi- 
bition when  cardiac  disease  has  existed,  and  it  appears  to  be 
peculiarly  unsafe  in  fatty  disease  of  the  heart,  perhaps  the  most 
common  condition  of  the  organ  in  angina.  Still,  where  pain 
is  the  most  prominent  symptom,  and  the  action  of  tlie  heart  is 
vigorous,  its  cautious  inhalation  seems  to  offer  advjmtaga  In 
facial  neuralgia,  I  have  seen  it  act  almost  miraculously  in  entirely 
and  almost  instantaneously  removing  the  most  intense  pain,  which 
had  resisted  enormous  doses  of  opiimi ;  and  if  angina  pectoris  is  a 
species  of  neuralgia,  there  seems  reason  to  infer  that  in  some  cases 
it  might  be  beneficial. 
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EtneticB  have  been  recommended.  In  an  extremely  severe 
case,  attendeil  with  retching,  I  was  induced,  l>y  the  earnest  solici- 
tatiou  of  the  patient,  to  try  the  offecta  of  an  emetic  of  ipecAcuauha. 
Full  vomiting  was  excited,  but  no  impression  was  made  on  the 
symptoms,  certainly  none  to  encourage  a  repetition  of  the  remedy 
in  a  similar  instance.  Perhaps  emetics  are  only  ad%-i3ahle  when 
Ihe  attack  immediately  follows  a  full  meal,  or  ari.ses  during  a 
period  when  the  stomach  is  loaded  with  irritating  iujesta.  Eruc- 
tations frequently  afl'ord  relief,  and  should  always  be  encouraged 
by  the  usual  means,  especially  by  sidphuric  ether  with  the  essence 
of  peppermint,  or  by  a  few  drops  of  ciyeput  oil  on  sugar. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  treatment  required  during  the  paroxysm. 
If  it  occurs  in  a  peraon  of  gouty  habit  of  body,  or  in  one  heredi- 
tarily predisposed  to  gout,  colchicum  sliould  not  be  omitted, 
and  stimulating  pediluvia  containing  mustard  and  salt  should  be 
perseveringly  resorted  to,  in  the  hope  of  determining  an  attack  of 
the  disease  in  the  foot.  In  several  cases  recorded  by  Dr  Chap- 
man, gout  was  elicited  by  sinapisms,  and  by  the  administration  of 
wine  whey  and  carbonate  of  ammonia,  with  signal  relief  to  the 
anginous  symptoms. 

The  prevention  of  a  return  of  the  paroxysm  cunstitutes  a  most 
important  part  of  the  treatment  of  this  disease.  For  several  days 
after  an  attack,  the  patient  should  be  especially  careful  to  avoid 
all  causes,  moral  and  physical,  capable  of  unduly  exciting  the 
heart  Exercise,  if  indulged  in  at  all,  should  be  moderate  and 
passive,  and  the  greatest  attention  should  be  bestowed  on  the  diet, 
which  should  be  light  and  nourishing,  and  in  every  respect  adapted 
to  the  powers  of  the  stomach  and  actual  wanta  of  the  system. 
The  return  to  old  habits  should  be  gradual.  Whatever  may 
appear  to  have  bean  the  source  of  the  attack  must  especially  be 
guarded  against  for  ever  afterwards.  This  is  a  disease  not  to  be 
trifled  with.  No  attack  is  free  from  danger,  and  a  second  has 
ot^n  proved  fatal  though  the  first  wa.9  slight.  All  associated, 
fimctional,  or  organic  diseases  must  receive  due  attention.  Dys- 
pepsia is  a  frequent  concomitant,  and  severe  paroxysms  of  angina 
are  often  preceded  by  such  evidence  of  derangement  of  the  fimc- 
tions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels,  as  then  to  leave  uo  doubt  of  the 
connection  of  the  diseases,  nor  of  the  necessity  of  resorting  to  such 
means  as  are  likely  to  restore  the  digestive  organs  to  a  healthy 
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condition, — ^means  which  must  vary  agreeably  to  the  nature  of 
the  8}Tnptoins.  The  precise  condition  of  the  heart  should  be 
ascertained  by  careful  physical  examination,  and  a  plan  of  treat- 
ment, including  diet  and  regimen,  pursued  which  is  suited  to  the 
individual  casa  Tonics  and  a  moderate  allowance  of  wine  will 
be  advisable  when  there  are  signs  of  deficient  power,  whether 
from  attenuation  and  dilatation,  or  from  fatty  disease  of  the  oigan  ; 
while  these  may  be  inappropriate  remedies  under  other  circum- 
stances, perhaps  requiring  moderation  in  diet  instead  of  a  sus- 
taining treatment  In  gouty  subjects,  the  means  required  for  this 
habit  of  body  must  be  enforced. 

There  are,  perhaps,  few  diseases  so  much  influenced  by  dietetic 
measures  as  angina  pectoris,  for  there  are  few  less  frequently 
unaccompanied  by  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs.  Even  when 
the  functions  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  appear  to  be  discharged 
normally,  and  the  appetite  and  digestion  are  in  every  respect 
healthy,  due  regard  should  be  paid  to  the  quantity  8uid  quality 
of  the  food.  I  am  satisfied  that  attention  to  diet  has  warded  off 
many  an  attack,  and  irregularities  have  occasioned,  in  numerous 

instances,  sudden  and  fatal  seizures.     In  the  case  of  Mrs  F , 

of  Sloan  Square,  Chelsea,  a  person  of  corpulent  habit  of  body, 
sixty  years  of  age,  who  had  evidently  hypertrophy  of  the  heart, 
with,  very  probably,  fatty  aiccumulation  on  its  surface,  and  who 
first  consulted  me  in  September  1846  on  account  of  very  frequent, 
though  slight  paroxysms  of  the  disease,  the  most  beneficial  results 
ensued  from  regulating  the  diet  and  discontinuing  the  use  of 
fermented  liquors.  She  had  been  taking  medicines  without  end. 
Six  weeks  after  commencing  this  system  the  attacks  became  less 
frequent,  and  in  six  months  she  was  enabled  to  take  more  exer- 
cise than  she  had  done  for  two  years.  Though  for  twelve  months 
before  commencing  the  system  the  paroxysms  were  nearly  of 
weekly  occurrence,  and  were  often  brought  on  by  the  slightest 
exertion,  and  always  by  quick  walking  or  by  ascending  a  flight  of 
steps,  she  now  remained  free  from  the  disease  for  three  years, 
when  she  suddenly  expired  in  bed  after  a  few  seconds  of  acute 
suffering  from  "  cramp  in  the  stomach,"  before  she  could  be  seen 
by  any  medical  man.  On  inquiry,  I  have  no  doubt  that  she  was 
carried  off  in  a  violent  paroxysm  of  the  disease  from  which  she 
had  been  so  long  exempt. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


OENERAL  ANATOMICAL  CHARACTERS  OF  THE  STOMACH  AND 
BOWELS  IN  OLD  AGE— COMMON  DISEASES. 

Pabticipattng  in  the  general  wasting  of  the  organs  and  tissues, 
the  stomach  and  intestines  lose  bulk  and  become  thinner  in  old 
age.  Their  glandular  apparatus  is  also  atrophied.  Many  glands 
seem  to  have  entirely  disappeared  The  wasting  of  the  tunics 
composing  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  more  obvious  in  the 
duodenum,  jejimum,  and  ilium.  In  some  cases  it  is  carried  to 
such  a  d^ree  as  to  admit  of  the  contents  of  the  intestines  being 
distinctly  seen  through  the  attenuated  structures.  In  striking  con- 
trast, the  larger  intestines  occasionally  preserve  their  natural  thick- 
ness, chiefly  through  a  compensating  hypertrophy  of  the  muscular 
coat.  The  mucous  membrane  is  usually  paler  than  in  the  adult, 
and  generally  acquires  an  ash-gray  colour  as  life  advancea  In 
the  stomach  it  is  often  traversed  by  enlarged  veins,  assuming  a 
varicose  character,  which  become  more  numerous  in  the  lower 
portions  of  the  intestinal  canal,  and  are  particularly  conspicuous 
towards  the  termination  of  the  colon  and  rectum.  The  glands, 
both  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  are  occasionally  impregnated 
with  melanin,  giving  them  a  punctated  aspect,  closely  resembling 
the  effects  seen  after  accidents  from  gunpowder. 
The  various  disorders  familiarly  known  under  the  generic  name 
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of  dyspepsia  are  now  far  from  unfrequent ;  yet  dyspepsia  in  its 
acute  forms  is  not  so  common  as  in  manhood,  nor  do  we  then  so 
often  encounter  those  obstinate  cases  of  cardialgia,  gastrodynia 
and  pjrrosis,  with  fubiess  and  tenderness  at  the  scrobiculis  cordis, 
too  frequently  long  resisting  our  best    directed    efiTorta     The 
chronic  and  symptomatic  forms  of  the  disease  are  now  what  are 
usually  met,  and  some  of  the  persistent  oiganic  lesions  of  the 
stomach,  with  their  train  of  intractable  symptoms,  are,  in  their 
aggravated  states,  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  the  old.     Cancer  of  this 
organ  is  almost  always  a  disease  of  advanced  life;  and   the 
numerous  chronic  maladies  of  this  period  affecting  the  brain,  the 
lungs,  the  Uver,  the  heart,  the  genito-urinary  tract,  &a,  are  very 
often  associated  with  dyspeptic  symptoms  of  more  or  less  severity, 
while  gout,  lithiasis,  cachexia,  and  senile  anoemia  are  so  frequently 
preceded  by,  and  so  intimately  connected  with,  chronic  functionid 
derangement  of  the  stomach  that  they  appear  in  many  instances 
to  be  its  effects.    The  bowels  also  are  not  less  subject  to  chronic 
functional  and  organic  disease  than  the  stomach,  some  of  which 
shall  presently  be  considered. 


SKA9ES  OK  TIIS  MOUTH  AND  CJULI.E 


CHAPTER    11. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  MOUTH  AND  GULLET. 

.SECTION  I. — DISEASES  OF  THE  MOl'TH  AND  TONOUE. 

Chronic  itiflamtnation  und  ulceration  of  the  gums,  with  tungoiw 
growths,  from  the  irritation  of  decayed  teeth  and  stumps,  are  a 
frequent  source  of  annoyance  to  the  aged,  and  are  only  removable 
with  the  cause  which  induces  them.  A  spongy  condition  of  the 
gums,  accompanied  with  tenderness  and  lividity,  and  a  disposition 
to  bleed  on  the  slightest  touch,  is  also  not  imcomjnon,  even  where 
the  teeth  are  sound  and  perfect,  but  detached  from  the  gum  by 
ulcerative  absorption  and  the  accumulation  of  tartar  round  the 
crown  of  the  teeth,  In  many  instances  this  scorbutic  or  inflam- 
matory affection  is  but  n  local  manifestation  of  a  depraved  atatt- 
of  the  blood,  the  result  of  impoverished  or  improper  diet  and 
insitlficient  vegetable  nutriment  It  is  not  unfrequent  in  aged 
individuals  long  confined  to  farinaceous  food  and  to  the  impure 
air  of  ill-ventilated  apartments.  A  change  of  diet,  the  use  of 
potatoes  and  succulent  vegetables,  from  which  the  individual  has 
Iteen  debarred  by  accident  or  by  hia  own  choice,  which  is  frequently 
the  case,  will  then  speedily  effect  a  cure,  if  aided  by  pure  air  and 
tonic  and  astringent  washes,  among  which  a  solution  of  tannic 
acid  may  be  mentioned  as  most  iisefuL 

Aphthous  Ulcerations  of  the  tongue  and  lining  membrane  of  the 
mouth  are  also  far  from  imfreqnent  in  aged  persons.  In  general 
these  are  connected  with  an  unhealthy  state  of  the  digestive 
organs,  attention  to  which  is  an  object  of  the  first  importance. 
In  recent  cases,  soothing  applications  and  cooling  aperients  are 
naefnl.  Stimulants  must  be  avoided,  and  the  food  should  chiefly 
consist  of  farinaceous  articles  and  soups  thickened  with  bread, 
vermicelli,  arrowroot,  or  ground  rice.      When   the   ulcers  have 
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assumed  a  chronic  form,  the  tannic  acid  wash  above  recommended 
in  a  spongy  condition  of  the  gums  will  be  of  great  service,  so  will 
borax  and  honey  ;  but  the  application  chiefly  to  be  depended  upon 
in  this  stage  is  a  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver,  three  or  four 
grains  to  the  ounce.  Equal  parts  of  the  tincture  of  the  sesqui- 
chloride  of  iron  and  distilled  water  is  also  an  excellent  remedy, 
applied  like  the  caustic  solution.  A  lady  now  in  her  seventy-fifth 
year,  and  who  has  for  many  years  been  subject  to  aphthous  ulcers 
on  the  edge  of  the  tongue  and  lining  membrane  of  the  cheeks, 
derives  more  benefit  from  a  wash  consisting  of  a  weak  solution  of 
alum  in  water  with  a  small  quantity  of  port  wine  and  vin^ar 
than  from  anything  else  she  has  tried.  In  several  of  these  cases, 
the  general  health  is  indifierent,  the  stomach  and  bowels  deranged, 
and  the  patient  complains  of  languor  and  debility.  Under  these 
circumstances,  tonics,  including  wine,  are  serviceabla  In  all 
these  affections  it  is  advisable  to  vary  the  local  application  firom 
time  to  time. 

Ptyalism  is  another  affection  which  we  often  see  in  old  people, 
not  mere  drivelling  of  the  salivary  secretion  from  unfrequent  and 
inefficient  attempts  to  swallow  it,  but  a  morbid  increase  of  this 
fluid  from  over-excitement  of  the  salivary  glands.  The  saliva 
thus  evacuated  is  sometimes  very  acid,  and  occasionally  exceeds 
a  pint  in  the  twenty-four  hours,  besides  what  is  swallowed.  The 
complaint  being  usually  of  a  chronic  nature,  is  productive  of 
exhaustion  and  general  debility.  A  more  or  less  congested  state 
of  the  lining  of  the  lips  and  cheeks  is  now  and  then  observed  to 
accompany  it.  On  the  other  hand,  this  membrane  is  sometimes 
pretematurally  pale.  Undoubtedly  the  complaint  is  occasionally 
the  result  of  diseases  of  the  gums  and  teeth ;  but  in  not  a  few 
instances  nothing  loc^  is  discovered  to  which  it  can  be  ascribed. 
Sometimes  it  appears  to  be  connected  with  disorder  of  the  diges- 
tive organs.  I  have  seen  it  occur  when  the  brain  was  the  seat  of 
irritation,  and  probably  to  this  circumstance  may  be  ascribed  the 
apprehension,  not  unfounded,  of  its  being  occasionally  a  fore- 
ninner  of  paralysis  or  apoplexy. 

Perhaps  some  caution  should  be  exercised  in  attempting  to 
check  this  affection,  lest  it  might  be  followed  by  more  serious 
disease.  Remedies,  however,  appear  to  have  little  effect  over  it : 
and  in  more  than  one  case  astringent  washes  have  seemed  to  me 
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rather  to  increase  the  secretion  than  abate  it.  Occasional  purga- 
tives, the  application  ouce  or  twice  a  week  of  one  or  two  leeches 
to  the  parotid  and  sublingual  glands,  have  been  serviceable. 
Wliere  the  seci-otion  is  more  acid  than  usual,  alkaline  washes  and 
the  internal  use  of  alkalies  are  indicated.  Gentle  counter- irritation 
over  the  glands  by  means  of  the  tincture  of  iodine  offers  advantage. 
It  is  obvious  that  when  the  inordinate  secretion  proceeds  from 
sympathy  with  u  remote  oi'gau,  little  good  can  be  expected  from 
local  remedies.  In  certain  cases,  the  exhibition  of  the  tincture 
of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  would  very  probably  be  of  great 
benefit. 

Fissures  and  Cli/ronw  Ulcerations  of  Ihe  Toji^ue  are  far  from  un- 
t'requent  in  advanced  life.  The  former  are  seldom  of  a  malignant 
character,  but  the  latter  are  too  often  of  this  nature.  I  have  uo 
observation  to  offer  on  the  subject  of  cancerous  disease  of  this 
organ. 

A  form  of  idcer  on  the  tongue  is  occasionally  met  with  in 
elderly  subjects,  which,  from  its  site,  duration,  and  general  appear- 
ance, is  no  doubt  sufSciontly  alarming,  but  which  every  one  accus- 
tomed to  the  treatment  of  old  i>erson8  must  often  have  seen  get 
perfectly  welL  The  ulcer  alluded  to  is  generally  situated  on  the 
edge  of  the  tongue,  midway  between  the  apex  and  base,  and  has 
usually  existed  lor  two  or  more  montlis  before  consultation,  being 
accompanied  with  little  inconvenience  during  the  early  stage  of  it« 
progress.  U  is  now  of  an  oval  shape,  the  long  axis  following  the 
I'orm  of  the  tongue,  proceeding  from  before  backwards,  and  in 
extent  aliout  half  au  inch.  The  edges  are  white,  somewhat  liard 
mid  inverted.  The  surface  is  yellowish,  or  of  a  pale  ash-colour. 
If  the  disease  htm  existed  for  several  months  the  hardening  is  con- 
siderable, and  at  once  suggests  fears  of  the  nature  of  the  ulcer. 
A  gnawing  pain  is  present ;  but  now  for  the  more  favourable 
symptoms.  Tlie  patient's  health  is  usually  good,  his  aspect  does 
not  present  the  withered  hue  of  cachexia,  Ihe  ulcer  seldom  or  cvi^r 
bleeds,  the  pain  is  usually  confined  to  the  soi-e.  not  burning,  lanci- 
nating, and  violent,  as  in  malignant  idccration  ;  and  though  the 
disease  has  lasted  for  many  mouths,  the  glands  under  the  maxilla 
generally,  perhaps  always,  remain  unaffected.  Still,  it  must  be 
admitted,  iu  many  cases  the  diagnosis  is  not  so  easily  established, 
and  when  we  have  to  deal  with  an  individual  in  broken  health,  it 
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is  far  from  conclusive.  The  satisfactory  thing,  however,  is,  that 
even  in  old  people  some  indurated  and  obstinate  ulcers  on  the 
tongue,  of  a  formidable  aspect,  presenting  many  of  the  characters 
of  cancerous  disease,  do  ultimately  cicatriza 

These  ulcers  are  often  connected  with  a  diseased  state  of  the 
adjacent  teeth,  and  sometimes  with  disorder  of  the  digestive 
organs.  They  are  but  too  frequently  aggravated  and  perpetuated 
by  strong  stimulating  or  escharotic  substances,  the  nitrate  of 
silver  and  the  sulphate  of  copper  being  favourite  applications. 
Burnt  alum,  almost  equally  irritating,  is  a  popular  remedy  held 
in  high  estimation.  An  entirely  opposite  plan  of  treatment  is 
however  necessary  ;  and  the  discontinuance  of  all '  local  applica^ 
tions  is  sometimes  followed  by  the  best  result&  The  means 
resorted  to  in  irritable  ulceration  should  be  enforced.  Small 
doses  of  the  extract  of  henbane,  conium,  or  lettuce  should  be  ad- 
ministered once  or  twice  daily,  either  singly  or  combined  Every 
attention  must  be  paid  to  the  general  health,  and  all  anxiety  as  to 
the  result  as  much  as  possible  reflieved  by  the  encouraging  assur- 
ance that  very  formidable  ulcers  here  do  heal  even  under  un- 
promising circumstances.  Rest  of  the  organ  affected  should  be 
enjoined.  Benefit  will  frequently  be  derived  from  alterative 
doses  of  mercury  or  iodine.  A  Plummer's  pill  may  be  given  at 
bed-time,  and  a  dessert  spoonful  of  the  fluid  extract  of  sarsa- 
parilla,  in  two  or  three  ounces  of  water,  taken  two  or  three  times 
daily ;  or,  to  the  compound  infusion  of  sarsaparilla  may  be  added 
four-grain  doses  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  twice  a  day.  If  local 
applications  are  employed,  they  ought  to  be  of  a  soothing  kind. 
Barley  water,  containing  an  aqueous  infusion  of  opiimi,  is  a  useful 
wash  of  this  nature.  Collodion  offers  advantages  in  some  of  these 
casea  It  is  almost  imnecessary  to  observe,  that  all  sources  of 
irritation  from  adjacent  decayed  or  jagged  teeth  must  be  attended 
to  as  a  primary  and  essential  part  of  the  treatment. 

The  management  of  chronic  fissures  on  the  tongue  should  be 
conducted  on  similar  principles.  These,  however,  bear  a  stimu- 
lating treatment  better.  A  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver  often 
accomplishes  a  cure.  I  have,  however,  in  more  than  one  case, 
succeeded  by  leaving  off  all  irritating  local  applications,  and 
attending  solely  to  the  general  health,  where  the  disease  had  been 
very  protracted  and  treated  with  remedies  of  that  kind. 
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SECTION  II. — DISEASES  OF  THE  PHARYNX  AND  CESOPHAOUS. 

Acute  Infiammaiion  of  t/it  Pharynx,  involving  the  mucous 
membrane  and  subjacent  structures,  is  far  from  uncommon  in 
advanced  periods  of  life,  and  tbougb  generally  unaccompanied 
with  danger,  it  uow  and  then  assumes  a  formidable  aspect  through 
extension  of  the  inflammation  to  the  adjoining  soft  parts,  and  to 
the  epiglottis  itself.  It  very  rarely  ends  in  suppuration,  and  gene- 
rally subsides  in  a  week  or  ten  days  at  the  most. 

The  attack  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by  rigors ;  more  frequently 
they  are  altogether  absent.  Most  of  the  cases  I  have  witnessed  have 
ticcurred  in  gouty  individuals.  I  have  also  observed  it,  in  more 
tliau  one  instance,  supervene  on  the  drying  up  of  an  old  running 
ulcer.     Exposure  to  cold  appears  to  be  its  usual  exciting  cause. 

In  the  b^iniiing  of  the  attack,  the  pharynx  is  of  a  dull  reddish 
colour,  and  assumes  a  highly  congested  and  livid  hue  as  the  disease 
advances.  The  surface  of  the  pharynx  is  either  dry  and  glossy,  or 
streaked  with  lyinph  and  mucus.  Usually  at  a  later  period  there 
is  an  enormous  secretion  of  thick  tenacious  frothy  mucus,  which 
the  sufferer  is  constantly  endeavouring  to  bawk  up;  and  accumu- 
lating in  large  quantities  at  the  back  of  the  throat,  it  impedes 
respiration,  if  it  does  not  actually,  in  old  debilitated  pei-sons, 
threaten  suffocation.  The  power  of  swallowiug  is  greatly  impaired 
in  severe  cases,  through  the  pain  that  accompanies  the  inflamma- 
ion  (though  when  the  parts  are  at  rest  tlus  is  not  so  great  as  in 
;ynanehe  tonsillaris) ;  and  also,  no  doubt,  partly  from  the  weak- 
less  or  paralysis  that  attends  inliammatioa  of  muscular  structures 
in  general.  The  accompanying  fever  usually  runs  high  the  first 
ilay  or  two  in  vigorous  individuals.  The  chief  distress  is  the 
accumulation  of  the  viscid  mucus  adverted  to,  occasioning  inces- 
sant desire  for  ita  expulsion,  and  sometimes  a  teasing,  tickling 
cough,  by  which  repose  is  entirely  prevented,  and  a  suspicion 
ronseil  that  the  inflammation  is  extending  to  the  glottis  and  rima 
glottidjs. 

In  acut«  attacks,  such  as  above  described,  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  is  necessary.  General  bleeding,  however,  ia  seldom  if 
ever  required,  aud  most  cases  do  well  even  without  local  depletion. 
A  brisk  saline  purgative,  repeated  from  time  to  time,  should  be 
given,  to  which,  in  gouty  habits,  moderate  doses  of  the  compound 
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tincture,  or  the  wine  of  colchicum,  may  be  added  with  advantage. 
Full  and  free  action  of  the  bowels  generally  brings  reUef,  and 
greatly  checks  the  excessive  mucous  secretion.  This  should  be 
washed  away  frequently  with  tepid  water.  Astringent  gaigles  are 
prejudicial,  but  where  the  secretion  is  moderate  they  relieve  the 
inflammation,  and  towards  the  decline  of  the  disease  they  are 
of  great  service  in  restoring  the  lost  tone  of  the  parts.  From  an 
early  period  it  is  necessary  to  support  the  strength  of  the  patient 
by  beef-tea,  containing  grated  meat ;  and  as  the  vital  powers  are 
often  much  depressed  from  the  very  onset,  a  cautious  exhibition 
of  wine  or  brandy  is  not  unfrequently  demanded  at  a  time  when 
the  local  phenomena  appear  to  contra-indicate  it  Still  later  these 
are  of  the  greatest  service,  and  stimulants  may  then  be  freely 
administered  with  advantage  Considerable  weakness  follows  the 
attack.     Relapses  are  rare. 

Chronic  Inflammation  of  the  Phary^nx, — Occasionally,  in  broken- 
down  habits,  the  disease  ends  in  chronic  inflammation — a  character 
which  it  often  presents  from  the  commencement.  In  this  form, 
the  parts  affected  are  abraded,  dry,  rough,  and  studded  with 
aphthous  specks.  An  ulcerated  and  hypertrophied  condition  of 
the  mucous  follicles  occasionally  accompanies  this  state  of  the 
pharynx,  and  extends  to  the  oesophagus.  Assuming  now  and  then 
an  aggravated  form,  and  accompanied  with  temporary  fits  of  dys- 
phagia, it  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  persistent  disorder 
of  the  digestive  organs,  general  debility,  and  obvious  decline  of  the 
vital  powers.  Tonics  and  local  stimuli  arc  then  indicated,  but  the 
pharyngeal  affection  is,  xmder  such  circumstances,  comparatively 
of  secondary'  importance,  and  its  treatment  must  embrace  attention 
to  the  general  liealth  and  co-existing  diseases.  A  mild,  bracing 
climate  is  sometimes  of  great  service  in  these  cases. 

Dysphagia. — Difficulty  of  swallowing  frequently  occurs  between 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  and  is  perhaps  still  more  common  later 
in  life.  More  or  less  present  in  all  morbid  conditions  of  the 
l)harynx  and  oesophagus,  it  also  accompanies  the  various  painful 
affections  of  the  adjacent  structures,  and  is  thus  fre([uently  symp- 
tomatic of  tracheal  and  laryngeal  affections.  Impeded  or  obstructed 
deglutition  is  also  occasioned  by  pn^ssure  exerted  on  some  portion 
of  the  phar}Tix  or  cesophagus,  by  external  tumours  of  various 
kinds,  or  by  abscesses  in  the  neck  or  mediastinum,  and  by  aneur- 
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iaui  of  tlie  primary  arterial  tnmks,  esijecially  of  the  imioiuiiiata 
and  aorta.  Thus  at  a  period  of  life  when  stiiictural  disease  is 
commoD,  we  must  be  prepared  for  symptomatic  or  secondary 
dysphagia,  and  it  belioves  us  to  examiue  the  whole  course  of  the 
organs  of  deglutition,  from  without  and  witliin,  before  detenuiuing 
the  exact  nature  of  the  aSection.  In  the  absence  of  the  above 
causes,  the  more  permanent  the  disease  the  greater  must  be  the 
suspicion  that  it  liiu  ita  source  in  textural  change  in  some  port  of 
iheae  organs  themselves. 

Striciure  of  tke  (Esophagus  from  Scirrhus  Degeneration  is  but 
too  frequently  the  cause  of  continuous  and  persistent  difficulty  of 
swallowing  in  advanced  life.  This  hopeless  disease  is  generally 
situated  at  the  upper  end  of  the  oesophagus,  opposite  the  cricoid 
cartilage,  just  where  the  pharynx  terminates  and  the  (esophagus 
begins,  though  it  may  occupy  any  portion  of  the  tube.  Usually 
it  is  primarj-  and  isolated,  being  seldom  connected  with  cancerous 
formations  elsewhere.  For  a  lung  time,  the  disease  is  generally 
preceded  by  dyspeptic  symptoms,  with  constipation,  which  become 
more  troublesome  as  it  advances.  The  first  symptom  announcing 
it  is  some  impediment  to  the  descent  of  solids.  The  patient  finds 
that  he  is  obliged  to  be  more  careful  iu  cliewing  hia  food  than 
before,  and  that  he  is  no  longer  capable  of  swallowing  morsels  of 
the  same  size  he  used  to  do.  As  the  constriction  increases,  deglu- 
tition becomes  more  and  more  ditBcult,  till  at  length  nothing  but 
liquids  pass  the  stricture.  Even  these  occasion  pain  and  spasmodic 
action,  affecting  the  larynx,  and  are  often  returned  with  a  thick 
glairy  mucus.  In  the  second  stage  of  the  disease,  should  life  be 
prolonged  so  far,  when  ulceration  has  taken  place,  a  temporary 
improvement  is  sometimes  observed  in  the  facility  of  swallowing ; 
hut  the  constitution  now  rapidly  gives  way.  Long  before  this,  the 
countenance  has  acfiniifd  a  cachectic  hue,  and  the  emaciation  and 
ileliility  have  licen  progressive,  till  at  length,  exhausted  by  want 
of  nutriment  and  by  great  suffering,  the  wretched  [latient  sinks 
slowly  or  more  suddenly  tbixnigh  i>erforation  of  the  trachea,  or 
still  mm*  rarely  throngh  erosion  of  an  arteiy. 

The  treatment  of  this  dreadful  disease,  tluis  biiefly  sketched,  is 
entirely  palliative.  In  the  early  stage,  the  contraction  may  !«■ 
hindered  by  the  occasional  introduction  of  the  ivory  or  ailver- 
mount«d  probang  ;  but  tliia  is  doubtftd,  and  assuredly,  to  be  useful. 
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it  must  be  passed  gently  and  cautiously,  preceding  its  employment 
by  the  exhibition  of  sedatives,  conium  or  henbane,  or  even  by 
modei-ate  inhalation  of  chloroform.  Local  measures  are  secondary. 
The  general  health  must  be  watched,  and  by  every  means  improved 
or  sustained — ^by  attention  to  the  digestive  organs,  and  by  the 
avoidance  of  all  sources  of  local  and  constitutional  irritation. 
With  the  exception  of  sedatives  and  gentle  laxatives,  every  other 
medicine  may  be  set  aside ;  for  experience  has  shown  that  mercury, 
iodine,  and  other  boasted  remedies,  are,  to  say  the  least  of  them, 
nugatory.  In  the  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  when  liquid 
nourishment  cannot  be  swallowed,  we  endeavour  to  prolong  life 
by  injecting  it  into  the  stomach  through  a  flexible  tube,  or  per 
anum,  by  the  ordinary  syringe. 

Spasmodic  DyspJvagia^ — ^DiflSculty  of  swallowing  is  not  always, 
however,  of  the  important  or  serious  nature  above  described.  A 
great  number  of  cases  present  themselves  irrespective  of  structural 
alteration,  and  independent  of  external  pressure.  Spasm  of  some 
portion  of  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus  is  a  not  unfrequent  cause  of 
difficult  deglutition,  of  a  character  sometimes  sufficiently  obstinate 
to  excite  apprehension,  occurring,  as  it  now  and  then  does,  in  aged 
cachectic  subjects.  This  affection  more  frequently  attacks  the 
gullet,  and  chiefly  the  pharyngeal  or  cardiac  extremity,  though 
generally  the  upper  end,  near  the  larynx,  precisely  where  malig- 
nant stricture  is  usually  situated.  The  higher  the  part  affected, 
the  more  marked  and  painful  are  the  symptoms.  When  the 
top  of  the  oesophagus  is  the  seat  of  the  disease,  deglutition  is 
often  impossible  while  the  spasm  lasts,  and  the  act  of  swallowing 
is  accompanied  by  a  choking  sensation,  through  extension  of  the 
irregular  action  to  the  muscles  of  the  larynx,  or  through  the 
influence  of  the  violent  constriction  of  the  oesophagus  on  this 
body.  The  mere  effort  to  swallow  is  often  sufficient  to  occasion 
this  feeling ;  but  it  is  more  distressing  when  solids  are  taken.  So 
severe  is  it,  in  certain  cases  of  spasm  of  the  top  of  the  oesophagus 
and  pharynx,  that  I  6un  certain  death  has  sometimes  ensued  in  old 
people,  partly  from  the  pressure  of  the  morsel  attempted  to  be 
swallowed  on  the  larynx  and  trachea,  but  chiefly  from  sympathetic 
spasm  of  the  rima  glottidis.  I  know  of  two  instances  occurring 
in  feeble  old  persons,  in  which,  had  not  timely  aid  been  given, 
there  seemed  reason  to  believe,  from  the  discoloration  of  the 
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couutenaDce,  aud  the  approaching  inseiisibility,  death  would  have 
i-esulted ;  and  also  of  a  third  case  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  iu  which 
this  actually  happeued  to  an  iufirm  man  eightj-  years  of  age,  who 
had  occaaionally  suffered  from  this  affection.  Death  took  place  at 
dinner,  in  the  act  of  swallowing  a  piece  of  unmasticated  meat, 
which  was  pulled  out  of  the  pharynx  and  cesophagus  by  the 
assistant- surgeon,  who  was  called  to  the  patient  a  few  minutes 
after  the  accident  happened.  It  is  possible,  however,  that  in  this 
case  a  portion  of  the  meat  had  got  into  the  laiynx,  though  none 
was  found  tliere,  nor  in  the  bronchial  tubes,  on  poat-vwrtem  exa- 
mination. The  accidental  lodgement  of  even  a  small  fragment  of 
food  in  the  larj'nx  or  bronchi  is  a  cause  of  the  sudden  death  of 
not  a  few  old  i>eopla 

Spasm  of  the  pharynx  or  tesoph^ns  is  genei'ally  connected 
with  a  disordered  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  It  not  un&e- 
nuentty  presents  itself  in  gouty  habits.  Occasionally  it  attacks 
intlividuals  suddenly  who  are  apparently  in  good  health,  an 
instance  of  which,  occuning  in  an  elderly  gentleman  who  was 
twice  in  the  course  of  his  life  seized  by  spasm  of  the  gullet,  is 
referred  to  by  Monro.*  Sometimes  it  proceeds  from  chronic  local 
irritation  or  inflammation  of  the  lining  mucous  membrane.  In 
other  cases  it  originates  in  inHammatory  cold  and  sore  throat,  two 
examples  fii  which  presenting  in  females,  one  flfty-six  years  of 
age,  and  the  other  sixty-eight,  ai*  recorded  by  Howship.f  A 
precisely  similar  case,  also  occurring  in  a  female  fifty  years  of 
age,  was  under  my  care  in  the  spring  of  1851.  Simple  spasmodic 
action  of  the  oesophagus,  with  consequent  dysphagia,  is  alao  often 
complicated  with  uterine  irritation  and  pidnionary  disease. 

The  duration  of  this  affection  greatly  varies ;  in  some  cases  it 
lasts  only  a  few  hours,  sometimes  for  many  days,  weeks,  or  years, 
lis  recurrence  and  duration  are  of  course  much  in6uenced  by  the 
nature  of  the  disease  or  diseases  causing  it,  or  with  which  it  is 
more  or  less  intimately  associated. 

The  distinction  lietween  spasmodic  and  organic  stricture  of  the 
resophagus  is  mainly  founded  on  the  circumstances  of  the  sudden- 
ness of  the  attack,  its  occasional  absence,  or  decided  mitigation, 

*  On  the  Diseuea  of  the  Gullet  and  Slontkcli,  p.  SM. 

t  Tn^ticitl  Remarlu  ua  (he  Diecri in i nation  sml  A|>t>pBniui:'cs  of  Surgiivl  Ilii- 
rtlU]«,  I>p.  U.  «5. 
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and  the  facility  with  which  the  bougie  passes  down  the  tube, 
either  meeting  with  no  impediment,  or  one  which  readily  yields 
after  a  little  pressure  from  the  instniment.  Although,  in  organic 
stricture,  the  difliculty  of  swallowing  varies,  being  some  days 
greater  than  on  others,  still  deglutition  is  always  impeded,  the 
passage  of  the  bougie  obstructed,  and  the  disease  commences  gradu- 
ally, not  suddenly  as  in  simple  spasm.  Spasmodic  stricture, 
moreover,  may  last  for  years,  coming  and  going,  without  seriously 
injuring  the  general  health ;  stricture  from  organic  disease,  simple 
thickening,  or  cancerous  degeneration,  is  sooner  or  later  accom- 
panied with  emaciation  and  general  debility,  and  in  the  latter  case 
by  a  sallow,  cachectic,  withered  appearance  of  the  coimtenance. 

The  treatment  of  this  affection  must  be  regulated  by  its  patho- 
logical relations  and  associated  diseases.  A  disordered  state  of 
the  stomach  and  bowels  is  among  its  most  common  antecedents 
and  accompaniments  in  advanced  life,  attention  to  which  is  then 
an  object  of  great  importance.  It  is  imnecessary,  however,  to 
enlarge  on  the  general  management  of  a  disease  presenting  many 
varieties  requiring  special  consideration.  Tonics  and  antispasmo- 
dics are  in  general  appropriate  remedies  where  obvious  indications 
are  wanting.  In  gouty  habits,  tepid  batlis  and  small  doses  of  the 
compound  tincture  of  colcliicum,  in  combination  with  sedatives, 
and  alkalies  will  be  beneficial.  Where  the  attack  hj^  followed 
inflannnation  of  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus,  counter-irritation  and 
the  frequent  use  of  demulcents,  with  conium,  henbane,  or  extract 
of  lettuce,  or  tinctures  containing  these  substances,  are  advisabla 
Tlie  morbid  irritability  of  the  part  or  parts  may  be,  in  many  of 
these  cases,  diminished  by  the  application  of  the  nitrate  of  silver 
in  solution,  and  the  external  employment  of  belladonna  as  a  plaster 
or  unguent.  Irritating  and  stimulating  articles  of  food  should  be 
avoided,  and  liquid  nourishment  substituted  where  solids  create 
spasm,  or  are  swallowed  with  more  difficulty.  In  the  majority  of 
cases,  a  generous  diet  and  a  sustaining  plan  of  treatment  should 
be  pursued,  especially  in  females  with  a  hysteric  tendency,  in 
whom  spasmodic  dysphagia  is  common. 

With  the  general  treatment  it  is  necessary  occasionally  to  pass 
a  bougie  or  silver  ball  through  the  part  affected.  Some  obstinate 
cases,  resisting  well-directed  constitutional  means,  have  been  effec- 
tually cuied  by  this  treatment  alone,  or  with  very  little  assistance 
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from  medicine.  Tbe  ball  or  bougie  appears  to  be  useful  not  only 
in  dilating  the  stricture,  but  in  removing  the  morbid  irritability  of 
the  part,  and  nccustomijig  it  to  the  contact  of  substances  swallowed. 

Paralytic  Dysphngin. — Difficult  or  impossible  deglutition  from 
paralysis  of  the  pbarjiix  or  a>sophagus  is  gejierally  symptomatic  of 
(!erebral  or  spinal  disease.  It  often  accompanies  apoplectic  affec- 
tions. Sometimes,  though  rarely,  it  is  idiopathic,  in  the  common 
acceptation  of  the  term.  I  have  known  it  precede  some  days 
fatal  cerebral  hifcmorrh^e,  and  in  another  case  it  was  one  of  th« 
earliest  indications  of  softening  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  Paralytic 
dysphagia  is  hence  a  very  important  symptom.  Like  other  forms 
of  local  paralysis  in  old  people,  it  may  generally  be  regarded  as  a 
warning  of  apoplexy. 

The  diagnosis  of  this  serious  form  of  impaired  or  impossible  de- 
glutition is  easily  determined.  The  Iwugie  meets  with  no  mechani- 
cal impediment ;  solids  and  largo  masses  of  aliment  are  more  easily 
swallowed  than  liquids  or  small  morsels ;  and  there  generally 
accompanies  it  other  paraljijc  affections,  such  as  thickness  or 
loss  of  speech,  dyspncea,  &c. 

Primary  or  idiopathic  paralytic  dysphagia  is  seldom  complete. 
The  power  of  swallowing  may  lie  almost  entirely  lost,  but  in 
general  it  is  only  weakened.  Chomel  refers  to  a  singular  case 
mentioned  by  Morgagui  of  an  old  man  tlms  affected,  who  could 
swallow  any  kind  of  aliment,  but,  strange  to  say.  the  last  morsel 
remained  iu  tbe  n?sophagiis  until  the  following  meal,  unless  in  the 
meantime  rejected  Morgagni  partly  explained  this  peculiarity 
in  supposing  that  the  sole  action  of  the  muscular  fibres  was  in- 
sufficient to  convey  the  alimentary  bolus  from  the  oesophagus  into 
the  stomach,  until  aided  by  the  weight  of  the  succeeding  mass. 

Paralytic  dysphagia  seldom  comes  under  treatment,  ejcccpt  in 
eonnectioa  with,  and  dependence  upon,  cerebral  lesion  or  disease 
of  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  cui-ative  means  are  then  subser- 
vient to  the  original  affection.  In  idiopathic  cases,  or  in  those 
following  apoplectic  seizures,  after  the  usual  remedies  have  been 
employed  for  the  cerebral  affection,  stimulating  gargles,  counter- 
irritation  to  the  nape  of  the  neck,  as  well  as  electricity,  may  be 
recommended ;  but  most  cases  prove  entirely  beyond  the  reach  of 
art,  and  we  can  only  hope  to  benefit  the  patient  by  attention  to 
bis  general  health. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

CATARRHAL  GASTRITIS,  OR  FOLLICULAR  DYSPEPSIA. 

We  occasionally  meet  with  undoubted  examples  of  primary  acute 
or  sub-acute  catarrhal  gastritis  in  the  old,  forming  a  well-known 
species  of  indigestion,  variously  called  gastrorrhcea,  anorexia  hu- 
moralis,  follicular  dyspepsia,  &c,  &c.  This  form  of  the  disease  is 
almost  invariably  occasioned  by  the  direct  and  local  influence  of 
stimulating  ingesta.  Accordingly,  it  is  rarely  observed  except  in 
gourmets  or  persons  habituated  to  the  abuse  of  alcoholic  liquors. 
It  is  commonly  evinced  by  a  sensation  of  gnawing  and  fulness, 
sometimes  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium,  frequent  eructations, 
occasional  vomiting,  especially  early  in  the  morning,  of  a  thick, 
glairy,  grayish  or  stone-coloured  insipid  mucus,  varying  in  quantity 
from  a  tablespoonful  to  as  much  as  a  pint,  and  all  the  more 
pressing  symptoms  of  chronic  dyspepsia,  such  as  acidity,  gastro- 
dynia,  constipation.  Pain  on  pressure  is  by  no  means  a  constant 
symptom.  In  the  acute  disease,  the  tongue  is  covered  with  a 
yellowish  fur,  through  which  the  reddened  papillae  project ;  or  it 
is  florid,  shining,  smooth,  and  dry,  perhaps  perfectly  natural  The 
appetite  is  gone,  though  in  some  cases  it  is  stiU  good,  and  in  others 
capricious,  or  singularly  keen.  Small  quantities  of  food  often 
appease  the  uneasy  sensations  in  the  stomach,  and  the  rejection  of 
the  ropy  mucus  with  the  morbid  secretion  is  equally  productive 
of  temporary  relief.  There  is  frequently  thirst,  and  occasionally 
a  desire  for  cold  liquids  ;  but  the  attack  is  seldom  if  ever  accom- 
panied with  febrile  movement. 

The  natural  tendency  of  this  disease  is  to  assume  a  chronic  form, 
and  it  is  in  this  stage  that  we  almost  always  meet  it  Very  gene- 
rally it  is  chronic  from  the  commencement.  In  either  case,  it  is 
not  unfrequently  associated  with  intestinal  or  bronchial  catarrh, 
and  with  a  variety  of  other  diseases,  especially  with  urinary  affec- 
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tions.  When  uncomplicated,  and  the  secretion  appears  to  be  merely 
a  slight  increase  of  the  natural  mucus  of  the  stomach,  it  may  last 
for  years  without  materially  deranging  the  general  health.  Indi- 
viduals thus  affected  vomit,  or  rather  regurgitate,  every  morning 
and  evening,  or  at  other  periods  of  the  day,  more  or  less  glairj- 
mucus,  just  as  certain  persons  cough  up,  on  first  rising,  some  phlegm ; 
and  it  ia  very  remarkable,  in  these  chronic  cases,  that  the  food  is 
often  retained,  while  the  morbid  secretions  are  alone  rejected. 
Digestion  afterwards  appears  to  go  on  with  or  without  pain,  but 
exacerbations  such  as  above  described  are  common,  and  the  gour- 
mand ia  sure  to  pay  the  penalty  of  indulgence  by  a  variety  of 
gastric  symptoms,  varying  in  severity,  Flatulence  aud  constipa- 
tion are  generally  present.  The  tongue  is  usually  pale  and  flabby, 
sometimes  indented  with  the  teeth,  but  it  is  not  unfrequently  quite 
natural  In  some  instances  it  is  raw,  and  unth  the  adjacent  soft 
•  parts  studded  with  minute  aphthous  ulcerations,  as  in  other  forms 
of  chronic  gastritis.  Thirst  is  not  a  common  symptom.  Piquant 
food  is  in  general  only  relished. 

Chronic  catarrhal  dyspepsia  is  often  associated  with,  and  appears 
in  many  instances  to  be  secondary  to,  chronic  bronchitis  and 
chronic  disease  of  the  heart  It  is  thus  a  result  of  repeated  afOux 
of  blood  to  the  stomach,  or  of  passive  congestion.  There  seems 
reason  to  believe  that  it  is  occasionally  hereditary,  perhaps  more 
from  habits  and  mode  of  living  than  from  congenital  causes.  If  con- 
sequent to  chronic  bronchitis,  or  originating  in  the  same  inflaence8,it 
declines  with  that  disease  as  summer  advances,  to  return  again  with 
the  approach  of  winter;  and  like  it,  it  is  subject  to  periodical  exa- 
cerbations and  relapses  from  injudicious  exposure  or  indiscretion 
in  diet.  As  a  complication  of  bronchial  or  cardiac  disease,  it  adds 
much  to  the  difficulty  of  treatment ;  and  in  such  cases  the  dyspeptic 
symptoms  are  often  of  an  aggravated  kind,  among  which  flatulence 
and  painful  distension  of  the  stomach  are  not  the  least  prominent. 
\^lM(omical  Characters. — Opportunities  of  examining  its  anatomi- 
^.aA'lbanicters  are  only  found  when  the  individual  is  carried  off 
■  l^  some  other  disease.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach, 
which  in  advanced  life,  as  before  mentioned,  is  dull-white  or  ash- 
gray,  then  presents,  according  to  Roldtansky,*  a  reddish-brown  or 
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alate-^y,  or  even  blackisli-ltlne  uolour.  It  may  however,  as  I 
have  seen  it,  itftaiu  the  natural  colour.  The  mucous  follides, 
which  are  regarded  by  many  as  the  essential  seat  of  the  disease, 
are  sometimes  visibly  enlarged.  When  the  disease  has  been  of 
long  standing,  the  inflamed  membi'ane  acquires  a  granular  or 
niammillary  appearance,  as  obaer\ed  in  the  bronchi  and  lining  of 
the  eyelids,  in  chronic  inflammation  of  these  parts.  Ulceration, 
thickeiiing  and  inihiration  of  the  affected  membrane,  are  frequent 
results.  In  advanced  stages,  the  submucous  tissue  participates  in 
the  thickening  of  the  nmcous  membrane,  and  all  the  coats  of  tlie 
stoioach  are  occasionally  involved  in  the  same  change.  There 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  disease  ends  in  some  cases  in 
cancer. 

Treatment. — The  cases  are  very  few  in  which  antiphlogistic 
measures  are  necessary ;  but  where  there  is  pain  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  aggravated  by  pressure,  accompanied  by  anorexia  and  the  ' 
characteristic  rejection  of  mucus,  a  few  leeches  ought  to  be  applied 
to  the  epigastrium,  and  repeated  from  time  to  time  according  to  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  ui^ency  of  tlie  sj-mptom& 
Of  local  treatment,  however,  counter-irritation  is  chiefly  to  be 
relied  upon  in  the  majority  of  cases.  Sinapisms  are  particularly 
convenient  and  useful  In  more  chronic  states,  these  should  he 
exchanged  for  small  blisters,  which  should  be  allowed  to  heal  and 
then  be  renewed. 

All  medicinal  treatment  is  secondary  to  diet  and  r^imen.  In 
exacerbations,  or  in  acti to-chronic  attacks,  the  food  ought  to  be  of 
the  least  stimulating  quality,  and  taken  iu  small  quantities  at  a 
time.  In  tbe  ordinary  form  of  the  disease,  it  should  be  com- 
pendious, and  chiefly  composed  of  animal  substances,  with  a 
minimum  quantity  of  fresh,  easily -digested  vegetables.  Liquid 
nourishment  in  general  disagrees.  Soups,  beef-tea,  and  even  milk 
— articles  which  a  priori  would  appear  suitable  to  the  condition 
of  the  stomach — very  often  occasion  flatulence  and  vomiting.  In 
a  protracted  case,  subject  to  acute  relapses,  which  has  frequently 
come  under  my  care,  a  dry  diet  has  always  been  preferred  by  the 
patient,  even  when  there  has  existed  considerable  pain  and  tender- 
ness in  theepigastric  region ;  and  light  farinaceous  puddings  areoften 
rejected,  when  biscuits  and  dry  toast  and  roast  mutton  are  retained, 

Tlie  greatest  relief  follows  free  alvine  evacuations.     If  there  is 
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much  irritability  of  the  stomach,  purgatives  adiiiinifltered  by  thi* 
mouth  arc  injurious,  and  often  rejected  In  such  cases  this  por- 
tion of  the  treatment  should  commence  with  the  exhibition  of 
three  nr  four  grains  of  calomel,  guarded  with  half  a  grain  of 
opium ;  and  having  been  repeated,  a  stimulating  enema  should 
be  thrown  up  some  hours  afterwards.  The  bowels  may  afterwards 
be  kept  open  by  t«pid  injections  of  plain  water,  to  which  may  be 
added,  if  required,  a  little  soap  or  castor  oil.  Emetics  are  gene- 
rally injiuious,  though  they  have  been  recommended,  and  are  often 
suggested  by  the  patieut  himself,  from  the  temporary  relief  afforded 
by  the  rejection  of  the  offending  secretions,  acid  or  otherwise. 

Aft^r  the  more  acute  symptoms  Lave  subsided,  and  in  the 
chronic  form  of  the  disease,  benefit  will  be  obtained  from  aromatic 
stomachic  bitter  infusions,  or  the  mineral  tonic  and  astringent 
substajices,  while,  at  the  same  time,  a  more  stimulating  diet  may 
be  permitted  with  advantage.  The  infusions  of  cusparia,  gentian, 
calumba  cAscarilla,  and  chiretta,  with  sulphuric  or  nitric  acid 
where  it  can  bo  borne,  are  appropriate.  Of  the  mineral  tonics, 
the  oxide  or  nitrate  of  silver  and  the  sulphate  of  iron  are  the  beat. 
One  or  other  of  these  may  be  combined  with  the  extract  of  gen- 
tian, or  the  compound  aloetic  pill,  and  administered  two  or  three 
times  a  day.  Small  doses  of  opium,  combined  with  articles  of  an 
Eiatringent  nature,  have  been  strongly  advised  ;  and  benefit  is  often 
derived  from  the  compound  powder  of  kino,  or  opium  and  alum, 
given  as  a  pill  once  or  twice  a  day.  Dr  I'emberton  considered 
opium  and  kino  the  great  remedy  in  this  species  of  dyspepsia. 
Dr  Baillie  strongly  recommended  the  compound  tincture  of  ben- 
zoin. If  the  bowels  are  habitually  confined,  the  mistura  gentiana 
comp.,  with  or  without  the  decoctura  aloes  comp.,  will  be  service- 
able, or  the  compound  rlmbarb  or  aloetic  pill  may  be  given  imme- 
diately before  dinner.  The  gastric  mucous  membrane,  it  is  certain, 
ia  now  much  in  the  same  state  of  debility  and  relaxation  as  the 
conjunctiva  in  chronic  persistent  catarrhal  ophthalmia.  Stimu- 
lants are  now  called  for.  but,  to  Ije  useful,  they  must  not  be  abused. 
Distension  of  the  stomach  by  much  liquid  ia  to  be  avoided. 
Coffee  is  preferable  to  t«a.  Malt  li(]uors  are  generally  hurtful. 
A  sparing  allowance  of  old  dry  sherry  or  weak  bnuidy  and  water, 
witli  a  moderate  quantity  of  well-dressed  roast  mutton  or  beef,  will 
generally  agree  wilh  the  weakened  tone  of  the  stomach  ;  and  if 
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the  food  be  taken  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  digestion  will  advance 
without  pain  or  difficulty.  Vegetables  very  uniformly  occasion 
flatulent  distension  in  this  complaint.  Stale  brown  bread  or  ship 
biscuit  should  be  substituted.  But,  with  regard  to  diet,  the  refined 
notions  of  the  physician  must  occasionally  give  way  to  the  expe- 
rience  of  the  patient  himself,  who  is  often  a  better  judge  of  what 
is  most  easily  digested  with  the  least  inconvenience.  Oleaginous 
substances  almost  always  disagree,  and  so  do  eggs  and  fish ;  but 
cases  are  met  with  where  the  contrary  is  observed. 

In  every  form  of  dyspepsia  we  are  occasionally  forced  to  treat 
or  relieve  particular  symptoms.  While  adopting  means  to  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  disease,  our  practice  must  still  in  a  great  mea- 
sure be  empirical  and  palliative.  Vomiting,  acidity,  and  pain  in 
the  stomach  are  among  the  most  troublesome  symptoms  of  this 
complaint.  Of  all  the  means  most  successful  in  procuring  their 
temporary  allegation,  none  is  to  be  compared  to  the  muriate  or 
acetate  of  morphia.  Alone,  or  given  with  lime  water,  fluid  mag- 
nesia, or  a  solution  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  it  often  and 
often  is  of  the  most  signal  servica  The  relief  it  brings  is  sometimes 
so  great  that  I  have  known  patients  imagine  that  at  length  a  remedy 
had  been  found  for  their  disease ;  and  I  have  little  doubt  that,  with 
attention  to  diet  and  regimen,  it  has  over  and  over  been  of  per- 
manent use.  Flatulence,  and  other  troublesome  symptoms,  may 
be  benefited  by  carminatives ;  and  if  unaccompanied  with  tender- 
ness in  the  epigastric  region,  a  drop  or  two  of  creasote  in  a  draught 
of  peppermint  water,  or  the  same  quantity  of  the  oil  of  cajeput, 
with  ten  or  twelve  minims  of  chloric  aether,  dropped  on  sugar,  and 
given  in  plain  water,  will  frequently  relieve  it.  We  here,  however, 
anticipate  the  remarks  we  intend  to  offer  on  the  more  frequent 
and  annoying  symptoms  of  atonic  dyspepsia. 

A  residence  in  a  dry  climate  is  generally  advisable  in  this  form 
of  senile  dyspepsia.  Too  much  attention  cannot  be  devoted  to  the 
condition  of  the  skin.  Its  action  should  be  promoted  by  exercise 
suited  to  the  strength  and  state  of  the  patient.  Occasional  warm 
baths,  followed  by  friction  with  the  flesh-brush,  are  serviceable, 
and  flannel  should  always  be  worn.  In  persistent  cases,  it  may 
be  advisable  to  try  the  balsams  and  gum-resins  so  efficacious  in 
analogous  affections  of  the  bronchi  and  urinary  organs.  Tar-water 
lias  been  found  useful,  but  I  have  not  myself  ventured  to  give  it, 
or  the  balsamic  substances  in  this  diseasa 
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ACUTE  ATONIC  DYSPEPSIA— U  EM  BARE  AS  OASTEIQUE. 


Another  form  of  acute  dyspepsia,  very  frequently  observed  in 
iidv&uced  life,  much  more  common  tlian  the  acute  variety  of 
catarrhal  gastritis,  and  which  seems  clearly  referrible  to  a  tem- 
poraiy  erithism,  if  not  actual  inflammation,  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach,  deserves  consideration.  1  allude  to  those 
gastric  and  constitutional  sjTuptoms  of  an  irritable  kind,  generally 
but  not  invariably  occasioned  by  excessive  indulgence  at  the 
table,  and  which,  from  their  nature  and  severity,  are  often  sufli- 
ciently  alarming.  I  have  said  not  invariably,  for  the  attack  is 
sometimes  sporadic,  especially  iu  summer  and  autumn,  and  may  be 
induced  by  checked  perspiration  and  sudden  alternations  of  tem- 
perature. Though  very  often  occasioned  by  similar  causes,  the 
irritation  falls  less  upon  the  mucous  follicles  than  iji  the  catarrhal 
form  of  the  disease.  Tlie  affcctiou  is  perhaps  of  an  erj'sipelatous 
nature.  Certain  it  is  that  if  the  fauces  and  tongue  be  taken  as 
indices  of  the  existing  appearance  of  the  stomach,  the  mucous 
membrane  lining  it  must  frequently  very  much  resemble,  when 
suffering  under  this  temporary  irritation,  the  characters  observed 
in  erysipelatous  iuHanimation  of  the  conjunctiva  or  nasal  passages. 
There  is  assuredly  little  or  no  increase  of  the  excretory  function 
of  the  mucous  glands.  If  vomiting  exist,  the  matters  rejected  are 
not  imbued  with  mucus,  as  in  the  catarrhal  form  of  the  disease. 
but  are  mixed  with  a  watery  fluid,  a  vitiated  secretion  of  the  gas- 
tric juice,  and  often  with  pure  bile.  Tlie  fauces  "are  drj-,  of  a 
dull-red  colour,  sometimes  inclining  to  puiple,  frmn  venous  con- 
gestion, and  streaked  with  a  viscid  mucus,  which  is  hawked  up  witli 
difficulty.  The  tongue  is  brown,  dry,  and  contracted.  The  teeth 
aad  lips  are  covered  with  sordes.  The  breath  is  hot.  There  is 
tenderness  at  the  eptgastxinm,  with  nausea.    The  appetite  is  gone. 
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The  bowels  are  confined,  though  sometimes  relaxed.  Eetching 
and  vomiting  are  easily  induced.  Along  with  these  gastric  symp- 
tom there  is  great  prostration,  and  frequently  frontal  headache. 
The  face  is  flushed  or  congested,  the  skin  hot  and  dry,  the  pulse 
more  or  less  accelerated  The  urine  is  scanty  and  highly  coloured. 
There  are  perhaps  tremors,  and  the  sleep  is  often  disturbed  by 
dreams.  What  with  the  appearance  of  the  tongue  and  mouth, 
the  febrile  reaction,  nervous  tremors,  and  general  prostration,  the 
attack  is  very  likely  to  pass  for  asthenic  fever;  or,  if  accompanied 
with  cough,  influenza ;  or,  where  the  irritability  of  the  stomach 
is  marked,  gastric  or  biliotis  fever ;  and  when  obviously  induced 
by  over-indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors,  it  may  be  erroneously 
regarded  as  the  initiatory  stage,  or  a  mild  form  of  delirium 
tremens,  French  writers  call  it  Fembarras  gastrique  bilievx.  By 
whatever  name  it  may  be  designated,  the  stomach  and  biliaiy 
oi^gans  are  mainly  affected  ;  and  I  know  not  that  I  could  notice 
the  malady  in  a  more  appropriate  place  than  the  present 

The  attack,  almost  always  sudden,  is  sometimes  ushered  in  by 
chilliness  ;  but  it  does  not  uniformly  show  itself  in  the  aggravated 
form  above  described.  Frequently  there  is  neither  fever  nor  dry- 
ness of  the  mouth,  but  merely  gastric  derangement  with  anorexia, 
general  soreness  and  prostration,  and  a  total  incapacity  for  mental 
or  bodily  exertion. 

In  a  few  days,  at  most  four  or  five,  if  judiciously  managed,  the 
symptoms,  both  local  and  constitutional,  begin  to  subsida  About 
the  third  or  fourth  day  the  tongue  becomes  moist  A  mawkish, 
sour,  or  bitter  taste  is  now  perceived,  and  the  brown  colour  is 
replaced  by  a  yellowish  fur  occupying  the  centre  of  the  tongue, 
while  the  edges  acquire  a  normal  pale  reddish  hue.  There  i^  still 
anorexia;  but  only  a  few  days  elapse  after  the  tongue  has  changed 
its  appearance  when  a  desire  for  food  returns,  and  the  appetite 
often  becomes  craving.  A  spontaneous  diarrhoea  or  diaphoresis  is 
sometimes  critical,  and  the  urine  is  generally  loaded  with  lithates 
as  the  attack  subsides. 

In  less  satisfactory  cases  other  diseases  are  apt  to  spring  up 
during  the  febrile  stage.  In  winter  or  spring,  or  during  the 
prevalence  of  particular  epidemics,  the  individual  is  peculiarly 
prone  to  pneumonic  or  bronchial  attacks,  or  is  seized  with  the 
reigning  complaints,  among  which  erysipelas  may  be  mentioned. 
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Under  aucb  circumstatices,  the  superinditced  iuternal  miilaiJy  may 
be  latent,  and  it  behoves  the  practitioner  in  all  caaea  to  be  on  the 
wat<jh  for  pleuritic,  raemnge*l,  or  pneumonic  inflanunattou.  The 
tbllowiug  ia  a  case  in  poiut: — A  gentleman  just  turned  seventy 
years  of  age,  of  regular  and  temperate  habits,  and  enjoying  good 
health,  was  invited  to  spend  a  week  in  the  country  in  the  month 
of  April  1852.  A  round  of  visiting  ensued.  After  breakfast  he 
daily  drove  some  miles,  partook  of  a  hearty  lunch,  returned  home, 
and  dined  late  in  the  evening,  indulging  finely  in  champagne  and 
other  wtnea.  Ten  days  elapsed,  and  all  seemtsd  to  go  on  well.  He 
had  however  scarcely  reached  his  own  house  in  town  when  he 
was  attacked  with  pain  in  the  stomach  accompanied  with  a  sen- 
sation of  fulness,  tenderness  on  pressure,  occasional  vomiting  of 
bilious  matter,  and  much  febrile  disturbance.  After  passing  a 
"  wretched  night,"  1  saw  him  in  the  forenoon  of  the  following  day, 
with  a  parched  tongue,  and  suffering  from  nausea  and  headache. 
On  the  third  or  fourth  day  he  was  seized  with  a  dull  pain  in  the 
right  side  of  the  chest,  while  in  other  respects  he  seemed  to  be 
improving.  A  distinct  crepitation  was  now  audible  in  the  lower 
and  lateral  part  of  the  lung,  remote  from  the  site  of  pain ;  the 
respiratory  murmur  was  here  feeble,  while  elsewhere  in  this  lung 
it  was  puerile.  As  yet  he  was  free  from  cough.  By  the  next  day 
an  occasional  cough  was  complained  of,  and  now  a  very  viscid, 
dark,  but  not  brownish  expectoration  was  observed,  while  an  inde- 
linite  dulness  existed  over  the  erepitous  portion  of  tlie  lung,  Sina- 
pisms had  been  applied  to  the  chest,  and  now  a  number  of  leeches 
wore  placed  on  the  site  of  the  engoi^ement  The  expectoration 
continued  catarrhal,  but  still  veiy  viscid.  The  crepitation  gradually 
gave  way  to  the  normal  murmur,  though  the  cough  remained  for 
ten  days  after  all  signs  of  pneumonia  had  ceased.  In  three  weeks 
he  was  ({uite  convalescent. 

A  continuance  of  febrile  action,  or  a  feeling  of  cliilliness  after 
the  subsidence  of  the  gastric  irritation,  should  awaken  suspicion  of 
the  probable  advent  or  existence  of  mischief  elsewhere,  and  the 
practitioner  should  not  omit  a  careful  investigation  into  the  con- 
dition of  the  different  organs.  The  intestinal  mucous  membmiiu 
ia  occasionally,  as  already  observed,  simultaneously  afl'ectod.  A 
disposition  to  diarrhtca  is  common.  Next  to  the  lungs,  ]>erliai)s, 
the  liver  and  kiilneys  are  more  frequently  attacked  sec'ondarily ; 
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and  a  congested  state  of  these  organs  with  a  dimiuisbed  secretion 
of  urine,  or  the  appearance  of  albumen  in  it,  ia  not  an  unfrequent 
result. 

Prognosis. — It  is  chiefly  in  the  decline  of  life,  or  in  brokeu-dowu 
habits  from  intemperance  or  priYatiou,  that  this  complaint  assumes 
the  dangerous  aspect  above  i-epresented ;  but  alarming  as  these 
symptoms  appear  to  be,  the  disease  is  seldom  if  ever  fatjil,  unless 
it  is  complicated  or  followed  by  some  other  more  serious  malady. 
In  itself,  however  prostrating,  it  is  usually  of  temporary  duration. 
Recovery  is  more  rapid  than  the  nature  of  the  symptoms  might 
indicate,  but  relapses  from  imprudence  are  not  uufrequeut. 

Treatment. — Most  sufferers  from  this  form  of  gastric  irritation 
derive  signal  benefit  from  emeto-catharticism.  The  attack  is  some- 
times at  once  checked  by  this  practice.  French  writers  of  the 
physiological  school  of  Broussais,  timidly  cautious  in  similar 
affections,  do  not  hesitate  to  recommend  vomiting  and  purging  in 
this  disease.  After  full  vomiting  the  symptoms  generally  decline. 
If  the  individual  is  still  robust,  and  especially  if  the  symptoms 
have  originated  in  excess  at  table,  the  sulphate  of  magnesia  with 
tartar  emetic  may  be  given  with  that  view  ;  but  in  shattered  con- 
stitutions, or  in  feeble  persons  far  advanced  in  life,  an  ipecacuanha 
emetic,  followed  by  full  doses  of  calomel,  with  the  compound 
extract  of  colocynth,  should  be  preferred.  Having  cleared  the 
stomach,  and  procured  full  feculent  evacuations  by  these  means, 
it  will  be  advisable  to  give  small  doses  of  calomel,  morning  and 
evening,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with  the  extract  of  ben- 
bane  for  two  or  three  days  afterwards,  opening  the  bowels  at  the 
same  time  by  castor  oil,  or  moderate  doses  of  the  compoimd  infu- 
sion of  senna  with  the  sulphate  of  magnesia.  Too  much,  however, 
should  not  be  attempted  by  medicine.  A  great  deal  may  now  be 
left  to  nature.  This  is  one  of  not  a  few  maladies  where  passive 
is  more  safe  and  beneficial  than  active  medical  treatment ;  and  by 
abstinence  or  diluents  alone,  very  many  cases  rapidly  recover. 
The  diet  must  chiefly  be  farinaceous,  or  composed  of  soups  free 
from  fat 

In  febrile  cases,  the  acetate  or  citrate  of  ammonia,  in  the  usual 
form,  may  be  exhibited  along  witli  three  or  five  grain  doses  of  the 
nitrate  of  potash  and  half  a  diachm  of  the  §weet  spirits  of  nitre 
every  four  or  six  hours.     Where  there  is  thirst,  acidulated  drinks 
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may  be  given.  A  small  bit  of  ice  allowed  to  melt  in  the  mouth  is 
most  refreshing  and  grateful  If  there  is  irritability  of  the  stomach 
with  vomiting,  saline  effervescing  draughts  should  be  prescribed 
with  or  without  a  few  drops  of  laudanum.  After  free  evacuations, 
it  is  hardly  ever  necessary  to  employ^  more  active  means.  "Where 
there  is  continued  tenderness  in  the  epigastric  region,  leeches  may 
be  thereto  applied,  or,  if  there  is  much  headache,  with  signs  of 
cerebral  congestion,  it  may  be  advisable  to  cup,  or  to  apply  leeches 
behind  the  ears. 

Should  other  diseases  supervene,  they  must  receive  appropriate 
treatment  In  the  event  of  diarrhoea  constituting  a  prominent 
symptom,  the  emeto-cathartic  plan  above  advised  must  either  be 
wholly  abandoned  or  modified.  We  ought  then  to  give  small 
doses  of  gray  powder  or  blue  pill,  and  Dover's  powder,  and 
remove  accumulating  secretions  from  time  to  time  with  castor 
oil,  and  still  further  carry  out  the  treatment  applicable  to  gastro- 
enteric irritation  in  general. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

FUNCTIONAL  OR  CHRONIC  ATONIC  DYSPEPSIA. 

At  all  ages  a  great  variety  of  morbid  phenomena,  inclnded  in  the 
term  dyspepsia,  present  themselves  independently  of  recognisable 
structural  disease.  Chronic  gastritis,  with  its  anatomical  results, 
and  mere  functional  disturbance  of  the  stomach,  may  be  accom- 
panied with  precisely  similar  symptoms ;  and  the  differential  diag- 
nosis during  life  is  frequently  unsatisfactory  and  inconclusiva 

Physicians  and  nosological  writers  have  long  arranged  functional 
dyspepsia  into  primarj^  and  secondary,  according  as  the  disorder 
appears  to  have  its  origin  in  the  stomach  itself,  or  results  in  that 
mysterious  connection  called  sympathy,  which  associates  certain 
viscera  in  disease.  Of  all  the  organs  of  the  animal  economy,  the 
stomach  is  perhaps  the  one  which  most  obviously,  if  not  most 
extensively,  exhibits  this  connection.  Allusion  has  already  been 
made  to  some  of  the  most  frequent  sources  of  sympathetic  djrs- 
pepsia,  and  it  may  be  here  only  necessary  to  observe  that,  as 
regards  distant  organs,  the  stomach  is  especially  influenced  by 
diseases  of  the  brain,  kidneys,  and  utenis, — viscera  which  are 
frequently  the  seat  of  chronic  structural  alterations  in  advanced 
life.  It  is,  nevertheless,  at  this  period  that  we  must  look  to  and 
be  prepared  for  gastric  symptoms  in  immediate  connection  with 
organic  changes  in  the  stomach  itself 

Diagnosis  between  Functional  and  Organic  Dyspepsia^ — In  cer- 
tain cases,  the  severity  and  obstinacy  of  the  local  symptoms,  with 
impaired  health  and  excessive  emaciation,  leave  little  room  for 
doubt ;  but  tlie  line  of  demarcation  between  oi-ganic  and  inorganic 
dyspepsia  in  aged  subjects  is  often  exti*emely  ill-defined.  Organic 
disease  of  the  stomach  is  not  unfrequently  latent,  or  masked  by 
some  other  associated  disease ;  gmil  in  the  early  stages  it  as  often 
proceeds  silently  as  otherrvise,  the  individual  long  apparently  en- 
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joying  good  health,  or  suU't^rmg  only  fruiu  slight  dytijicpfiia,  without 
sympathetic  inttation  of  the  nervous,  respiratory,  or  circulatory 
systems.  The  symptoms  attending  chronic  gastritis  with  ulcera- 
tion are  occasionally  veiy  obscure  or  uQimpoiiaut,  and  the  disease 
has  again  and  agaiu  proceeded  to  perforation  without  manifest 
gastric  or  constitutional  disturbance, — the  first  suspicion  of  the 
real  nature  of  the  ease  being  elicited  by  the  new  and  formidable 
train  of  phenomena  following  tliis  accident,  more  frequently  met 
with  after  than  under  fifty  years  of  age. 

The  duiation  of  the  symptoms  greatly  assists  ua  in  the  diagnosis 
between  functional  and  oiganic  dyspepsia.  The  more  recent  the 
case,  the  greater  will  be  the  difficulty.  If  the  sj'mptoms,  though 
of  long  continuance  and  considerable  severity,  have  not  occasioned 
OT  been  accomimuied  by  progressive  emaciation  and  weakness,  tliere 
are  groimds  for  considering  that  the  disease  is  but  functional,  as 
organic  changes  generally  entail  these  consequences  sooner  or 
later.  Organic  disease  may  be  suspected  when  the  dyspeptic 
symptoms  have  resisted  judicious  dietetic  and  medical  treatment, 
are  excited  or  aggravated  immediately  after  a  meal,  and  especially 
if  the  person  is  losing  tlesh  and  strength,  and  more  particularly  if 
at  the  same  time  he  is  becoming  anicmic,  or  ac(^uiring  a  sallow, 
cachectic  appearance.  The  absence  or  presence  of  pain  in  the 
stomach  is  delusive.  It  is  sometimes  wanting  where  there  is 
extensive  structural  disease,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  it  may  be 
severe  without  recognisable  oiganic  alteration.  To  be  of  value,  it 
must  be  limited  to  or  mure  severe  at  a  particular  spot,  and  it  \b 
the  more  conclusive  if  it  is  increased  on  pressure,  and  accompanied 
with  vomiting  immediately  or  shortly  after  a  meaL  The  appear- 
ance of  the  tongue  is  equally  deceptive.  I  have  seen  it  penuar 
nently  perfectly  clean  aud  natural  where  there  has  been  most 
extensive  ulceration,  mammilation,  and  thickening  of  the  mucous 
membrane.  Nor  are  we  to  be  surprised  at  this,  when  we  remember 
that  in  cancerous  disease  uf  the  stomach  it  is  frequently  normal. 
Fstid  eructations  ai-e  suspicious.  I  shall  return  to  the  diagnosis 
of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  in  a  future  chapter  on  cancer  of 
this  organ.  In  the  meauwbile  it  may  be  observed,  that  in  chronic 
cases  the  treatment  of  oi'ganic  and  functional  dyspepsia  does  not, 
iu  tmth,  essentially  differ. 

Causes  of  Fitm-ltoiuii  Vyptpsui. — Loss  of  tirlb,  ihronic  alTei:- 
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tions  of  the  gums  and  tongue,  impeding  mastication  and  insaliva- 
tion  of  the  food,  debility  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  stomachy 
impaired  nervous  irritability,  and,  not  improbably,  a  vitiated  or 
modified  condition  of  the  salivary  and  gastric  secretions,  are,  in 
advanced  life,  frequent  causes  of  what  may  be  called  primary 
functional  disorder  of  the  stomach.     In  old  age  the  vital  powers 
of  this  organ  experience  the  general  decay  of  the  system.     Diges- 
tion is  then  languid,  not  unfrequently  painful ;  and  the  chemical 
affinities  gaining  the  ascendancy,  flatulence  with  irritating  changes 
in  the  ingesta  ensue,  occasioning  a  variety  of  morbid  phenomena 
not  always  limited  to  the  stomach  itself.     The  appetite  for  food, 
notwithstanding  the  reduced  wants  of  the  system  and  the  partici- 
pation of  the  chief  organ  of  digestion  in  the  general  decay  of  t}^e 
functions  of  animal  and  organic  life,  is  often  the  last  to  fail 
Many  old  persons,  some  from  past  habit  alone,  eat  to  excess,  or 
retain  a  vigorous  appetite  which  there  is  a  difficulty  in  satisfying 
with  impunity.     Sometimes  it  is  even  craving  and  morbid,  and 
there  is  a  constant  desire  for  food,  probably  occasioned  by  irritat- 
ing secretions  in  the  stomach,  or  inexplicable  conditions  of  the 
system.     Old  people  also  often  complain  of  a  feeling  of  "  faintness  " 
or  "emptiness,"  referred  to  the  stomach,  scarcely  to  be  called 
hunger,  but  little  less  provocative,  and  only  partially  relieved  by 
food,  in  consequence  of  which  the  debilitated  oi^n  is  overtaxed, 
and  deprived  of  the  repose  so  necessary  to  the  efficient  discharge 
of  its  functions.      In  other  instances,  taste  being  perverted  or 
abolished,  a  chief  incitement  to  mastication  is  absent ;  and  where 
the  teeth  are  decayed  or  wanting,  the  food  is  bolted  whole,  leaving 
the  work  which  should  have  been  performed  in  the  mouth  to  be 
imperfectly  and  with  difficulty  effected  in  the  stomach.     Such 
individuals,  and  aged  gourmands  in  general,  almost  always  suffer 
periodical  fits  of  gastric  and  enteric  derangement,  and  the  load  of 
effete  offending  matters  is  frequently  removed  by  a  spontaneous 
and  salutary  diarrhoea — occasionally,  but  more  rarely,  by  vomiting. 
Treatment — Diet  of  the  Aged. — The  preservation  of  a  healthy 
tone  of  the  digestive  organs,  always  of  the  first  importance,  is 
peculiarly  desirable  in  advancing  years,  as  essentially  conducive  to 
the  further  prolongation  of  life  and  the  attainment  of  a  cheerful 
old  age.     Entailing  a  host  of  bodily  infirmities,  and  bringing  with 
it  irritability  of  temper,  depression  of  spirits,  sometimes  melan- 
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choly  madnesB,  very  often  protracted  sleeplessness,  and  untitting 
the  mind  for  ordinary  employment,  dyspepsia  robs  the  old  of  the 
beat,  sometimes  the  only  source  of  enjoyment  left,  and  spreads 
misery  among  those  whose  chief  happiness  consists  in  ministering 
to  Eind  anticipating  the  wants  aud  wishes  of  venerated  years. 

The  prevention  and  treatment  of  functional  dyspepsia  are  best 
attempted  by  regimen  and  a  careful  regulation  of  the  diet,  embrac- 
ing the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  food,  cleanliness,  exercise, 
attention  to  the  bowels,  which  are  prone  to  sluggishness  as  life 
advances,  and  all  the  other  hygienic  means  calciUated  to  raise 
and  maintain  the  general  health.  Too  strict  devotion  to  the  rules 
.of  diet  and  regimen  has  been  condemned  by  Heberden,  as  often 
hurtful  to  those  that  are  well,  and  unnecessarily  distressing  to  the 
sick,  "The  common  experience  of  mankind,"  bo  judiciously 
obser\'es,  "  will  sufficiently  acquaint  any  one  with  the  sorts  of 
food  which  are  wholesome  to  the  generality  of  men,  and  his  own 
experience  will  teach  him  which  of  these  screes  best  with  his  par- 
ticular constitution  ;  but  whether  meat  should  be  boiled,  roasted, 
or  dressed  in  any  other  plain  way,  and  what  sort  of  vegetables 
should  be  eaten  with  it,  I  never  yet  met,"  says  he,  "with  any  per- 
son of  common  sense  (except  in  acute  illness)  whom  I  did  not 
think  much  fitter  to  choose  for, himself  than  I  was  to  determine 
for  him,"  "  Man,  it  is  frequently  urged,"  says  an  able  reviewer, 
"  advanceji  in  years  and  attains  a  gray  old  age  without  exercising 
any  restraint  upon  his  inclinations,  and  witii  no  other  guide  but 
his  natural  appetites,  Men  who  have  been  all  their  lives  addicted 
to  the  use  of  large  potations  of  spirituous  fluids,  are  said  to  have 
reached  seventy,  and  even  ninety  yeai-s  of  age ;  and  those  who 
have  partaken  freely  from  their  infancy  of  all  the  luxuries  of  the 
table,  to  have  enjoyed  an  equally  protracted  existence.  But  the 
converse  of  the  picture  should  be  brought  into  view :  the  years 
cut  short  by  gout,  rheumatism,  hepatic,  pulmonary,  and  renal 
affections,  lieart  diseases,  imbecility,  palay  and  ajwplexy,  and  a 
host  of  effects  leading  to  one  certain  goal, — a  premature  decay 
both  of  the  mental  and  physical  being."" 

At  forty,  it  has  been  said,  man  is  either  a  fool  or  a  physician. 
And  without  entirely  subscribing  to  the  opinion  of  Heberden, 
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that  the  kind  of  diet  may  be  generally  left  to  the  choice  of  the 
individual,  we  by  no  means  countenance  extreme  solicitude  in  this 
matter.     It  is  nevertheless   particidarly  in  old  age,  or  in  the 
decline  of  life,  when  the  vigour  of  the  digestive  oigans  and  the 
power  of  assimilation  are  impaired,  that  excesses  of  every  descrip- 
tion, and  all  articles  of  food  known  to  be  of  long  and  difficult 
digestion,  should  be  avoided.    A  plain  nutritious  diet  of  animal 
and  vegetable  aliment  is  best  suited  to  the  physiological  condition 
of  the  digestive  organs  and  system  of  the  aged.    Tender,  well- 
dressed,  neither  over  nor  under  done,  roast  beef,  venison,  or  mutton, 
partially  cleared  of  ^at  and  wholly  deprived  of  all  hard  outside 
pieces ;  poultry,  game  of  different  kinds,  eaten  with  rather  stale 
brown  or  white  bread,  and  a  limited  allowance  of  wholesome  vege- 
tables, spinach,  potatoes,  or  cauliflower,  to  the  exclusion  generally 
of  cabbage,  greens,  carrots,  and  turnips,  are  unobjectionable,  being 
easy  of  digestion  and  readily  convertible  into  the  elements  of  the 
blood.    The  flesh  of  young  animals,  t.e,  veal  and  lamb,  is  with 
difficulty  digested.     Pork  is  absolutely  poisonous  to  many,  and 
ought  not  to  be  taken  by  the  aged.     Pastry,  salted  meats,  and, 
generally  speaking,  salads,  should  be  discarded  in  senility ;  so  ought 
shell-fish,  especially  lobsters  and  crabs,  and  also  oily  fish,  salmon, 
mackerel,  eels,  and  herrings ;  all  of  which  tax  the  stomach  of 
many  healthy  individuals  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  are  unfitted 
to  the  weakened  tone  of  this  organ  in  advanced  years.     Solid 
aliment  should  be  adapted  to  the  state  of  the  mouth  and  teeth, 
and  minced,  bruised,  or  otherwise  prepared.     Panadas,  lightly 
boiled  eggs,  and  simple  farinaceous  puddings,  with  or  without 
gravy,  are  appropriate  when  the  powers  of  mastication  are  defec- 
tive.    Strong,  recently  prepared  soups,  freed  from  fat,  generally 
agree  with  old  subjects,  and  in  far  advanced  age  they  often  con- 
stitute the  chief  food ;  but  certain  stomachs  digest  them  badly. 
They  should  never  be  wholly  depended  upon  to  the  exclusion 
of  meat ;  but  thickened  with  well-boiled  rice,  or  with  toast  or 
biscuit  soaked  in  them,  and  cooked  from  fresh  lean  beef,  they 
are  imexceptionable.     Broths  containing  v^etables  are  generally 
very  indigestible,  and  must  be  avoided  in  extreme  age,  or  when- 
ever the  functions  of  the  stomach  are  enfeebled.     Butter  and 
cheese  should  be  sparingly  indulged   in.     Milk,  perhaps,  more 
frequently  disagrees  with  old  people  than  with  adults ;  but  it  is 
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nutritions  in  a  liigL  degi'ee,  and  many  aged  individuab  almost 
entirely  live  on  it.  Tea,  cocoa,  and  coffee,  are  grateful  and 
salutary  in  moderation.  Taken  a  few  hoars  after  dinner,  they 
promote  digestion.  Their  chief  effects  are  stimulant  and  sedative 
according  to  their  strength.  Too  much  liquid  at  meals  is  injurious, 
by  diluting  the  gastric  juice,  relaxing  the  stomach,  and  prolonging 
and  impeding  the  first  stage  of  digestion.  Fermented  liquors 
often  occasion  flatulence  and  acidity, — jwrter  more  frequently 
than  pale  bitter  ale,  which  in  numerous  instances  appears  to 
impart  tone  to  the  stomach.  It  is  now,  in  advancing  years,  or  iji 
ripe  old  age,  and  iu  the  decline  of  life,  that  a  judicious  use  of 
stimulating  condiments  at  the  principal  meal,  and  a  sparing 
allowance  of  good  old  wine — sherry,  port,  or  Madeim — are  bene- 
ficial in  rousing  the  languid  energies  of  the  digestive  organs  and 
promoting  their  function ;  but  temperance  is  a  virtue  the  infringe- 
ment of  which  saps  the  main  springs  of  life,  and  hastens  the  pro- 
gress of  decay.  Indulgence  in  the  degrading  and  disgusting  vice 
of  intemperance  is  peculiarly  dangerous  in  the  old,  and  many 
among  them  are  prematurely  cut  off  by  neglecting  the  golden 
ndes  of  sobriBty,  The  habit,  too  common,  of  indulging  in  a 
variety  of  dishes  should  be  gradually  abandoned  with  advancing 
years.  Entniea  smothered  in  rich  sauces,  and  often  made  up  from 
rejected  dishes,  are  not  to  be  trusted,  and  ought  especially  to  be 
eschewed  by  the  dyspeptic.  Plainness,  simplicity,  and  modera- 
tion, are  precepts  as  valuable  as  brief  Simplicity  and  uniformity 
are  not,  however,  suited  to  every  stomach,  and  a  variety  of  food  is 
necessary  to  certain  intlividnals.  A  constant  adherence  to  one 
and  the  same  kinds  of  aliment,  however  nutritive  and  wholesome, 
is  less  conducive  to  the  preservation  of  health  and  strength  than 
occasional  variety.  Most  old  persons  are  more  prone  to  err  on 
the  side  of  quantity  than  quality.  At  advanced  periods  of  life, 
contrary  to  popular  belief,  a  moderate  supply  of  nutritive  food  is 
auflicient  for  the  wants  of  the  system.  "  All  that  now  is  required 
is  to  provide  for  the  waste  of  the  body,  and  for  the  respiratorj 
and  hepatic  functions."  Excess  brings  disease.  Repletion  is  full 
of  immediate  danger.  Tlie  rigid  capillaries,  no  longer  accommo- 
dating themselves  to  the  increased  amount  of  their  contents,  con- 
gestions and  ha'morrhagea  ensue,  and  many  are  the  victims  of 
apoplexy  shortly  after  a  heavy  full  meal.     Different  individuals. 
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according  to  constdtutioD,  occupation,  and  habits  of  life,  lequiie 
difiTeient  quantities  both  of  solid  and  liquid  aliment ;  but,  in  old 
age,  where  the  change  of  matter  is  slow,  the  reparative  power 
feeble,  and  where  the  capacity  for  bodily  exercise  is  diminished^ 
and  days  are  passed  without  crossing  the  threshold  or  leaving  the 
fireside, — ^to  maintain  health  the  supply  should  be  commensurate 
with  the  expenditure,  and  limited  accordingly.  It  were  an  affec- 
tation of  accuracy  to  lay  down  fixed  rules  on  this  score.  Comaro, 
Sanctorius,  Bartholle,  never  took  more  than  twelve  or  fifteen 
ounces  of  solid  food  a  day,  and  attained  veiy  advanced  age ;  but 
every  practitioner  must  have  met  octogenarians  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  health,  cheerful,  still  capable  of  considerable  bodily 
exertion  and  of  sustained  mental  labour,  who  consxmied  double,  if 
not  treble  that  quantity  daily,  and  who  appeared  to  feel  the  want 
of  any  diminution  in  the  ordinary  amoimt  of  their  diet  There 
can  be  no  question  that  the  dietaries  of  the  chief  and  noble 
establishments  for  the  aged  in  this  country — ^viz.,  Greenwich  and 
Chelsea  Hospitals — are  more  than  ample.  At  Chelsea  the  solids 
alone  are  above  forty-six  ounces  a  day,  yet  the  greater  number  of 
the  hale  old  men  consume  the  whole  of  the  diet. 

The  custom  in  this  country  of  three  or  four  meals  a  day  seems 
equally  suited  to  the  aged  as  to  the  adult.  The  number  must,  in 
a  great  measure,  be  regulated  by  the  quantity  of  food  consumed. 
In  the  extreme  of  life,  and  in  feeble  old  subjects,  there  can  be  no 
impropriety  in  increasing  the  number  to  four  or  five  where  little 
food  is  eaten  at  a  time.  It  is  essential  to  preserve  regularity,  and 
to  forbid  eating  during  the  intervals  of  meals ;  for  a  period  of 
repose  is  requisite  to  enable  the  stomach  to  recruit  its  energies 
after  the  completion  of  digestion.  The  breakfast  hour  should 
regulate  the  subsequent  meals.  An  interval  of  five  or  six  hours 
should  elapse  between  each  meal,  and  no  more.  If  breakfast  is 
taken  at  eight  o'clock,  dinner  should  be  taken  at  one  or  two,  and 
tea  at  six  or  seven.  Animal  food  ought  not  to  be  eaten  oftener 
than  twice  a  day,  at  breakfast  and  dinner.  If  luncheon  is  taken, 
the  dinner  hour  should  be  later  by  an  hour  or  two.  A  safe  lunch 
is  a  small  basin  of  freshly-prepared  soup  (not  heated  "stock,'* 
often  rancid  and  greasy,  and  containing  a  superabundance  of 
gelatine),  with  dry  toast  or  ship  biscuit ;  or  it  may  consist  of  a  light 
boiled  egg,  with  bread,  and  a  glass  of  sherry  and  water ;  or  a  sand- 
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wich  of  grated  fowl  and  a  small  glass  of  bitter  ale.  Breakfast  is 
often  refused,  aiid  luncheou  becomes  tui  important  meal  to  the 
aged.  The  practice  of  giving  old  people  an  egg  beat  up  with  runi 
or  brandy  at  breakfast  or  lunch  is  highly  objectionable,  and  ought 
only  to  be  permitted  in  weak  states  of  the  system,  or  in  conval- 
L'scence  from  disease.  An  early  dinner  is  generally  ad\-isabla-  If 
fruit  is  indulged  in,  it  should  be  eaten  at  breakfast  or  luncheon  iu 
preference  to  any  other  period  of  the  day.  Dessert  may  be  i)er- 
initted  with  restriction,  but  ought  not  to  be  recommended.  A  few 
pi-eserved  figs  or  stewed  primes  may  be  beneficial  in  promoting 
the  action  of  the  bowels,  but  they  not  unfrequently  occasion  llatu- 
lence  taken  at  dinner  time.  When  the  dinner  is  early,  a  light 
supper,  chiefly  of  farinaceous  articles — sago,  arrowroot,  well 
boiled  rice,  or  milk  oatmeal  porridge — is  admissible.  A  light 
supper  of  these  articles  is  occasionally  useful  in  procuring  steep ; 
oatmeal  act^  on  the  bowels,  but  it  sometimes  creates  heartburn  and 
flatulence.  In  debilitated  constitutions,  and  in  very  old  age,  a  small 
cup  of  coffee  or  tea  before  rising  in  the  morning  is  refreshing,  and 
enables  the  valetudinarian  to  go  through  his  toilet  in  comfort. 

On  the  supervention  of  dyspeptic  symptoms,  the  diet  should  be 
modified  to  meet  the  peculiarities  of  the  case.  I  have  already 
pointed  out  the  kind  of  diet  best  suited  t^  the  catarrhal  vaiiety  of 
the  disease.  A  more  rigid  attention  to  the  general  rules  laid  down 
in  the  foregoing  observations  will  now  be  necessaiy.  A  graduftl 
reduction  of  tlie  amount  of  food,  the  rejection  of  superfluity,  the 
adaptation  of  the  quantity  to  the  actual  necessities  of  the  system 
and  the  weakened  power  of  the  digestive  organs,  are  considerations 
of  the  first  importance  in  the  management  of  indigestion.  While 
the  kind  of  food  most  likely  to  suit  is  pointed  out  and  objection- 
.  able  articles  of  diet  forbidden,  much  must  in  every  case  be  left  to 
the  experience  of  the  intelligent  patient  himself,  and  he  need 
scarcely  be  told  that  substances,  however  innocent  they  may  be 
generally,  must  be  forsaken,  should  they,  after  repeated  observa- 
tion, prove  hurtful  in  his  particular  case.  Whatever  description 
of  nutritive  food  is  found  to  sit  easiest  and  to  occasion  the  least 
discomfort  is  unquestionably  that  which  ouglit  to  he  adhered  to. 
With  due  attention  to  regularity  as  to  the  periods  of  meals,  the 
dyspeptic  abnost  invariably  finds  it  better  to  eat  sparingly  four  or 
five  times  a  day  than  more  abundantly  at  longer  int^r^'ala,  though 
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he  may  get  up  from  table  with  an  appetite,  and  without  suffering 
till  the  process  of  digestion  is  somewhat  advanced. 

Next  to  appropriate  diet,  the  advantage  of  exercise  in  the  open 
air,  cleanliness,  early  hours  of  retiring  to  rest  and  rising,  and  suffi- 
ciently warm  clothing,  cannot  be  over-rated.  "Where  exercise 
canftot  be  enjoyed,  the  flesh-brush  and  occasional  tepid  baths  are 
of  great  service  in  preserving  a  healthy  condition  of  the  skin,  and 
promoting  its  salutary  function  over  the  whole  animal  economy. 

The  various  bitter  infusions  are  also  of  great  service  in  restoring 
the  lost  tone  of  the  stomach.  Among  these  may  be  especially 
recommended  the  infusions  of  calumba,  cascarilla,  orange  peel, 
gentian,  and  chiretta.  Combined  with  acids  or  alkalies  to  suit 
individual  cases,  they  are  admirable  adjuvants  in  the  treatment  of 
atonic  dyspepsia.  Strychnia,  in  doses  of  the  16th  or  18th  of  a 
grain  three  times  a  day,  is  held  in  high  estimation  by  many  as  a 
remedy  in  this  form  of  dyspepsia,  and  theoretically  it  appears  to 
be  admirably  suited  to  the  required  indications.  I  have  employed 
it,  but  I  confess  with  very  doubtful  benefit  I  believe  that  it  is 
at  best  an  uncertain  remedy,  better  adapted  to  the  idiosyncrasies 
of  some  constitutions  and  unrecognised  atonic  conditions  of  the 
stomach  than  others,  and  scarcely  worthy  of  the  praise  bestowed 
on  it  by  more  than  one  recent  writer. 

The  alleviation  of  particular  local  symptoms  frequently  exercises 
the  skill  of  the  practitioner.  These  symptoms  are  often  grouped 
together  in  great  variety,  and  present  different  phases  at  different 
times  in  one  and  the  same  case.  One  day  flatidence  will  be 
troublesome ;  on  another  it  may  be  acidity,  pain,  nausea,  or  perhaps 
vomiting.  Two  or  more  of  these  symptoms  are  usually  combined, 
but  to  one  or  other  the  sufferer  not  unnaturally  attaches  great 
importance ;  and  notwithstanding  the  varied  and  capricious  nature 
of  the  disease,  one  or  two  symptoms  are  so  imiformly  present  as  to 
give  a  distinctive  character  to  the  case. 

Where  there  is  so  much  variety,  and  where  the  medical  treat- 
ment must  necessarily  be  modified,  it  will  be  convenient  to  offer 
a  few  observations  on  the  more  common  symptoms  or  forms  of  the 
disease,  and  their  management.* 

♦  These  will  constitute  the  subject  of  the  following  chapter. 


■ARIET1E3  OF  yL'SrnuNAI,  DVSPBI'SU. 


CHAPTER   VI. 


ON  THE  VARIETIES  OF  FUNCTIONAL  DYSPEPtJIA— SPETTAL 
SYMPTOMS,  AND  THEIR  TREATMENT. 


A  noreria. — A  graduiil  decliue  of  appetite  as  life  advances  is  usually 
observed,  and  assuredly  it  is  a  wise  provision,  guarding  against 
innumei-ablp  accidents  to  which  aged  gormandizers  are  ever  prone. 
This  gradual,  scarcely  perceptible,  and  natural  change  must  not  be 
mistaken  for  disease.  Nor  ought  attempts  to  counteract  it  by 
stimulating  condiments  be  encouraged,  where  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  quantity  of  aliment  consumed  is  sufficient  for  the 
requirements  of  the  system. 

An  appreciable  and  unnatural  deficiency  of  the  appetite  in  very 
old  persons,  whose  digestion  has  hitherto  been  good,  often  precedes 
a  speedy  breaking  up  of  the  constitution.  Occiining  without 
obvious  cause  in  individuals  between  fifty-five  and  sixty,  previ- 
ously in  the  enjoyment  of  health,  it  is  not  unfreqnently  the  fore- 
runner of  premature  old  age  and  progressive  decay,  particularly  in 
corpulent  persons  accustomed  to  high  and  full  living.  Old  people 
of  this  conformation  and  habit  rapidly  succumb  on  failure  of  the 
appetite,  and  consequent  deprivation  of  the  wonted  stimulus  and 
nutriment.  If  seized  by  acute  disease,  they  are  soon  prostrated. 
They  bear  active  treatment  badly.  Recovery  is  slow,  and  they, 
often  become  confirmed  invalids  by  attacks  of  illness  which  in 
former  years  they  had  shaken  off  eaaily.  A  return  of  appetite  in 
them  is  one  of  the  best  indications  of  convalescence. 

Recurring  fits  of  indigestion  with  loss  of  appetite,  in  elderly 
subjects,  are  not  only  among  the  surest  signs  of  approaching 
failure  of  all  the  vital  functions,  but  of  serious  disease  of  the 
stomach  itself,  or  of  the  brain  or  kidneys.  Long-continued 
anorexia,  with  emaciatimi,  are  often  the  only  symptoms  in  ad- 
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vanced  life  which  announce  organic  disease  of  the  stomach,  in- 
cluding cancer  itself. 

A  capricious  or  defective  appetite,  amounting  in  some  instances 
to  complete  anorexia,  is  frequently  met  A^ath  in  aged  subjects  who 
have  led  intemperate  lives,  or  who  have  impaired  the  nervous 
irritability  and  muscular  tone  of  the  stomach  by  the  abuse  of 
opium  or  tobacco.  It  is  ver}-^  remarkable  how  little  aliment,  solid 
and  fluid,  is  consumed  by  such  persona  Give  them  their  accus- 
tomed stimulants,  with  a  very  moderate  quantity  of  food,  and  they 
drag  on,  emaciated  in  body  and  depressed  in  mind,  victims  of  past 
and  persistent  irregularities.  Stop  the  accustomed  stimuli,  and 
the  appetite  entirely  fails  :  the  nicest  food  is  not  relished,  and  still 
it  is  not  loathed.  Flatulence  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  this 
enervated  condition  of  the  stomach,  brought  on  by  protracted 
indulgence  in  intoxicating  liquors,  and  is  generally  relieved  by 
a  sparing  amount  of  food. 

When  loss  of  appetite  is  dependent  on  senile  impaired  nervous 
irritability,  benefit  may  l)e  derived  from  a  course  of  the  aromatic 
bitter  infusions,  with  fractional  doses  of  the  extract  of  nux  vomica. 
A  glass  of  dry  old  sherrj',  or  a  small  quantity  of  brandy  and 
water,  taken  shortly  befoi-e  a  meal,  will  often  rouse  the  languid 
energies  of  the  stomach,  occasion  a  desire  for  food,  and  promote 
digestion  ;  but  this  practice  should  be  guarded,  and  not  unneces- 
sarily followed.  A  very  limited  amoimt  of  wine  is  suflScient, 
where  wine  ])roduces  the  desired  effect ;  and  excessive  stimulation 
is  sure  to  be  followed  by  corresponding  exhaustion  and  failure  of 
appetite?.  If  the  lx)wels  are  sluggish,  a  pill  taken  before  dinner, 
consisting  of  the  compound  rhubarb  or  aloetic  pHl,  with  a  grain 
or  two  of  capsicum,  will  be  serviceable.  In  the  anorexia  of  old 
diiinkards  or  opium-eatera,  similar  means  will  be  rec^uired ;  and 
•while  we  lament  the  necessity,  we  must  nevertheless  continue  to 
allow  a  certain  amount  of  the  accustomed  stimulant,  whether  that 
be  wine,  brandy,  or  opium.  AVhat  we  should  endeavour  to  do  now 
is  to  regulate  the  habit,  and  not  seek  violently  to  break  it.  Opium- 
eaters  sometimes  derive  benefit  from  the  compound  infusion  of 
gentian,  with  diluted  nitric  acid  ;  and  a  mixture  composed  of  the 
infusion  of  orange-peel,  the  tincture  of  nux  vomica,  and  diluted 
nitro-muriatic  acid,  is  often  serviceable  taken  after  meals,  where, 
with  defective  appetite,  digestion  is  accompanied  with  the  uncom- 
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fortalile  feeling  of  fulness  aud  distension,  liowever  small  the  ftnitunit 
of  food,  or  however  simple  and  inuocent  its  nature. 

Flatulence. — This  is  one  of  tlie  most  constant  accompaniments 
of  dyspepsia  in  advanced  life.  Occasionally  it  appears  to  be 
idiopathic  the  only  symptom  denoting  disorder  of  the  stomach. 
Whether  sbigle  or  combined,  it  often  occasions  much  local  and 
canliac  distress.  It  is  even  said  to  he  sometimes  the  cause  of 
convulsions  and  apoplexy  in  old  subjects,  I  have  myself  never 
liad  anopportunity  of  witnessing  a  case  of  this  kind;  and  I  suspect 
that  in  i-pileptic  and  apoplectic  attacks,  Matulcut  distensitm  of  the 
stomach  is  rather  an  effect  than  a  cause  nf  these  diseases,  and 
arises  from  a  local  modification  of  the  nervous  influence  attendant 
upon  or  immediately  preceding  them.  Flatulence  is  usually  most 
troublesome  during  the  process  of  digestion,  some  hours  after  a 
meal,  but  it  is  not  nnfnK|Ucntly  still  more  annojing  when  the 
stomach  is  empty.  Old  gluttons  present  numerous  examples  of 
the  former,  and  drunkards,  whose  appetite  is  deficient,  suffer  much 
from  it  in  the  latter  way.  It  w  frefjuently  a  prominent  symptom" 
in  the  associated  dyspepsia  of  pnlntonar^'  or  cardiac  disease.  I 
consider  it  unnecessary  and  inexpedient  to  enter  into  the  question 
of  the  source  of  tlatus  in  the  stomach  and  alimentAry  canal ;  hut  it 
may  be  observed  that  it  proceeds  partly  from  the  disengagement 
of  the  air  swallowed  with  the  fond ;  secondly,  from  fermentation 
of  the  ingesta  through  imperfect  and  prolonged  digestion  ;  and, 
thirdly,  by  the  secretion  of  gas  from  the  mucous  membrane  itself. 
When  the  stomach  is  empty,  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  this  is  the 
chief  source  of  flatus ;  and  that  enormous  quantities  of  gas  can  be 
thus  secreted  in  a  brief  period,  is  proved  by  what  is  daily  observed 
in  hysterical  patients. 

In  the  majority  nf  cases,  a  dr>-  immpendions  diet,  chiefly  com- 
posed of  animal  food  of  quick  aud  easy  digestion,  is  beneficial. 
The  meals  should  l>e  frequent,  an  interval  of  four  hours  between 
each  being  ample.  Of  course  the  quantity  of  food  taken  at  each 
t  meal  must  he  proportionately  abridgeiL  Fish  slow  of  digestion, 
and  vegetables  prone  to  fermentation,  are  generally  to  be  avoided, 
or  only  indulged  in  sparingly.  Stale  and  unfcrmeuted  breatli 
biscuit,  toast  aud  rusks  are  unobjectionable ;  and  so  are  mealy 
potatoes,  in  motleration.  Slops  and  farinaceous  food  in  general 
disagree,  but  not  invariably.     Spicos,  cayenne,  or  black  pepper. 
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taken  with  the  food,  are  often  useful,  and  may  obviate  the 
necessity  for  stronger  stimulants.  Old  dry  wine  is  generally  cor- 
rective and  beneficial.  The  aromatic  bitter  infusions,  in  rather 
a  concentrated  form,  combined  with  alkalies,  should  be  given. 
Temporary  relief  may  generally  be  obtained  by  the  administration 
of  any  of  the  carminatives  in  ordinary  use :  the  efficacy  of  the 
essence  of  peppermint  has  made  it  a  popular  remedy;  cajeput 
oil  dropped  on  sugar,  and  given  with  a  little  water,  is  also  service- 
able ;  so  are  the  ethers.  The  compound  infusion  of  horse-radish, 
with  the  compound  tincture  of  cardamoms  and  chloric  ether,  or 
the  compound  spirit  of  sulphuric  ether,  is  a  combination  of  much 
efficacy  in  expelling  flatus,  and  preventing  its  subsequent  gene- 
ration in  purely  atonic  dyspepsia.  The  virtues  of  this  mixture 
are  enhanced  by  the  addition  of  five  or  six  grains  of  the  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia  to  each  dose. 

Cardicdgm,  popularly  named  hearibum,  and  the  result  of  ex- 
cessive acidity  in  the  stomach,  is  not  so  frequent  an  attendant 
tipon  atonic  dyspepsia  in  advanced  as  at  middle  age.  It  is  how- 
ever far  from  uncommon.  According  to  Simon,*  "Increased  acidity 
of  the  gastric  juice  usually  arises  from  an  excess  of  those  acids 
which  exist  in  it  in  a  normal  state — namely,  muriatic,  acetic,  and 
lactic  acid.  When  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  formation  of  an 
excess  of  acid  in  the  gastric  juice,  it  appears  to  be  developed  from 
the  food.  Muriatic  acid  is  principally  developed  from  animal  food; 
acetic  and  lactic  acids  from  vegetable,  and  especially  saccharine 
food,  such  as  acid  bread,  beer,  and  wine ;  and  the  fatty  acids  from 
an  excessive  use  of  fatty  matters."  A  careful  consideration  of 
individual  cases  might  thus  suggest  appropriate  diet  suited  to  each. 

in  general,  acidity  is  relieved  temporarily  by  alkalies  and  alka- 
line earths.  Magnesia  and  the  sesqui-carbonates  of  potash  and 
soda  are  the  remedies  chiefly  resorted  to  for  this  purpose.  Dr 
Prout  was  partial  to  a  combination  of  the  nitrate  and  bicarbonate 
of  potash.  The  liquor  potassae  and  the  aqua  calcis,  given  with 
milk,  are  highly  beneficial,  and  are  supposed  to  have  a  more  per- 
manent and  salutary  effect  than  some  of  the  other  antacids,  not 
only  neutralizing  the  acid  or  acids  in  the  stomach,  but  preventing 
their  subsequent  fonnation. 

♦  Animal  Chera.,  by  Svilen.  Soc.  vol.  ii.  j*.  84. 
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As  obsened  by  Dr  Paris,  acidity,  instead  of  being  regarded  us 
morbid,  ought  to  be  frequently  considered  an  un  eflbrt  of  nature  tu 
assist  digestioiL  The  frequent  use  of  large  doses  of  alkaline  reniedies 
is  prejudicial  not  only  to  the  functions  of  the  digestive  aud  assimi- 
lative organs,  but,  through  their  effects  on  the  blood,  to  the  wliole 
animal  economy,  sometimes  occasioning  anceniia  aud  symptoms 
similar  to  scurvy.  In  obstinate  cases  the  combination  of  alkalies 
with  sedatives  is  highly  beneficial,  and  fractional  doses  of  the 
muriate  or  acetate  of  morphia,  with  enoi^h  rhubarb  to  counteract 
the  constipating  eSects  of  this  medicine,  administered  from  time 
to  time,  will  often  succeed  in  allaying  the  irritation  on  which  the 
excessive  secretion  of  acid  depends.  The  trisnitrate  of  bismuth 
with  magnesia  in  laurel-water,  and  the  trisnitrate  in  the  form  of  a 
pill,  with  tbe  extract  of  henbane,  are  very  successful  combinations. 
Of  sedative  remedies,  there  is  none  so  efflcAcious,  however,  as  the 
muriate  of  morphia,  and  the  dose  need  not  exceed  the  sixteenth  or 
twenty-fourth  part  of  a  grain  every  sixth  or  eighth  hour.  It  may 
be  often  advantageously  conjoined  in  solution  with  the  bicarbonate 
of  potash,  or  added  to  the  different  bitter  infusions  employed  in 
dyspepsia.  Of  these,  the  infusion  of  chiretta  is  peculiarly  bene- 
fici[il  in  cardialgia.  There  are  numerous  instances  in  which  the 
mineral  acids,  particularly  the  sulphuric  and  nitric,  are  very  valu- 
able in  restoring  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  obviating  the  ten- 
dency to  acidity;  and  in  all  persistent  cases,  not  clearly  connected 
with  local  organic  mischief,  they  ought  to  be  resorted  to.  Cardi- 
a^a  from  sympathetic  action  with  some  distant  organ,  as  the 
kidney,  uterus,  &c.,  Dr  Paris  observes,  resists  the  ordinary  mode 
of  cure,  and  is  more  frequently  relieved  by  acids  than  alkalies,  or 
by  the  exhibition  of  narcotics. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  observe  that  the  greatest  attention  must  be 
bestowed  on  diet.  Though  plainly  dressed  animal  food  usually 
agrees,  an  exclusive  adherence  to  it  is  objectionable  in  other 
respects,  and  there  are  not  wanting  instances  in  which  farinaceous 
food — sago,  arrowroot,  &c. — occasions  less  acidity,  Sweet  wines, 
and  often  every  kind  of  wine,  beer,  tea,  coffee,  butter,  milk,  and 
sugar,  are  liable  to  cause  acidity,  where  there  exists  a  tendency  to 
its  formation. 

Pyrosis,  commonly  called  waUr-brash  m  Scotland,  and  black- 
u-alrr  in  England,  is,  like  i^ardiiilgra.  l<.»i^*  freqiicnl  Ui  advanced  sgi- 
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thiui  ill  the  meridian  of  life.  Like  it,  however,  it  is  occasionally 
present  in  a  chronic  and  obstinate  form,  and  it  is  not  imfrequently 
then  an  accompaniment  of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach.  In  other 
instances  it  is  idiopathic,  a  solitary  and  independent  symptom  of  an 
unknown  condition  of  the  gastric  mucous  membrane,  attended  by  a 
depraved  secretion  of  a  colourless  watery  fluid,  instead  of,  as  in 
gastrorrhoea,  a  redundant  transparent  or  grayish  mucus.  The  two 
diseases  are  often  confounded,  but  they  are  distinct,  though  not 
imfrequently  associated.  In  pyrosis,  the  fluid  secreted  is  of  a  thin 
watery  nature,  insipid,  but  sometimes  sour  and  acrid,  setting  the 
teeth  on  edge,  and  is  regurgitated  after  the  endurance  of  more  or  less 
pain.  In  gastrorrhoea,  a  thick  tenacious  mucus  is  vomited  after 
painful  sickness  and  retching ;  sometimes  it  is  also  acrid,  but  in 
general  it  is  tasteless.  The  gush  of  liquid  into  the  mouth,  charac- 
teristic of  pyrosis,  is  usually  followed  by  a  signal  cessation  of  pain 
in  the  stomach ;  not  so  the  retching  of  the  mucus  characteristic  of 
gastrorrhoea,  though  its  rejection  also  generally  brings  with  it  relief 
to  the  uneasy  gnawing  sensation  accompanying  that  affection. 

Pyrosis  is  more  frequent  among  the  poor,  ill-fed,  and  ill-clothed, 
and,  like  gastrorrhoea,  is  often  encountered  in  spirit-drinkers.  It 
is  very  common  among'persons  who  exclusively  or  mainly  live  on 
vegetable  food,  especially  on  the  coarser  kinds  of  grain.  Its 
extreme  prevalence  in  the  Highlands  and  Islands  of  Scotland, 
where  the  population  chiefly  subsist  on  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and 
dried  fish,  is  well  known. 

The  management  of  this  fonu  of  dyspepsia  difiers  in  little  or  no 
respect  from  that  recommended  in  gastrorrhoea.  Errors  in  diet 
must  be  avoided.  A  change  from  an  innutritions  and  unwhole- 
some kind,  requiring  great  labour  on  the  part  of  the  stomach  and 
an  excessive  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  to  a  diet  of  a  more  com- 
pendious and  nutritive  description,  is  attended  with  the  best 
results.  Plain-dressed  animal  food  usually  agrees.  Stimulants 
of  every  kind  are  generally  injurious.  Anodynes  are  of  great 
service;  and  foremost  among  these  are  the  acetate  and  muriate  of 
morphia,  in  fractional  doses,  as  advised  in  cardialgia.  In  a  very 
obstinate  case,  occurring  in  an  old  man  emaciated  to  an  extreme 
degree,  and  who  had  every  appearance  of  being  the  victim  of 
incurable  disease  of  the  stomach,  the  symptoms  were  speedily 
relieved,  and  ultimately  removed,  by  this  plan  of  treatment.     Bis- 
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iimth,  with  rhubarb  aud  the  bicarbonate  of  soda — a  combiualion 
frequently  of  great  aervice  in  these  cases, — ami  luost  of  the  bitter 
infusions,  variously  combined,  had  been  tried  and  failed.  The 
muriate  of  morphia,  in  doses  of  the  twelfth  of  a  grain  three  times 
a  doy,  administered  in  the  fonn  of  n  pil),  made  up  T*ith  the  com- 
pound tragacanth  powder,  acted  marvellously ;  and  with  attention 
to  diet,  which  was  chielly  composed  of  solid  viands,  animal  food 
and  unfermented  bread,  the  permanent  benefit  was  no  less  gratify- 
ing. Astringents  in  combination  with  opiuui  are  indeed  the 
principal  remedies  in  pj-roais;  and  among  these,  the  pulvia  kino 
compositua  is  one  of  the  best  Where  the  fliud  regurgitated 
m  acrid,  alkalies  are  indicated  ;  but,  as  in  cardiajgia,  the  mineral 
acids,  in  small  doses  two  or  three  times  a  day,  are  frequently 
of  much  benefit  in  correcting  the  morbid  condition  of  the 
stomacli,  on  which  the  redimdant  secretion  of  the  watery  Hold 
depends. 

Gastrod)ptia. — Pain  in  the  stomach,  of  a  more  or  less  severe 
cliai-acter,  occurring  at  various  stages  of  digestion,  or  while  the 
stomach  is  empt>',  is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  persons 
advanced  iii  life.  In  many  cases  the  pain  is  diffused,  but  in  not  a 
few  it  is  confined  to  a  particular  spot  not  larger  than  a  florin. 
Along  with  it  there  may  be  some  tenderness  on  pressure.  In  other 
examples  pressure  relieves  the  pain ;  and  yet  no  sure  diagnosis  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  affection  can  be  drawn  from  the  circum- 
stance, though  the  inference  that  organic  lesion  exists  is  in  general 
eoTTect  when  the  pain  is  limited  to  a  spot,  aggravated  by  pressure, 
iind  accompanied  with  progressive  emaciation. 

Cramp  of  the  stomach,  by  which  name  this  affection  is  popu- 
larly known,  id  frequently  accompanied  with  fiatnleuce,  acidity, 
iind  other  evidences  of  disordered  digestion,  and  is  occasioned  by 
the  same  causes,  or  is  secondary  to  these  symptoms.  It  is  com- 
mon in  catarrhal  dyspepsia,  aud  also  in  pyrosis.  It  may  however 
be  a  solitary  s}'mptom,  in  which  case  it  sometimes,  nay  often, 
appears  to  be  of  a  neuralgic  nature.  OccajiioDally  it  may  be  traced 
to  "spinal  irritation,"  and  it  is  not  unfrequently  symjiathetic  of 
uterine  and  renal  disease.  \Vlien  dependent  on  improper  food, 
the  6r8t  consideration  ought  to  be  to  improve  and  regidate  the 
diet  Without  attention  to  tliis,  in  every  ]»iinfid  affection  of  the 
stomach,  pemiiiuenl  benefit  ciuinct  be  expected  fi-om  iiitdicini-, 
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however  appropriate  and  however  judiciously  administered.  Aber- 
crombie,*  whose  observations  on  Gastrodynia  are  characterised  by 
his  usual  acumen  and  practical  experience,  and  are  well  worth  the 
careful  perusal  of  the  physician,  says :  "  On  the  head  of  regimen, 
it  is  impossible  to  lay  down  any  general  rules,  as  tlie  diet  must  be 
r^ulated  by  attention  to  the  nature  and  characters  of  the  casa 
One  rule  is  applicable  to  all  of  them — ^namely,  that  the  food  ought 
always  to  be  in  the  smallest  quantity.  In  r^ard  to  quality,  there 
is  great  diversity.  Some  of  the  cases  agree  best  with  farinaceous 
diet  and  milk,  while  in  others  the  pain  is  aggravated  by  articles 
of  this  kind,  and  the  patient  goes  on  most  comfortably  upon 
animal  food,  in  small  quantities,  with  bread  or  a  little  rice."  The 
remedies  of  most  utility  are  anodynes ;  and  foremost  among  these 
is  opium,  which  often  succeeds  in  quieting  the  pain  when  every 
other  medicine  of  this  class  faila  With  attention  to  diet  and  the 
adoption  of  hygienic  measures,  opium  alone  in  small  doses,  re- 
peated according  to  the  nature  and  severity  of  the  case,  not  oidy 
alleviates  the  pain,  but,  judiciously  administered,  prevents  its 
recurrence,  and  by  these  means  ultimate  recovery  is  often  perma- 
nently secured.  Gastrodynia,  however,  is  frequently  of  an  obsti- 
nate nature ;  and  though  we  may  generally  obtain  a  remission  or 
suspension  of  pain  by  opiates  or  by  hydrocyanic  acid — a  medicine 
greatly  lauded  in  this  affection,  and  from  the  use  of  which  the 
happiest  results  have  again  and  again  been  obtained — ^such  reme- 
dies often  fail  in  accomplishing  more.  The  pain  returns  afl«r 
their  immediate  effects  have  subsided,  and  at  best  they  deserve 
but  the  character  of  palliatives. 

The  medicines  chiefly  to  be  confided  in,  in  preventing  a  recur- 
rence of  the  affection,  and  therefore  such  as  must  be  had  recourse 
to  in  persistent  or  chronic  cases,  are  the  mineral  tonics,  particularly 
the  nitrate  and  oxide  of  silver,  the  trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  and  the 
sulphate  of  iron.  Among  these,  bismuth  is  perhaps,  after  all,  the 
most  generally  useful,  and  is  assuredly  the  most  extensively  em- 
ployed. It  has  this  advantage,  that  it  may  be  continued  for  an 
indefinite  period,  in  doses  varying  from  five  grains  to  a  scruple 
two  or  three  times  a-day,  without  injurious  consequences,  which 
cannot  be  said  either  of  the  preparations  of  silver  or  of  iron, — the 
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rormer  staining  the  skin,  and  the  latter  confining  the  bowels  or 
interfering  with  the  functions  of  the  biliary  and  pancreatic  organs. 
Bismuth  is  usuallj-  combined  with  rhubarb,  to  which  is  sonietimea 
added  the  bicarbonate  of  soda ;  but  it  is  oft«o  more  useful  when 
given  with  the  extract  of  conium  or  henbane,  or  with  very  small 
doses  of  the  muriate  of  morphia — say  the  16th  or  20tli  of  a  grain. 
The  oxide  and  nitrate  of  silver  ai-e  perhaps  more  appropriate  in 
cases  in  which  there  is  all  but  positive  evidence  that  the  gastric 
mucous  membrane  is  in  a  state  of  vascular  erithism,  the  pain 
arising  immediately  after  food.  In  such  cases,  there  is  frequently 
tenderness  at  the  epigastrium,  and  the  indications  for  counter 
irritation  are  obvious,  t'ienerally,  however,  very  little  benefit  is 
obtained,  in  geniune  gastrodynia,  from  this  measure.  When  the 
pain  comes  on,  two  or  three  hours  after  a  meal,  it  often  proceeds  from 
acidity  in  the  stomach  generated  during  the  process  of  digestion. 
The  means  required  in  cardialgia  are  then  useful,  and  the  aflection 
may  frequently  be  prevented  by  an  antacid  administered  before 
the  attack — that  is,  an  hour  or  two  after  eating.  For  this  purpose, 
ten  grains  of  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  with  five  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  ammonia,  and  five  or  six  minims,  and  not  more,  of  the  diluted 
hydrocyanic  acid  of  the  London  Pharmacopceia,  in  an  ounce  and 
a-half  of  camphor  mixture  or  plain  water,  mil  be  found  service- 
able. I  have  so  often  warned  the  young  practitioner  of  the  danger 
of  large  doses  of  prussic  acid  in  persons  of  advanced  age.  that 
it  is  nnnecessarj-  to  repeat  the  caution.  It  ought  always  ta  be 
given  after  food.  Where  the  disease  is  connected  with  spinal, 
renal,  or  uterine  irritation,  due  attention  must  be  given  to  the 
parts  concerned.  The  nitro-muriatic  acid  is  highly  useful  when 
the  urine  is  loaded  with  oxalate  of  lime,  as  it  frequently  is.  Dr 
Abercrombie  states  that  he  found  nothing  of  more  general  utility  in 
cases  occurring  when  the  stomach  was  empty,  immediately  after 
taking  food,  and  from  two  to  four  hours  afterwards,  than  the  sul- 
phate of  iron  in  doses  of  two  grains  combined  with  one  grain  of 
aloes  anfi  five  grains  of  aromatic  powder,  taken  three  times  a-day. 
Immediate  relief  is  sometimes  obtaiued  in  these  cases  by  a  little 
hot  brandy  and  water  in  equal  quantities. 

Goaty  Ga^lrodynia — OotUg  Gastritis. — This  is  perhaps  the  most 
r«nvenient  place  to  notice  this  painful  affection  of  the  stomach 
lio  common   in  gouty  subjects,  and  which,  ihongh  often  appn- 
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rently  but  of  a  spasmodic  or  neuialgic  character,  is  unques- 
tionably sometimes  of  an  inflammatory,  and  probably  still  more 
frequently  of  a  mixed  nature — ^partly  neuralgic  and  partly  inflam- 
matory. As  a  symptom  of  suppressed  or  irregular  gout,  it 
occasionally,  certainly  not  uniformly,  presents  itself  in  a  mitigated 
form,  and  is  limited  to  the  stomach  itseUl  In  more  severe  attacks 
the  pain  sometimes  extends  from  the  stomach  to  the  back,  loins, 
and  lateral  r^ons  of  the  chest ;  other  portions  of  the  digestive 
tube,  more  particularly  the  caecum,  are  occasionally  simultaneously 
affected  Appearing  at  uncertain  intervals,  the  pain  is  also  of 
indefinite  duration.  Usually  it  is  attended  with  flatulence  and 
acidity,  or  the  attack  has  long  been  preceded  by  these  and  other 
symptoms  of  indigestion.  When  it  immediately  precedes  the 
development  of  a  regidar  fit  of  gout,  when  the  stomach  is  the 
organ  primarily  affected,  the  attack  is  generally  of  a  severe 
kind,  the  pain  often  excruciating,  and  the  depression  of  the 
vital  powers  alarming.  The  outward  manifestation  of  that  disease 
is  immediately  succeeded  by  the  most  signal  relief  to  the  inward 
affection.  The  worst  attacks,  however,  of  "gout  in  the  stomach" 
are  those  following  the  sudden  retrocession  or  more  gradual  disap- 
pearance of  this  disease  in  an  extremity.  Along  with  intense  suffer- 
ing and  excessive  prostration,  a  feeling  of  approaching  dissolution 
is  then  present  similar  to  what  is  experienced  in  angina  pectoris. 
And  so  sudden  are  these  attacks,  that  they  bear  the  impress  at  the 
outset  of  a  purely  nervous  or  spasmodic  affection.  They  are  full  of 
peril.  In  protracted  cases,  after  a  few  hours'  duration,  inflam- 
matory symptoms  arise,  which,  if  neglected  or  improperly  treated, 
rapidly  end  in  disorganisation  and  perforation  of  the  stomach. 

From  twenty  to  forty  minims  of  laudanum,  or  still  more,  the 
quantity  being  regulated  by  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  should 
forthwith  be  administered,  along  with  a  drachm  of  compound 
sulphuric  ether,  and  ten  or  fifteen  minims  of  chloric  ether  in  an 
ounce  of  brandy  with  a  little  water,  and  repeated  in  urgent  cases 
in  half  an  hour,  if  necessary, — the  immediate  indications  being 
the  relief  of  pain  and  the  support  of  vital  power.  A  large  mustard 
cataplasm,  or  a  warm  turpentine  epithem,  should  at  the  same 
time  be  applied  to  the  epigastrium,  and  means  resorted  to  to  elicit 
or  restore  gout  in  the  extremities,  by  immersing  the  feet  in  warm 
water,  rendered  still  more  stimulating  by  the  addition  of  salt  and 
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mustard,  or  by  sinapisms  themselves  applied  to  the  feet.  If 
vomiting  accompanies  the  attack,  the  muriate  of  morj)hia  or  solid 
opium  must  be  substituted  for  the  tincture,  and  with  the  view  of 
aiding  the  action  of  the  bowels  and  removing  morbid  accumula- 
tions, either  of  these  preparations  will  be  advantageously  conjoined 
with  a  few  grains  of  calomel  In  similar  cases,  a  stimulating 
enema  with  turpentine  will  be  of  great  service  in  allaying  the 
irritability  of  the  stomach  and  obviating  the  necessity  of  adminis- 
tering purgatives  by  the  mouth,  which  would  only  add  to  the 
distress  of  the  patient. 

Should  febrile  symptoms  show  themselves,  with  tenderness  in 
the  epigastrium,  the  bowels  nmst  be  freely  opened  by  enemata, 
and  leeches  unsparingly  employed,  while,  at  the  same  time,  we 
endeavour  to  support  the  strength  by  brandy  and  opium,  and 
liquid  nutritious  food,  taking  care  also  not  to  relax  the  efibils  to 
elicit  gout  by  derivatives  to  the  lower  extremities.  These  are 
indeed  serious  cases,  requiring  prompt  measures;  and  all  the 
energies  of  the  judicious  and  experienced  physician  but  too  often 
fail  in  preserving  the  life  of  the  sufferer.  A  fit  of  gout  lias  how- 
ever rescued  many  who  appeared  to  Ix;  on  the  very  verge  of  sink- 
ing under  arthritic  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


CANCER  OF  THE  STOxMACH. 


Cancer  of  the  stomach  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  the  more  advanced 
epochs  of  life,  although  no  age  is  entirely  free  from  it     Chiefly 
met  with  between  the  fortieth  and  fiftieth  or  fifty-fifth  year,  it  is 
still  more  common  in  proportion  to  the  number  living  between 
fifty-five  and  seventy  years  of  age ;  the  predisposition  to  it  increas- 
ing until  then  at  least  with  the  progress  of  years.    Of  70  cases 
collated  by  Canstatt,  only  14  occurred  before  the  age  of  forty;  and 
of  the  remaining  56,  no  less  than  21  occurred  in  persons  between 
the  ages  of  sixty  and  seventy.*     In  17  cases,  aJl  males,  falling 
under  my  own  observation,  and  verified  by  post-mortem  examina- 
tion, one  presented  at  fifty-three,  the  rest  between  that  and  seventy- 
six  years  of  age ;  3  were  of  this  advanced  age.     The  mean  age  of 
the  whole  was  over  sixty-seven.     Of  12  cases,  similarly  verified, 
recorded  by  Dr  Alderson,  in  his  work  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Sto- 
mach, the  mean  age  was  fifty-seven.   The  youngest  was  forty-eight, 
the  oldest  seventy -eight.     The  disease  not  unfrequently  occurs  at 
still  more  advanced  periods  of  life,  and  it  is  worthy  of  remark  that 
when  cancer  shows  itself  in  extreme  old  age,  it  almost  exclusively 
attacks  the  stomach. 

The  stomach  is  exposed  to  all  the  different  forms  of  cancer. 
The  scirrhus,  medullary,  and  colloid  or  areolar  forms  occm*  in  the 
order  mentioned.  All  occasionally  co-exist.  Scirrhus  and  areolar 
cancer  chiefly  infest  the  orifices,  the  fungoid,  and  again  the  areolar 
form,  the  body  of  the  stomach.  The  pylorus  is  the  most  frequent 
seat  of  the  disease,  the  body  of  the  stomach  next,  and  the  cardiac 
orifice  the  least.  It  rarely  happens  that  the  whole  organ  is 
involved,  death  usually  ensuing  before  this ;  but  in  some  cases 
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scarcely  any  portion  is  found  uuafl'ecttMl,  fiom  the  pylorus  to  the 
cardia.  Cancer  of  the  cardia  is  followed  by  general  diminution 
of  the  stomach,  cancer  of  the  pylorus  by  dilatation.  Cancer  of  the 
intervening  portion  is  generally  accompanied  with  great  thiekeB- 
iog  and  induration  of  the  tunics,  and  by  contraction  of  the  ca^nty, 
sometiuies  to  the  extent  of  almost  entirely  obliterating  it.  Th« 
stomach  is  tlms  occasionally  so  reduced  by  the  disease  as  not  to 
exceed  iu  bulk  a  shut  hand,  nor  to  be  capable  of  holding  more  than 
a  few  ounces  of  liquid ;  while,  on  the  contrary,  it  sometimes  attains 
such  a  capacity  as  to  appear  to  occupy  the  whole  of  the  abdomen. 
The  disease  is  generally  primary',  and  it  is  to  this  form  alone  1 
now  address  myselC  In  the  course  of  time,  the  neighbouring 
absorbent  glands  become  infected,  strong  adhesions  form  between 
the  stomach  and  the  contiguous  viscera ;  ultimately,  in  numerous 
cases,  perforation  of  the  diseased  oi^an,  with  ulcerative  destruction 
of  the  liver,  pancreas,  colon  or  spleen  ensues,  and  the  escape  of  its 
contents  into  the  ca\ity  of  the  abdomen  is  alone  prevcnttHl  by  the 
adhesions  which  it  had  previously  contracted  to  one  or  other  of 
these  viscera.  Secondary  cancerous  deposits  in  the  liver  are  far 
from  uncommon,  but  gastric  cancer  is  very  frequently  indeed 
solitary.  Occasionally,  though  rarely,  it  co-exists  with  cancer  of 
the  uterus,  and  more  frequently  with  cancer  of  the  rectum. 

Admitting  a  cancerous  diathesis,  the  abuse  of  stimulating  ingests, 
particularly  frequent  imUilgence  in  alcoholic  liquors,  appears  to 
conduce  to  the  disease,  though  persons  of  the  most  temperate 
habits  are  not  exempted.  Loug-continued  anxiety,  which  unques- 
tionably greatly  iotiuencea  the  digestive  organs,  is  also  believed  to 
encourage  it ;  but  here  again,  in  innumerable  instances,  this  sup- 
posed cause  has  been  wanting,  and  the  presumed  power  of  the 
depressing  passions  in  promoting  cancer  of  the  stomach  has  lieeu 
very  probably  exonerated,  from  the  circumstanco  that  the  disease 
itself  is  very  generally  productive  of  lowness  of  spirits  and  morose- 
ness,  amounting  to  melancholia.  Males  are  nmch  more  prone  to 
the  disease  than  females.  At  the  Salpftrifere,  allotted  to  womvu, 
it  is  comparatively  unfrequent,  while  at  Die  Bic^tre,  allotted  to 
men,  it  is  veiy  common.  Barraa*  mentions  that,  of  30  pereooa 
in  whom  he  ascertained  its  existence,  26  were  men  and  4  only 
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women.  My  own  experience  on  this  point  is  valueless,  as  it  is 
almost  entirely  derived  from  observations  made  at  Chelsea  Hos- 
pital ;  but  recorded  cases  give  a  proportion  of  males  over  females 
of  about  5  to  1.  The  truth  is,  that  the  mamnue  and  uterus  are  the 
parts,  par  excellence,  affected  with  cancer  in  the  female,  while  the 
stomach,  in  the  male,  takes  the  place  of  these  organs ;  and  as  I 
have  already  remarked,  this  is  almost  the  only  seat  of  cancer,  in 
either  sex,  in  the  very  decline  of  life. 

Gastric  cancer  is  one  of  the  diseases  in  which  the  influence  of 
hereditary  predisposition  is  most  strongly  marked  "  The  family 
of  Napoleon  exemplifies  the  fact :  himself,  his  father,  and  his  sister 
Caroline,  all  fell  victims  to  this  diseasa"*  In  1847-8, 1  had  under 
my  care  at  one  and  the  same  time,  two  brothers,  the  one  forty- 
eight,  the  other  fifty-six  years  of  age,  the  younger  of  whom  was 
afflicted  with  cancer  of  the  rectum,  the  elder  with  cancer  of  the 
stomach  and  duodenum.  Although  the  seats  of  the  disease  were 
different,  occupying  the  extremes  of  the  digestive  tube,  the 
structures  engaged  were  similar. 

Symptoms, — The  disease  commences  in  the  mjyority  of  cases, 
and  proceeds  in  others,  insidiously.  At  first  the  symptoms  are 
such  as  are  common  in  chronic  gastritis,  or  in  mere  functional 
derangement  of  the  stomach,  from  either  of  which  it  cannot  then 
be  distinguished.  Experienced  observers  and  practical  writers 
recognize  two  if  not  three  stages  in  the  progress  of  the  disease.  In 
the  first  stage,  acidity,  flatulence,  painful  digestion,  impaired,  vora- 
cious, or  capricious  appetite,  constipation,  occasional  vomiting  of  a 
glairy  ropy  mucus,  and  more  or  less  tenderness  at  the  pit  of  the 
stomach,  are  common.  The  tongue  is  pale,  sometimes  flabby  and 
indented  by  the  teeth ;  at  other  times  it  is  quite  natural  The 
pulse  is  unaffected.  The  second  stage,  which  sets  in  at  very  vari- 
able periods,  from  three  to  six  or  nine  months  after  the  first  occur- 
rence of  dyspepsia,  is  characterised  by  an  aggravation  of  the 
symptoms  observed  in  the  first  period ;  by  pallor  of  the  counte- 
nance, loss  of  strength,  general  emaciation ;  often  by  lancinating 
pains,  shooting  through  from  the  epigastriimi  to  the  spina  The 
bowels  are  now  much  confined  or  irregular.  Flatulence  is  a  most 
troublesome  sjrmptom.  The  eructations,  generally  inodorous  in 
the  first  stage,  are  frequently  faetid  and  sour  in  the  second,  and 
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with  copious  regurgitations  of  acrid  fluid  into  tlie 
nioutli.  Tlie  spirits  are  depressed — the  patient  is  morose  and 
easily  moved  to  tears,  but  not  fanciful.  A  careful  examination  of 
the  epigastrium  not  unfre^iuently  discovers  a  tumor,  or  some  unde- 
fined hardness,  which,  owing  to  adhesions  contracted  to  the  neigh- 
bouring ]jarta.  and  the  condition  of  the  stomach  and  bowels  in 
regard  to  fulness  or  emptiness,  ia  liable  to  shift  its  relative  position, 
and,  what  is  deserving  of  remembrance,  may  for  days  together 
remain  undistinguishable,  to  the  no  small  embarrassment  of  tlic 
attendant.  This  examination,  though  generally  productive  of  great 
)iain  at  the  moment,  or  subsequent  suffering,  nausea  and  vomiting, 
aHbrds,  it  is  often  remarked,  a  peculiar  and  melancholy  satisfaction 
to  the  patient,  that  the  exact  seat  of  all  his  distress  haa  been 
touched  and  discovered.  There  is  a  notable  diminution  in  the 
appetite,  or  a  craving  for  articles  which  the  individual  himself 
knows  he  dare  not  indulge  in  without  severe  consequences.  The 
food,  especially  solid  food,  occasions  much  pain,  and  is  frequently 
rejected  along  with  grayish  mucus  containing  blackish  particles 
of  half-digest«d  blood,  immediately  it  has  entered  the  stomach,  or 
soon  afterwards,  almost  unchanged,  and  with  considemble  relief. 
So  constant  is  the  pain  and  distress  aftor  eating,  that  rather  than 
experience  the  torture  endured  in  some  instances,  the  sufferer  fosta, 
or  takes  no  more  than  is  barely  sufficient  t«  supiwrt  life,  and 
preferably  submits  to  the  pangs  of  himger.  Vomiting  is  also 
frequent  in  the  intervals  of  meals,  while  the  stomach  b  empty, 
the  ejected  matters  chiefly  consisting  in  morbid  secretions,  tasteless 
or  uthenwise,  but  oft«n  sour  and  offensive.  The  rejection  of  a  dark 
bruwu  fluid  resembling  coffee-grounds,  well  known  as  "coffee- 
ground  vomiting,"  is  a  portentous  symptom  of  this  and  the  succeed- 
ing stage  of  the  disease,  and,  coupk-d  with  other  phenomena,  very 
charactt^ristic.  Tlie  passage  to  the  third,  or  what  may  be  calleil 
the  ulcerative  stage,  is  ill-defined,  but  usually  marked  by  rapid 
prostration,  progressive  emaciation,  and  increased  severity  of  the 
gastric  symptoms.  When  fully  developed,  it  is  characterised  by 
the  addition  of  new  phenomena,  such  as  the  dark-coloured  vomiting 
just  described,  often  deferred  till  now;  mivlena;  colicky  pains; 
dianhcea ;  hectic  fever.  Paintings,  anasarca,  and  dropsy  of  thi' 
short  cavities  are  among  the  symptoms  that  a  short  time  pi'ccede 
death.     Ttie  general  surface  has  already  aasimied  a  pale  straw- 
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coloured  tint.  The  skin  is  rough  and  diy,  but  sometimes  smooth, 
soft,  shining,  and  transparent  The  countenance  shrinks,  becomes 
sallow,  opaque,  and  anxious.  There  is  generally  total  loss  of  appe- 
tite. The  tongue  is  clean  and  natural :  at  other  times  it  is  parti- 
cularly pale  and  contracted,  but  still  soft  and  moist  The  breath 
is  oflTensive;  the  borborygmi  are  frequently  horribly  faetid,  and 
bring  with  them  acrid  regurgitations.  The  patient  himself  is 
sensible  of  the  faetor  of  his  breath  and  eructations,  and  they  add 
much  to  his  misery.  Cough,  with  more  or  less  bronchial  irritation, 
is  a  frequent  accompaniment  of  every  stage  of  the  complaint 

With  the  continuance  of  the  disease  the  emaciation  becomes 
excessive,  notwithstanding  which,  and  the  daily  increasing  failure 
of  the  vital  powers,  there  is  often  a  great  reluctance  to  take  to  bed. 
So  long  as  it  is  limited  to  the  stomach,  and  there  is  no  exhausting 
diarrhoea  or  other  important  complication,  patients  suffering  from 
this  formidable  affection  may  be  seen  creeping  about  or  sitting 
near  the  fire  in  the  last  stage  of  marasmus  and  debility,  almost 
pulseless,  a  few  days  or  even  a  few  hours  before  dissolution,  in 
whom  there  is  subsequently  found  total  disorganisation  of  a  great 
part  of  the  stomach.  A  sudden  termination  is  sometimes  brought 
about  by  syncope,  by  haemorrhage,  or  by  perforation  and  conse- 
quent escape  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  into  the  abdomen. 
In  general,  however,  the  patient  dies  exhausted  from  starvation, 
expedited  by  hectic  fever,  attacks  of  diarrhoea,  and  sanious  vomit- 
ings. To  the  last  the  mind  is  clear,  and  in  the  midst  of  great 
suffering  I  have  known  a  person  transact  important  business  vdth 
rare  discretion  and  judgment,  very  shortly  before  the  fatal  event 
According  to  Lebert,  thirteen  months  is  the  average  duration  of 
the  disease. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  the  ordinary  features  of  cancer  of  the 
stomach,  irrespective  of  its  exact  locality.  It  must  however  be 
observed,  that  its  symptoms  and  progress  are  greatly  diversified, 
and  that  it  by  no  means  invariably  presents  itself  in  the  marked 
manner  above  described.  A  remarkable  remission,  or  even  sus- 
pension, of  the  symptoms  sometimes  occurs  for  days  and  weeks, 
raising  the  hopes  of  the  patient  and  his  friends.  During  this 
period,  a  certain  amount  of  flesh  may  be  regained,  but  the  healthy 
colour  of  the  countenance  is  never  restored  after  it  has  acquired 
the  characteristic  tint  of  malignant  disease. 
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Again,  in  not  a  few  instances,  though  the  existence  of  the  dis- 
ease is  beyond  doubt,  there  is  a  surprising  exemption  from  sufftr- 
ing;  in  others,  it  is  exceedingly  obscure,  or  entirely  latent,  from 
fiiat  to  last,  De  Haen,  Pemberton.  Bonillaud.  Cruveiihier,  Aber- 
crombie,  Seymour,  Watson,  and  others  have  adduced  caaea  of  this 
nature;  and  so  generally  known  is  this  peculiarity  of  gastric  cancer, 
that  were  it  not  a  work  of  supererogation,  I  could  add  to  the  number 
four  or  five  instances  occurring  to  myself  among  in-pensioners  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  who  had  for  a  long  period  preceding  decease 
been  under  observation. 

It  will  generally  be  found  in  these  obscure  or  latent  cases,  that 
the  disease  is  entirely  or  mainly  situated  in  the  body  of  the 
stomach,  leaving  both  orifices  healthy  or  free  from  obstruction. 
The  symptoms  are  also  now  and  then  modified  in  very  far  ad- 
vanced age.  Pain  and  vomiting  ai-e  then  not  unfrequeatly  wholly 
absent,  even  where  the  orifices  are  affected  ;  and  anorexia,  wast- 
ing, prostration,  with  the  peculiar  dull-white  or  opaque  straw- 
coloured  hue  of  the  skin  are  the  only  symptoma  indicative  of 
the  disease. 

Ditupuma. — The  diagnosis  mainly  rests  upon  the  intractable 
nature  of  the  dyspeptic  symptoms,  the  progressive  emaciation, 
and  the  cancerous  tint  of  the  complexion.  When  to  these  are 
added  the  perception  of  a  tumour  in  the  epigastrium  and  coffee- 
ground  vomiting,  little  or  no  doubt  should  exist  of  the  presence 
of  cancer  in  some  part  of  the  stjjmach.  In  advanced  stages  of 
the  disease,  a  microscopic  examination  of  the  matters  vomited 
will  often  aasist  in  removing  any  doubt  of  its  nature,  since  they 
usually  contain  disintegrated  particles  of  the  disoi^anised  struc- 
tures, with  epithelium. 

Cancer  of  either  orifice  is  usually  accompanied  with  such 
marked  symptoms  as  enable  us  to  determine  the  presence  of  the 
disease;  and  when  productive  of  contraction,  the  impediment  to 
the  ingress  or  egress  of  the  food,  so  characterise  these  symptoms 
that  we  may  generally  aimounce  its  precise  seat  by  the  period  at 
wliich  pain  and  vomiting  occur,  and  the  spot  at  which  that  pain, 
if  any,  is  chiefly  experienced ;  whether,  on  pressure  from  the  hand, 
by  the  passage  of  the  ingesta,  or  in  the  interval  of  meals. 

Cancer  of  Die  Cardiac  Orificf,  with  TOustriction,  is  accompanied 
with  vomiting,  or  rather  regurgitation  of  the  food  immediately  it 
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I'eaches  the  seat  of  the  disease.  The  patient  feels  it  stop  there, 
and  the  act  of  swallowing  occasions  acute  pain  in  the  spot,  shoot- 
ing through  from  behind  the  left  false  ribs  to  the  back.  Some- 
times there  are  also  bulging  in  the  neck  and  a  sensation  of 
suffocation,  as  in  cancer  of  the  oesophagus,  higher  up.  It  very 
rarely  happens  that  any  tumour  can  be  felt — while,  at  least,  the 
disease  is  Uinited  to  the  cardia.  Irritative  cough  is  a  frequent 
accompaniment  of  this  seat  of  cancer. 

Cancer  of  the  Pylorus,  serious,  painful,  and  fatal  as  it  proves, 
is  a  less  harrowing  form  of  the  disease  than  cancer  of  the  cardia. 
The  pangs  of  hunger  may  here  be  allayed,  the  system  may  still  be 
supported,  there  are  often  long  intervals  of  relief  from  all  the 
urgent  symptoms,  during  which  the  patient  enjoys  fair  health; 
and  if  the  body  of  the  stomach  remains  unaffected,  which  it 
frequently  does,  the  final  issue  may  be  delayed  for  a  period  of  two 
or  three  years  from  the  onset  of  the  disease. 

The  characteristic  symptoms  of  this  se^t  of  cancer  are  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  pylorus, — i.e.,  to  the  right  of  the  median  line,  and 
from  two  to  three  inches  below  the  last  false  rib,  often  shooting 
from  this  spot  over  the  lower  part  of  the  chest  and  through  to  the 
spine,  very  generally  aggravated,  by  pressure,  and  most  intense 
during  the  process  of  digestion ;  periodical  vomiting  at  variable 
intervals,  usually  daily,  from  one  to  three  or  four  hours  after 
meals ;  but  at  other  times  the  sickness  and  vomiting  are  suspended 
for  several  days,  or  even  a  fortnight,  when  all  at  once  an  enor- 
mous quantity  of  matter,  consisting  of  nearly  all  that  had  been 
taken  in  the  interval,  is  vomited  with  great  relief  The  bowels 
are  much  confined,  and  the  motions  almost  always  very  scanty, 
owing  to  the  small  quantity  of  ingesta  that  passes  the  pylorus.  On 
careful  examination,  the  indurated  pylorus  may  frequently  be  felt 
through  the  emaciated  abdominal  parietes,  and  it  is  especially  in 
this  seat  of  cancer  that  the  examination,  painful  as  it  may  be, 
affords  the  peculiar  and  melancholy  satisfaction  already  noticed. 
The  precise  seat  of  the  affection  is  sometimes  clearly  pointed  out 
by  the  sufferer  himself,  long  before  there  is  any  evidence  or  sus- 
picion of  its  nature  by  a  fixed,  dull,  dragging  pain  in  the  spot 

Extensive  dilatation  of  the  stomach  is  a  common  result  of 
pyloric  cancer,  whether  or  not  accompanied  with  contraction. 
The  distended  oigan  not  imfrequently  occupies  almost  the  whole 
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iif  the  altdomeii,  aiiJ  may  iiaually  Ite  tracod  when  the  einaciatiou 
haa  proceeded  far.  The  enlargement  of  the  alKloinen  thus  pro- 
duced singularly  contrasts  with  the  wasting  of  the  linibs.  Per- 
sons exhibiting  this  fulness  have  lieen  supposed  to  he  getting  fat; 
and  with  the  suspension  of  dyspeptic  sj-mptoms  and  the  absence 
of  tumour,  the  idea  of  organic  disease  of  the  stomach  has  been 
abandoned  till  an  examination  of  the  abdomen  has  disclosed  the 
deception.  A  distinct  fluctuation  may  generally  be  perceived  in 
the  stomach.  The  patient  complains  of  "wind  rolling  about'  in 
the  cavity ;  and  in  one  case  the  disagreeable  sensations  experienced 
were  frequently  described  to  me  as  an  "  aching  void,"  the  indi- 
vidual feeling  as  if  the  pain  wandered  over  a  large  empty  space  in 
the  abdomen, 

Treatment. — Irrespective  of  all  theory  of  the  origin  and  intimate 
nature  of  cancer  of  the  stomach,  the  early  symptoms  are  unques- 
tionably such  as  frei^nently  accompany  chronic  gastritis,  and 
experience  assures  us  that  a  treatment  condncted  on  nearly  similar 
principles  to  that  pursued  in  this  affection  relieves  the  patient, 
and  appears  to  postpone  the  ulcerative  stage.  Before  the  rational 
signs  and  symptoms  of  cancer  show  themselves,  the  two  diseases 
are  indeed  very  liable  to  be  confounded.  Be  that  as  it  may, 
cancer  of  the  stomach  is  very  generally  associated  in  its  progress 
with  more  or  less  inflammatory  action,  which,  though  of  a  sjiecific 
nature,  or  perhaps  altogether  accidental,  and  less  amenable  to 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  is  nevertheless  benefited  by  a  judicioun 
modification  of  it 

In  all  suspected  cases,  whenever  there  is  fixed  pain  or  tender- 
ness at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  either  orifice, 
the  occasional  application  of  a  few  leeches  should  be  recommended, 
and  counter-irrilation  maintained  by  a  liniment  consisting  of  equal 
parts  of  the  si>iritu8  camphoratus  and  acetum  cantharidia.  or  small 
blisters  may  be  substituted  and  n?newed  from  time  to  time.  Care 
must  be  taken  not  to  press  these  and  like  measures  so  as  to  disturb 
rest  or  lower  the  general  healtli.  Rigid  attention  to  diet  is  of  the 
first  importance.  Without  this,  other  means  are  totally  unavailing, 
and  the  individual  himself  veiy  early  discovers  the  necessity  of 
eschewing  all  articles  of  food  of  difficult  digestion,  or  of  a  heating, 
stimulating  nature.  A  bland,  farinaceous,  or  milk  diet  ia  that 
which,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  sits  most  comfortably.     Soups  in 

2h2 
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general  disagree,  but  in  tliis  respect  there  is  great  diversity.  If 
taken  in  small  quantities  at  a  time,  and  made  without  spice  or 
v^etables,  they  often  remain  on  the  stomach  without  occasioning 
excitement  or  irritation.  A  constant  aim  should  be  to  accommo- 
date the  food  to  the  peculiarities  of  individual  cases.  The  patient's 
experience  must  be  respected.  What  suits  in  one  case  produces 
great  discomfort  in  another ;  and  in  no  state  of  the  stomach  more 
than  in  cancer  are  preconceived  notions  of  diet  more  frequently  at 
fault.  A  patient  of  mine  afflicted  with  cancer  of  the  pylorus 
digested  pork  easily,  when  mutton  chops  caused  great  pain;  and 
what  is  still  more  remarkable,  I  have  seen  him  frequently  indulge 
in  bottled  porter  and  cheese  with  impunity,  when  a  mild,  un- 
exciting diet  of  milk  and  farinaceous  articles  could  not  be  borne 
on  account  of  acidity  and  flatulence.  A  rule  of  almost  universal 
application  is,  that  the  food  should  be  taken  in  small  quantities, 
and  consequently  at  shorter  intervals  than  in  health. 

Pain,  vomiting,  and  constipation  will  demand  great  and  constant 
attention,  as  so  will  other  symptoms — ^flatulence  and  acidity. 
Sedatives  are  required  at  a  very  early  period.  Conium  has  long 
had  a  reputation  in  cancer  of  the  stomach,  but  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  any  advantage  over  other  sedatives  of  this  class,  such  as 
the  extract  of  belladona,  henbane,  stramonium,  aconite,  and  Indian 
hemp.  Opium  and  its  preparations  are  objectionable  on  account 
of  the  existing  constipation,  but  sooner  or  later  we  are  driven  to 
employ  them,  and  for  a  time  the  comfort  they  procure  is  very 
great.  Some  relief  to  pain  may  be  obtained  by  the  application  of 
a  belladonna  or  opium  plaster  to  the  epigastrium,  or  by  blistering 
the  skin  and  sprinkling  the  raw  surface  with  the  muriate  of 
morphia.  Hydrocyanic  acid,  either  alone  or  conjoined  with 
laudanum,  is  of  great  service,  both  in  allapng  pain  and  vomit- 
ing; and  when  acidity  exists,  the  addition  of  the  bicarbonate 
of  soda  or  pot^ish  to  these  draughts  augments  their  utility  by 
correcting  one  source  of  great  discomfort.  Severe  or  persistent 
vomiting  is  occasionally  checked  by  opium  and  creosote  in  the 
fonn  of  pill,  where  blisters  to  the  epigastrium,  hydrocyanic  acid, 
saline  effervescing  draughts,  and  ice  are  unavailing.  Flatulence 
will  generally  require  a  carminative,  as,  for  instance,  a  drop  or  two 
of  cajeput  oil,  or  a  few  drops  of  the  oil  of  peppermint  dropped  on 
sugar  and  administered  with  water,  either  with  or  without  laudanum 
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aud  chloric  ether.  So  lung  as  the  bowels  can  be  regulated  by  mild 
means,  such  as  Uie  daily  exhibition  of  the  comjiound  rhubarb  or 
aloetic  pill,  rhubarb  and  nif^neaia,  or  castor  oil,  more  active 
medicines  should  be  avoided ;  but  it  will  occasionally  be  necessary 
to  remove  accumulation  in  the  colon  by  calomel  and  colocyntli, 
followed  up  by  a  saline  aperient  Should  the  stomach  be  irritable, 
four  or  five  grains  of  calomel,  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  extract 
of  conium  or  henbane,  or  half  a  gniin  of  ojjiiun,  should  be  ad- 
ministered, and  laxative  enemata  exhibited  some  hours  afterwanla. 
In  this  state  of  the  stomach,  the  less  it  is  teased  with  aperients 
the  better. 

When  the  disease  is  fully  developed,  or  has  advanced  to  ulcera- 
tion, similar  means  will  be  required,  modified  to  circumBtauces. 
The  trienitrate  of  bismuth,  given  with  magnesia,  suspended  with 
a  little  mucilage  in  water,  or  in  the  form  of  pill,  along  witb  the 
extract  of  conium,  has  been  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  beneficial 
in  this  stage ;  aud  weak  mixtures  of  nitric  and  nitro-muriatic  acid 
have  also  been  recommended,  witli  the  view,  it  is  presumed,  of 
correcting  the  vitiated  discharges  and  cleansing  the  ulcerated 
surface.  I  have  never  myself  exhibited  such  a  mixture,  nor  do  I 
feel  disposed  to  recommend  it.  An  open  state  of  the  bowels, 
too  often  difficult  to  maintain,  contributes  greatly  to  the  comfort 
of  the  patient.  The  ijraetitioner  must  not  be  deceived  by  occa- 
sional watery  discharges,  which  are  often  the  result  of  irritating 
accimiulations.  A  spurious  diarrhoea  is  common  where  the  colon 
is  filled  with  liardened  scyball*.  We  can  only  hope  to  prolong 
life  by  mitigating  pain  and  administering  to  particular  symptoms. 
However  much  we  may  have  abstained  from  opium  and  its  pre- 
parations, they  are  now  indispensable.  Wine,  which  in  tbe  com- 
mencement of  the  disease  almost  invariably  aggravates  all  the 
symptoms,  is  in  many  cases,  in  the  advanced  stage,  tlie  only  thing 
that  is  not  rejected,  or  that  ia  taken  witli  relish.  As  we  can  do 
no  more  than  palliate,  large  concessions  should  be  made  to  the 
wishes  of  the  sufferer.  It  rarely  bapi>ens  that  the  patient  himself 
is  not  the  best  counsellor  m  to  what  kind  of  food  or  beverage  is 
fittest  for  the  state  of  his  stomach. 

I  have  omitted  in  the  preceding  remarks  all  notice  of  iudioe 
and  like  remedies,  as  I  consider  them  in  this  disease  to  be  worn 
than  useless. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 

HYPERTROPHY  OF  THE  STOMACH. 

A  DISEASE  which  is  not  so  frequent  as  cancer,  but  which  is  often 
confounded  with  it  during  life,  and  not  rarely  on  post-mortem 
examination,  is  chronic  thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach. 
Attacking  more  especially  its  orifices,  tending  to  their  occlusion, 
very  generally  affecting  the  pyloric  extremity,  diminishing  or 
increasing  the  cavity  according  to  the  site  of  the  lesion,  almost 
always  terminating  fatally,  chiefly  seen  in  the  male  sex  and  in 
people  of  intemperate  habits,  rarely  observed  before  the  forty-fifth 
year  of  age,  and  increasing  in  frequency  with  the  advance  of  life — 
it  possesses  many  points  in  commou  with  that  more  terrible 
disease,  and  fully  merits  a  few  passing  observations. 

Anat&niical  Characters, — Though  generally  originating  in  the 
submucous  or  subperitoneal  cellular  tissue,  it  sooner  or  later 
involves  the  whole  substance  of  the  stomach.  A  section  of  the 
hypertrophied  structures  exhibits  a  firm,  smooth,  dull-white, 
milky,  or  opalescent  surface,  interlaced  with  the  enlarged  mus- 
cular fibres,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  hyper- 
trophied and  indurated  cellular  tissua  Dr  Watson  says,  "The 
thickened  parts  present  an  appearance  somewhat  like  horn,  and 
are  crossed  by  whitish  lines  that  run  parallel  to  each  other. 
The  structure  is  quite  definite  and  imiform ;  and  veiy  dissimilar, 
in  that  respect,  to  the  irregular  masses  of  scirrhus  and  the  amor- 
phous deposits  of  encephaloid  cancer.  Neither  does  it  at  all 
resemble  that  of  the  colloid  variety  of  carcinoma.*'*  Scarcely 
any  exudation  takes  place  from  the  cut  surface,  in  which  respect 
it  also  differs  from  scin-hus,  to  which  it  bears  the  closest  resem- 
blance, tliis  formation    always   yielding  on    pressure  a  white, 

*  FrincipleB  and  Practice  of  Physic,  3d  ed.  vol.  ii.  p.  418. 
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npaque,  creaiiiy-like  matter,  occasioually  of  a  pinky  tint.  Fiirther, 
simple,  nnn-nioligiiaut  hypertrophy  13  a  local  affectioD,  unaccom- 
panied -with  eiicGphaloid  or  scirrhous  Jeposite  in  the  adjacent  vis- 
cera, or  with  con Uinii nation  or  enlargement  of  the  absorbent 
glands.  Nor  does  the  stomacli  in  this  disease  contract  the  firm 
adhesions  to  the  neighbouring  viscera  which  it  generally  does  in 
advanced  cancer.  The  absence  or  presence  of  the  microscopic 
so-called  "characteristic  cancer  cells,"  in  conjunction  with  the 
phenomena  above  adverted  to,  would  greatly  aid  in  doubtful  cases 
a  correct  diagnosis ;  a  matter  of  importance  at  all  times,  hut  par- 
ticularly desirable  in  the  present  instance  where  the  apprehensions 
of  an  anxious  family  may  be  relieved,  or  great  dread  engendered 
by  the  fiat  of  the  physician,  the  hereditary  nature  of  cancer  being 
a  general  belief  equally  shared  by  the  public  and  the  profession. 

Symptoms. — There  are  no  sjTnptoms  peculiar  to  the  disease. 
Obstinate  dyspepsia,  resisting  the  usual  remedies,  and  presenting 
various  phenomena  common  to  every  form  of  indigestion,  have 
been  observed.  Vomiting  is  almost  a  constant  attendant.  Accord- 
ing to  the  irritability  of  tlie  stomach,  and  the  exact  seat  of  the 
aflection,  tliis  takes  place  either  immediately  or  some  hours  after 
meals,  when  the  ingesta  are  passing  through  the  constricted  or 
morbidly  sensitive  pylorus.  When  the  disease  is  situated  at  the 
cardia,  obstructed  deglutition  and  immediate  regurgitation  of  the 
food  attend  it.  In  advanced  st^es,  "  coffee-ground  vomiting  "ie 
not  imcommou.  I'ain  and  tenderness  at  the  epigastrium  are  fre- 
quently present,  bnt  not  invariably,  eveTi  where  snlnequent  inspec- 
tion has  shown  an  inflamed  state  of  the  umcous  membrane,  with 
thickening  of  its  substance,  and  a  granular  state  of  the  villL 
Anorexia,  morning  sickness,  thirst,  and  a  desire  for  cold  liquids, 
sometimes  attend  cases  chamctcrised  by  these  local  symptoms,  and 
suggest  the  existence  of  chronic  or  subacute  gastritis.  The  bowels 
are  habitually  constipated.  The  tongue,  almost  always  clean  in 
gastric  cancer,  is  often  in  tliis  disease  furred,  and  the  pulse  is  more 
frequently  excited  in  it  than  in  the  early  stage  of  cancer ;  but,  in 
perhaps  the  majority  of  cases,  the  tongue  and  the  pulse  long  retain 
their  normal  characters.  Kmaciation  is  not  observed  until  an 
advanced  period.  Persons  die  of  the  disease,  who  up  till  a  short 
time  before  the  fatal  event  have  retained  a  tolerably  liealtliy 
appearance.    They  lose  flesh,  become  pallid,  but  the  wasting  is 
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never  so  marked  as  in  cancer,  nor  does  the  countenance  acquire 
the  pale  yellow  tint  so  general  in  that  disease.  More  or  less  pain, 
permanent  or  intermittent,  in  the  stomach,  with  various  dyspeptic 
s}inptoms,  and  chronic  obstinate  vomiting,  wear  out  the  patient. 

It  appears  to  be  to  this  disease  in  an  advanced  stage  that  Dr 
Pemberton*  refers  as  "  a  continued  state  of  vomiting,  unattended 
by  pain,  hernia  or  original  affection  of  the  brain,  which  attacks 
those  who  are  advanced  in  life."  "  The  efforts  to  vomit,"  he  observes, 
"  are  very  violent,  and  almost  incessant :  the  patient  rejects  every 
thing  the  moment  it  enters  the  stomach,  whether  it  be  food  or 
medicine.  The  pulse  is  frequent  and  smalL  This  vomiting  will 
continue  in  spite  of  all  the  measures  to  restrain  it,  for  many  days ; 
when  what  is  thrown  up  becomes  of  a  very  dark  brown  colour, 
cold  sweats  arise,  and  at  length  the  patient  is  cut  off.  The  prog- 
nosis is  unfavourable." 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  this  disease,  which  is  seldom 
accurately  diagnosed  during  life,  but  which  is  often  supposed  to 
exist  when  the  symptoms  are  independent  of  organic  change  in 
the  stomach,  and  proceed  from  sympathy  with  the  liver,  pancreas, 
spleen,  kidneys,  or  brain,  must  be  in  accordance  with  the  nature 
of  the  existing  phenomena.  Strict  attention  to  diet,  and  leeches 
to  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  foUow^ed  by  counter-irritation,  are 
suggested  by  pain  and  vomiting,  and  may  be  serviceable  early  in 
the  diseasa  Sedatives  in  combination  with  alkalies  are  generally 
beneficial.  The  trisnitratc  of  bismuth  in  the  form  of  piU,  con- 
joined with  the  exti-act  of  hops  and  henbane,  is  a  useful  formula 
in  many  cases.  Vomiting  and  constipation  are  the  symptoms 
with  which  the  practitioner  will  mainly  have  to  contend.  Purga- 
tives by  the  mouth  are  often  not  endured,  unless  combined  with 
opium ;  but  even  then  they  cannot  be  had  recourse  to  frequently. 
Lavements  are  always  to  be  preferred  where  the  irritability  of  the 
stomach  is  excessive.  For  the  relief  of  vomiting,  saline  effer- 
vescing draughts,  with  a  few  minims  of  the  tincture  of  opium,  and 
prussic  acid  may  occasionally  be  administered  with  benefit  When 
these  fail,  a  grain  or  a  grain  and  a  half  of  solid  opium,  with  two 
drops  of  creosote,  will  frequently  succeed.  Occasionally  stimulants 
are  beneficial.     Dr  Abercrombie  states  that  he  has  known  some 

*  A  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  the  Abdominal  Viscera,  p.  129. 
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very  protracted  cases  of  chronic  vomitiDg  yield  to  the  use  of  strong 
tincture  of  garlic ;  and  others,  to  small  doses  of  calomel  In  ex- 
treme cases,  a  nodule  of  ice  allowed  to  melt  iu  the  mouth,  and  then 
swallowed,  sometimes  checks  it  The  stomach  should  not  be 
teased,  but  food  and  medicine  introduced  by  the  rectum,  until  the 
irritability  has  either  partially  or  entirely  abated. 

The  treatment,  it  will  be  perceived,  assimilates  to  that  recom- 
mended in  cancer,  and  the  necessity  of  scrupulous  attention  to 
diet  is  so  obvious,  that  this  point  need  not  be  further  insisted 
upon.  The  quantity  of  food  taken  at  each  meal  should  be  smaU, 
not  exceeding,  in  urgent  cases,  a  table-spoonful  at  a  time ;  and 
where  milk  alone,  or  bread  and  milk  agree,  this  kind  of  diet  should 
be  adhered  to.  Some  cases  of  persistent  vomiting,  which  resist 
every  kind  of  medicine,  entirely  recover  by  severe  dietetic  r^imen, 
almost  amounting  to  abstinence.  By  degrees  the  quantity  of 
nutriment  may  be  increased,  but  as  the  vomiting  is  always  liable 
to  return  on  more  food  being  taken  than  the  stomach  is  perfectly 
competent  to  digest,  the  meals  should  be  spare  and  frequent; 
restriction  should  be  enforced,  and  on  the  slightest  indication  of 
returning  irritability,  abstinence  for  a  time  enjoined. 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

FUNCTIONAL  AND  ORGANIC  DISEASES  OF  THE  INTESTINES— 
GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS— COLONIC  DYSPEPSIA 

Considering  the  great  length  of  the  alimentaiy  canal,  its  compli- 
cated structure,  peculiarities,  extensive  sympathies,  and  the  in- 
jurious influences  from  without  and  within  to  which  it  is  ever 
exposed,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  the  variety  of  its  disorders, 
their  frequency  and  importance.  The  functions  of  the  stomach, 
liver,  and  kidneys,  are  hardly  ever  affected  without  some  portion 
of  the  intestinal  tube  manifesting  derangement ;  and  the  sympa- 
thetic phenomena  thus  elicited  are  not  unfrequently  of  equal 
importance,  in  the  eye  of  the  physician,  to  the  original  affection 
from  which  they  spring.  The  constipation  accompanying  gastric 
dyspepsia,  and  the  diarrhoea  so  common  in  renal  and  hepatic 
disease,  require  incessant  attention  ;  and  though  we  can  only  hope 
permanently  to  remove  them  by  attacking  and  combating  the 
primary  disease  upon  which  they  depend,  much  of  the  comfort 
and  safety  of  the  patient  hang  on  their  judicious  management. 

The  intestines,  and  particularly  the  large  intestines,  are  not 
unfi'equently,  as  the  stomach,  the  seat  of  primary  functional 
derangement  in  advanced  life.  Duodenal  dyspepsia,  so  common 
in  manhood,  is  now  less  frequently  encoimt^red;  but  the  colonic 
variety  of  the  disease  increases,  and  as  we  descend  the  canal  we 
find  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum  very  often  affected,  function- 
ally and  organically.  It  is  especially  in  advanced  life  that  serious 
structural  changes  in  the  intestines  are  observed.  The  caecum, 
colon,  and  rectum  are  frequent  seats  of  spasmodic  and  organic 
stricture,  malignant  or  otherwise.  Ulceration  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  small  intestines  is  comparatively  unfrequent ; 
and  dothinentery  is  so  rare  in  pei'sons  beyond  fifty  years  of  age, 
that  its  very  existence  has  been  denied  in  persons  of  advanced 
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life.  Hernia,  it  is  known,  is  extremely  conimoiL  The  uiortality 
from  it  between  fifty  and  seventy -five  yeara  of  age  is  great ;  so  is 
the  mortality  from  dianhoea,  enteritis,  ileus,  intussuBceptiou,  and 
stricture.  Peritonitis,  tliougli  met  with,  oaii  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  a  disease  of  old  age.  I  have  myself  not  seen  more  than  two  or 
three  cases,  unless  as  a  secondary  affection,  consequent  U>  intes- 
tinal perforation,  hernia  or  cancer  of  some  one  of  the  abdominal 
Tiscera.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  however,  that,  like  pleurisy, 
it  now  and  then,  and  perhaps  not  very  rarely,  presents  iteelf  in  a 
perfectly  latent  form,  a  very  remarkable  instance  of  which  cauie 
lately  before  me  m  a  man  of  about  seventy  years  of  age.  Still  it 
is  much  more  rare  than  pleurisy,  and  of  infinitely  greater  frequency 
in  earlier  than  advanced  life.  The  tubercular  form  of  the  disease 
is  hardly  ever  seen.  I  have  only  met  with  two  well-marked  cases 
in  more  than  one  thousand  post-mortem  examinations  of  persons 
above  tifty-five  years  of  age,  and  then  it  was  associated  with 
tubercles  in  the  lungs  in  one  case,  and  with  cancer  of  the  diaphragm 
and  tubercles  in  the  Itmgs  in  the  other. 

Colonic  Dy^epsia. — Functional  derangement  of  the  colon  is 
chiefly  manifested  by  constipation,  flatulence,  and  stridulous 
noises  in  the  course  of  the  bowel.  Colicky  paina  are  experienced, 
but  not  invariably,  unless  where  the  accumulation  of  feculent 
matter  and  the  distention  from  tlatus  are  considerable.  A  dull, 
aching  sensation  is  sometimes  complained  of  in  the  loins,  which 
the  patient  generally  refers  to  the  kidneys.  From  long  retention 
of  the  feces  in  the  cells  of  the  intestine  they  become  dry,  and  are 
voided  as  hardened  balls.  These  lumps  are,  in  certain  cases, 
imbued  with  mucus  secreted  by  the  irritated  cells,  and  are  often 
passed  with  great  difficulty.  The  affection  appears  to  consist  in 
deficient  vital  energy,  or  torpor  of  tlie  bowel,  by  which  its  con- 
tents cease  to  excite  contraction,  or,  still  accomplishing  this,  the 
muscular  power  is  insufficient  for  the  purpose  of  propelling  them 
onwards.  Large  accumulations  thus  occasionally  take  place,  and 
(he  habitual  constipation  observed  is  frequently  alternated  by  a 
HpuriouB  diarrhcfa ;  still  more  serious  consequences  are  apt  to 
ensue.  This  condition  of  things  is  generally  productive  of  consti- 
tutional irritation  and  weakness,  accompanied  with  various  sym- 
pathetic phenomena.  The  stomach  feels  the  influence  of  the 
lUseaae.     J;>y8peptic  symptoms  show  themselves,  and  the  disorder 
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of  the  stomach  is  often  regarded  as  the  primary  affection,  when  in 
truth  it  is  the  colon  that  is  in  fault  The  disease  is  of  a  chronic 
nature,  and  exceedingly  obstinate.  It  chiefly  occurs  in  sedentary 
habits,  and  is  more  frequent  in  tlie  female.  Very  often  it  has 
existed  for  months,  or  even  years,  before  relief  is  sought  at  the 
hands  of  the  physician.  A  constitutional  peculiarity  is  supposed 
to  prevail  The  slowness  with  which  the  affection  has  established 
itself,  without  pain  or  prominent  local  suffering,  perhaps  without 
any  disorder  of  the  stomach,  and  with  no  obvious  impairment  of 
the  general  health,  favours  this  belief ;  which  is,  in  many  instances, 
still  further  confirmed  by  the  circumstance,  that  so  long  as  the 
bowels  are  but  moderately  confined,  the  individual  feels  more 
comfortable  than  on  the  days  they  act,  and  is  sometimes  much 
distressed  by  cathartic  medicine. 

Treatment. — ^The  diet  should  chiefly  consist  in  easily-digested 
animal  food,  with  a  moderate  proportion  of  wholesome  v^etables. 
Carrots,  turnips,  and  greens  leave  much  residuary  matter,  and  give 
rise  to  flatulence  in  the  bowel,  and  are  consequently  objectionabla 
Brown  bread  is  preferable  to  white;  it  stimulates  and  assists  the 
action  of  the  colon.  Prunes,  figs,  and  similar  fruits,  usually  pre- 
scribed in  these  cases  with  the  view  of  arresting  the  habitual 
constipation,  frequently  occasion  flatidence,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  troublesome  symptoms  of  the  disease.  Malt  liquor  is  also 
objectionable  for  the  same  reason,  but  the  moderate  use  of  old 
wine  may  be  permitted  with  advantage.  As  much  daily  exercise 
should  be  taken  as  the  strength  will  admit  without  fatigua 
Where  this  cannot  be  followed,  abdominal  friction  should  be  prac- 
tised. The  medicines  best  adapted  to  relieve  the  bowel  of  its 
accumulations,  and  to  improve  its  power,  are  those  of  a  tonic  and 
aperient  quality.  In  order  that  they  should  reach  the  bowel  as 
little  changed  as  possible  by  the  action  of  the  stomach,  the  form 
of  pill  should  generally  be  preferred.  The  compound  aloetic  pill 
answers  the  purpose  well ;  and  it  may  further  be  improved  by 
combining  it  with  gum  mastich,  and  fractional  doses  of  the  extract 
of  nux  vomica.  As  a  tonic  and  promoter  of  nervo-muscular 
power,  this  latter  medicine  seems  admirably  adapted  to  the 
requirements  of  the  disorder,  and  may  be  advantageously  added 
to  the  aperients  employed.  The  compound  colocynth  pill,  with 
or  without  quinine,  is  also  suited  to  this  affection.     Where  flatu- 
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leuce  is  troublesome,  these  and  like  remedies  may  be  beneficially 
combined  with  assafoetida,  or  the  compound  galbanum  pill  may 
be  given  with  a  few  grains  of  Cayenne  pepper ;  but  this  symptom 
is  best  prevented  by  attention  to  diet,  and  the  avoidance  of  such 
fruits  and  vegetable  as  experience  has  shown  disagree.  In  several 
cases  in  which  stridulous  noises  with  sharp  transient  pains  in  the 
course  of  the  colon  indicated  spasmodic  irritability  of  the  bowel, 
I  have  found  nothing  so  effectual  as  an  after-dinner  pill,  consisting 
of  a  grain  and  a  half  of  Barbadoes  aloes,  the  same  quantity  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron,  and  two  grains  of  the  extract  of  henbane.  This 
piU  may  be  repeated  once  or  twice  daily  at  meal-time,  and  the 
proportions  of  the  ingredients  varied  to  suit  particular  cases.  The 
addition  of  a  sedative,  such  as  the  one  here  recommended,  to  any 
of  the  medicines  that  may  be  selected  to  act  on  the  bowels,  is 
always  advisable  whether  pain  is  present  or  otherwise;  but  in 
all  cases  accompanied  with  a  morbid  sensibility,  as  evidenced  by 
the  occurrence  of  uneasiness  some  hours  after  meals,  sedatives 
are  peculiarly  indicated.  By  relieving  spasm,  they  increase  the 
efficiency  of  the  purgative  employed,  so  that  smaller  doses  are 
required  when  thus  exhibited  than  when  given  alone. 
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CHAPTER   X. 


DIARRHCEA. 


At  both  extremes  of  life  a  common  aiid  fatal  complaint,  diarrhoea 
in  old  age  is  still  more  serious  than  in  infancy  or  childhood. 
Often  attacking  weakly  subjects  or  bed-ridden  invalids  without 
being  attended  by  griping  or  any  imusual  distress,  it  steals  on 
insidiously  and  soon  occasions  dangerous  prostration.  Many  old 
people  are  thus  canied  off  by  it,  when  apparently  in  their  usual 
state  of  health,  in  an  incredibly  short  time — often  within  twelve 
or  twenty-four  hours — without  alarm,  until  a  sudden  sinking  of 
the  vital  powers  leaves  the  aged  valetudinarian  in  articulo  mortis. 
WTien  epidemic,  the  complaint  falls  heavily  on  the  aged.  The 
diarrhoea  that  i)receded  and  accompanied  the  outbreak  of  cholera 
in  1831-2  and  1849  was  peculiarly  destructive  at  the  more 
advanced  ej)ochs  of  life. 

Feculent  Diarrhcea,  or  Seiiilc  Li^mtety  as  it  has  been  called,  is 
common,  and  may  generally  be  traced  to  some  error  in  diet,  often 
to  a  suri'eit.  It  is  frequent  in  infinn  or  bed-ridden  old  subjects 
retaining  a  vigorous  appetite,  in  whom  it  occasionally  alternates 
with  constipation.  It  is  then  a  conservative  provision,  guarding 
against  feculent  accumulations,  and  usually  ceases  with  the 
removal  of  its  causes. 

A  chronic  habitually  relaxed  condition  of  the  bowels  is  fre- 
quently observed  in  aged  persons  who  are  otherwise  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  excellent  health.  Such  individuals  pass  from  three  to 
six  motions  in  the  twenty-four  hours  without  any  distress  what- 
ever. The  evacuations  are  pultaceous,  and  except  in  form  perfectly 
natural.  Before  I  had  seen  much  of  the  diseases  of  old  age,  I  was 
inclined  to  regard  this  relaxed  state  of  the  bowels  with  some 
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appreliensjou.  As  it  was  uot  alluded  to  ill  the  works  of  systematic 
writers,  I  considered  it  a  rare  and  peculiar  form  of  iliarrhcea 
which  had  escaped  observation,  and  to  somH  cases  of  which  I 
directed  the  atteiition  of  the  profession  in  a  short  jiaper  inserted 
in  the  "  London  Medical  Gazette,"  1842,  J  attacked  it  vigorously ; 
successfully  for  a  time,  but  only  temporarily.  At  length  I  found 
it  to  be  far  from  rare,  that  in  many  cases  it  had  existed  for  years ; 
that  the  individuals  had  in  the  meantime  not  only  enjoyed  good 
health,  but  some  had  become  corpulent ;  and  I  ceased  to  view  it 
otherwise  than  as  a  normal,  though  inconvenient  st<it«,  the  opposite 
of  that  habitual  constipation  so  frequently  observed,  and  which  le 
not  looked  upon  as  disease. 

Gouty  subjects  are  liable  to  attacks  of  feculent  diarrhoea,  which 
are  obviously  beneficial,  and  ought  seldom  to  be  interfered  with. 
An  irritable  condition  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  tlie  bowels  is 
common  with  them;  but  it  will  be  observed  that  the  temperate 
are  less  liable  to  diarrhcea  than  gross  feeders,  who  pander  to  a 
depraved,  insatiable  appetite,  and  indidge  beyond  the  powers  of 
the  digestive  organs  or  the  wants  of  the  system. 

The  Serous  Form  of  Diarr/uea  is  frequently  a  termination  of 
the  feculent  variety,  neglected  or  improperly  treated  by  active 
purgatives,  particularly  salines,  such  as  the  sulphate  of  jnagnesia. 
Verj'  often,  however,  from  its  commencement,  the  diarrhtpa  is  of 
a  serous  nature,  the  evacuations  almost  wholly  consisting  of  n 
brownish  or  limpid  liquid,  the  natural  contents  of  the  bowels 
having  been  expelled  at  a  very  eoily  period  or  partially  retained. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  motions  are  scybalous,  their  chief  bulk, 
however,  being  composed  of  a  thin  watery  fluid  assuming  various 
ajtpeainnces,  sometimes  ochrey  and  frothy,  but  generally  brown, 
and  as  generally  very  offensive  These  evacuations  are  occa- 
sionally accompanied  with  severe  griping  pains  about  the  navel 
and  lower  part  of  the  abdomen ;  but  this  symptom  is  oflener 
absent  than  in  the  adult,  and  the  diarrhoBa  sometimes  goes  on 
to  an  exhausting  and  alarming  extent  without  any  unusual 
uneasiness. 

Like  the  feculent  form  of  the  complaint,  this  variety  may 
very  often  be  traced  to  some  uadiscretion  in  diet.  It  prevails  to  a 
greater  extent  in  tbe  cold  months  of  the  year.  When  it  arises 
from  cold  or  checked  perspiration,  it  is  uot  iinfrequently  accom- 
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panied  at  the  beginning  with  slight  febrile  disturbance  and 
evidences  of  local  vascular  excitement  Its  prevalence  in  a  miti- 
gated form  in  the  aged  may  in  some  measure  be  ascribed  to  a 
vicarious  action,  the  diminished  activity  of  the  skin  being  com- 
pensated for  by  increased  activity  of  the  exhalants  of  the  intestinal 
canaL 

Muc(yiis  or  Catarrhal  DiarrJuxa  is  comparatively  un£requent  in 
the  aged.  Still  some  well-marked  cases  occasionally  present 
themselves,  the  discharge  consisting  almost  entirely  of  mucus 
variously  discoloured  with  blood  or  bile,  though  sometimes  retain- 
ing its  natural  transparency.  Occasionally  accompanied  with  some 
degree  of  fever  and  deep-seated  pain  in  the  abdomen,  aggravated 
by  steady  pressure,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  mucous  diarrhoea 
is  then  but  an  indication  of  active  disease  affecting  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  tube ;  but  I  allude  here  solely  to  those 
cases  of  diarrhoea  free  from  febrile  symptoms,  and  proceeding 
from  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  without  direct  evidence 
of  inflammation,  such  as  purulent,  muco-purulent,  or  sanions 
discharges,  passed  with  tormina  and  tenesmus,  and  clearly  result- 
ing from  inflammation  of  the  internal  membrane  of  the  colon  and 
rectum.  Nor  do  I  now  allude  to  the  ropy  mucous  discharges 
common  jn  haemorrhoidal  diseases,  and  frequently  encountered  in 
elderly  persona 

In  the  preceding  observations,  I  have  endeavoured  to  point  out 
the  distinctive  characters  of  the  various  forms  of  diarrhoea  as  they 
occasionally  present  themselves,  and  agreeably  to  usage ;  but  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the  disorder  very  often  occurs  in  old 
subjects  in  such  a  way  as  to  render  it  impossible  with  any  degree 
of  precision  to  assign  it  to  any  particular  species.  At  first  feculent 
or  chiefly  serous,  the  evacuations  may  in  the  course  of  a  limited 
period  become  of  a  mucous  character,  and  may  equally  differ  in 
colour,  being  at  various  times,  during  the  progress  of  the  attack, 
dark,  whitish,  clay-coloured,  green,  or  yellow.  I  have  also  referred 
almost  exclusively  to  acute  spontaneous  attacks  of  the  disease, 
leaving  out  of  consideration  the  diarrhoea  incident  to  various 
chronic  maladies,  whether  pectoral,  hepatic,  or  renal  These 
sympathetic  diarrhoeas  are  common,  and,  standing  in  the  relation 
of  a  symptom  to  the  diseases  themselves,  are  always  taken  into 
consideration  in  their  treatment. 


Dioffrums. — la  it  possible  that  Jiarrhfea  can  be  mistaken  fur 
any  other  affection  ?  Setting  aside  mu co-enteritis,  which,  in  truth, 
is  frequently  its  immediate  cause,  there  is  one  complaint  in  the 
aged  which  T  have  seen  again  and  again  confounded  with  it,  and 
the  remedies  employed  have  only  protracted  the  evil.  I  allude  to 
fajcal  aceuniulationa  in  the  colon  and  rectum.  'Wlien  these  have 
existed  for  some  time,  perhajis  for  weeks  or  montlia,  nature 
endeavours  to  get  rid  of  them  by  throwing  out  an  abimdant 
exhalation,  by  which  the  fasces  are  softened  and  their  expulsion 
facilitated.  Theevacuationsare  then  frequent,  watery,  and  lumpy. 
The  diarrhoea  ceases  for  a  time  on  the  discharge  of  tlie  accumu- 
lated fceces,  but  returns  again  with  a  fresh  source  of  irritation. 
Large  balls  of  partially  softened  excrement  are  passed  amid  much 
liquid,  with  flatus  and  grii)ing ;  at  other  times  the  motions  are 
scanty  and  teasing,  the  solid  matters  small  and  granular.  The 
individual  is  supposed  to  have  an  attack  of  common  diarrhcea, 
instead  of  which  he  is  really  constipated,  and  requires  active 
purgatives,  which  then  become  the  beat  astringents,  and  without 
which  other  treatment  is  wholly  unavailing.  Many  of  the  cases 
alluded  to  under  feculent  diarrhcea  attacking  bed-ridden  subjects, 
and  alternating  with  confinement  of  the  bowels,  belong  to  this 
category. 

In  persistent  diarrhcea  the  rectum  ought  to  be  carefully  examined. 
Disease  of  this  bowel — malignant  disease  itself — haa  been  con- 
founded with  chronic  diarrhcea  until  attention  has  been  drawn  to 
the  state  of  the  bowel,  and  digital  examination  instituted.  One 
of  the  most  conmion  causes  of  obstinate,  intractable  diarrhoea. 
is  ulceration  of  the  rectum.  Such  cases  are  generally  accom- 
panied with  teneamu.'),  and  bloody  purulent  or  muco-purulent 
discharges. 

Trentment. — When  the  disorder  has  been  produced  by  a  surfeit 
or  by  some  offending  ingests,  the  treatment  is  extremely  simple. 
The  obvious  indication  ia  to  remove  the  source  of  irritation  by 
seconding  the  efibrts  of  nature.  The  mildest  laxatives  are  gene- 
rally sufGcient  for  this  purpose,  and  among  these  one  of  the  best 
and  most  effectual  ia  castor  oil  Saline  purgatives  ought  in 
general  to  be  avoided,  as  det«mumng  too  great  a  secretion  from 
the  already  irritated  lining  of  the  bowels,  and  tending  to  procras- 
tinate the  attack.     lu  persons  of  far  advanced  life,  in  whom  a  few 
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evacuations  rapidly  produce  great  prostration,  it  is  generally  neces- 
sary and  advisable  to  combine  the  laxative  with  a  diflfnsable 
stimulant  A  favourite  draught  in  ordinary  cases  among  the 
aged  inmate  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  which  may  be  strongly 
recommended  in  the  banning  of  apyrexial  diarrhoea,  is  com- 
posed of  the  compound  tincture  of  rhubarb,  powdered  rhubarb, 
magnesia,  and  aromatic  confection  in  cinnamon  water.  When  the 
evacuations  are  attended  with  griping  and  flatulence,  from  three 
to  six  minims  of  the  tincture  of  opium  are  added  to  the  draught, 
which  is  repeated,  and  the  rhubarb  and  magnesia  are  increased  or 
diminished  according  as  it  is  desired  to  move  the  bowels  freely  or 
otherwise.  This  draught  in  general  agrees  remarkably  well  with 
aged  infirm  subjects.  Occasionally  it  checks  the  diarrhoea  at 
once,  even  without  the  addition  of  the  opiate,  in  which  case,  on 
the  following  day  perhaps,  it  is  ad\isable  to  move  the  bowels 
gently.  Should  the  diarrhoea  continue  after  the  bowels  appear  to 
have  been  freed  from  their  irritating  contents,  either  by  medicine 
or  by  the  violence  of  the  attack  itself,  an  opiate,  repeated  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  will  generally  succeed  in  moderating  its 
frequency,  or  entirely  removing  it  If  the  disorder  has  already 
occasioned  considerable  prostration,  it  is  incumbent  to  reserve  the 
order  of  proceeding,  and  prescribe  an  opiate  at  once  with  a  cordial, 
and  some  hours  afterNvards  to  relieve  the  bowels  by  a  laxativa 
Thus,  in  a  laiye  proportion  of  parochial  or  dispensary  cases  the 
diarrhoea  will  have  existed  long  enough  to  render  it  probable  th^ 
the  bowels  liave  been  thoroughly  emptied,  and  that  the  attack  is 
continued  through  morbid  excitability  of  the  exposed  surface  of 
the  intestines.  No  medicine  appears  better  adapted  for  allaying 
this  irritability,  and  determining  to  the  skin,  than  the  compound 
ipecacuanha  powder.  From  five  to  eight  grains  of  this  powder 
may  be  given  with  half  or  equal  the  quantity  of  rhubarb,  by  which 
the  risk  will  be  avoided  of  hastily  locking  up  the  bowels  only  to 
render  their  liberation  necessary' ;  or  the  draught  above  mentioned 
may  be  substituted,  with  such  modifications  as  may  seem  advisable. 
The  chalk  mixture,  with  laudanum  and  chloric  ether,  given  in 
moderate  doses  two  or  three  times  daily,  is  often  of  great  service 
in  these  cases.  The  exhibition  of  a  mild  laxative,  followed  up  by 
an  opiate,  or  the  combination  of  a  laxative  with  small  doses  of 
laudanum  or  solid  opium ;  abstinence  from  solid  food,  together 
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with  rest  and  warmth  to  the  surface,  seldom  fail  in  removing 
ordinary  attacks  of  the  disease.  In  protracted  cases,  the  means 
liereafter  to  be  adverted  to  will  be  necessary. 

But  when  the  attack  is  accompanied  with  febrile  symptoms, 
wandering  pains  in  the  abdomen,  a  dry  tongue,  nausea,  thirst,  and 
prostration,  and  in  which  cases  the  discharges  are  chiefly  serous, 
dark,  and  very  offensive,  then  more  active  measures  are  reqnii'ed. 
Whatever  Iw  the  precise  character  of  the  evacuations,  should  they 
still  retain  a  healthy  colour,  there  is  nevertheless  reason  to  believe 
that  the  patient  is  labouring  under  inflammation  of  some  portion 
of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines,  or  that  the  irritation 
is  bordering  on  inflammation,  and  the  risk  to  life  is  not  incon- 
siderable. In  8uch  a  case  as  this,  the  mildest  laxatives  often 
ilo  harm  before  the  vascular  turgescence  is  in  some  degree  re- 
duced. Whenever  fever  accompanies  diarrhcpa,  the  abdomen 
should  be  carefully  examined,  and  the  site  of  the  irritation,  if 
possible,  determuicd.  Over  this,  as  many  leechB,s  should  be 
applied  as  the  severity  of  the  8J^llptoms  warrant,  and  they  ought 
to  l>e  repeated  from  time  to  time  until  these  sjTnptoms  are  relieved. 
Less  than  eight  or  t«n  leeches  will  seldom  be  of  benefit,  and  double 
that  number  are  often  necesaaiy.  The  age  of  the  ])atient  ouglit 
not  to  prevent  the  free  local  abstraction  of  blood,  where  there  ia 
tenderness  with  diarrhoea  and  general  febrile  disturbance.  The 
case  is  imminent,  and  safety  is  best  secured  by  pretty  active  local 
treatment,  perfectly  compatible  with  the  internal  use  of  stimuli. 
Here,  also,  opium  is  a  remedy  of  the  greatest  value,  and  Dover's 
powder  the  most  appropriate  form.  It  is  nsually  combined  with 
blue  pill,  or  the  hydrai^yrum  cum  creta,  to  which,  in  general, 
there  can  be  no  objection  ;  but  the  chief  value  of  the  whole  is  the 
opimn,  the  great  aim  being  to  allay  irritation  and  give  rest  to  the 
bowela  Calomel  is  positively  injurious,  and  ought  to  give  way  to 
the  gray  powder  or  blue  pilL  Warmth  to  the  surface  is  of  the 
greatest  consequence  in  all  varieties  of  diarrhoja.  In  inllamiuatoTy 
attacks  it  ia  essential  The  dull  aching  pain  and  tormina  accom- 
panying this  form  of  the  disease  may  often  be  relieved  by  tepid 
fomentation,  hot  bran  or  linseed  poultices.  The  recumbent  posture 
should  be  strictly  enjoined,  and  the  bed-pan  used  to  prevent 
fainting  or  exhaustion.  The  occasional  exhibition  of  a  mild  laxa- 
tive, once  in  twentv-four  or  thirty-six  hours,  is  necessary.     Castor 
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oil,  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum  to  prevent  griping,  is  particu- 
larly well  suited  to  these  cases.  During  the  acute  stage,  the  food 
should  consist  of  strong  soups,  arrowroot,  rice-milk,  and  light 
farinaceous  puddings,  in  small  quantities  at  a  tima  To  these 
should  be  added  a  little  wine  or  brandy  to  support  the  strength 
under  the  exhausting  influence  of  the  attack. 

In  less  urgent  cases,  local  depletion  may  be  unnecessary.  Best, 
confinement  to  bed,  and  strict  attention  to  diet,  are  nevertheless 
imperative ;  for  the  pyrexial  form  of  diarrhoea  in  old  persons  is 
never  free  from  danger,  however  slight  the  general  reaction.  So 
long  as  the  bowels  are  relaxed  and  the  pulse  is  accelerated,  the 
food  ought  still  to  be  wholly  farinaceous,  or  consist  of  beef-tea 
thickened  with  sago,  arro^TOot,  or  ground  rice;  or  of  chicken- 
broth,  with  grated  nisk  or  fine  biscuit.  Three  or  foiir  grains  of 
Dover's  powder,  with  the  same  quantity  of  the  gray  powder,  should 
be  given  every  fourth  hour,  and  on  the  following  day  a  dose  of 
castor  oil,  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum. 

Should  the  diarrhoea  continue  notwithstanding  these  means  and 
the  cessation  of  the  febrile  symptoms,  astringents  are  necessary, 
and  the  most  appropriate  are  the  vegetable  astringents,  catechu, 
kino,  logwood,  cusparia,  &c.,  combined  with  opiimi.  The  ordinary 
astringent  mixture  of  the  hospitals,  viz.,  the  mistura  cretae,  with 
the  tinctures  of  catechu,  opium,  and  kino,  is  generally  efficacious, 
seldom  failing,  where  organic  mischief  has  not  ensued,  in  checking 
the  diarrhoea.  This  mixture  is  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  many 
cases  attended  with  acid  eructations,  or  sour  offensive  evacuations. 
Great  attention  to  diet  is  still  requisite.  The  warmth  of  the  skin 
should  also  be  preserved.  An  old  writer,  Wainright,  has  quaintly 
obser\'ed,  that  "  a  woollen  shirt  mightily  conduces  to  cure  an 
habitual  diarrhoea."  A  flannel  bandage  round  the  abdomen  affords 
an  agreeable  support,  and  is  beneficial  in  promoting  the  action  of 
the  skin.  If  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  wine,  it  should 
not  be  withheld  from  him.  Occasionally  wine  indeed  seems  to  be 
of  great  service  in  checking  the  inordinate  secretion  from  the 
irritated  mucous  membrane,  and  restoring  the  tone  of  the  bowels ; 
but  in  other  instances,  in  which  perhaps  the  irritation  is  of  a  more 
active  kind,  the  stimulus  of  wine  is  injurious. 

In  more  obstinate  cases,  resisting  the  above  and  other  astrin- 
gents of  a  similar  kind,  and  in  different  forms  of  chronic  diarrhoea. 
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the  metallic  astringents  will  be  found  valuable.  Among  these,  the 
acetate  of  lead,  the  various  preparations  of  iron,  and  the  sulphate 
of  copper  may  be  mentioned  as  generally  useful.  The  mistura  ferri 
comp.  of  the  Pharmacopoeia  is  a  medicine  from  which  I  have  seen 
decided  benefit;  but  perhaps  the  sulphate  of  copper  in  combination 
with  opium,  as  recommended  by  Dr  EUiotson,  commencing  with 
half  a  grain  of  the  former  joined  with  a  grain  or  less  of  the  latter 
twice  a  day,  and  gradually  increasing  the  dose  of  the  sulphate  of 
copper  to  a  grain  and  a  half  or  two  grains  three  times  daily,  is 
the  most  valuable  of  all  medicines  for  the  relief  of  rebellious  forms 
of  chronic  diarrhoea.  In  apyrexial  attacks  occurring  in  old  people, 
occasioning  exhaustion  and  resisting  ordinary  means,  it  may  be 
given  early  and  with  the  best  effects.  I  am  confident  that  I  have 
seen  it  save  life  in  more  than  one  instance  where  other  astringents 
had  failed,  and  where  the  patient  was  rapidly  sinking  under  the 
disease,  and  must  have  died  in  a  few  hours  had  the  symptoms  not 
been  checked. 
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CHAPTER    XI. 

CONSTIPATION. 

(iKNKKAJ.  Observatiunb. — A  coafined  state  of  the  bowels  is  still 
more  comiiion  thau  the  conditiou  we  have  jiiat  been  cousideriug, 
though  it  comes  less  frequently  under  our  cognizance.  Easily 
remedied  in  its  ordinary  forma  by  domestic  means,  the  practitioner 
is  generally  not  consultt^d  until  it  has  assumed  an  habitual  or 
obstinate  character,  and  has  entmled  evils  which  enforce  attention. 
Amid  the  mauy  consequences  of  neglected  constipation  may  bo 
mentioaed  disease  of  the  rectum  and  contiguous  structures ;  venous 
congestion  of  the  pelvic  viscera,  varices  of  the  bladder  and  prostate, 
ha?morrhoids,  melasna,  htematuria,  abscesses  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  rectum,  fistula,  anal  fissures,  stricture,  ulceration,  and  pro- 
lapsus— diseases  of  great  frequency  in  advanced  life,  very  often 
clearly  occasioned  by  habitual  torpor  of  the  bowels,  and  always 
aggravated  by  fsecal  accumulations  and  obstruction.  Tlie  more 
remote  consequences  are  not  less  important  thau  the  local  effects. 
Without  over-estimating  the  constitutional  evils  arising  from  a 
prolonged  retention  of  morbid  secretions  and  excrementitioas 
matters  in  the  intestines,  it  may  be  assuredly  affirmed  that  the 
healthy  and  vigorous  discharge  of  the  vaiious  fimctions  of  organic 
life  are  incompatible  with  an  imperfect  and  inefficient  action  of 
the  bowels.  Digestion  becomes  languid,  the  spirits  sink,  headache 
and  vertigo  are  common ;  congestion  of  the  brain  and  apoplexy 
itself  are  not  unfrequently  traceable  to  the  same  cause.  The  dif- 
ferent depurating  functions  are  oppressed  and  impaired.  The 
breath  is  offensive,  the  kidneys  secrete  morbid  products,  the  liver 
furnishes  a  vitiated  or  scanty  bile.  The  parched  and  shrivelled 
skin  of  the  aged,  unable  or  vainly  endeavouring  to  thi'ow  off  the 
impurities  ciieulating  in  the  blood,  is  liable  to  eruptions  of  various 
kinds,  among   which   may  be  especially  enumerated,  psoriasif. 
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priuigo,  eczenta,  erytlieina,  and  erysipelas.  A  wichecUc  state  ol 
the  system  is  induced.  Injuries  heal  slowly,  and  are  apt  to  degene- 
rate. Its  more  immediate  and  pi-otninent  efl'ects  ore  flatulent 
distension  of  the  abdomen,  colic,  and  the  form  of  spurious  diar- 
rhcEa  alreaiiy  alluded  to. 

Casual  cotistipatiou  must  be  distinguished  from  constitutional 
slowness  of  the  defecating  pi'ocess,  natural  to  the  individual  in 
many  instances,  from  early  age  onwards,  consistent  with  the 
soundest  health,  and  aometiniM  indicative  of  a  vigorous  organism. 
Persons  of  this  habit  of  body  show  it  more  in  advanced  life.  Cdsus 
has,  however,  declared  that  when  the  bowels  are  confined  in  youth 
they  are  often  relaxed  in  old  age.  Several  instances  of  a  contrary 
kind  have  come  to  my  knowledge ;  and  some  of  tlie  hailest  old 
people,  male  and  female,  have  assured  me  that  throughout  life 
they  have  not  been  accustomed  to  have  the  bowels  moved  oftcuer 
than  two  or  three  times  a  week.  I  knew  one  individual  in  the 
enjoyment  of  excellent  health,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  hia  age. 
who  from  boyhood  had  not  had  occasion  to  go  to  the  closet  above 
once  in  six  or  seven  days.  Peculiarities  of  this  kind  require  to  be 
known  and  respected.  Such  jiersons  do  not  bear  puiging,  and 
when  circumstances  render  purgatives  necessary,  the  action  of  the 
Ijowela  is  accompanied  with  a  feeling  of  sinking,  often  demanding 
cordials. 

Cauxfs. — In  not  an  inconsiderable  number  of  cases  originating 
at  advanced  periods  of  life,  habitual  constipation  appears  to  be 
occasioned  by  impaired  propulsive  power  and  organic  sensibility 
of  the  bowels,  the  muscular  structure  of  which,  as  well  as  of  the 
abdominal  parietes  ore  atrophied,  as  stated  in  a  preceding  chapter, 
sometimes  to  a  remarkable  degree,  leading  to  accumulations  in 
various  parte  of  the  canal,  especially  in  the  citcum,  the  cells  of  the 
colon,  the  sigmoid  flexure  and  rectum.  The  remote  causes  ai-e 
various.  Diseases  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  hlimting  the 
sensibility  or  paralyzing  the  alimentarj'  canal,  occasion,  it  ia  well 
known,  persistent  and  sometimes  formidable  constipation.  lu 
senile  dementia,  apparently  connected  with  atrophy  or  hardening 
of  the  brain,  it  is  generally  a  most  troublesome  attendant.  The 
abuse  of  purgatives  and  lavements  is  also  a  frequent  source  of  thp 
complaint.  Sedentary  habits  and  inattention  to  the  monitions  of 
nature — the  indolence  of  advancing  years — aa-  productive  of  the 
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same  toipor,  by  impairing  the  organic  and  animal  sensibility  of 
the  canal,  and  inuring  it  to  laige  accumulations.  Costiveness, 
moreover,  appears  to  be  an  occasional  result  of  deficiency  of  the 
different  secretions  poured  into  the  bowels,  and  is  very  tiequently 
observed  when  from  any  cause  there  is  a  deficiency  of  bila 

The  accumulated  faeces  often  form  tumours  in  different  parts  of 
the  intestines,  which  are  easily  detected  in  emaciated  subjects. 
On  many  occasions,  accumulations  of  this  nature  may  be  felt  in 
the  arch  or  descending  portion  of  the  colon,  from  which  it  is 
sometimes  easy  and  expedient  to  move  them  onwards;  but,  in 
other  instances,  these  indurated  masses  are  immoveable,  entirely 
obstruct  the  canal,  and  become  the  cause  of  extremely  dangerous 
enteric  inflammatioiL  The  largest  collections  take  place  in  the 
sigmoid  flexure  and  csecum,  where  they  may  almost  always  be 
discovered  by  manual  examination,  forming  a  defined  swelling  in 
the  left  or  right  ileo-inguinal  region.  They  are  also  sometimes  the 
result  of  mechanical  causes,  tumours,  stricture  of  the  intestine 
itself,  or  of  stricture  from  external  adhesions,  encircling  and  con- 
stricting the  gut  In  one  instance  of  this  kind,  in  a  man  sixly-two 
years  old,  a  hard  swelling  of  the  size  of  a  child's  head  existed  in 
the  right  side,  and  entirely  disappeared  after  immense  faeculent 
motions.  He  died  a  few  years  afterwards,  from  caries  of  the 
lumbar  vertebrae.  On  examination  I  found  the  caecum  partially 
girt  by  a  very  strong  band,  passing  over  it  from  the  brim  of  the 
pelvis  to  near  the  umbilicus,  where  it  terminated.  This  had 
effectually  prevented  the  contents  from  passing,  and  appeared  to 
have  been  the  imdoubted  cause  of  the  retention  alluded  to,  a 
recurrence  of  which  was  only  prevented  by  great  attention  to  the 
daily  liberation  of  the  bowels. 

Torpor  of  the  Rectum, — ^There  is  a  form  of  constipation  depending 
upon  inaction  of  the  lower  bowel,  almost  peculiar  to  the  aged,  and 
which  in  every  way  deserves  the  attention  of  the  practitioner. 
Often  occurring  in  bed-ridden,  infirm,  feeble,  or  paralytic  sub- 
jects, it  is  still  more  common  in  the  female,  in  whom  also  the 
most  marked  examples  appear.  It  is  characterised  by  the  accu- 
mulation of  dry,  hardened  masses  of  feculent  matter  in  the  rec- 
tum, rendering  their  expulsion  difficult,  sometimes  impossible, 
and  generally  requiring  mechanical  means  to  dislodge  them  from 
the  bowel. 
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This  form  of  constipation  is  referred  to  by  almost  all  practical 
writers  on  the  diaeaaea  of  the  bowels.  For  the  earliest  accui'ate 
account  of  it  we  are  indebted  to  Dr  John  Warren  of  Taunton, 
whoae  original  communication  "On  Painful  Conatipation  from 
Indurated  Fwces,"  read  on  the  14th  November  1768,  appeared 
anonymously  in  the  fourth  volimie  of  the  "  London  Med.  Obs.  and 
Inquiries,"  p.  123.  In  a  subsequent  paper,  published  eighteen 
years  afterwards,  in  "  Duncan's  Med.  Commentaries,"  vol.  x.  p.  255, 
a  further  account  is  given  of  the  disease,  and  it  is  only  just  to  the 
memory  of  Dr  Warren  to  quote  hia  own  lucid,  practical  observa- 
tions on  the  subject.  "The  malady,"  says  he,  "assumes  the 
appearance  of  a  diarrhcea,  but  is,  in  fact,  a  constipation ;  or,  at 
least,  owes  its  origin  to  an  unusual  and  considerable  collection  of 
indurated  fieces  in  the  rectum."  After  narrating  two  cases  illus- 
trative of  the  disease,  one  of  which  terminated  fatally,  he  observes, 
"  That  this  disease  may  in  future  be  more  easily  distinguished 
from  diarrhoea,  which  is  so  opposite  to  it  in  its  nature,  and  with 
which  it  is  so  apt  to  be  confounded,  it  may  not  be  improper  to 
remark,  that  in  each  of  the  cases  above  narrated,  as  well  as  in 
every  other  which  I  have  seen  of  this  disorder,  the  pain  is  princi- 
pally seated  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen,  and  is  always 
accompanied  with  a  tenesmus,  or  a  sense  of  bearing  down,  which 
is  never  attendant  upon  a  simple  diarrhcea ;  that  the  motions  are 
at  all  times  inconsiderable,  and  in  general  mixed  with  small 
scybalie ;  and  that  it  is  a  disease  which  does  not  jHeld  to  any 
remedy  administered  under  the  supiwsition  of  its  being  only  a 
purging.  It  is  likewise  worthy  of  notice,  as  a  farther  diagnostic, 
that  the  pains  attending  it  are  intimtely  more  acute  than  any  ever 
experienced  in  a  diarrhoea.  1  must  also  add,  that  it  is  a  disorder 
peculiar  to  persons  in  advanced  life  (pregnant  women  excepted), 
as  I  have  never  met  with  an  instance  of  it  in  patients  of  any  age 

under  sixty It  is  frequently  occasioned  by  a  long-con- 

linued  use  of  bark,  opiates,  and  the  like." 

The  disorder  may  thus  proceed  for  an  indefinite  period,  so  long 
as  the  rectum  retains  its  sensibility  and  the  power  of  partially  re- 
lieving itself.  The  attacks  of  diarrhora  and  tenesmus,  occasioned 
by  the  irritation  of  the  scybalte,  are  often  accompanied  by  dysuria 
or  retention  of  urine.  At  lengtli,  from  injudicious  treatment  or 
increasing  atony,  the  fieces  collect  and  become  firmly  impacted 
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in  the  bowel  In  some  cases,  the  obstruction  is  so  complete  as 
to  occasion  symptoms  of  ileus  or  strangulated  hernia.  In  others, 
where  the  rectum  is  paralysed,  the  expulsive  efforts  entirely  cease, 
and  immense  accumulations  of  arid  faeces,  resembling  dry  mortar, 
take  placa  The  relaxed,  dilated,  and  distended  rectum  has  been 
known  to  nearly  fill  the  pelvis  without  occasioning  much  distress. 
In  the  case  of  an  old  officer  attached  to  Chelsea  Hospital,  half  a 
chamber  utensil  of  hardened  faeces  was  removed  from  the  bowel 
in  the  course  of  one  day,  and  nearly  as  much  on  the  following 
morning.  The  patient  had  been  long  bed-ridden  from  a  variety 
of  causes,  and  the  accumulation  was  only  accidentally  discovered 
by  the  nurse  failing  to  introduce  a  clyster-pipe,  so  slight  was  the 
inconvenience  experienced. 

It  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the  nuclei  of  collections  of  im- 
pacted faeces  in  the  rectum  have  occasionally  been  found  to  consist 
of  agglomerated  masses  of  pills  and  other  substances,  such  as 
magnesia,  taken  to  remove  constipation. 

Treatment, — The  aged  submit  to  casual  constipation  with  in- 
differenca  A  blunted  sensibility  of  the  intestinal  canal  favours 
this  apathy.  With  the  listlessness  of  advancing  years,  a  most 
pernicious  habit  is  acquired  of  deferring  obedience  to  the  calls  of 
nature,  costiveness  follows,  purgatives  are  then  resorted  to,  per- 
haps daily,  and  the  period  has  generally  passed  when  attention  to 
diet,  exercise,  and  the  habit  of  frequenting  the  closet  at  a  regular 
hour  might  alone  have  prevented  the  torpor  of  the  bowels,  which 
it  is  now  the  object  of  the  patient  to  avert,  and  which  can  only  be 
effected,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  by  the  aid  of  medicine.  -  Never- 
theless, so  long  as  there  is  still  sufficient  vigour  of  body,  the  means 
above  suggested  should  not  be  neglected.  The  customary  place 
of  retirement  should  be  visited  at  fixed  hours  daily,  and  though 
ineffectually  at  first,  the  habit  ought  not  to  be  hastily  abandoned, 
as  perseverance  in  these  attempts  promotes  the  functions  of  the 
bowels,  and  often  induces  a  salutary  regularity  in  their  liberation. 
When,  through  accident  or  the  infirmities  of  advancing  age,  a 
disinclination  or  incapacity  to  bodily  exercise  exists,  the  contrac- 
tility of  the  bowels  may  be  assisted  by  friction  over  the  abdomen, 
and  the  act  of  defecation  itself  promoted  in  debilitated  subjects, 
when  on  the  chair,  by  bending  the  body  backwards  and  forwards, 
and  by  lateral  movements  of  the  trunk.     The  weakened  abdomi- 
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nal  muscles  are  beneficially  exerted  aud  aasUted,  tlie  intestines 
compressed,  and  the  propulsion  of  the  residual  contents  accelerated 
by  tlieae  and  like  efforts,  which,  trivial  as  they  may  appear,  ought 
not  to  be  despised.  Much  assistance  will  be  derived  from  a  diet 
consisting  largely  of  vegetables,  such  as  spinage,  greens,  Brussells 
sprouts.  The  action  of  the  bowels  will  also  be  promoted  by  the 
use  of  ripe  fruits — gooseberries,  currants,  and  oranges ;  skinned 
npples,  pmnea,  and  figs  are  useful,  and  often  render  recourse  to 
purgatives  unnecessary.  In  general,  however,  vegetables  and 
fruits  do  not  suit  the  iligeative  organs  of  the  aged,  in  whom  they 
are  prone  to  occasion  flatulence  and  colic.  Fine  white  bread, 
which  is  occasionally  adulterated  with  alum,  should  be  eschewed. 
and  coarse  brown  or  rye  bread  substituted.  If  oatmeal  porridge 
agi'ees  with  the  stomach,  and  does  not  produce  heartburn,  takeu 
at  breakfast  or  on  going  to  bed  it  is  an  admirable  excitant  of  the 
alimentary  canal,  x^t^tnoting  the  natural  action  of  the  bowels,  and 
obviating  constant  recourse  to  aperients.  I  have  seen  it  takeu 
with  treacle  instead  of  -milk,  prove  highly  beneficial.  The  late 
Dr  Baillie  was  in  the  habit  of  recommending  broiled  hot  or  cold 
bacon  for  breakfast  to  costive  persons,  and  with  the  best  effects. 
It  almost  always  succeeds  with  a  friend  of  mine,  and  I  have 
known  it  in  another  case  bring  on  at  will  sharp  purging.  A  cigar 
after  breakfast,  or  in  the  evening,  after  dinner,  encourages  the 
action  of  the  bowels  in  some  cases.  In  others,  a  tumbler  or  two 
of  cold  water  at  bed-time  or  early  in  the  morning,  before  breakfast, 
has  the  same  effect. 

With  every  assistance  from  diet,  and  these  and  like  means,  it 
will  very  generally  be  found  necessary  to  employ  aperients. 
Occasionally  the  more  active  medicines  of  tliis  class  are  requisite. 
In  numerous  cases  the  habit  has  early  been  at^uired  of  taking 
medicine  daily,  through  au  absurd  belief  of  the  necessity  of  daily 
evacuations,  without  which  the  bowels  now  cease  tu  act.  The 
milder  laxatives  gradually  lose  their  effect,  and  drastics  aie  then 
resorted  to  with  the  certainty  of  periwtuating  the  evil,  if  not  oi' 
injuring  the  general  health.  Under  these  circumstances,  a  return 
to  more  gentle  medicine  should  be  inculcated  and  greater  reliance 
placed  on  the  efEbrts  of  nature  aided  by  diet  aud  exercise.  It 
will  be  no  easy  matter  to  persuade  the  patient  tliat  a  single 
feculent   motion   prociu-ed   every  other   day   l>y  mild   aperieotB, 
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repeated  at  intervals  from  time  to  time,  is  better  than  diurnal 
watery  evacuations,  which  leave  much  solid  matter  behind,  and  is 
in  general  sufficient  relie£  An  opportunity  is  thus  afforded  the 
bowels  of  recovering  their  lost  tone,  and  the  practice  has  the 
advantage  of  hardly  interfering,  if  at  all,  with  digestion  and 
assimilation.  Most  practitioners  must  have  met  with  persons 
who  have  greatly  improved  in  health  on  discontinuing  the  daily 
use  of  purgatives.  I  know  of  several  instances  in  persons  both  of 
middle  and  advanced  age.  At  first  an  effort  is  required,  but  per- 
severence  is  rewarded  by  renewed  vigoiir.  Drastic  medicines 
should  if  possible  be  avoided.  They  not  only  create  a  necessity 
for  their  frequent  repetition,  but  injure  the  powers  of  life  in  depriv- 
ing the  system  of  nutriment  and  impeding  the  functions  of  the 
whole  of  the  alimentary  canaL  Medicines  that  procure  fiill 
feculent  motions  ought  always  to  be  preferred  in  ordinary  cases, 
and  a  &ir  trial  should  be  given  to  them  before  having  recourse  to 
more  powerful  purgatives. 

The  combination  of  tonics  with  aperients  is  peculiarly  adapted  to 
the  habitual  constipation  of  advanced  age.  Cullen,*  in  remarking 
that  habitual  costiveness  often  proceeds  from  weakness  of  the  ali- 
mentary canal,  says  that  "  in  such  a  case  bark,  given  in  the  dose 
of  a  drachm  for  several  days  together,  has  in  more  than  one  instance 
in  his  knowledge  cured  the  diseasa"  By  invigorating  the  action 
of  the  intestines,  the  tonic  assists  the  operation  of  the  aperient, 
and  mitigates,  or  entirely  counteracts,  the  relaxing  and  debilitating 
effects  of  the  laxative  given  singly.  This  is  an  important  desi- 
deratimi  where  aperients  are  constantly  required,  and  instances 
are  not  wanting  in  which  the  bowels,  long  accustomed  to  the 
daily  irritation  of  active  medicine,  have  entirely  regained  their 
tone  and  action  by  the  judicious  exhibition  of  tonics,  aided  by 
a  generous  diet,  with  the  lighter  description  of  wines,  hock  and 
claret,  for  exampla  In  ordinary  forms  of  habitual  constipation 
demanding  daily  recourse  to  aperients,  pills  consisting  of  the 
compound  extract  of  colocynth  with  the  extract  of  gentian  or 
the  sulphate  of  quinine ;  the  compound  aloetic  pill  with  the 
extract  of  rhubarb,  the  aloetic  pill  with  myrrh  and  quinine  or 
gentian ;  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth  with  the  addition  of 
a  grain  of  scammony  with  or  without  a  quarter  or  the  sixth  of  a 

•  Lectoree  on  Mat.  Med.     Dublin.  1772.  p.  244. 
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drop  of  cToton  oil, — these  will  he  found  useful.  One  or  two  ahoulil 
be  taken  immediately  before  diutier  or  at  bed-time,  according  as 
they  are  found  to  act  most  conveniently  and  comfortably. 

In  some  cases  of  habitual  constipation,  depending  on  a  deficiency 
of  the  mucous  and  serous  secretions,  the  saline  aperients  arc  moat 
efficient,  especially  combined  with  bitter  infusions.  They  often 
succeed  when  the  above  and  similar  medicines  fail 

Tonic-aperieut  medicines  are  often  used  for  a  long  series  of 
years  without  injury,  nay  witli  benefit  A  lady  of  ray  acquaintance, 
who  died  at  the  extraordinary  age  of  103,  had  for  the  last  forty 
or  fifty  years  of  her  life  taken  almost  every  night  a  compound 
aloetic  or  rhubarb  pill  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  knew  "  a  healthy 
old  gentleman,  eighty-six  years  of  age,  who  could  walk  round  thf 
Regent's  Park,  and  who  for  three  score  years  was  in  the  habit  of 
taking  an  aloetic  pill  every  night.  Another  gentleman  lived  to 
ninety-two,  and  had  taken  either  an  aloetic  or  rhubarb  pill  daily." 
"  These,"  he  states, "  were  only  two  of  many  other  examples  familiar 
to  him."*  A  late  medical  officer  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  dying  at 
the  i^e  of  seventy-four,  had  for  thirty  years  been  in  the  habit  of 
taking  every  night,  on  going  to  bed,  a  pill  composed  of  equal  parts 
of  the  compound  rhubarb  pill,  compound  extract  of  colocynth, 
and  Castile  soap.  The  addition  of  a  few  grains  of  blue  pill  pro- 
cured abundant  evacuations.  And  I  have  observed  similar  efl'ecta 
in  like  cases.  It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  none  of  the 
individuals  with  whom  I  have  been  acquainted  suffered  from 
piles,  though  they  must  have  taken  in  their  day  an  immense 
quantity  of  aloes.  Nevertheless,  where  hjemorrhoids,  fissures, 
uterine,  vesical,  or  rectal  irritation  exbt,  aloetic  medicines  should, 
as  a  general  rule,  l>e  avoided. 

In  the  obstinate  and  frequently  unmanageable  forma  of  consti- 
pation, dependent  on  impaired  organic  seusibility  of  the  bowels 
from  chronic  disease  of  the  brain  or  spinal  marrow,  benefit  is 
occasionally  derived  from  the  use  of  aromatic  coirtiment«.  Curries 
stimulate  the  enervated  canal,  and  aid  the  action  of  the  aperients 
resorted  to.  A  pill  composed  of  aloes,  gum  mastich,  and  a  few 
grains  of  capsicum — to  which  may  be  added,  if  required,  a  quarter 
or  half  a  drop  of  croton  oil — is  sometimes  useful  in  these  ca^es. 

•  I,cctiirp  in  "  Lancet,"  Jan.  13,  IM-t.  vol.  i.  p,  4m. 
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Strychnine  is  said  to  have  been  advantageously  employed  in  this 
form  of  constipation  as  well  as  in  others  proceeding  from  loss  of  tone 
of  the  bowela  I  have  occasionally  found  the  compound  aloetic 
pill  with  a  drop  of  creosote,  given  two  or  three  times  a  day,  ser- 
viceable in  these  cases. 

When  accumulations  take  place  in  the  c«ecum  or  course  of  the 
colon,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  to  employ  very  active  purga- 
tives together  with  enemeta;  while,  at  the  same  time,  in  aged 
individuals,  the  powers  of  life  must  be  supported  by  cordials  and 
nutritious  food.  The  mercurial  purgatives,  variously  combined 
ii^th  the  compound  extract  of  colocynth  and  the  extract  of 
henbane,  and  other  sedatives  and  antispasmodics,  followed  up 
by  the  compound  infusion  of  senna  with  the  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, or  the  compound  infusion  of  senna  with  the  compound 
decoction  of  aloes  and  the  tartrate  of  potash,  are  appropriate 
remedies.  Eepeated  small  doses  of  castor  oil — ^from  two  to  three 
diachms — every  three  or  four  hours,  with  two  or  three  drops  of 
laudanum  and  croton  oil  in  the  proportion  of  the  sixth  or  quarter 
of  a  drop  to  each  dose  in  some  carminative  water,  together  with 
friction  of  the  abdomen,  frequently  succeed  in  removing  these 
collections  when  calomel  with  drastic  purgatives  fail  Large 
lavements  are  of  great  service  in  these  cases,  in  whatever  way 
originating,  and  the  more  stimulating  injections  are  frequently 
required  to  dislodge  the  accumulated  masses.  Enemeta  ought 
not,  however,  to  be  entirely  confided  in,  but  regarded  as  valuable 
adjuvants  to  the  aperients  advised.  It  is  in  cases  of  feculent  accu- 
mulations in  the  large  intestines  that  the  passage  of  a  moderately 
sized  flexible  bougie  eight  or  nine  inches  up  the  rectum,  as  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Willan,  or  the  introduction  of  a  large  gum  elastic 
tube  into  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon,  "  by  which,  after  giving 
exit  to  such  fluid  faeces  as  may  happen  to  escape,"  piurgative  injec- 
tions may  be  thrown  into  the  bowel,  as  advised  by  Dr  0.  Beime,  are 
peculiarly  beneficial,  and  ought  not  to  be  omitted  in  any  instance 
resisting  ordinary  measures.  A  case  is  mentioned  in  the  "Cyclop, 
of  Pr.  Med,"  article  Constipation,  which  illustrates  the  advantage 
that  may  be  derived  from  repeated  copious  injections.  A  para- 
plegic old  gentleman,  who  for  years  had  been  the  subject  of  con- 
stipation from  enormous  accumulation  in  the  colon,  not  the  result 
of  stricture  in  any  part  of  it,  but  merely  from  want  of  action  in  its 
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muscular  fibres,  had  as  much  as  a  gallon  of  salt  and  water  thrown 
up  every  morning  for  a  week  after  constipation  of  long  duration. 
Scarcely  any  fsecal  matter  would  for  several  days  pass;  but  at 
length  the  repeated  use  of  the  injection  would  call  the  muscular 
fibres  into  activity,  and  then  an  enormous  mass  of  faecal  matter 
would  be  parted  with. 

The  means  to  be  adopted  in  cases  of  impacted  faeces  in  the 
rectum  are  sufficiently  obvious.  The  accumulated  mass  must  be 
broken  up  by  the  repeated  and  careful  introduction  of  the  surgical 
scoop,  or  the  handle  of  a  dessert  spoon,  and  the  bowel  further 
cleared  by  saponaceous,  or  terebinthinate  and  oleaginous  enemeta. 
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CHAPTER    XII. 

COLIC  AND  ILEUS,  INCLUDING  MECHANICAL  OBSTRUCTION 

OF  THE  BOWELS. 

SECTION   L — COLIC. 

We  are  often  consulted  by  the  aged  of  both  sexes,  otherwise  in 
good  health  and  free  from  hernia,  for  pain  in  the  bowels  of  more 
or  less  frequency  and  severity.  Tlie  attacks  are  sometimes  attended 
by  nausea,  faintness,  and  vomiting,  more  frequently  with  tym- 
panitic  distension  of  the  intestines,  and  spasm  of  the  abdominal 
muscles ;  but  in  general  there  is  merely  acute  twisting  pain, 
without  any  other  symptom  of  importance.  The  pulse  is  unaf- 
fected, there  Ls  no  febrile  disturbance,  the  pain  is  inconstant,  and 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  relieved  by  pressure.  These  negative 
symptoms  characterise  the  affection,  and  distinguish  it  from 
inflammation. 

The  caecum  and  colon  are  obviously  in  many  cases  the  exact 
seat  of  pain,  but  in  others  it  appears  to  be  limited  to  the  small 
intestines.  Flatulence  and  constipation  are  common  antecedents 
and  accompaniments  of  these  colicky  attacks.  There  seems  reason 
to  believe  that  excessive  acidity  of  the  contents  of  the  caecum  is 
not  imfrequently  the  cause,  when  the  pain  is  chiefly  centred  in 
that  gut.  Imprudence  in  diet,  inattention  to  the  bowels,  and 
sudden  exposure  to  great  cold,  are  their  frequent  source.  Great 
eaters,  especially  those  who  are  imable  to  take  sufficient  exercise, 
and  the  aged,  with  pendulous  abdomens  and  worn-out  constitu- 
tions, are  peculiarly  liable  to  seizure  of  this  kind.  Sometimes  the 
attacks  appear  to  be  of  a  gouty,  rheumatic,  or  neuralgic  nature. 

The  caecum  is  a  frequent  seat  of  gouty  irritation  of  a  nervous  or 
spasmodic  nature  in  persons  above  fifty,  and,  as  formerly  observed, 
it  is  sometimes  simultaneously  affected  with  the  stomach.     like 
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gouty  gaatrodyuia,  these  attacks  are  liable  U)  laid  iu  iullammatioii, 
with  subsequent  perforatiou  of  the  bowel. 

Colicky  paiiiB,  with  irr^ular  action  of  the  bowels,  are  also  fre- 
quent conseqiieuciis  of  old  hemice.  Such  attacks,  if  neglected, 
sometimes  assume  a  serious  character,  and  occasiou  considerable 
embarrassment,  where,  from  old  adhesions,  the  hernia,  though  not 
strangulated,  is  irreducible. 

Treatment. — Attacks  of  colic  depending  upon  the  retention  of 
nxcrementitioua  matters  and  flatus,  are  successfully  treated  by 
warm  carminative  jiurgativea  combined  with  sedatives.  Tepid 
fomentations,  or  dry  warmth  and  friction,  with  the  tincture  of 
opium,  are  of  great  service  in  subduing  the  tormina.  Iu  robust  sub- 
jects, where  these  measures  faQ,  and  the  pain  is  .'?evere  and  accom- 
panied with  vomiting,  a  small  bleeding  from  the  ann  sometimes 
brings  inunecliate  relief  The  liowels  are  ftequently  opened  soon 
after  venesection,  when  before  it  they  have  resisted  active  purgatives. 

When  the  ciecum  apiwars  to  he  mainly  affected,  vegetables, 
especially  carrots,  greens,  and  turnips,  should  be  avoided.  The 
acidity  which  appears  to  cause  the  irritation  and  pain  is  best 
neutralised  b}'  chalk  or  magnesia ;  and  rhubarb,  magnesia,  and 
ginger  is  one  of  the  most  useful  combinations  that  can  be  em- 
ployed in  these  attacks. 

Cases  unaccompanied  by  constijjation  are  generally  more  bene- 
Hted  by  sedatives  than  purgatives ;  attacks  of  this  kind  are  fre- 
(jueutly  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  aluiost  of  daily  occurrence.  The 
pain  comes  on  at  irregular  periods,  often  wholly  irrespective  of 
meals,  and  without  any  unnatural  appearance  in  the  evacuationa. 
Remote  organs  are  sometimes  at  fault,  particularly  the  kidneys 
and  uterus.  After  the  bowels  have  been  relieved  by  a  mild  laxa- 
tive, the  trisnitrate  of  bismuth,  given  in  five-grain  doses  twice  a 
day,  conjoined  with  half  that  quantity  of  the  extract  of  conium  or 
lienbane,  will  be  found  very  serviceable.  In  weak  subjects,  the 
extract  of  gentian  may  be  added  with  advantf^e.  Camphor  is 
also  a  valuable  remedy  in  almost  all  these  cases.  Two  grains  may 
Ite  given  two  or  three  times  a  day.  along  with  two  or  throe  gminii 
i)f  the  extract  of  henbane. 

In  gouty  or  rheumatic  colic,  of  which  this  indee«l  may  be  con- 
sidered a  variety,  recourse  should  be  had  to  Dover's  powder,  con- 
joined with  the  acetous  extract  of  colchicum.      The  extract   of 
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henbane  or  aconite  may  be  substituted  for  the  former,  where  its 
constipating  effects  are  troublesome  or  apprehended. 

Where  a  rupture  exists,  if  reducible,  it  should  be  immediately 
returned,  and  the  individual  confined  to  bed,  or  to  the  hori2ontal 
position  for  some  time  after  the  bowels  have  been  moved.  With- 
out this  reduction,  and  perfect  rest  in  the  recumbent  posture, 
colicky  attacks  connected  with  old  hemise  are  with  difficulty 
relieved,  and  are  frequently  aggravated  by  the  active  purgatives 
employed  to  open  the  bowels.  The  pains  often  cease,  and  the 
bowels  act  soon  after  these  measures,  though,  admitting  of  being 
roughly  handled  without  uneasiness,  the  rupture  may  seem  to 
have  had  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  attack. 

SECTION  n. — ILEUS. 

A  less  frequent,  but  much  more  severe,  and  moreover  a  most 
dangerous  form  of  colic  presents  itself,  which,  from  the  mortality 
it  occasions  in  advanced  life,  deserves  serious  consideration.  It  is 
an  aggravation  of  that  affection,  and  is  characterised  by  severe 
pain  of  a  twisting  or  wringing  kind,  chiefly  limited  to  the  umbi- 
lical region,  obstinate  constipation,  and  inverted  action  of  the 
bowels,  occasioning  stercoraceous  vomiting.  At  all  ages  a  most 
fatal  disease,  it  is  peculiarly  so  at  advanced  epochs  of  life,  the 
deaths  accruing  from  it  being  more  than  double  between  the  ages 
of  fifty  and  severity-five  than  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and 
forty-five* 

Symptoms, — The  symptoms  accompanying  ileus  are  modified 
and  variously  grouped.  In  a  few  cases,  the  obstruction  of  the 
bowels  is  incomplete ;  in  others,  vomiting  is  unfrequent  or  slight, 
and  the  matters  vomited  merely  consist  of  the  food  or  medicine 
swallowed,  without  any  trace  of  excrement  Tympanitis  is  gene- 
rally present  from  an  early  period,  but  not  invariably.  The  pain, 
usually  paroxysmal  and  of  a  wringing  kind,  especially  at  the  com- 
mencement, is  sometimes  gradually  developed,  dull,  aching,  and 
continuous,  with  but  temporary  griping.  Generally  confined  to 
the  paits  around  the  umbilicus,  whatever  may  be  the  precise  seat 
of  the  affection,  and  relieved  by  pressure,  it  is,  at  advanced  stages, 

*  See  Tenth  An.  Rep.  Rcgister-Geuoral,  pp.  290,  291. 


aggrarated  by  it,  aad  diffused  over  the  abdomen.  The  pulse,  at 
trrst  unaffected,  becomes  small,  weak,  and  frequent ;  the  abdomen 
tense  and  hard ;  the  countenance  pinched  and  anxious ;  the  breath- 
ing hurried ;  the  extremities  cold ;  thirat  and  hiccup  distress  the 
patient  A  few  hours  are  sometimes  sufficient  to  develop  all  these 
symptoms,  and  death  may  ensue  within  twenty-four  hours,  but 
generally  three  or  four  days  elapse,  even  in  the  worst  cases,  while 
at  other  times  a  fortnight  passes  before  the  fatal  event,  the  dura- 
tion of  the  disease  depending  upon  its  precise  nature,  the  patho- 
logical causes,  and  the  antecedent  condition  of  the  patient,  The 
severity  of  the  symptoms  are  less  affected  by  age  than  the  patho- 
logical causes  of  the  disease.  Some  very  old  persons  suffer  little, 
tliough  they  sink  rapidly,  and  death  often  takes  place  when  it  is 
liardly  expected. 

Prognosis. — Extremely  dangerous  as  the  disease  proves,  the 
estimated  mortality  for  all  ages  being  7  out  of  9.  and,  as  already 
mentioned,  double  after  than  before  forty-five,  recovery  sometimes 
takes  place  even  at  very  advanced  periods  of  life.  An  octogena- 
rian in  Chelsea  Hospital  had  faecal  vomiting  for  several  days,  with 
i«mpletc  obstniction  of  the  bowels  for  nearly  a  whole  week,  when 
at  length  evacuations  were  procured,  and  he  completely  recovered. 
Dr  Mayo*  and  I>r  Watson  f  mention  a  ca.se  thoy  had  seen  together 
of  an  elderly  lady,  who  bad  laboured  under  acute  symptoms  of 
ileus  for  several  days.  From  Wednesday  morning  to  the  next 
Monday  at  uoon  she  had  had  no  alvine  relief;  her  visage  was  con- 
tracted and  sunken ;  her  tongue  brown  and  dry ;  calomel  and 
active  aperients  had  been  skilfully  and  earnestly  employed.  She 
suffered  frequent  paroxysms  of  pain  and  vomiting ;  hut  the  abdo- 
men was  scarcely  if  at  all  distended,  nor  was  it  tender.  After  a 
complete  examination  of  the  abdomen,  during  which  "  much  pres- 
sure was  employed,"  she  fancied  that  the  pressure  had  displaced 
something  within.  Before  the  consultation  was  o\'cr,  word  was 
brought  that  the  bowels  had  acted.  She  had  passed  a  liquid 
motion  precisely  resembling  the  stuff  she  had  last  vomited,  and 
next  day  a  gall  stone  was  voided  as  big  as  a  small  walnut 

Causes. — In  general  the  disease  is  brought  about  by  wliatever 
induces  and  perpetuates  confinement  of  the  bowela.     Feculent 
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accumulations  are  not  necessarily  present;  but  in  nearly  every  case 
the  bowels  do  not  act  downwards,  and  there  exists  obstinate  if  not 
invincible  obstruction.  In  the  majority,  this  depends  on  internal 
mechanical  causes,  obvious  on  post-mortem  examination ;  but  in 
those  cases  where  the  canal  remains  free,  the  immediate  causes  of 
the  disease  are  not  so  easily  recognized,  and  we  are  forced  to  the 
alternative  of  admitting  the  existence  of  a  spasmodic  constriction, 
resisting  the  passage  of  the  contents  of  the  bowels,  or,  secondly, 
with  Dr  Abercrombie,  a  paralyzed  condition  of  the  muscular  coat 
of  some  portion  of  the  intestinal  tube,  by  which  its  propulsive  action 
is  impaired  or  annihilated. 

Inflammation  and  its  consequences  are  almost  uniformly  met 
with  in  some  portion  of  the  bowels  in  fatal  cases.  The  muscular 
coat  is  often  mainly  implicated,  and  gangrene  of  this  texture  com- 
mon. Of  the  mechanical  causes  of  the  disease,  the  most  frequent 
are  intussusception ;  tumours  external  to  or  within  the  bowels ;  old 
adhesions,  constricting  the  bowels  and  impeding  their  firee  action ; 
internal  hemiae  of  various  kinds ;  strictures  of  the  colon  and  rec- 
tum ;  blocking  up  of  the  canal  by  biliary  and  intestinal  concretions 
— ^the  nuclei  of  feculent  accumulations.  Comparatively,  intussus- 
ception is  less  fi'equently  met  with  than  in  infancy  or  manhood  ; 
but  the  other  organic  causes,  especially  stricture  and  tumours,  are 
more  common  in  advanced  life,  and  it  is  also  now  that  "  internal 
hemire,  from  twisting  of  a  portion  of  the  bowel  upon  its  own  axis, 
or  on  the  mesentery,  and  incarceration  of  the  colon  and  rectum 
from  unnatural  descent  of  the  small  intestines,  with  its  mesentery, 
ai-e  very  frequent"    (Rokitansky.) 

Differential  Diagnosis, — Depending  upon  so  many  different 
pathological  causes,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  ccurefully  to 
examine  each  individual  case,  with  a  view  to  the  detection,  if  pos- 
sible, of  the  precise  nature  and  seat  of  the  affection.  Could  we 
accurately  discover  the  exact  condition  of  the  bowel, — whether 
incarcerated,  intussuscepted,  strictured,  or  simply  obstructed  by 
fsecal  matter, — ^the  discovery  would  furnish  the  chief  element 
towards  a  safe  prognosis  and  a  successful  or  appropriate  treatment 
Unfortunately,  the  differential  diagnosis  is  by  no  means  easy; 
but  in  not  a  few  cases  the  previous  history  of  the  patient,  the 
mode  of  attack,  and  the  slow  or  rapid  progress  of  the  symptoms, 
furnish  valuable  information  and  suggest  important  considerations. 
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If,  for  example,  the  aymptomfl  have  apjteared  suddenly  after 
unusual  bodily  exertion,  and  are  accompanied  with  a  dragging 
Kpusation,  au  internal  hernia  may  be  justly  suspected,  more  eai>e- 
eially  if  the  individual  had  at  a  former  period  of  life  laboured 
under  jieritoneal  or  enteric  inflammation.  If  the  symptoms 
appeared  while  straining  at  stool,  more  especially  during  the 
existence  of  diarrhcea,  intussusception  may  be  suspected.  Where 
the  bowels  have  been  irregular  ur  habitually  confined,  and  the 
symptoms  have  gradually  apjieared  after  unusual  delay,  stricture 
or  ffecal  Bcciunnlations  are  not  iniprolably  their  cause.  Prifvided 
the  distension  of  the  abdomen  is  not  great,  nor  ite  tenderness 
excessive,  the  region  of  the  ciecuiu  and  sigmoid  flexure  of  the 
colon  will  frequently,  in  the  latter  case,  be  found  the  seat  of 
accumulation.  A  fulness,  sometimes  obvious  to  the  eye,  in  the 
right  or  left  iliac  region,  according  as  the  oecum  or  colon  is 
obstructed,  will  be  observed ;  palpation  discovers  a  tumour,  and 
percussion  elicits  a  dull  sound ;  while  the  rest  of  the  abdomen  ia 
pretematurally  resonant.  Internal  hemiie,  abdominal  tumours, 
stricture  and  accumulations  in  the  caecum  or  sigmoid  flexure,  are 
what  ouglit  chiefly  to  be  looked  for  in  advanced  life  The  precise 
seat  of  the  disease  may  be  sometimes  divined,  in  the  absence  of 
more  positive  indications,  by  the  nature  of  tlie  vomiting  and  the 
amount  of  the  urinary  secretion.  WHien  the  matters  vomited  are 
partly  or  wholly  atercoraceous,  the  obstruction  is  low  down  the 
canal,  near  the  ileo-cecal  valve,  or  iu  some  portion  of  the  large  in- 
testines, and  the  urine  is  but  little  diminished  in  quantity,  as 
absorption  from  the  intestinal  surface  still  proceeds.  If  the  affec- 
tion ia  higher  up,  the  contents  of  the  small  intestines  are  rejected, 
and  the  urine  ia  much  reduced,  i>erbaps  nearly  suppressed.  The 
site  of  pain,  whatever  may  be  the  exact  position  of  the  disease,  is 
almost  always  around  the  umbilicus,  so  that  it  aflbrds  little  assist- 
ance in  determining  this  question.  Itut,  both  in  regard  to  tho 
anatomical  causes  of  the  disease  and  as  to  its  exact  situation, 
there  are  numerous  exceptions  to  tho  preceding  observations,  and 
these  points  are  too  often  concealed  until  revealed  by  post-morkvt 
examination. 

The  reader  who  has  perused  the  above  remarks  need  hardly  lie 
reminded  of  the  necessity  of  muiutely  examining  the  various 
natural   openings  and  the  whole  of  the  abdominal  [lariet^s.   iti 
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order  to  satisfy  himself  that  the  symptoms  do  not  proceed  from 
strangulated  hernia  The  symptoms  of  ileus  have  often  been 
occasioned  by  the  incarceration  of  a  portion  of  intestine  not  larger 
than  a  hazel-nut,  and  which  could  not  have  formed  an  external 
tumour.  Several  years  ago  a  case  of  this  kind  in  a  man  about 
eighty  years  of  age  came  imder  my  notice,  in  which  a  piece  of  in- 
testine scarcely  larger  than  the  tip  of  a  finger  was  found  strangu- 
.  lated  in  the  inner  inguinal  ring.  The  late  Sir  Kichard  Dobson, 
when  surgeon  of  Greenwich  Hospital,  mentioned  to  me  a  similar 
case.  As  the  man  had  been  operated  upon  by  him  for  a  strangu- 
lated inguinal  hernia  two  years  before,  the  symptoms  were  sup- 
posed to  be  occasioned  by  ^a  return  of  the  accident,  but  the  most 
careful  examination  during  life  failed  to  discover  a  rupture.  On 
dissection,  one  was  foimd  in  a  state  of  strangulation  in  the  inner 
inguinal  aperture  of  the  opposite  side,  so  small  that  it  had  just 
entered  the  ring. 

It  is  also  important  for  the  practitioner  to  be  fully  aware  of  the 
fact  that  in  niptures  of  long  standing,  such  as  he  must  frequently 
meet  in  advanced  life,  whether  reducible  or  irreducible,  strangula- 
tion not  unfrequently  takes  plac«  without  the  usual  local  symptoms 
manifesting  themselves.  This  is  particularly  true  of  large  irre- 
ducible hernife  which  have  contracted  adhesions ;  but  ruptures  of 
smaller  size,  sustained  by  an  ordinary  truss,  or  supposed  to  be  sus- 
tained, are  also  sometimes  strangulated  without  the  attention  of 
the  patient  himself  or  tiis  attendant  being  directed  to  the  rupture. 
The  pain  is  remote  from  the  protrusion,  generally  referred  to  the 
umbilicus  ;  the  rupture  bears  rough  handling  with  surprising  free- 
dom ;  and  the  patient  attribute  all  his  distress  to  the  state  of  his 
stomach  and  confinement  of  the  bowels,  without  ever  alluding  to 
the  nipture,  the  true  source  of  all  the  evil  and  danger.  The 
exemption  from  local  suffering  in  these  cases  is  really  surprising, 
and  extremely  apt  to  throw  the  practitioner  off  his  guard,  or,  when 
suspicion  is  awakened,  it  may  still  greatly  embarrass  his  proceed- 
ings. Tlie  subject  pertains  to  the  domain  of  surgery,  but  having 
seen  one  or  more  examples  of  this  description,  I  do  not  hesitate  to 
advert  to  it  in  this  place.  From  what  I  have  observed  of  these 
and  like  cases,  did  I  dare  to  lay  down  a  rule,  I  would  say,  whenever 
symptoms  of  ileus  with  stercoraceous  vomiting  show  themsdves 
in  a  case  where  a  hernia,  usually  reducible,  has  become  irre- 


ducible,  and  these  symptoms  do  not  speedily  yield  to  ordinary 
treutment,  or  cannot  be  traced  to  any  other  source,  the  operation 
for  strangulated  heniia  should  be  performed,  notwithstanding  the 
ubaence  of  pain  or  tension  in  the  tumour.  In  large  irreducible 
liemiie,  a  simitar  rule  may  be  applied.  Tlie  symptoms  are  of  the 
most  dangerous  description  ;  the  disease,  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances, is  almost  always  fatal,  and  to  let  a  patient  die  without 
giving  him  tills  chance  is  neither  humane  nor  proper.  On  the 
contrary  it  ia  highly  culpable, — and  in  one,  if  not  two  instances,  1 
have  seen  reason  to  regret  the  oniission. 

Treatment. — In  the  absence  of  external  hernia,  three  important 
indications  present  themselves :  first,  to  relieve  the  bowels ; 
secondly,  to  subdue  pain ;  and  thirdly,  to  support  the  strength. 
The  reUef  of  the  bowels  generally  accomplishes  the  second  indica* 
tioii  also ;  but  this  is  the  great  difticidty,  and  while  they  remain 
obstructed,  vomiting  and  pain  continue,  and  with  them  rapid 
failui'c  of  all  the  vital  powers,  requiring  the  free  exhibition  of  wine, 
brandy,  and  opium. 

It  is  convenient,  with  reference  to  treatment,  to  divide  the  cases 
of  this  disease  into  two  categories :  those  in  which  pain  is  excessive, 
and  those  in  which  it  is  moderate.  In  the  former  class,  a  liberal  ■ 
exhibition  of  sedatives  is  demanded  in  combination  with  the  pur- 
gative employed ;  in  the  latter,  sedatives  ought  not  to  be  omitted, 
but  their  administration  is  less  imperative,  and  more  freedom  may 
l»e  exercised  in  the  use  of  drastic  purgatives.  In  sudden  and  acute 
attacks,  fulling  under  the  first  category,  a  full  dose  of  opium,  say 
one  or  two  grains,  should  at  once  be  administered,  with  at  least 
fight  or  ten  grains  of  calomel,  and  repeated  every  three  or  four 
hours.  After  the  second  dose,  this  amount  of  opium  may  be 
diminished,  provided  the  pain  and  vomiting  have  at  all  almted, 
and  a  stimulating  enema  of  castor  oil  and  turpentine  should  be 
thrown  up  the  bowel,  with  two  or  three  pints  of  gruel,  or  as  much 
aa  can  be  received.  If,  after  repeated  trials  of  these  means, 
evacuations  cannot  be  procured,  the  lancet  should  l»e  employed 
when  the  palse  and  general  vigour  of  the  patient  are  favourable. 
Advanced  age,  per  sc,  is  no  objection  to  this  measure,  which  some- 
times succeeds  surprisingly  in  at  once  relaxing  the  bowels  and 
removing  all  the  urgent  symptoms ;  and  in  robust  habits  it  may 
precede  every  other  remedy  with  advantage.     When  venesection  if 
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inadmissible,  as  it  generally  is,  and  the  bowels  remain  obstructed, 
the  calomel  must  be  continued  in  reduced  doses  every  two  or  three 
hours,  conjoined  with  the  extracts  of  aloes  and  henbane*  At  the 
sametime  copious  enemeta  should  be  exhibited.  If  the  vomiting 
persists,  and  all  nourishment  is  rejected,  advantage  may  thus  be 
taken  to  support  the  strength,  and  concentrated  beef-tea  or  milk 
should  form  the  bulk  of  the  injection.  Other  expedients  have 
been  advised  in  ileus  and  intractable  obstruction  of  the  bowels, — 
such  as,  dashing  cold  water  on  the  abdomen  and  lower  extremities, 
warm  baths,  inflation,  tobacco  injections,  and  the  exhibition  of 
crude  mercury.  The  first,  second,  and  third  of  these  means  may 
be  tried,  but  tobacco,  a  valuable  agent  in  robust  subjects  and  in 
the  prime  of  life,  is  a  most  dangerous  remedy  in  weakly  persons, 
and  ought  never  to  be  exhibited  in  advanced  age.  Quicksilver  is 
now-a-days  generally  discarded  If  the  intestinal  canal  were  a 
straight  tube,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  crude  mercury  might  fi*equently 
by  its  weight  overcome  a  moderate  obstacle  and  force  a  passage; 
but  this  is  not  the  case,  and,  as  observed  by  Heberden,  it  can 
obviously  be  of  no  use  when  the  obstruction  is  situated  in  an 
ascending  part  of  intestine,  where  it  often  is. 

The  cases  belonging  to  the  second  category,  or  those  in  which 
the  abdominal  pain  is  less  violent,  and  the  symptoms  altogether 
of  a  more  chronic  character,  frequently  appear  in  constipated 
habits.  For  a  day  or  two  before  the  occurrence  of  vomiting,  the 
bowels  have  been  more  than  ordinarily  sluggish.  The  usual 
purgative  has  failed  to  effectually  relieve  them ;  more  active 
medicine  is  then  resorted  to  without  success,  the  abdomen  grows 
full,  t^nse,  and  painful,  the  tongue  loaded,  and  vomiting  sets  in. 
If  injections  have  been  employed,  they  have  merely  washed  out 
the  part  of  the  bowels  below  the  obstruction;  above  that  the 
bowels  become  more  and  more  distended  with  flatus,  and  often 
with  fluid  faeces;  the  distension  increases  till  the  abdominal 
parietes  appear  ready  to  burst,  the  vomiting  becomes  more  fre- 
quent, and  already  the  contents  of  the  bowels  are  rejected  by  the 
mouth,  preceded  by  pain  in  the  upper  part  of  tlie  abdomen  or 
region  of  the  umbilicus,  or  in  some  other  limited  space,  where, 
after  the  first  two  or  three  days,  there  frequently  exists  uneasiness 
on  pressure. 

This  form  of  the  disease  is  often  occasioned  by  frocal  collections 
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in  the  csecntn  and  sigmoid  tlexure  of  the  colon,  where,  as  ab<eady 
observed,  they  may  be  detected  ou  examination,  and  it  is  frequently 
consequent  to  organic  disease  in  some  oUier  part  of  the  intestinal 
canal,  particularly  stricture  of  the  rectum. 

A  variety  of  purgatives,  as  we  have  hinted,  having  usually  Ijoen  ' 
tried  before  consultation,  it  will  now  be  a  question  whether  tho 
same  are  to  be  continued,  or  others  substituted, — it  may  even  be 
a  question  whether  one  and  all  should  not,  at  least  for  a  time,  be 
abandoned.  Generally,  the  pui^tive  which  the  experience  of  the 
individual  led  him  to  employ  under  ordinary  circumstances  is  the 
oue  that  ought  still  to  he  selected.  The  idiosyncrasy  must  be 
considered.  By  a  systematic  proceeding,  the  purgative  which  had 
utterly  failed  in  the  hands  of  the  patient  occasionally  snccee<Ifi 
with  the  practitioner.  Thus  small  and  often-repeated  doaea  of  the 
sulpliate  of  ma^esia  in  the  compound  infusion  of  senna,  or  in  the 
infusion  of  roses,  sometimes  at  length  open  the  boweb,  after  large 
doses  have  been  taken  without  any  other  effect  than  creating  vomit- 
ing ;  so  it  is  with  aloes  and  the  comi>ound  extract  of  colocynth,  two 
or  three  grains  of  which,  administered  every  hour  or  two,  are  fre- 
quently much  more  effectual  than  double  or  treble  the  quantity 
given  at  longer  intervals.  Calomel  is  here,  as  in  the  preceding  form 
of  ileus,  a  valuable  remedy.  Full  doses,  vaiying  from  five  to  ten 
gmins,  may  be  exhibited  every  four  or  six  hours,  or  oftener,  accord- 
ing to  the  duration  or  urgency  of  the  symptoms,  with  or  without 
live  or  six  grains  of  the  extract  of  henbane.  In  the  intervals  a 
pill,  consisting  of  two  or  three  grains  of  Barbadoes  aloes  and  two 
of  the  extract  of  henbane  or  conium,  shuidd  be  ordered  every  two 
or  three  hours.  Where  it  has  not  been  considered  advisable  to 
prescribe  large  doses  of  calomel,  a  grain  or  two  of  this  medicine 
may  be  given  with  the  aloetic  and  henbane  pill, — the  efficacy  of 
which  may  be  further  augmented  by  the  addition  of  a  quarter  or 
half  a  drop  of  croton  oil,  if  the  stomach  will  bear  it.  Vomiting 
may  be  partially  allayed  by  the  usual  remedies, — sinapisms  lo  Uic 
epigastrium,  the  internal  use  of  ice,  hytlrocyanic  acid,  &c ;  but 
our  chief  confidence  must  be  placed  in  full  dosos  of  calomel  and 
opium,  and  the  exhibition  of  large  enemeta  by  means  of  O'lleimc's 
lube,  or  the  tube  of  the  ordinaiy  stwmach-pump,  and,  as  adviwd 
above,  when  all  nourislmient  is  rejected,  the  injection  should  con- 
tain lteef-l*'a  or  milk,  with  the  intention  of  supporting  the  strength. 
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It  but  too  frequently  happens  that  the  measures  recommended 
in  both  sets  of  cases  entirely  fail  in  procuring  evacuations  and  in 
mitigating  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  however  skilfully  and 
patiently  employed.  A  cessation  from  active  treatment  is  then 
'  occasionally  followed  by  the  best  effects.  The  constant  exhibition 
of  medicine,  through  the  anxiety,  zeal,  or  over-officiousness  of  the 
practitioner,  increases  the  distresa  Severe  griping  and  vomiting 
follow  each  purgative  administered,  and  the  bowels  are  excited  to 
the  most  violent  efforts  by  the  drastic  and  irritating  substances 
employed  to  relieve  them,  The  intestines,  as  Dr  Watson  has 
observed,  fill  up  above  the  seat  of  obstruction ;  and  then  throes  of 
pain  occur,  attended  with  sickness,  during  which,  if  the  abdomen 
be  uncovered,  immense  coils  of  intestine — as  big,  perhaps,  as  one's 
arm — may  be  seen  rising  and  rolling  over  like  some  huge  snake, 
with  loud  roarings  and  flatulence.  Puigatives  can  then  be  of 
no  further  use.  Opiates  should  now  be  administered,  and  the 
strength  further  supported  by  wine  or  brandy  and  nourishing 
enemeta  Some  obstinate  cases,  it  is  said,  have  ultimately  yielded 
to  the  constitutional  influence  of  mercury.  In  desperate  circum- 
stances, relief  and  eventual  recovery  have  been  obtained  by  punc- 
turing the  bowel  above  the  mechanical  impediment,  and  the 
abdomen  has  been  opened  and  successful  search  made  in  cases  of 
internal  hernia  or  intussusception.  The  operation  of  opening  the 
colon  in  the  groin  or  loin  has  been  successfully  performed  after 
thirty,  and  even  forty-five  days'  obstruction.  But  in  regard  to  this 
question,  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  recent  works  on  Surgery,  and 
to  an  excellent  paper  by  Mr  Hawkins,  in  the  35th  voL  of  the 
Med.*  Chir.  Trans.,  in  which  volume  cases  are  recorded  by  other 
surgeons  where  the  colon  was  successfully  opened  on  account  of 
intestinal  obstruction. 
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CHAPTER    XIII. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  RECTUM. 
SECTION  I. — ACUTE  AND  CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION  OF  THE  RECTUM. 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  rectum,  proctitis,  is  far  from  unusual  at 
advanced  periods  of  life.  I  have  met  with  it  in  octogenarians, 
but  it  is  more  frequent  in  persons  under  sixty-five  years  of  age, 
and  more  common  in  men  than  in  women. 

CatLses. — Persons  of  a. costive  habit  of  body,  and  those  who 
indulge  in  spirituous  liquors,  are  obnoxious  to  it.  I  have  never 
known  it  coincide  with  acute  gout,  or  result  from  a  retrocession 
of  that  complaint ;  but  I  have  seen  it  occur  during  convalescence 
in  a  person  of  a  strongly  gouty  tendency,  and  also  after  the  system 
had  been  much  reduced  by  a  protracted  attack  of  the  chronic  form 
of  the  disease.  Nothing  seems  more  likely  than  that  the  rectum, 
in  common  with  the  other  hollow  viscera,  may  be  the  primary 
seat  both  of  gouty  spasm  and  inflammation.  On  many  occasions 
the  disease  appears  to  be  induced  by  the  abuse  of  strong  purga- 
tives, particularly  aloes  and  calomel,  by  exercise  taken  during  the 
action  of  medicine,  and  by  long  exposure  to  cold  draughts  in  the 
closet  In  other  instances,  none  of  these  causes  are  observed,  and 
we  are  unable  to  account  for  its  origin. 

Symptoms. — A  sensation  of  heat  and  fulness  in  the  bowel  is 
one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  the  disease.  This  is  speedily  suc- 
ceeded by  irresistible  efibrts  to  evacuate  its  contents.  These 
efibrts  are  attended  with  tenesmus  and  pains  shooting  up  the 
l)OweL  At  first  they  are  wholly  inefiectuaL  After  a  time,  scanty 
motions  are  passed,  consisting  of  small  portions  of  feculent  matter, 
and  mucus  or  muco-purulent  matter,  with  more  or  less  sanious 
discharge  or  pure  blood.  During  the  straining  at  stool,  prolapsus 
would  be  frecjuent  were  it  not  prevented  by  spasm  of  the  sphincter. 
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The  urinary  bladder  sympathises  with  the  state  of  the  rectum. 
There  is  frequent  desire  to  make  water,  and  sometimes  actual 
retention.  Along  with  these  local  phenomena,  there  is  consider- 
able constitutional  disturbance.  The  skin  is  hot  and  dry,  the 
pulse  quick — there  is  thirst,  and  sometimes  wandering.  These 
symptoms  frequently  assume  an  asthenic  character.  The  attempts 
to  empty  the  bowel,  and  the  progress  of  the  disease,  soon  occasion 
excessive  prostration.  This,  together  with  a  brown,  parched 
tongue,  a  feeble  pulse,  and  a  total  dislike  to  all  nourishment,  are 
sufficiently  alarming  symptoms ;  and,  imder  such  cii'cumstances, 
the  disease  is  certainly  not  without  danger,  but  few  are  carried  off 
by  it  in  the  acute  stage,  unless  where  the  inflammation  has  ex- 
tended up  the  bowel  and  spread  to  the  colon,  which  it  sometimes 
does,  and  then  constitutes  a  true  form  of  dysentery,  one  of  the 
most  serious  and  fatal  diseases  to  be  met  with  in  advanced  age. 

The  lining  membrane  of  the  bowel  appears  to  be  the  chief  seat 
of  the  disease.  Unquestionably  the  submucous  cellular  tissue  and 
muscular  tunic  sometimes  participate  in  the  inflammation.  It  is 
apt  to  terminate  in  chronic  inflammation,  abscess,  or  ulceration ; 
but  even  in  far  advanced  age,  complete  resolution  is  frequently 
obtained.     The  most  common  association  is  piles. 

Diagnosis. — ^The  only  disease  with  which  proctitis  is  likely  to 
be  confounded  is  dysentery.  The  absence  of  tenderness  in  the 
abdomen,  the  general  limitation  of  pain  to  the  sacml  or  coccygeal 
region,  aggravated  by  pressure  in  the  latter  situation,  and  a 
spasmodic  contraction  of  the  sphincter,  resisting  the  introduction 
of  the  finger,  the  attempt  to  do  which  is  productive  of  great  dis- 
tress, are  generally  sufficiently  characteristic ;  and,  together  with 
the  history  of  the  origin  and  progress  of  the  symptoms,  point  out 
the  rectum  as  the  seat  of  the  complaint 

Trcatrtunt. — Immediately  the  disease  appears,  leeches  should 
be  applieil  to  the  anus  or  coccygeal  space,  the  recumbent  posture 
enjoined,  and  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  with  laudanum,  administered. 
The  sooner  the  bowels  are  moved  the  better.  By  and  by,  during 
the  height  of  the  inflammation,  and  while  there  is  an  incessant 
desire  to  get  up  to  the  chair,  soothing  means  only  are  admissible. 
It  is  therefore  highly  important  to  oi>en  the  belly  early,  while  as 
yet  this  can  be  accomplished  without  greatly  aggravating  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient  and  exhausting  his  strength.     This  done, 
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the  leeches  may  he  renewed,  provided  the  ayniptoiiia  are  advancing. 
A  hrown  state  of  tlie  tongue  ought  not  to  deter  ns  from  abstracting 
blood  in  this  manner  whenever  the  local  symptoms  are  at  all 
aevere.  The  relief  afforded  by  a  few  leeches  around  the  margin 
of  the  anus  is  sometimes  very  remarkable.  I  have  never  had 
occasion  to  bleed  from  the  arm,  but  I  can  easily  conceive  tliis  step 
necessary  in  vigorous  constitutions,  though  advanced  in  life.  After 
the  bowels  have  been  moved,  four  or  five  grains  of  Dover's  powder, 
with  two  of  blue  pill,  should  be  given  every  three  or  four  hours, 
according  to  the  severity  of  the  attack.  As  a  general  rule,  calomel, 
which  is  liable  to  irritate  the  rectum,  should  be  avoided.  Kelief 
will  be  obtained  by  tepid  fomentation,  and  the  application  of  a 
hot  sponge  to  the  anus.  Emollient  and  tepid  injections  are  also 
sometimes  beneficial,  but  where  there  is  much  irritability,  they 
are  returned  immediately  with  an  aggravation  of  suffering.  Opiate 
iujectioua,  with  starch,  may  then  be  tried.  In  some  instances 
cold  enemata  are  more  soothing,  and  evaporating  lotions  are  also 
occasionally  comforting.  The  strength  must  be  suppoiled  from 
the  beginning  by  l>eef-tea,  concentrated  nourishing  soups,  milk 
and  farinaceous  diet,  and  even  by  wine,  or  weak  brandy  and  water, 
while  we  are  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  reduce  the  local 
inflammation  by  appropriate  means. 

Chronic  InflomTnatinn,  Chronic  Catarrh,  or  Blntnorrhaa  of  Iht 
RecUim,  ia  much  more  common  than  acute  infiommation  of  thia 
boweL  It  is  sometimes  a  result  of  that  disease,  but  more  fre- 
quently it  is  from  the  commencement  a  suliacute  or  chronic 
inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane,  accompanied  with  mucous 
discharge  and  irritability,  evinced  by  more  or  less  tenesmus,  fre- 
quent and  insatiable  desire  to  empty  the  bowel — the  sensation  of 
fulness  or  of  a  foreign  body  remaining  after  each  evacuatioa  The 
symptoms  vary  with  the  degree  of  inflammatory  irritation  and  the 
extent  of  bowel  affected.  Aggravations  of  the  complaint  are 
common,  and  are  frequently  traceable  to  irregularities  in  diet  or 
exposure  to  cold.  iJuring  these  attacks,  the  discharge  from  the 
bowel  is  Boniuus,  or  muco-purulent,  or  both.  The  motions  thus 
assume  a  dysenteric  character.  The  disease  is  often  consctiucnt  to 
or  connected  with  ulceration  of  the  mucous  mefhbraue,  and  is  also 
fre<iUBntly  associated  with  internal  biemorrhoida.  In  the  former 
case,  defecation  is  painful  and  ]irotract«d,  tliough  not  imiformly ; 
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in  the  latter,  the  mucous  or  muco-purulent  secretion  is  often  tinged 
with  blood,  which  sometimes  flows  in  large  quantities.  In  all 
cases,  prolapsus  of  the  bowel  is  common,  and  thickening  of  the 
folds  of  the  mucous  coat,  with  more  or  less  granular  development 
of  the  villi,  and  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  follicles,  are  usual 

The  disease  is  much  more  common  in  men  than  in  women ;  it  is 
frequently  long  concealed  by  the  latter  sex,  until  other  conditions 
of  the  rectum,  such  as  piles  and  prolapsus,  have  been  induced. 
Occasionally  it  succeeds  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  In  its  simple 
state  it  may  exist  for  years  without  affecting  the  constitution ; 
nevertheless  I  have  at  least  seen  two  instances  in  which  it  occa- 
sioned general  debility  and  exhaustion  of  no  ordinary  d^ree.  In 
another  case,  occurring  in  a  celebrated  military  historian,  whom  I 
repeatedly  saw  in  the  absence  of  his  usual  adviser,  it  was  the  fore- 
runner of  malignant  ulceration  or  epithelial  cancer  of  the  rectum, 
so  that  it  must  not  be  regarded  with  indifference,  however  slight 
the  symptoms  annoimcing  it 

Chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  rectum  is  generally  ob- 
stinate. If  it  yields  for  a  time,  it  is  extremely  prone  to  return, 
and  aggravations  are  common;  but  by  care  and  attention  it  may  be 
either  entirely  removed,  or  so  modified  as  to  occasion  little  or  no 
inconvenience. 

Treatment — ^The  internal  remedies  applicable  to  this  disease 
are  such  as  are  foimd  beneficial  in  chronic  catarrh  of  other  mucous 
surfaces.  Astringent  injections,  such  as  the  decoction  of  oak  bark, 
with  the  addition  of  the  sulphate  of  alum,  weak  solutions  of  the 
sulphate  or  acetate  of  zinc,  the  nitrate  or  sulphate  of  copper,  or 
the  nitrate  of  silver,  are  serviceable.  The  internal  exhibition  of 
the  Balsam  of  Copaiba,  alone  or  in  combination  with  turpentine,  is 
a  valuable  remedy.  Injections  of  pure  cold  water  are  occasionally 
usefuL  The  bowels  should  be  carefully  regulated.  Active  pur- 
gatives are  most  prejudicial  Aloetic  medicines  must  be  avoided. 
Castor  oil,  the  lenitive  electuary,  or  rhubarb  and  magnesia,  are 
the  laxatives  which  most  generally  agree  in  these  cases,  as  in  all 
irritable  complaints  of  the  lower  bowel  Ward's  paste,  or  the 
confectio  pip.  nig.,  given  every  night  at  bed-time,  occasionally  does 
good  in  old-standing  forms  of  the  disease.  In  all  cases  of  this 
kind,  the  rectum  should  be  carefully  examined.  If  ulceration 
exists,  the  direct  application  of  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of 
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silver,  OP  the  aolitl  substance  itself,  is  frequently  of  great  service. 
Weak  citrine  ointment,  or  the  ung.  gall.  comp.  is  also  nsefiil, 
and  may  be  introduced  by  means  of  a  boogie.  Moderate  walk- 
ing exercise  is  conducive  to  the  removal  or  mitigation  of  the 
disease  by  promoting  the  portal  circulation,  and  thus  obviating 
the  congestion,  upon  the  continuance  of  which  it  mainly  dependa 
The  treatment,  it  will  be  perceived,  assimilates  much  to  that 
required  for  internal  htemorthoids. 


SECTION  IL — H^MOHBHOIDS. 

There  is  scarcely  any  disease  for  vrhicli  the  practitioner  is  more 
frequently  consulted  at  all  stages  of  advanced  life  than  piles ;  yet 
on  inquiry  it  is  commonly  found  that  the  complaint  has  existed 
fop  a  long  period.  Disappearing  for  a  time,  it  has  returned  again 
and  again  from  manhood  upwards,  and  its  origin  may  thus  not 
un&equently  be  traced  back  twelve,  fourteen,  or  even  twenty 
years.  When  the  disease  presents  itself  for  the  first  time  iu 
advanced  life,  or  after  an  absence  of  some  years,  it  is  frequently 
connected  with  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  stone  in  the  bladder, 
disease  of  this  organ,  abdominal  tumours,  enlargement  of  the 
uterus,  induration  of  the  liver,  persistent  or  habitual  constipation, 
all  of  wliieh  act  as  impediments  to  the  free  return  of  blood  from 
the  pelvis  and  lower  bowel,  or  occasion  venous  dilatation  by  the 
straining  efforts  attending  micturition  and  defecation. 

The  complaint,  it  is  well  known,  is  more  frequent  in  the  male 
sex  at  the  period  of  life  at  which  it  chiefly  occurs ;  but  there  is 
reason  to  believe  tliat  with  the  advance  of  age,  after  fifty,  the 
greater  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  male  is  scarcely  main- 
taiued.  Piles  are  very  common  among  the  old  females  at  the 
Salp^tri^re,  and  some  of  the  most  aggravated  cases  are  met  with  in 
women  in  thu  middle  and  upper  ranks  alter  the  cessation  of  ttie 
menstia  Occurring  at  this  epoch,  they  frequently  persist  through- 
out life,  unless  removed  by  surgical  interference.  Hasse*  has 
observed  that  they  are  often  replaced  after  the  period  of  the  grand 
climacteric  by  vesical  and  vaginal  hiemorrhoids — occasionally 
disappearing  altogether,  or  nearly  so,  in  very  advanced  age. 

Internal  piles  are  very  frequently  accompanied,  in  elderly  per- 
■  Hnwe.  Pntb.  Aout..  Sfdon.  Soc.  cd..  p.  39 
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sons,  with  relaxation  of  the  s])liinoter,  and  prolapsus  of  the  rectum. 
The  tumours  protnule  on  the  least  exertion,  along  with  a  fold  of 
the  mucous  membnme,  and  there  is  a  constant  mucous  or  sanioiu 
discharge  from  the  bowel,  staining  the  linen,  and  occasioning  much 
mental  disiiuictude,  with  local  distress.  The  discharge  increases 
in  walking,  and  bkHxl  sometimes  then  flows  freely,  drop  by  dropi 
Owing  to  this  circumstance,  a  lady,  now  in  her  sixty-eighth  year,  is 
obliged  to  dress  accordingly,  and  is  on  many  occasions  prevented 
from  leaving  her  ajmrtments,  or  entering  into  society.  Another 
lady,  about  fifty  years  of  age,  the  mother  of  a  large  family,  is  repeat- 
edly, for  months  together,  confined  to  the  sofa,  the  piles  descending 
with  the  bowel  on  standing  or  walking,  and  letting  loose  blood  or 
a  gleety  sanious  discharge.  Both  these  ladies  decline  surgical 
treatment. 

Piles  of  an  intermediate  order,  between  internal  and  external, 
occupying  the  verge  of  the  anus,  and  partially  covered  with 
mucous  membrane,  do  not  seem  to  bo  quite  so  frequent  in  advanced 
life  as  the  other  forms  of  the  disease. 

For  the  most  part,  internal  luemorrhoids,  on  first  descending, 
present  a  livid  bluish  appearance,  wliich  they  generally  retain ; 
but  along  with  piles  of  tliis  kind,  we  fretjuently  find  piles  of 
a  highly  florid  colour,  and  of  a  fimgoid  or  si>ong}'  texture,  which 
bleed  freely  on  the  slightest  touch,  and  emit  pure  or  almost  pure 
arterial  blood.  Bleeding  from  the  other  description  of  piles  is 
usually  venous,  though  often  of  a  nuxeil  character. 

Tlie  periodical  bleedings  which  the  subjects  of  internal  haemor- 
rhoids experience  are  by  no  means  confined  to  free  livers  or  the 
plethoric.  They  often  occur  in  withered,  aged,  or  middle-aged 
jwople,  who  sometimes  lose  immense  quantities  of  blood  on  these 
occasions. 

It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  in  these  attacks,  during  what  is 
called  a  "  fit  of  piles,"  to  ascertain  the  precise  nature  of  the  bleed- 
ing. The  oozing  of  a  venous  character  proceeiling  from  the  surface 
of  an  abraded  pile,  however  copious,  is  of  infinitely  less  importance 
than  the  bleeding  of  an  arterial  kind,  the  result  of  arterial  erosion. 
In  the  latter  case,  instead  of  an  oozing  or  trickling,  the  haemor- 
rhage frequently  takes  place  per  salfum,  and  sometimes  requires 
immediate  attention.  But  whether  venous  or  arterial,  or,  as  it 
more  commonly  is,  of  a  mixed  kind,  if  excessive  and  frequent,  the 
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Weeding  sooDer  or  later  ends  ui  impairing  the  general  health,  and 
causing  the  usual  symptoms  of  habitual  loss  of  blood.  The  salu- 
tary effects  of  hfemorrlioidal  discharges  have  generally  been  over- 
rated, and  many  a  sound  constitution  has  been  mined  through  the 
belief  entertained  of  the  benefit  of  bleeding  piles,  and  of  tJie  danger 
of  removing  them.  Heherden — an  author  for  whom  I  am  perhaps 
too  partial,  but  whom  1  class  with  Cullen  and  Hoffman,  men  of 
mark,  whatever  may  be  thought  of  them  in  these  days — haa-some 
sensible  observations  on  this  subject,  which  I  reluctantly  omit 

Trralment. — The  expediency  of  operative  interference  is,  in  very 
many  cases  of  internal  hiemoirhoids  in  advanced  life,  the  only 
question  left  for  the  decision  of  the  practitioner.  The  disease  has 
in  general  been  of  long  duration,  and  every  expedient  has  been 
tried  that  offered  a  prospect  of  its  removal.  If  this  is  the  case, 
and  the  hsemorrhage  is  either  so  great  or  so  frequently  recurring 
as  to  be  impairing  the  general  health  and  exhausting  the  remain- 
ing eneigies,  direct  treatment  is  in  general  required,  whatever 
may  be  the  precise  natiu^  of  the  bleeding ;  whenever  if  is  arterial, 
the  necessity  for  effectual  proceedings  is  imperative.  The  pro- 
priety of  surgical  treatment  may  be  doubted  when  the  disease 
occurs  in  robust  plethoric  habits  of  a  gouty  or  apoplectic  tendency, 
or  where  the  periodical  bleedings  appear  to  act  as  a  safety-valve 
in  relieving  a  congested  state  of  the  portal  system,  congestion  of 
the  kidneys  or  other  abdominal  organs.  The  popular  prejudice 
in  favour  of  hteraorrhoidal  fluxes  is  very  great,  and  no  doubt  the 
system  occasionally  becomes  so  inured  aud  habituated  to  such 
discharges  that  there  is  sometimes  a  risk  ui  suddeni}'  checking 
them  without  due  precautionary  measures,  dietetic  and  medicinal ; 
but,  as  observed  above,  the  advantages  derived  or  supposed  to  be 
derived  from  bleeding  piles,  is  often  very  questionable,  and  the 
danger  of  direct,  immediate,  and  effectual  means  seems  to  be  at 
least  equally  exaggerated.  I  have  myself  never  seen  but  one 
instance  where  the  removal  of  internal  haunorrhoids  aj'peared  to 
be  followed  by  permanent  injury  to  the  system.  In  that  case 
they  were  removed  at  the  repeated  and  earnest  solicitation  of  a 
broken-down  old  man  suffering  from  chronic  bronchorrhoea.  The 
local  relief  he  obtained  was  great,  but  in  three  or  four  months  hta 
cough  increased,  and  he  died  uf  rapid  consumption.  On  the  other 
hand,  numerous  instances  could  be  adduced  of  i>er3oua  far  advanced 
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in  yeara,  whose  lives  appeared  to  be  prolonged  in  comfort  by  sur- 
gical removal  of  tlie  annoying  and  exhausting  malady,  even  after 
it  had  existed  for  the  greater  portion  of  a  long  life. 

In  illustration  of  the  safety  with  which  the  haemorrhage  may 
thus  be  arrested,  even  when  of  the  longest  standing  and  greatest 
extent,  Mr  Sjine*  mentions  the  case  of  a  lady  who,  at  an  early 
age,  had  b^un  to  suffer  from  haemorrhoids,  and  had,  thirty  years 
before,  been  advised  by  the  late  Mr  Benjamin  Bell  to  have  them 
removed.  This  was  declined,  and  the  disease  went  on  increasing 
with  all  the  usual  symptoms,  imtil  at  length  the  bleeding,  which  for 
seven  or  eight  years  had  been  very  profuse,  so  affected  the  general 
health  as  to  excite  the  serious  alarm  of  her  friend&  She  exhibited 
in  an  extreme  degree  the  peculiar  aspect  and  other  symptoms  of 
exhaustion  caused  by  a  continued  drain  of  blood.  Very  soon 
after  the  removal  of  the  hsemorrhoidal  tumours,  which  were  large 
and  numerous,  so  as  to  encircle  the  aperture  of  the  gut,  she 
regained  her  strength,  tc^ther  with  a  healthy  look.  Three  years 
had  elapsed  since  the  operation  was  performed,  and  she  had  not 
suffered  any  unpleasant  symptoms  from  the  sudden  suppression  of 
her  complaint. 

When,  from  the  peculiar  circumstances  accompanying  the 
disease,  surgical  means  are  not  resorted  to,  it  is  of  the  utmost 
consequence  to  the  comfort  of  the  patient  to  procure  soft,  easy, 
bulky  motions,  without  straining  or  griping.  Few  medicines 
answer  this  purpose  better  than  the  lenitive  electuary  conjoined 
with  sulphur  and  the  supertartrate  of  potash ;  occasionally  this 
may  be  alternated  with  castor  oil,  or  the  simple  extract  of  colo- 
cynth  with  the  extract  of  henbane.  A  habit  should  be  encouraged 
of  relieving  the  bowel  at  bed-time,  as  retiring  to  rest  afterwards 
promotes  the  portal  circulation,  and  takes  off  undue  weight  from 
the  super-adjacent  organs.  It  is  hence  advisable  to  give  laxatives 
about  noon,  or  at  such  periods  as  the  patient's  experience  finds 
conveniently  to  answer  the  purpose ;  and  on  all  occasions  after  a 
motion  he  should,  when  practicable,  assimie  for  a  time  the  hori- 
zontal posture.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  protruding  mass  should 
be  carefully  returned  by  gentle  and  steady  pressure  with  a  sponge 
or  soft  rag,  after  bathing  the  parts  with  cold  water.    Just  before 

*  On  Diseaees  of  the  Rectum,  pp.  69,  70.     Edin.  ISSS. 


the  usual  time  of  visiting  the  closet,  great  benefit  will  l«i  obtained 
by  throwing  up  the  tectum  a  pint  or  so  of  cold  watei'.  This  ia 
useful  in  coustringiug  the  dilated  veins  and  softening  the  fteces, 
and  is  a  measure  of  relief  which  moat  aufferers  cherish,  whether 
the  pdes  ore  internal  or  extemaL  In  some  recent  cases  it  is  itself 
an  effectual  remedy.  Ward's  paste,  or  the  cuufectio  piperis  nigri, 
has  long  borne  a  i-eputation  for  the  relief  of  internal  heemorrhoids 
administered  in  dosea  of  a  drachm  twice  a-day  for  two  or  more 
months.  It  acts  in  stimiUating  the  circulation  in  the  lower  bowel, 
and  thus  obviating  congestion.  Introduced  within  the  sphincter, 
and  immediately  applied  to  the  parts  concerned,  it  is  said  to  prove 
beneficiaL  Exercise  should  be  enjoined.  In  some  cases,  particu- 
larly with  prolapsus  of  the  rectum,  riding  is  even  more  beneficial 
than  walking.  K  the  hit-morrhoids  come  down  in  standing, 
operative  proceedings  are  generally  advisable ;  but  if,  on  account 
of  extreme  age  or  other  circumstances,  it  is  considered  inexpedient 
to  remove  them  by  surgical  means,  some  relief  may  be  procured 
by  wearing  an  anal  tnisa  The  introdnction  of  an  ivory  pessary 
into  the  rectum  is  seldom  home  with  any  comfort  for  such  a  time 
as  to  be  of  more  than  temporary  Wuefit,  and  comparatively  few 
patients  can  wear  it  at  all. 

Should  internal  piles  at  any  time  become  strangulated,  and  bu 
mucli  intlamed  that  they  have  alrejidy  begun  to  slough,  or  cannot 
be  reduced,  soothing  means,  (>oulticea  and  fomentations,  together 
with  the  internal  exhibition  of  henbane  or  morphia,  are  alone  ad- 
missible ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  strength  must  be  supported 
by  nutritious  diet.  A  spontaneous  cure  sometimes  succeeds  an 
attack  of  this  kind. 

External  piles  in  a  state  of  inflammation  demand  leeches  and 
tepid  fomentations.  Great  relief  generally  follows  puncturing 
them  with  a  lancet,  so  as  to  give  exit  to  coagnla,  after  which  the 
piles  may  be  poulticed  with  linseed  "  An  open  state  of  the  bowels 
must  be  maintained,  but  purging  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
The  diet  should  be  antiphlogistic,  and  the  recumbent  posture 
strictly  enjoined  After  the  cessation  of  the  attack,  and  in  chronic 
eases  both  of  external  and  internal  hiumorrhoids,  auointing  the 
verge  of  the  anus  and  diseased  structures  with  the  unguentum 
galbe  compositnm.  or  the  unguentum  hydrarg.  nitr.  dilutimi,  h 
'Serviceable.     Morning  and  uvening,  or  after  the  parts  have  been 
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cleaned  and  thoroughly  dried  after  a  motion,  is  the  best  time  for 
applying  these  and  like  ointments. 

SECTION  in. — PROLAPSUS  ANI. 

A  relaxed  state  of  the  parts  aronnd  and  within  the  anus,  and 
weakness  of  the  sphincter  from  general  senile  debility  or  paralysis 
of  the  anal  muscles,  by  diminishing  the  power  of  resistance,  pre> 
disposes  to  prolapsus  of  the  rectum.  Accordingly,  this  affection 
is  not  unfrequently  met  with  in  elderly  persons  of  both  sexes^  and, 
with  the  exception  of  childhood,  is  more  common  in  old  age  than 
at  any  other  period  of  life.  The  prolapsus  may  be  either  general 
or  partial, — consisting,  in  the  former  case,  of  the  whole  coats  of 
the  intestine;  in  the  latter,  of  the  mucous  membrane  only,  or 
along  with  it  the  submucous  cellular  tissue.  Prolapsus  of  the 
entire  substance  of  the  bowel  sometimes  assumes  a  formidable 
appearance  from  the  magnitude  of  the  protrusion,  and  essentially 
constitutes  a  form  of  invagination.  Incomplete  prolapsus  is 
necessarily  of  limited  extent.  By  frequent  descent,  however,  the 
mucous  and  submucous  tissues  acquire  considerable  elongatlWn 
and  development,  and  prolapsus  of  this  kind  occasionally  attains 
the  size  of  an  orange.  Both  are  a  common  result  of  chronic  irri- 
tation of  the  rectum,  such  as  chronic  catarrhal  inflammation,  and 
they  frequently  attend  persistent  diarrhoea  or  dysentery.  What- 
ever induces  inordinate  expulsive  efforts  is  extremely  apt  to  occa- 
sion prolapsus  in  old  age.  The  affection,  like  piles,  is  often  con- 
nected with  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  and  stone,  or  disease  of 
the  bladder.  The  form  of  the  disease  consisting  in  protrusion  of 
the  inner  coats  only  is  very  generally  associated  with'  internal 
haemorrhoids,  and  is  consequent  to  long-continued  engorgement 
of  the  mucous  membrana 

In  extreme  cases  of  either  form  of  the  complaint,  in  feeble  and 
cachectic  states  of  the  system,  or  where  the  weakness  of  the 
sphincter  and  the  relaxation  of  the  integuments  and  other  textures 
around  the  anus  are  considerable,  a  fit  of  coughing,  or  any  sudden 
exertion,  is  sufficient  to  produce  it.  In  mere  irritation  of  the 
mucous  coat,  the  protrusion  generally  retires  on  the  cessation  of 
expulsive  efforts,  or  with  very  little  assistance  from  the  hand;  but 
occasionally,  from  repeated  descent,  as  already  observed,  the  sub- 
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mucous  tissue  becomes  hypertrophied,  the  mucous  coat  itself  also 
thickeaed  nud  engorged,  and  the  return  of  the  prolapsed  porta  is 
more  or  less  difficult  and  incomplete.  Large  protrusions,  involving 
all  the  coata  of  the  bowel,  are  also  in  general  replaced  with  facility. 
The  relaxed  condition  of  the  sphincter,  jiermitting  the  escape  ol' 
the  gut,  is  equally  favourable  to  its  return  by  pressure ;  and  old 
age  is  almost,  if  not  entirely,  free  from  those  accidents  attending 
the  affection  in  children  and  adults.  A  corresponding  difficulty 
exists,  however,  in  maintaining  the  parts  witliin  the  spliincter. 
Without  mechanical  support  they  are  apt  to  slip  out  again,  almost 
with  as  much  readiness  as  a  reducible  rupture,  and  are  in  certain 
cases  always  more  or  less  protruded  when  the  pei'son  is  in  the 
erect  posture. 

Trml7ntnt. — Much  good  may  be  effected  in  a  lai^ge  number  of 
uncomplicated  cases  by  carefid  attention  to  the  state  of  the  bowels, 
by  removing  all  sources  of  rectal  irritation,  correcting  an  existing 
diarrhcea,  or  obviating  constipation  by  mild  laxatives  and  cold 
water  enemata,  and  by  improving  the  general  health  by  gentle, 
regular  exercise,  a  generous  but  regulated  diet,  and,  in  feeble 
habits,  a  moderate  allowance  of  old  wine.  ^Vhere  the  descent  is 
associated,  aa  it  frequently  is,  with  chronic  catarrh  of  the  rectum. 
astringent  injections  and  the  remedies  advised  in  that  complaint 
should  be  employed.  The  prolapsus  keeps  up  the  irritation  in  the 
bowel,  reacts  on  the  original  affection,  and  medical  treatment  fails 
to  relieve  both.  It  ia  then  necessary,  all  important  indications 
having  been  fulfilled,  and  the  predisposing  and  exciting  causes 
removed  when  practicable,  if  we  are  desirous  of  effectually  remedy- 
ing the  malady,  to  remove  a  fold  or  two  of  the  relaxed  integument, 
together  with  a  portion  of  the  protruding  mucous  membrane. 
Here  the  ligature  formerly  recommended  has  given  place  to  ex- 
cision ;  but  again  I  must  refer  the  reader  to  works  on  Surgery  for 
i'urther  infonnatiou  on  this  point.  Prolapsus  dependent  upon  or 
accompanied  vrith  internal  hEemorrhoids,  is  generally  obviated  by 
the  effectual  severance  of  these  tumors. 

When  the  complaint  is  obviously  the  consequence  of  a  paralysed 
condition  of  the  sphincter,  wlietber  or  not  associated  with  paralyaia 
of  the  abdominal  musclea  or  lower  extremities,  it  is  needless  to 
observe,  operative  treatment  would  necessarily  be  abortive;  nor 
ought  aiij'  endeavour  of  this  kind  to  be  made  in  emaciated,  broken- 
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down  subjects  far  advanced  in  life,  as  I  once  saw  attempted  at  the 
Hotel  Dieu,  Paris,  in  1839,  by  a  surgeon  of  European  reputation, 
the  unhappy  patient  being  a  withered  old  crone  in  the  last  stage 
of  marasmus.  In  these  and  like  cases,  mechanical  support,  evacu- 
ating the  bowels  in  the  horizontal  posture,  or  immediately  after 
defecation  retiring  to  rest,  are,  together  with  attention  to  the 
state  of  the  dejections,  almost  all  we  can  advise  for  the  relief  of 
the  patient. 

SECTION  IV. — ANAL  WSSURES,  SPASM  OF  THE  SPHINCTER, 

AUtD  ABSCESSES. 

These  are  usually  connected  with  disorder  of  the  general  health 
and  morbid  irritability  of  the  rectum — ^frequently  with  abrasion 
and  ulceration  of  its  lining  membrane.  Soothing  constitutional 
and  local  remedies  are  highly  beneficial  in  these  cases ;  and  Dr 
Cropland*  has  shown,  as  well  as  other  physicians  and  surgeons, 
that  fissures  with  consequent  spasm  of  the  sphincter,  rendering 
defecation  extremely  painful,  and  the  introduction  of  instruments 
or  the  pipe  of  the  common  enema  syringe  impossible,  have  been 
removed  and  effectually  cured  by  these  means  alone,  without 
recourse  to  the  knife.  An  ointment  composed  of  one  part  of  the 
extract  of  belladonna  to  seven  parts  of  lard  is  an  excellent  appli- 
cation. Nevertheless,  the  most  judicious  attention  to  the  general 
health,  the  state  of  the  primae  vise,  and  the  most  appropriate  local 
treatment  occasionally  prove  unavailing,  when  partial  division  of 
the  sphincter  at  once  relieves  all  the  symptoms  and  cures  the 
patient  Complete  division  of  the  sphincter  seems  to  be  unneces- 
sary, and  the  operation  is  said  to  be  more  successful  when  the 
lateral  edges  of  the  muscle  are  cut,  than  the  -anterior  or  posterior 
portion. 

Abscesses, — Small  abscesses  and  boils  are  fi'equently  met  with 
in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  anus,  which  occasion  considerable 
inconvenience,  but  usually  disappear  in  a  short  time  by  rest  and 
emollient  applications.  An  external  pile  now  and  then  suppurates, 
heals  up,  and  ever  after  ceases  to  give  any  annoyance.  Occasion- 
ally, however,  and  more  particularly  with  piles  of  an  intermediate 

*  Art.  *  Rectum,  '  in  Diet,  of  Prac.  Med. 
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order,  DOtther  external  uor  iuterual,  but  just  withiu  the  grasp  of 
the  sphincter,  a  fistulous  sac  remains,  which  is  prone  to  close  and 
break  open  E^ain  after  more  or  leas  local  irritation.  Without  a 
careful  examination,  the  patient  is  supposed  to  labour  under  the 
more  serious  complaint  of  listula  in  ano,  but  the  probe  readily 
iletects  the  difference,  and  by  a  little  straining  the  whole  seat  of 
the  abscess  is  brought  into  view,  and  its  natxxre  made  obvious. 
An  instance  of  this  kind  has,  to  my  knowledge,  existed  fully  thirty 
years.  Two  or  three  times  a  year  the  minute  opening  closes,  the 
sac  becomes  painful,  a  swelling  the  size  of  a  hazel  nut  forms,  and 
then  after  a  day  or  two  bursts,  giving  exit  to  a  small  quantity  of 
pundent  matter.  In  the  intervals  of  these  attacks,  there  is  so 
little  inconvenience  that  the  patient  will  not  submit  to  the  appro- 
priate ti-eatmenl;  and  he  is  under  the  {nipres,'<iou  that  as  he  suffers 
less  from  piles  than  formerly,  the  trifling  drain — scarcely  exceed- 
ing a  drop  or  two  on  jiressiire — is  conducive  to  this  immunity. 
Fistulous  abscesses,  or  piles  of  this  kind,  are  only  to  be  effectually 
cured  by  snipping  out  the  sac. 

Abscesses  often  foi-m  external  to  the  rectum;  and  the  laxity  of 
the  cellular  and  adipose  tissues  in  advanced  life,  together  with 
i-educed  constitutional  vigour,  favour  their  rapid  development  and 
extension.  Tliese  abscesses  are  generally  limited  to  one  side.  !n 
unhealthy  old  subjects,  however,  the  gut  is  sometimes  dissected  all 
i-ound  by  diffuse  suppumtive  inflammation  of  the  celluLir  tissue, 
liecovery  is  slow,  and  fistulse  are  apt  to  follow. 

Extensive  abscesses  in  this  situation  are  not,  however,  always 
of  so  unfavourable  a  nature.  Large  abscesses  are  again  and  again 
met  with  in  far  advanced  life,  which,  considering  all  circumstances, 
are  surprisingly  amenable  to  treatment  Even  iu  emaciated  and 
feeble  subjects  of  this  class,  recovery  is  often  observed  without  any 
of  the  dreaded  consequences  of  abscess  in  the  neighbuuihood  of  the 
rectum.  In  illustration  of  this  statement,  I  could  adduce  several 
instances  of  septuagenarians  who  perfectly  recovered  without  fistula 
or  any  other  accident ;  and  one  of  a  man  eighty-throe  years  of 
age,  who  also  escaped  the  not  unusual  consequences,  after  exit 
had  been  given  to  fully  three  ounces  of  excessively  fBetid  matter. 

These  abscesses  are  frequently  de|}endent  upon  chronic  inflam- 
mation or  congestion  of  the  rectuui,  and  are  often  connected  with 
hiemorrhoids.     One  of  the  itatiente  nbove  referred  to  had  just  got 
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over  a  protracted  attack  of  chronic  gout  The  first  symptoms  are 
usually  those  of  rectal  irritation.  There  is  frequent  desire  to 
evacuate  the  bowel,  the  attempts  to  effect  which  are  so  painful 
that  they  are  wholly  unsuccessful.  Rigors  are  often  present 
There  is  more  or  less  constitutional  disturbanca  The  febrile 
symptoms  generally  assume  an  asthenic  type,  though  the  local 
inflammation  be  what  is  denominated  sthenic^ — t,e.,  acute,  limited, 
and  defined,  as  in  a  healthy  phl^mon.  At  an  early  period  the 
patient  shrinks  from  pressure,  and  the  tenderness  increases  with 
the  advance  of  the  disease,  till  the  abscess  is  fully  formed.  Four 
or  five  days  may  effect  this ;  a  week  is  generally  sufficient  The 
abscess  almost  invariably  forms  between  the  ischium  and  gut, 
seldom  on  the  anterior  or  posterior  aspect,  in  the  perineum  or 
coccygeal  space. 

Treatment. — ^Attempts  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease  by 
leeches,  fomentations,  and  laxatives  are  generally  nugatory.  These 
measures  may  limit  it,  but  they  do  not  prevent  suppuration.  Tepid 
fomentations  afford  relief  and  promote  the  natural  termination  of 
the  inflammation,  either  in  resolution  or  abscess.  They  should 
be  industriously  employed.  The  bowels  ought  at  the  same  time 
to  be  gently  moved  by  castor  oil,  with  a  few  drops  of  laudanum 
to  keep  down  irritation.  It  is  imprudent,  however,  to  be  over 
solicitous  ill  regard  to  the  evacuations ;  all  that  should  be  aimed 
at  is  to  procure  soft,  painless  motions.  Henbane  should  be  ad- 
ministered two  or  three  times  a  day>  in  doses  of  three  or  four 
grains,  according  to  the  amount  of  pain  and  constitutional  ex- 
citement 

Immediately  fluid  is  suspected,  before  fluctuation  can  be  satis- 
factorily ascertained,  the  abscess  should  be  freely  laid  open  by  a 
sharp-pointed  bistoury,  and  afterwards  fomented  and  poulticed. 
This  is  the  secret  of  success  in  these  cases.  The  relief  is  instan- 
taneous, and  the  further  extension  of  the  disease  checked ;  while 
at  the  same  time  the  walls  of  the  abscess  and  all  the  textures  con- 
cerned have  not  yet  been  injured  by  the  inflammation  beyond 
power  of  reparation.  If  the  practitioner  waits  till  the  abscess  is 
fully  formed  and  the  integuments  are  thinned,  the  structures 
engaged  are  then  so  altered  and  disorganised  that  a  long  and 
doubtful  recovery  takes  place — I  mean  doubtful  as  regards  the 
occurrence  of  fistula.     Delay   in  opening  suppurations   in  the 
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vioini^  of  tlie  rectum  caDnot  be  too  struiigly  repfubutud,  aiiJ  is 
especially  hozardoiia  in  old  persons.  The  gut  is  thereby  liable  to 
be  denuded  if  not  perforated,  and  delay  may  entail  the  extension 
of  the  abscess  up  to  the  brim  of  the  pelvis.  Early  and  efl'ectual 
incision  into  the  swelling  usually  prevents  all  unfavourable  conse- 
quences. A  generous  diet,  together  with  wine  or  fermented  liquors, 
will  be  required  after  the  abscess  has  been  opened,  and  while 
granulation  is  proceeding.  At  the  same  time,  rest  in  the  recum- 
1>ent  posture  should  be  inculcated,  and  the  parts  kept  as  quiet  as 
{tossible  by  avoiding  active  opening  mediciu& 


SECTION  V. — STRICTtlRE  OF  THE  RECTUM. 

Of  the  three  recognised  kinds  of  stricture  of  the  rectum — viz., 
tpaamodic;  secondly,  »i»ipfe,  or  non-malignant ;  and  tbirdly,  ma/ijr- 
navi,  or  scirrhous  stricture — the  two  latter  are  almost  the  only 
forms  encountered  in  advanced  life ;  the  malignant  is  the  most 
frequent. 

Spagmodie  SCricturr. — Excluding  spasmodic  contraction  of  the 
.sphincter,  genemlly  consequent  to  chronic  proctitis  or  auiil  fissures, 
tq)asmodic  stricture  is  veiy  rarely  met  with  in  jtersons  beyond 
forty-five  years  of  age.  That  the  rectum,  after  this  period,  is  occa- 
sionally subject  to  irregular  contractions  from  local  and  remote 
irritation  I  do  not  mean  to  deny,  but,  judging  from  my  own  expe- 
rience, this  afl'ection  is  extremely  rare  ui  advanced  life.  1  have 
not  met  with  more  than  one  or  two  examples  of  uucomplicated 
spasmodic  stricture  in  this  situation  in  Chelsea  Ilospital  these 
twenty-three  years ;  and  in  the  only  instance  falling  uuder  ray 
observation  out  of  it,  presenting  in  a  female  above  sixty  years  of 
age,  the  diagnosis  was  somewhat  doubtful,  the  vennifomi  appear- 
ance of  the  motions  a])pearing  mainly  to  depend  on  irritative 
contraction  of  the  gut,  occasioned  by  an  enlarged  and  irritable 
uterus.  The  numerous  cases  described  under  the  head  of  inHam* 
matory  spasmodic  stricture  of  tlie  rectum  hardly  deserve  the 
appellation.  We  might  with  equal  propriety  sjteak  of  inflamma- 
tory stricture  of  the  bladder,  when  that  organ  is  excit«d  to  undiu 
contractions  by  irritation  of  its  lining  membrane. 

It  is  not  improliable,  however,  that  a  nervous  or  spasmodic 
contraction  of  the  rectum  is  an  occasional  effect  of  gouly  irritatioa 
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Certain  gouty  subjects  experience  at  times  neuralgic  painis  in  the 
rectum  with  impediment  to  its  action,  which  appear  to  be  of  this 
nature ;  and  we  know  that  other  hollow  viscera  are  liable  to  be 
thus  affected  with  spasm  in  persons  of  a  gouty  habit 

Simple  Strictwre. — SimpU,  non-mcUiffnafU,  organic  stricture, 
consisting  in  mere  thickening  and  induration  of  the  coats  of  the 
rectum,  is  also  comparatively  less  frequent  than  at  the  middle 
period  of  life,  though  it  is  occasionally  seen  in  very  old  age.  In 
middle  life  it  is  chiefly  confined  to  females,  but  at  more  advanced 
periods  the  predisposition  appears  to  be  reversed,  the  male  sex 
suffering  most  between  fifty  and  seventy  years  of  age. 

Causes. — The  causes  of  this  disease  are  obscure.  Chronic  irri- 
tation of  the  mucous  membrane  is  perhaps  its  chief  source.  Un- 
accountably, it  is  almost  always  situated  at  the  lower  extremity  of 
the  bowel,  two  or  at  most  three  inches  from  the  anus,  and  can  be 
very  readily  reached  with  the  finger.  If  examined  by  the  specu- 
lum, the  induration  presents  a  reddish  granular  aspect,  projecting 
into  the  cavity  of  the  bowel.  It  is  usually  annular,  of  a  fibro- 
cartilaginous hardness,  and  little  dilatabla  The  contraction  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  only  to  admit  the  little  finger.  These 
circumstances  distinguish  it  from  a  natural  fold  of  the  intestine, 
with  which  it  is  apt  to  be  confounded  on  inspection.  Below  and 
above  the  seat  of  the  disease,  the  bowel  feels  soft,  pliant,  and 
healthy.  It  there  yields  to  the  finger,  and  does  not  eontract 
adhesions  to  the  neighbouiing  parts,  while  at  the  same  time  there 
is  an  absence  of  the  characteristic  straw-coloured  hue  of  the 
countenance  significant  of  malignant  disease. 

Symptoms, — ^Tlie  symptoms  vary  with  the  duration  of  the  malady, 
the  amount  of  contraction,  and  the  degree  of  local  irritation.  Very 
generally,  the  affection  steals  on  gradually,  and  has  thoroughly 
established  itself  long  before  its  nature  has  been  suspected.  This 
is  more  likely  to  hapi>en  when  it  follows  upon  chronic  diarrhoea, 
dysentery,  or  inflammation  of  the  rectum.  When  the  result  of  a 
low  degree  of  inflammatory  action  or  simple  hypertrophy  of  the 
mucous  and  submucous  tissues  the  local  irritation  is  so  incon- 
siderable that  constipation  from  mechanical  obstruction  is  usually 
the  earliest  symptom.  The  motions  acquire  a  peculiar  shape,  and, 
moulded  by  the  contraction,  are  flattened  or  vermiform.  Evacua- 
tions of  this  character  are  peculiarly  significant,  if  at  the  same 
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time  they  aie  accompanied  with  paiii  in  the  sacral  r^ion,  pains  in 
the  loins  aod  limbs,  enteric  flatulence  and  gastric  dyspepsia.  Flat- 
tening of  the  raotiona  is  common,  however,  in  chronic  enlargement 
of  the  uterus  or  )irostate,  and  liypeitrophy  of  this  gland  is  some- 
times att«ndod  by  symptoms  which  are  apt  to  be  mistaken  for 
stricture  of  the  rectum  witliout  careful  digital  examination.  The 
evacuations  are  also  prone  to  assume  a  flattened  or  vermiform 
appearance  from  mere  temporary  irritation  of  the  bowel,  indepen- 
dent of  organic  disease. 

Irregularity  of  the  bowels,  constipation  alternating  with  diar- 
rhcua,  abdominal  distention  from  feculent  accumulations  and 
flatus,  are  prominent  symptoms.  In  the  advanced  stage  of  the 
disease,  if  solid  faeces  are  voided  they  consist  of  small  rounded 
himp9  resembling  the  exci'ement  of  sheep.  There  is  frequent 
desire  to  evacuate  the  bowels,  and  the  motions  are  scanty,  and 
mixed  with  blood  and  niucua  DiaiTlitea  is  sometimes  supposed 
to  be  the  disease  under  which  the  patient  is  labouring ;  for  the 
motions  are  often  thin,  watery,  and  fretjuent,  and  passed  with 
more  or  less  sti-aining  and  pain.  If,  from  the  combined  influence 
of  the  stricture  itself  and  the  irritation  produced  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  excrement,  the  bowels  are  excited  to  excessive  efforts, 
which  they  frequently  are,  the  evacuations  are  then  expelled  with 
great  force,  and  the  attempt  is  often  repeated  with  but  temporary 
relief.  Prolapsus  fi'eciueutly  accompanies  these  cases,  and  the 
patient's  suflerings  are  greatly  aggravated  every  time  he  goes  to 
the  closet.  Fistula  is  also  a  not  unfrequent  complication  of  the 
advanced  disease. 

Treatment. — When  there  is  much  local  irritation,  the  hip  bath, 
tepid  injections,  with  the  addition  of  a  small  quantity  of  laudanum, 
and  tlie  fii^e  exhibition  of  henbane  conjoined  with  camphor,  afford 
temporary  relief.  The  diet  should  then  chiefly  consist  in  Dutri- 
tioua  soups  and  farinaceous  substances.  Irritating  purgatives 
must  bo  carefully  avoided.  Calomel  and  opium,  followed  up  by 
oleaginous  enemata,  often  procure  easy  evacuations,  as  so  do  tepid 
water  injections.  Until  the  local  irritation  has  somewhat  sub- 
sided, all  attempts  at  surgical  interference  should  be  suspended. 

The  radical  cure  of  the  stricture  falls  to  the  care  of  the  surgeon  ; 
it  may  be  effected  by  cauterisation,  incision,  and  dilat«tion.  The 
two  first  nicthofU  are  in  frequent  use  in  Fmnce,  ami  have  a  few 
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advocates  in  this  country ;  but  dilatation  is  wisely  preferred,  both 
here  and  in  America,  by  at  least  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  pro- 
fession, and  the  introduction  of  a  bougie  into  the  stricture  every 
third  or  fourth  day  is  the  mode  of  treatment  which  is  generally 
the  most  successful  The  bougie  alone  shoiQd  not  be  trusted.  In 
recent  cases  the  iodide  or  bromide  of  potassium  may  be  given  in  a 
stomachic  bitter  infusion  two  or  three  times  a-day,  in  hopes  of  re- 
ducing the  diseased  mass ;  and,  with  the  same  view,  the  bichloride 
of  mercury  should  have  a  trial  where  mercury  is  not  contra- 
indicated.  Great  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  general  health. 
The  practitioner  ought  to  be  satisfied  if  by  mild  laxatives  feculent 
evacuations  are  procured  every  other  day- 

MaligTiant  Stricture, — Cancer  of  the  rectum,  though  not  entirely 
limited  to  advanced  epochs  of  life,  is  so  much  more  common  after 
fifty  years  of  age,  that  it  may  be  well  regarded  as  a  disease  of 
elderly  persona  It  is  more  common  in  the  female,  owing  appar- 
ently to  its  connection  with  cancer  of  the  vagina  and  uterus.  In 
the  male  it  is  generally  isolated  and  primary.  In  the  female  it  is 
also  frequently  independent  The  scirrhous  or  fibrous  is  the  most 
common  form  of  the  disease  here,  as  in  other  situations  in  advanced 
life ;  but  the  medullary  and  areolar  vaiieties  also  occur,  and  all 
three  occasionally  co-exist  Epithelial  cancer  of  the  rectum  is  also 
far  from  rare  in  old  aga  There  is  no  part  of  the  bowel  exempt 
from  cancer;  but  the  disease  appears  to  select  the  lower  and 
upper  portions  in  preference,  from  both  of  which  localities  it 
diffuses  itself  in  certain  cases  more  or  less  extensively.  Accord- 
ing to  Ilokitansky,*  annular  carcinoma  and  stricture  occur  almost 
exclusively  at  the  upper  portion,  especially  at  the  points  at  which 
the  sigmoid  flexure  terminates  in  the  rectum,  and  which,  in  its 
normal  condition,  presents  a  distinct  constriction.  We  are  accus- 
tomed, however,  to  meet  with  cancer  lower  down  the  gut,  from 
between  two  and  a-half  to  four  inches  above  the  outlet,  in  nearly 
if  not  quite  the  same  situation  as  the  simple  form  of  stricture,  so 
that  it  can  generally  be  reached  with  the  finger. 

SympUyins, — ^The  disease  is  sometimes  limited  to  one  side  of  the 
intestine,  leaving  the  other  free.  On  digital  examination,  the 
bowel  feels  hard  and  nodulated.    After  a  time,  it  is  generally 

«  Path.  Anat.,  Syd.  Soc.  eiL,  vol.  ii.  p.  108. 
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liound  dowii  Uj  the  ueighboiiring  structures  by  strong  unyielding 
adhesions,  which  resist  any  attempt  to  move  the  bowel  from  aide  to 
side.  The  sensation  communicated  to  the  finger  has  been  com- 
Iiared  to  what  is  experienced  on  examining  a  strong  leather  pipe, 
the  hose  of  a.  fire-engine,  or  a  thick  piece  of  gutta-percha  tubing. 

Like  the  non -malignant  form  of  stricture,  cancer  of  the  rectum 
has  usually  made  great  progress  before  the  nature  of  the  disease 
is  suspected.  There  are  no  symptoms  indicative  of  its  early 
development  which  do  not  belong  to  congestion  of  the  bowel, 
internal  hemorrhoids,  or  chronic  inflammation.  Uneasy  sen- 
sations, both  before  and  after  going  to  stool,  with  occasionally 
slight  mucous  discharge  and  irregularity  of  the  bowels,  were 
among  the  first  symptoms  in  two  cases  whjch  from  a  very  early 
period  fell  imder  my  observation.  In  most  cases,  the  onset  of 
the  disease  appears  to  be  accompanied  with  pain  in  the  bowel, 
which  increases  in  severity  with  the  progress  of  the  complaint ; 
but  in  a  few,  cei-tainly  rare  examples,  tliere  is,  as  in  carcinoma 
of  the  stomach,  a  surprising  exemption  fjom  acute  sutt'ering. 
Day,  in  one  case  of  epitlielial  cancer  of  the  rectum,  occurring 
in  Chelsea  Hospital  in  1851,  the  patient  was  hardly  ever  known 
to  complain  of  pain,  though  the  disease  involved  the  anus  and  was 
accompanied  with  numerous  deep-seated  sinuses  communicating 
with  the  degenerate  mass.  Constipation  almost  unifonnly  attends 
I  he  disease  from  the  commencement,  or  at  all  events  from  a  very 
early  period.  Before  the  amount  of  organic  obstruction  can 
account  for  it,  this  is  not  improbably  owing  to  increased  irrita- 
bility of  the  bowel  occasioning  spasmodic  contraction,  resisting 
the  descent  of  the  firces.  In  advanced  stages,  when  the  thicken- 
ing and  induration  of  the  bowel  is  considerable,  there  is  not  only 
mechanical  obstruction,  but  frequently  inaction  and  a  paralysed 
state  of  the  sphincter.  The  confined  state  of  the  bowels  is  what 
the  patient  chiefly  complains  of,  to  remove  which  he  is  constantly 
obliged  to  resort  to  opening  medicine.  At  first  mild  laxatives 
succeed,  but  by  and  by,  as  the  obstruction  increases,  these  fail, 
and  stronger  purgatives  are  employed  with  only  partial  relief. 
There  is  now  generally  a  more  or  less  constant  feeling  of  weight 
or  fulness  in  the  bowel,  forcing  the  patient  very  often  to  the 
closet,  where,  after  some  straining  and  the  escape  of  flatus,  he 
ex|>eriences  much  pain  in  the  gut.  with  sickness  and  faiutness. 
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As  yet  these  may  be  the  only  symptoms  observed.  They  vary 
much.  In  certain  cases,  along  with,  or  instead  of,  a  sense  of 
weight  in  the  bowel,  there  are  acute  lancinating  pains  shooting 
down  the  thighs  and  across  the  pelvis  into  the  bladder  and 
urethra,  a^ravated  eveiy  time  an  attempt  is  made  to  empty  the 
bowels.  The  general  health  sooner  or  later  b^ins  to  suffer, — sooner 
in  this  than  in  the  simple  form  of  the  disease ;  and  the  counte- 
nance acquires  the  pale,  haggard  look  so  characteristic  of  serious 
oiganic  mischie£  Dyspeptic  s3niiptoms  usually  show  themselves 
early.  The  appetite  is  capricious,  but  sometimes  it  remains  good 
till  a  very  advanced  period.  Despondency  and  irritability  of 
temper  are  frequently  early  attendants.  Still  pain  in  the  bowel 
and  constipation,  with  an  occasional  attack  of  diarrhoea,  may  be 
the  only  symptoms  strictly  referrible  to  the  rectum  while  the 
disease  is  in  the  first  or  non-ulcerative  stage.  After  a  time  ttie 
mucous  membrane  inflames,  and  exudes  an  abundant  sanious  dis- 
charge; sometimes  pure  blood  flows.  At  length  it  is  abraded 
and  destroyed.  As  the  diseased  structure  softens  and  the  ulcerar 
tion  of  the  mucous  membrane  extends,  the  sanious  discharge 
acquires  an  intolerably  offensive  odour  and  an  irritating  quality, 
by  which  it  excoriates  the  parts  it  touches.  The  bowel  is  fre- 
quently perforated.  Stei'coraceous  abscesses  form,  and  deep 
sinuses  follow.  With  the  commencement  of  the  ulcerative  stage, 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  increase.  The  pain  in  the  sacral 
region  and  rectum  is  now  constant,  and  of  a  burning,  lancinating 
kind,  stretching  to  the  hips  and  thigha  Defecation  is  intolerably 
painfuL  The  constitutional  symptoms  are  aggravated  The  pale 
hue  of  the  countenance  attending  the  early  stage  of  the  disease 
now  assumes  a  straw-colour  or  a  leaden  tint.  The  pulse  becomes 
frequent  and  filiform.  There  is  hectic  fever.  If  the  patient 
survives  long  enough,  oedema  of  the  lower  extremities  and  of  the 
face  is  common.  Worn  out  by  constant  pain,  sleeplessness,  and 
exhausting  discharges,  the  unhappy  sufferer  dies  a  miserable 
death,  emaciated  to  an  extreme  degree,  sometimes  procuring  for 
the  last  few  days  a  merciful  respita 

The  duration  of  the  disease  varies.  Perhaps  eighteen  months 
or  two  years  is  about  the  average  period.  It  is  frequently  fatal 
before  that,  and  it  has  been  kuown  to  last  as  long  as  four  years. 
The  epithelial  form  is  slower  in  its  progress  than  the  scirrhous. 
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medullary,  or  areolar.  When  the  second  stage  begins,  it  generally 
proceeds  rapidly  towards  a  fatal  termination. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  malignant  stricture  or  disease  of 
the  rectum  is  wholly  palliative.  Notwithstanding  the  consti- 
pating effects  of  opium,  we  are  generally  driven  to  it  at  an  early 
period.  Enemata  of  tepid  water  with  laudanum,  as  in  the  simple 
form  of  stricture,  are  soothing ;  as  so  are  injections  of  olive  or 
linseed  oiL  Conium,  henbane,  or  opiate  suppositories  are  also 
beneficial  Weak  injections  of  the  chloride  of  soda  or  zinc  mode- 
rate the  sanious  discharges,  and  render  them  less  fsetid.  Faecal 
accumulations  must  be  prevented  by  occasional  laxatives.  The 
saline  aperients,  in  combination  with  the  compound  infusion  of 
senna,  with  the  addition  of  the  tincture  of  henbane,  are  generallj^ 
suitable,  providing  stiU  less  irritating  laxatives  faiL  The  strength 
must  be  supported  by  wine.  In  the  early  stages  alteratives  may 
be  given,  but  with  faint  hope  of  benefit.  Attempts  to  dilate  the 
stricture  by  mechanical  means  increase  the  irritation  and  accele- 
rate the  progress  of  the  disease. 

The  subject  of  this  chapter  appertains  more  to  surgery  than 
pedicine, — it  cannot  be  exclusively  claimed  by  either  the  physi- 
cian or  chiruigeon.  In  the  above  outline  several  points  have  been 
omitted,  while  others  have  barely  received  any  consideration.  The 
reader  need  hardly  be  told  that  it  affords  ample  matter  for  a 
voluma  Of  late  it  has  been  much  enriched  by  the  labours  of 
Mr  Curling,  Professor  Quain,  Mr  Ashton,  and  Mr  Smith.  The 
works  of  these  gentlemen  have  exhaust^  the  materials,  and  should 
be  consulted  by  all  who  are  desirous  of  becoming  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  diseases  of  the  rectum. 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVER— GENERAL  OBSERVATIONS- 
CONGESTION  OF  THE  LIVER 

Acute  inflammation  of  the  liver,  rare  at  any  period  of  life  in  this 
country  and  in  all  temperate  climates,  is  hardly  ever  met  with  in 
aged  subjects ;  and  many  of  its  so-called  chronic  diseases,  includ- 
ing inflammation,  are  strictly  referrible  to  affections  6f  the  duo- 
denum, colon,  and  stomach.  Except  in  advanced  stages,  the 
difficulty  of  diagnosing  them  is  far  from  inconsiderable ;  and  in 
old  age  especially,  not  a  few  of  the  structural  lesions  to  which 
the  liver  and  gall-bladder  are  liable  remain  entirely  latent  This 
obscurity  or  latency  not  only  appertains  to  the  more  trivial  alter- 
ations of  structure,  but  also  extends,  in  not  a  few  instances,  to 
the  most  marked  forms  of  nutmeg  liver,  granular  liver,  hydatids, 
cirrhosis,  and  even  cancer,  both  primary  and  secondary. 

Disease  of  the  liver,  exclusive  of  cancer,  is  r^arded  by  M. 
Durand-Fardel*  as  rare  in  the  aged,  though  he  admits  that  conges- 
tion and  all  the  organic  lesions  to  which  it  is  liable  at  other  epochs 
of  life  are  occasionally  observed.  He  notices  as  a  proof  of  the  rarity 
of  structural  lesions  after  the  age  of  sixty,  that  Cruveilhier,  with 
his  long  experience  at  the  SalpStriere,  has  not  given  an  instance 

*  Traits  Cliniqne  et  Pratique  dee  Maladies  des  Vieillarda,  p.  755. 
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of  tliia  kiinl  in  his  great  work  on  Pathological  AnaUiuiy;  and 
lie  adds  that  he  hiniseif  had  only  met  with  but  a  very  small 
number  at  the  Bicfiti*  and  Salpetri^re,  and  that  the  work  of  M. 
Bonnet  ou  the  Diseases  of  the  Liver  does  not  aCTord  an  example. 
But  whatever  may  be  the  eause,  whether  the  result  of  different 
modes  of  living  and  the  greater  indulgence  in  the  use  of  strong 
stimulants,  this  exemption  of  the  aged  from  organic  disease  of  the 
liver  and  its  appendages  is  not  enjoyed  in  England.  What  more 
common  than  cirrhosis  with  abdominal  dropsy  in  men  above  fifty 
and  sixty  ;  and  how  often  do  we  meet  with  congestion  and  its  effect 
in  the  old  of  both  sexes  1 

.  The  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  are  also  sufficiently  con- 
clusive as  to  the  prevalence  of  "diseaae  of  the  liver"  among  the 
aged  in  this  country.  And  if  Liebig's  theory  be  true,  that  diseases 
of  the  liver  arise  from  excess  of  carbon,  then  that  organ  ought  to 
be  unuaually  liable  to  disease  in  people  advanced  in  life,  seeing 
that  in  them  tlie  principal  function  of  the  lungs  is  but  imperfectly 
discharged,  and  the  blood  always  unduly  loaded  witli  that  element. 

Congestion  and  its  Canses. — If  acute  inflammation  of  the  liver  is 
3o  rare  in  the  aged  that  we  may  almost  ignore  its  existence,  conges- 
tion is  in  them  one  of  the  commonest  a&'ections  of  this  organ.  For 
the  most  part  it  is  entirely  passive,  and  is  very  generally  the  result 
of  a  mechanical  obstruction  to  the  free  return  of  the  blood  to  the 
heart.  It  is  therefore  a  frequent  consequence  of  chronic  pulmonary 
affections,  and  is  seldom  absent  in  those  numerous  examples  of 
chronic  bronchitis,  with  emphysema  of  the  lungs  and  dilatation  of 
the  right  cavities  of  tlie  heart,  so  often  met  with  among  the  old  of 
both  sexes.  Minor  degrees  of  the  same  affection,  proceeding  from 
senile  debility,  torpor  of  the  portal  vascular  system,  and  the  ten- 
dency to  venous  congestion,  long  Bga  noticed  by  Cullen  as  char- 
acteristic of  declining  life,  and  variously  explained  by  modem 
pathologists,  also  occur.  These  congestions  generally  escape  detec- 
tion, or  are  only  suspected  in  the  living. 

Su/ns  and  Symptoms. — In  the  former  cases,  in  jiroportion  to  the 
amount  of  congestion  and  absence  of  induration  of  the  liver,  the 
organ  enlarges,  and  in  spore  subjects  may  be  distinctly  felt  below 
the  ribs.  The  patient  himself  complains  of  a  sense  of  weight  and 
fulness  in  this  region,  without  actual  pain.  If  accompanied  or 
occasioned  by  cardiac  or  pulmonar\'  asthma,  the  engorgement  of 
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the  liver  is  excessive  during  the  paroxysms  of  difficulty  of  breath- 
ing, and  for  some  time  after  their  cessation.  On  these  occasions  it 
needs  not  the  tact  of  a  Piorry  to  detect  the  variations  in  the  size  of 
the  organ,  for  though  nothing  approaching  the  rapid  enlargement 
and  diminution  of  the  spleen  in  aguish  attacks,  it  is  sometimes 
nevertheless  very  remarkable.  Haemorrhoids  and  melsena  fre- 
quently accompany  it ;  and  where  the  cause  is  permanent  and  the 
congestion  persistent,  the  countenance  is  dusky  and  more  or  less 
jaundiced.  The  bowels  are  confined,  and  the  evacuations  either 
dark  or  paler  than  usual,  seldom  perfectly  natural  Colicky  pains 
are  common  attendants.  Of  itself  it  is  rarely  if  ever  fataL  It 
however  leads  to  nutmeg-liver,  granular  degeneration,  and  other 
organic  disease  of  this  viscus,  aggravates  all  existing  afTections, 
and  materially  interferes  with  the  salutary  operation  of  medicines. 

Anatomical  Appearances, — On  post-mortem  examination,  the 
swollen  liver  externally  is  smooth,  shining,  and  of  a  uniform 
dark-red  or  plum  colour.  Grenerally  the  whole  oigan  is  afTected ; 
but  sometimes  certain  portions  are  more  congested  than  others. 
Internally  the  same  uniform  reddish-brown  or  dark  plum  colour 
is  observed,  and  from  the  cut  surface  great  quantities  of  venous 
blood  exude.  After  squeezing  and  washing  the  liver,  its  substance 
is  usually  in  long  standing  cases  found  jaundiced,  and  the  hepatic 
ducts  are  often  distended  with  bile,  as  if  the  accumulation  of  blood 
in  the  organ  interfered  with  their  free  evacuation. 

Treatment. — WTien  occasioned  by  disease  of  the  heart  or  lungs 
impeding  the  circulation,  in  addition  to  the  means  used  for  the 
removal  or  alleviation  of  the  original  affection,  topical  bleeding  or 
dry  cupping  may  in  certain  cases  be  resorted  to  with  benefit 
Saline  purgatives,  diuretics,  and  counter-irritation  may  also  be 
employed  in  most  instances  with  good  effect.  No  medicines  so 
eflfectually  disgorge  the  liver  as  those  that  procure  copious  watery 
evacuations.  If  the  result  of  venous  regurgitation  and  obstructed 
circulation  through  the  heart,  the  application  of  a  few  leeches  to 
the  cardiac  region,  and  occasionally  the  exhibition  of  tonic  infu- 
sions with  stimuli,  are  sometimes  of  great  service,  particularly  where 
the  action  of  the  heart  is  feeble.  When  the  skin  or  evacuations 
indicate  the  supervention  of  biliary  obstruction,  in  addition  to  the 
means  already  advised,  counter-irritation  over  the  region  of  the 
liver  should  be  persevered  in,  short  of  disturbing  rest  or  provoking 
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reaction.  Perhaps  there  is  no  liniment  more  useful  in  these  cases 
than  one  composed  of  a  drachm  of  croton  oil  to  an  ounce  of  the 
compound  soap  liniment.  Lotions  of  nitric  or  of  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  largely  diluted,  are  in  high  estimation  with  Indian  practi- 
tioners, and  baths  of  this  acid  have,  since  they  were  first  recom- 
mended by  Dr  Scott  in  hepatic  complaints,  been  much  resorted 
to,  with  questionable  advantaga  The  different  preparations  of 
taraxacum,  whether  employed  as  a  laxative  or  diuretic,  are  deserv- 
edly in  vogue  in  this  and  other  affections  of  the  liver.  A  careful 
regulation  of  the  diet  is  now,  as  from  the  beginning,  an  essential 
part  of  the  treatment  It  should  be  plain,  non-stimulating,  and  of 
easy  digestion.  Butter,  cheese,  sweets,  and  particularly  preserves, 
should  be  avoided.  Fermented  liquors  of  all  kinds  are  usually 
injurious.  As  a  general  rule,  they  increase  the  biliary  derange- 
ment, and  oppress  the  system;  but  there  are  exceptions,  much 
depending  on  the  previous  habits  of  the  patient,  the  absence  of 
febrile  disturbance,  the  degree  of  accompanying  debility,  and  the 
simple  or  complicated  character  of  the  affection.  There  are  nume- 
rous instances  where,  in  withholding  them  entirely,  we  only  add 
to  the  existing  loss  of  strength,  and  by  doing  so  promote  both 
sanguineous  and  biliary  congestion. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CIRRHOSIS  OF  THE  LITER,  GRANULAR,  HOB-NAIL,  SCIRR- 
HOUS OR  GIN-LIVER. 

The  only  organic  lesion  of  the  liver  to  which  I  piupoae  to  refer  i 
the  one  known  by  the  various  names  above  enumerated.  This  paH 
of  the  work  would  be  very  incomplete  without  some  notice  of 
common  a  disease,  which  is  perhaps,  with  the  exception  of  nirii 
meg-liver,  cancerous  degeneration,  and  certain  forms  of  atrophy 
the  moat  frequent  of  the  structural  alterations  to  which  it 
liable  in  advanced  life,  and  the  importance  of  which  can  hardly 
be  overrated. 

Granular  degeneration  is  essentially  chronic  in  its  developmea* 
and,  though  more  frequent  below  fifty  years  of  age  than  above  i^ 
is  still  very  often  met  with  in  persons  far  above  fifty,  and  is 
and  then  seen  in  extreme  old  age.  The  male  sex  is  peculiarly 
predisposed  to  it  in  earlier  life;  but  in  persona  above  seventy, 
and  female  ai-e  nearly  alike  its  victims,  tliough  the  preponderani 
is  still  on  the  side  of  the  male.  The  abuse  of  spirituous  liquo 
seems  to  be  the  great  exciting  cause,  and  in  this  country  it  U 
familiarly  known  as  gin-liver.  In  all  countries,  dnmkards  die  fton 
it  in  great  numbers. 

Analomical  Characters. — Invoh'ing  the  whole  substance  of  tl 
liver,  ultimately  metamorphosing  it  in  displacing  the  glandulai 
structure,  and  in  obstructing  or  obliterating  the  capillary  blood' 
vessels  and  gall  ducts,  the  alteration  in  its  textui'es  is  as  com> 
plicated  as  complete.  A  finn  cellulo-fibrous  tissue  is  diffused 
liirough  the  liver,  everywhere  replacing  the  parenchyma.  Thi( 
is  the  capsule  of  Glisson,  thickened  and  otherwise  changed 
every  portion  of  its  distribution,  and  by  almost  universal  conseuf 
regarded  as  the  primary  seat  of  the  disease,  though  the  most  b 
complished  pathologists  are  still  undecided  as  to  the  fundameni 
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uature  of  the  process  of  degeueraUon.  luduratiuu  approaching  Ui 
scirrlius  maiiily  characterises  the  afCectiou  in  advanced  stages, 
the  morbid  texturej  creaking  under  the  kiiife,  and  presenting  in  a 
less  degree  tbau  on  the  external  surface  the  granular  appearance, 
from  which  a  common  name  for  it  has  been  derived.  In  well- 
marked  examples,  the  colour  of  the  organ  is  oclirey,  or  pale 
brownish-yellow.  Early,  before  the  condensation  and  obliteratiou 
of  its  celts  are  effected,  the  liver  ia  either  slightly  enlarged  or  of 
normal  size,  but  with  the  progress  of  the  metamorphosis  the  whole 
structure  shrinks,  so  much  so  that  in  very  old  subjects  it  is  occa- 
sionally not  larger  than  a  shut  hand. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  anatomical  character  of  cirrhosis 
of  the  liver,  some  knowledge  of  which  is  essential  to  8  due  com- 
prehension of  its  effects  on  the  animal  economy  and  the  phenomena 
which  attend  it,  A  low  degree  of  inflammatory  action,  invading 
the  cellular  tissue,  perhaps  best  explains  its  nature ;  and  this  view 
of  its  origin  is  supported  by  a  consideration  of  the  causes  which 
most  generally  induce  it,  but  more  particularly  by  the  character 
of  the  s^'mptoms  which,  in  the  veiy  beginning,  usually  accompany 
the  disease. 

Symptoms. — These  symptoms  are  variously  modified,  and  gene- 
rally more  obscure  the  more  advanced  in  age  the  suflerer  may 
happen  to  be.  Earlier  in  life,  its  onset  is  usually,  though  by  no 
means  invariably,  announced  by  colicky  pains  some  hours  after 
meals,  frequent  "  bilious  attacks,"  then  more  or  less  fixed  pain  in 
the  region  of  the  liver  and  top  of  the  right  shoulder,  with  some 
acceleration  of  the  pulsti  and  febrile  disturbances,  at  first  noc- 
turnal and  remittent,  but  afterwards  permanent,  though  sometimes 
disappearing  on  treatment,  notwithstanding  a  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  locaJ  affection.  In  old  age,  e([Uivocal  as  these  symp- 
toms are,  they  do  not  appear  at  all,  or  are  so  slight  as  to  convey 
little  or  no  information.  There  ia  seldom  if  ever  any  febrile  move- 
ment, unless  of  an  irritative  kind,  towards  the  termination ;  and 
the  first  stage  of  the  disease  has  verj'  generally  passed,  or  has 
been  so  imperfectly  developed,  and  so  completely  masked  by 
co-existing  chronic  disease  elsewhere,  that  in  nine  cases  out  ot 
ten,  if  suspected,  it  is  long  afl«r  the  liver  has  become  extensively 
and  iiTemediably  disorganised. 

The  symptoms  in  the  more  advanced  stages  vary  hut  little,  if  ai 
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all,  from  what  are  then  observed  in  younger  subjects.  They  are 
such  as  might  be  expected  from  a  disease  which  in  indurating 
and  disorganising  the  liver,  impedes  the  circulation  through  it, 
impairs  or  destroys  its  functions,  and  throws  back  on  the  current 
of  the  blood  the  constituents  of  bile,  which  are  but  imperfectly 
eliminated.  Hence  arise  faulty  digestion,  imperfect  assimilation  and 
nutrition,  anaemia  and  emaciation,  jaundice,  and  abdominal  dropsy. 

Diagnosis, — These  last  are  important  signs  of  the  disease^  and 
serve  for  the  most  part  to  distinguish  it.  Dropsy  more  frequently 
accompanies  cirrhosis  than  any  other  disease  of  the  liver.  In 
time,  the  legs  and  hips  become  oedematous,  but  generally  not  until 
the  collection  in  the  abdomen  is  considerable.  Ascites  from  this 
cause  can  seldom  be  confounded  with  renal  or  cardiac  dropsy,  even 
should  the  other  symptoms  of  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  heart  be 
wanting.  The  disease  for  which  it  is  most  likely  to  be  mistaken 
is  chronic  peritonitis,  with  effusion ;  but  the  persistent  character  of 
the  ascites,  and  the  dingy  sallow  complexion,  with  other  hepatic 
symptoms — among  these,  not  the  least  important  in  the  diagnosis 
is  the  deposition  of  the  purpurates  in  the  urine — even  in  the 
absence  of  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  will  generally  serve  to 
point  out  the  difference.  Occurring  in  drunkards,  or  in  persons 
who  moderately  but  habitually  indulge  in  the  use  of  spirits,  these 
symptoms  are  almost  conclusive  that  the  dropsy  is  dependent 
on  liver-disease,  and  on  cirrhosis  especially.  Peritoneal  dropsy, 
arising  from  subacute  or  chronic  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum, 
is  very  much  less  frequent  than  hepatic  dropsy  in  the  old,  and  is 
usually  accompanied  with  severe  griping  pains,  and  more  or  less 
tenderness  all  over  the  abdomen,  which  is  not  the  case  in  dropsy 
from  disease  of  the  liver — not,  at  least,  till  the  peritoneal  cavity 
becomes  greatly  distended. 

Treatment. — If  the  above  account  of  the  disease  be  correct,  it  is 
obvious  that  in  nearly  all  cases  occurring  in  old  people,  the  period 
has  passed  when  topical  bleeding,  mercurialisation,  counter-irrita- 
tion, the  abandonment  of  pernicious  habits,  and  the  frequent 
employment  of  saline  purgatives,  might  have  availed  in  retarding 
if  not  cutting  short,  the  progress  of  the  degeneration.  Instead  of 
antiphlogistic  treatment,  it  will  generally  now  be  necessary  to 
have  recourse  to  invigorating  measures,  such  as  are  required  in 
other  diseases  of  a  cachectic  nature.     The  state  of  the  digestive 
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organs  usually  deuiaud  great  attention.  Some  days  the  bowels 
are  much  relaxed,  on  others  confioed,  Ihe  motions  deviating  at  the 
same  time  from  tlieir  natural  colour,  so  that  it  is  incumbent  to 
suit  both  diet  and  medicine  to  the  peculiar  circumstancea  of  each 
case.  Mercury  is  prejudicial,  except  as  a  corrective  or  purgative. 
Occasional  doses  of  the  hydrarg.  c.  creta  may  be  given  with  advau- 
t£^e,  in  exciting  the  liver  to  a  more  healthy  discharge  of  its  func- 
tions, and  improving  the  condition  of  the  secreting  surface  of  the 
iutestines ;  but  the  continued  use  of  mercury,  so  as  to  affect  the 
mouth,  roust  be  carefully  avoided.  The  like  may  be  said  of  iodine, 
a  medicine  whicli  is  extensively  employed  in  Uiis  disease,  both  as 
a  Boibefacient  and  diuretic.  It  cannot  be  long  persevered  in 
without  adding  to  existing  irritation ;  though  at  first  it  may 
improve  the  appetite,  it  at  length  impairs  it.  Once  jaundice  and 
dropsy  have  appeared,  the  case  is  one  of  the  most  serious  we  are 
called  upon  to  treat,  Jlost  of  the  great  functions  of  life  are  now 
implicated,  and  though  for  a  time  we  may  stay  the  onyard  march 
of  the  disease,  the  luihappy  patient  sooner  or  lat«r  falls  into  a 
pitiable  plight.  Confiuement  to  bed  is  now  almost  inevitable. 
Debility  and  emaciation  rapidly  increase ;  and  unless  the  effusion 
be  arrested,  the  abdomen  perceptibly  enlarges  from  week  to  week, 
the  appetite  fails,  occasional  fits  of  vomiting  occur,  and  the  patient 
sinks.  These  consequences  can  only  be  averted  or  mitigated 
by  stimulating  the  skin  and  kidneys  to  a  vigorous  discliarge 
of  their  functions,  by  the  daily  exhibition  of  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic  medicines,  and  by  the  occasional  use,  two  or  three  times 
a  week,  of  cathartics,  or,  where  the  patient  bears  them,  drastic 
pui:gative3.  The  latter  drain  off  immense  quantities  of  fluid, 
stimulate  the  absorbents,  and  are  particularly  serviceable  in 
relieving  the  portal  system.  The  compound  powder  of  jalap  not 
only  acts  powerfully  on  the  iatestiual  mucous  surface,  but  also  on 
the  kidneys,  increasing  the  flow  of  urine,  and  aiding  the  operation 
of  the  diuretic  in  use.  Tlie  infusion  of  taraxacum  with  the 
atetate  of  potash  and  the  compound  spirit  of  juuiijer,  or  ihe  sweet 
spirit  of  nitre,  is  as  good  a  diuretic  mixtui-e  as  any  that  can  be 
prescribed  in  iJiis  disease.  The  taraxacum  acts  beneficially  in 
promoting  the  secretion  and  expulsion  of  bile  from  the  debilitated 
and  damaged  organ,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  valuable 
lUuretic.     But  of  this  clasE  of  medicine,  and  in  this  disease  espe- 
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cially,  there  is  no  combinatiou  that  proves  more  generally  service- 
able than  a  pill  composed  of  two  or  three  grains  of  blue  pill,  one 
of  digitalis,  and  one  of  squills,  given  every  night  at  bed-time — ^the 
above  mixture  or  some  similar  diuretic  mixture  being  administered 
during  the  day.  This  is  now  an  old  remedy  in  dropsical  afTections, 
and  one  of  the  few  that  maintains  its  character  with  the  profession. 
In  giving  it,  care  should  be  taken  to  modify  the  amount  of  the 
ingredients  so  as  to  suit  the  stomach,  and  the  mouth  must  be 
watched  lest  it  become  affected.  So  essential  is  it  to  the  well- 
being  and  comfort  of  the  patient  to  preserve  the  digestive  organs 
intact,  that  no  medicine,  however  valuable  as  a  diaphoretic,  diuretic, 
tonic,  or  aperient,  should  be  administered  if  it  impairs  the  appetite 
or  appears  to  weaken  the  powers  of  the  stomach.  And  thus  the 
food  should  be  of  the  plainest  and  wholesomest  kind,  (gene- 
rally soups,  however  carefully  prepared,  disagree,  except  in  small 
quantity.  A  little  roast  mutton  or  fowl  sits  easier  on  the  stomach 
than  most  other  kinds  of  animal  food,  and  is  relished  where  jellies, 
beef-tea,  and  turtle-soup  are  rejected.  To  obviate  the  evil  conse- 
quences of  the  absence  of  a  due  proportion  of  healthy  bile  on 
digestion  and  assimilation,  pure  inspissated  bile  may  be  given 
two  or  three  hours  after  each  meal.  The  victims  of  this  disease 
derive  much  comfort  from  tepid  sponging,  a  flannel  belt  round  the 
abdomen,  and  the  use  of  flannel  garments  all  over  the  body.  In 
some  cases  not  too  far  advanced,  the  vapour,  if  not  the  Turkish 
bath,  will  be  serviceable.  Along  with  the  means  already  advised, 
some  benefit  may  occasionally  be  obtained  by  the  use  of  gently 
stimulating  liniments  to  the  hepatic  region.  Friction  with  the 
iodide  of  lead  ointment,  and  the  application  of  the  compound 
tincture  of  iodine,  have  also  been  recommended.  Opiates  are 
often  imperatively  demanded,  wakefulness  being  a  common  and 
distressing  accompaniment.  When  every  means  fail  in  removing 
the  abdominal  effusion,  it  becomes  a  question  whether  recourse 
should  not  be  had  to  tapping  the  abdomen.  This  question  should 
be  decided  with  strict  regard  to  the  amount  of  distress  and  vital 
power  still  remdning.  Very  generally  the  operation  is  delayed 
too  long,  and  but  hastens  instead  of  retards  the  fatal  issue. 

Ascites  Venosus. — This  is  perhaps  the  most  convenient  place 
to  notice  a  form  of  abdom  osv  which  has  been  described  bv 
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Canstatt ,•  Scli6nleiii,f  and  other  Germau  writere,  aud  after  theui 
by  Ur  Day.i  as  almost  exclusively  a  disease  of  advanced  life,  appa- 
rently of  arthritic  origin,  and  dependent  ou  passive  congestion  of 
the  portal  system.  It  ia  the  Ascites  i-ewcwi*  s.  periodicus  of  the 
tirst-natned  authors.  The  following  is  Dr  Day's  abridgments  of 
Canstatt's  account  of  the  disease,  which  I  prefer  extracting,  as  I 
confess  not  to  be  familiar  with  the  symptoms  characterising  it, 
or  of  its  history  as  given  by  these  pathologists  : — 

"  The  disease  attacks  almost  exclusively"  (Canstatt  says  solely), 
"persons  between  sixty  and  seventy  years  of  age,  who  have  suffered 
in  earlier  life  from  gout  or  hieraoiThoids,  but  who  no  longer  have 
attacks  of  acute  gout  or  hEemoirhoidal  discharges  t«  carry  off  the 
iiuUeries  morbi  from  the  system.  The  genei-al  reaction  which  was 
previously  capable  of  throwing  off  this  matter  ia,  however,  now 
wanting;  and  we  can  trace  its  feeble  remains  in  slight  febrile 
reaction,  and  in  irritation,  and  perhaps  a  slight  eruption  of 
the  skin. 

•'  The  stagnant  and  loaded  state  of  the  portal  circulation,  com- 
bined with  the  absence  of  sufficient  reaction  to  eliminate  the 
peccant  matter,  gives  rise  in  course  of  time  to  dropsical  effusions, 
which  usually  make  their  appearance  in  the  generative  organs, 
buttocks,  and  thighs,  before  we  can  observe  any  oedema  of  the 
ajikles.  The  urine  becomes  scanty,  depositing  a  copious  sediment 
of  pink  urates.  Abdominal  swelling  is  now  perceptible,  but  at 
first  is  not  constant.  After  existing  for  a  few  days,  there  is  per- 
haps an  increased  action  of  the  kidneys  and  skin,  causing  it  to 
lessen  or  disappear  for  a  short  time.  It  soon,  however,  becomes 
temporarily  persistent ;  that  is  to  say,  it  lasts  for  a  space  of  time 
varying  from  six  or  eight  days  to  three  or  four  weeks,  or  longer, 
when  it  usually  disappears  simultaneously  with  the  occurrence  of 
an  abundant  perspiration  and  a  copious  sediment  in  the  urine, 
'llie  patient  feels  better — well,  perhaps,  for  a  time ;  but  the  attacks 
recur  with  almost  unfailing  certainty,  and  gradually  become  more 


■  Div  Knokliciten  dee  hoberen  Alten  ddiI  irlie  Heilnng  duscrtellt,  pp.  3IT, 
316 ;  aDd  Brit,  and  For.  Ued.  Rel.  fol.  iTii.  p.  117. 

T  Allgemeine  uad  ipecielle  Pftthologie  uod  Tbera]iie,  Tot.  iii.  p.  'JSIO. 

\  Od  the  Duease*  or  Ailt»nc«d  Life.  p.  221. 

\  Th«  origioal  Irimdalion  mav  be  aeen  ic  Bril.  and  Fur,  U«l.  Kc.  to),  ivij. 
pp.  116,117. 
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and  more  aggravated,  till  at  length  there  is  confirmed  ascites.  This 
condition  of  the  portal  system  often  gives  rise  also  to  structural 
changes,  which  take  a  share  in  the  production  of  the  dropsy. 

"This  form  of  dropsy  is  apparently  nothing  more  than  an 
anomalous  form  of  gout,  developed  partly  in  consequence  of  senile 
debility"  (sic  in  origino),  "partly  by  external  depressing  influences, 
as  deficient  nourishment,  exposure  to  cold  and  wet,  excessive 
grief  or  anxiety,  great  loss  of  blood,  &c. 

"  The  disease  usually  runs  a  very  chronic  course ;  and  although, 
by  judicious  treatment,  we  can  often  greatly  prolong  the  intervals 
between  the  attacks,  we  can  seldom  hope  to  effect  a  perfect 
cure.  The  appearance  of  a  hsemorrhoidal  discharge  is  a  highly 
favourable  symptom,  and  the  more  perfect  the  crises  by  the  skin 
and  kidneys  are,  the  longer  succeeding  intermission  we  may 
hope  for." 

In  the  treatment,  Canstatt  recommends  leeches  to  the  anus, 
hypochondrium,  and  hypogastrium,  and  cupping  along  the  spine  ; 
also  small  doses  of  chelidonia  and  aloes,  with  the  view  of  exciting 
a  hsemorrhoidal  flux.  To  remove  the  efiusion,  cathartics  should 
be  administered  two  or  three  times  a-week  in  conjunction  with 
diuretics  and  diaphoretics.  In  the  arthritic  form,  he  says,  drastic 
purges  are  dangerous.  The  kidneys  and  skin  should  then  be 
acted  on  rather  than  the  bowels.  Sulphureous  preparations, 
Dover's  powder,  acetate  of  soda,  aconitum,  rhododendron,  guaia- 
cum,  and  tincture  of  nicotiana  topically,  are  further  recommended. 
Schonlein's  plan  of  treatment  scarcely  if  at  all  differs  from  that 
pursued  by  Canstatt.  He  recommends  a  pretty  shaip  purgative, 
consisting  of  aloes,  colocynth,  scammony,  and  jalap,  every  fourth 
or  fifth  day,  where  the  patient  has  previously  suffered  from  haemor- 
rhoids, and  in  the  intervals  the  exhibition  of  the  confection  of  senna, 
sulphur,  bitartrate  of  potash,  &c.,  to  keep  the  bowels  slightly 
relaxed.  Care  should  be  taken  not  to  depress  the  system,  and  as 
soon  as  nature,  thus  assisted  by  art,  has  thrown  off  the  morbid 
accumulation,  we  must  attempt  to  give  tone  by  the  use  of  tonics 
and  a  more  nourishing  diet.  With  patients  who  have  previously 
suffered  from  gout,  he  advises  a  different  course,  and,  with  Can- 
statt, recommends  diuretics  and  diaphoretics,  Dover's  powder, 
guaiacum,  acetate  of  ammonia,  sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  sulphureous 
waters  and  sulphureous  baths. 


CHAPTER  III. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  QALL-BL ADDER— ATROPHY  AND  RUPTURE 

—INFLAMMATION— GALL-STONES. 

There  ia  scarcely  a  disease  of  the  gall-<)ladder  wliich  is  met  with 
in  early  or  middle  life  that  ia  perhaps  not  still  more  frequent  in 
advanced  age.  The  various  textures  composing  it  are  liable  to 
inflammation,  the  lining  membrane  more  especially,  and  the  moat 
marked  varieties  of  atrophy,  hypertrophy,  dilatation,  and  con- 
traction, are  alterations  of  form  and  structure  to  which  the  aged  are 
very  peculiarly  subject.  Cancer  of  this  organ  is  almost  exclusively 
a  disease  of  advanced  life,  and  as  a  primary  atfection  is  perhaps 
entirely  limited  to  that  epoch.  The  gall-bladder  is  also  in  old  age 
very  frequently  firmly  tied  down  to  the  liver  and  adjacent  atruc- 
turee  by  old  adhesions,  the  residt  of  re()eated  paitial  inflammation 
of  its  peritoneal  covering,  very  probably,  in  several  instances,  pro- 
pagated from  within,  and  induced  by  the  presence  of  biliary 
calculi — these  concretions  often  co-existing.  With  the  exception 
of  acute  inflammation  and  extensive  dilatation,  these  affections 
occur  without  any  recognisable  signs  or  symptoms  by  which  their 
existence  may  be  determined  during  life. 

Atrophy  and  Rupture. — Atrophy  of  the  gall-bladder  is  Bome- 
timea  carried  to  such  a  degree  that  its  walls  become  diaphanous, 
and  predispose  it  tu  rupture  on  any  sudden,  violent  eflbrt,  two 
instances  of  which  I  have  myself  seen  in  bed-ridden  old  men ;  in 
one  of  whom  the  rupture  happened  in  falling  out  of  bed,  and  in 
the  other  it  seemed  to  be  occasioned  by  the  mere  straining  exer- 
tion of  raising  himself  in  it  Dejith  speedily  ensued  in  both 
infitences  through  the  sui)er%'ention  of  i>eritoniti8.  Xo  ulceration 
exiated.  The  tear  in  the  coats  of  the  atrophied  gall-bladder  was 
extensive  Rupture  has  also  occurred  under  like  circumstances, 
during  the  act  of  vomiting. 
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Inflammation, — Both  croupy  and  catarrhal  inflammation  of  this 
sac  very  often  originate  in  the  duodenum,  from  whence  it  is  pro- 
pagated along  the  common  and  cystic  duct,  or  it  is  occasioned  by 
the  immediate  irritation  of  calculi.  The  inflammation,  when  thus 
situated  in  the  mucous  coat,  escapes  detection;  but  when  the  other 
tunics  participate,  and  the  attack  is  at  aU  severe,  along  with  more 
or  less  febiile  movement  there  is  pain  in  the  r^on  of  the  gall- 
bladder aggravated  by  pressure,  and  usually  jaundice,  the  existence 
or  non-existence  of  which,  as  well  as  its  degree,  must  however 
depend  on  whether  there  is  any  obstruction  to  the  natural  flow  of 
the  bile,  and  the  extent  of  such  obstruction  if  any.  But  the 
diagnostic  symptom,  when  present,  is  the  appearance  of  a  pyri- 
form  tender  tumour  in  the  site  of  the  gall-bladder,  below  the 
margin  of  the  eleventh  rib.  On  two  or  three  occasions  I  had  a 
man  sLxty  years  of  age  under  my  care  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  who 
was  admitted  into  the  infirmary  with  pain  in  this  r^on  of  the 
liver,  slight  bilious  tinge  of  the  countenance,  high-coloured  urine, 
and  vesicular  bronchitis  to  which  he  was  liable.  On  each  of  these 
occasions  the  distention  of  the  gall-bladder  was  such,  after  a  few 
days,  that  it  projected  beyond  the  edge  of  the  liver,  where  it 
formed  a  weU  defined,  pear-shaped,  moveable  tumour  of  the  size 
of  a  hen's  egg,  wliich  gradually  disappeared  after  free  purging  by 
colocynth  and  calomel  and  repeated  leeching.  This  man  died  in 
one  of  his  attacks  of  bronchitis  without  the  gall-bladder  at  the 
time  being  affected,  when  on  post-mortem  examination  both  it  and 
the  cystic  duct  were  found  much  thickened — the  latter  so  much 
so  that  it  was  partly  strictured  throughout  its  whole  course. 
Andral,  in  his  Clinique  Medicale,  a  mine  of  valuable  information 
on  almost  every  subject  of  practical  medicine,  and  Dr  Budd,  in 
his  work  on  the  diseases  of  the  liver,  have  alluded  to  analogous 
cases. 

Gall-Stones. — Biliaiy  calculi  are  very  common  in  the  aged  of 
both  sexes.  M.  Fauconeau-Dufresne,*  as  quoted  by  M.  Durand- 
Fardel,  found  in  90  cases,  the  maximum  presented  in  males  of 
between  seventy  and  eighty  years  of  age,  and  in  females  between 
the  age  of  fifty  and  sixty.  In  corpulent  old  females  their  absence 
is  the  exception ;  yet  it  seems,  according  to  M.  Beau  and  M.  Durand- 

•  Sur  U  Bile  ot  scs  Maladies.     1848. 
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Fardel,  that  hepatic  colic  is  extremely  rare  at  tliu  Salp&triSre, 
chiefly  occupied  by  old  women.  They  however  sufler  from 
obscure  pains  in  the  region  of  the  liver  attributable  to  the  presence 
of  gall-stones,  which  may  exist  in  any  part  of  the  biliary  appa- 
ratus, in  the  ducts  or  wherever  the  bile  has  access.  The  gall- 
bladder itself  is  however  their  most  frequent  seat.  Accumulating 
with  the  advance  of  years,  they  sometimes  occupy  it  in  great 
nambera.  A  wine-gliLssful  lias  occasionally  been  found,  and  half 
that  quantity  is  not  uncomnion.  More  than  a  thousand  have  been 
counted.  The  smaller  the  calculi  the  more  numerous  they  gene- 
rally are.  Sometimes  two  or  three  of  large  size  almost  entirely 
fill  the  gall-bladder,  leaving  but  little  room  for  its  natural  con- 
tents. I  have  seen  it  occupied  with  one  the  size  of  a  pigeon's 
^g;  and  iu  the  ease  of  a  late  Deputy  Inspector-General  of  Hospi- 
tals, one  of  that  bulk  had  worked  its  way  through  the  ulcerated 
structures  into  the  intestines,  causing  death.  They  generally  con- 
sist of  inspissated  bUe,  biliary  resin,  bile  pigment,  fatty  matter,  and 
albumen.  I  lately  met  one  in  an  old  man  which  was  composed 
of  pure  cholestrine.  It  was  of  the  size  and  shape  of  a  nutmeg, 
whitish-gray,  glistening,  crj'stallised,  semi-opaque,  and  beautifully 
speckled  black. 

Causfs. — The  greater  prevalence  of  biliary  calculi  in  the  aged 
has  been  ascribed  to  senile  atony  of  the  gall  bladder,  and  conse- 
quent stagnation  of  bile,  an  analogy  being  supposed  to  exist  in 
this  respect  between  this  receptacle  and  the  urinary  bladder ;  but 
this  explanation  is  too  mechanical  to  be  satisfactoiy  in  either  case. 
No  doubt  the  formation  of  biliary  and  urinary  calculi  may  be  pro- 
moted by  a  stagnant  condition  of  these  respective  secretions ;  but 
it  is  to  derangement  of  the  processes  of  vital  chemistry  we  must 
look  for  the  tnie  cause,  to  a  vitiated  state  of  the  bile  itself,  origi- 
nating in  imperfect  assimilation,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
according  to  Prout,  of  the  oleaginous  principle ;  and  a  sluggish 
action  of  the  loins,  produced  and  aggravated  by  full  diet,  generous 
living,  and  indolence-  Tlie  greater  tendency  of  females  to  these 
concretions,  this  eminent  philosopher  and  distinguished  author 
observes,  arises  in  part  from  their  being  exposed  in  a  greater 
degree  than  males  to  some  of  the  predisposing  as  well  as  exciting 
causes  Just  mentioned. 

Diagnoaui — Si/mptonu  of  Hepatic  Colir.~-So  long  as  they  remain 
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quiescent  in  the  gall-bladder,  or  do  not  obstruct  or  occasion 
inflammatory  irritation  in  any  of  the  gall-ducts,  when  resident 
there,  their  existence  cannot  be  diagnosed.  Immense  numbers 
are  frequently  found  in  the  gall-bladder  without  their  having 
caused  pain,  or  the  least  symptom  of  illness  referable  to  the  liver; 
and  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  derangement  of  the  general  health, 
persistent  chronic  jaimdice,  vomiting  and  emaciation,  without 
pain  of  any  kind,  have  all,  it  is  said,  disappeared  on  the  discharge 
of  biliarj'  calculi. 

There  is  no  pain  more  severe  than  that  produced  by  the  passage 
of  a  gall-stone.     Men  of  the  strongest  nerve  and  fortitude  may 
then  be  seen  wTithing  under  the  excruciating  agony,  seeking  relief 
in  every  possible  position,  their  countenances  pale  and  death-like, 
the  skin  covered  with  a  clammy  moisture,  and  yet,  with  all  this 
suffering,  the  pulse  is  but  little  if  at  all  accelerated.     In  the 
moments  of  comparative  ease,  the  patient  sits  half  bent,  with  the 
body  resting  on  the  knees,  and  the  hand  applied  to  the  stomach 
or  hypochondrium.     Once  an  attack  of  this  kind  has  been  seen, 
there  is  seldom  any  difficulty  ever  afterwards  in  diagnosing  the 
afTection ;  for  though  the  pain  has  its  centre  at  the  epigastrium, 
from  whence  it  radiates  to  the  spine  and  right  hypochondrium, 
and  may  be  confounded  with  spasm  of  the  stomach,  the  urine  is 
usually  of  a  deep-brown  colour,  from  admixture  of  bile  pigment, 
and  either  while  the  pain  is  present,  or  soon  after  it  has  subsided, 
and  the  calculus  has  found  its  way  into  the  duodenum  or  returned 
to  the  gall-bladder,  there  is  more  or  less  jaundica    The  absence 
of  this  symptom,  however,  is  no  proof  that  the  attack  is  not 
dependent  on  gall-stones.     Tlie  obstruction  may  be  incomplete  or 
of  too  short  duration  for  its  production ;  and  if  the  impaction  is 
in  the  cystic  duct,  the  only  effects  it  will  have  on  the  course  of 
the  bile  will  be  the  prevention  of  the  passage  of  that  which  had 
previously  accumulated  in  the  gall-bladder,  from  which  it,  or  the 
colouring  principle,  is  but  slowly  absorbed  into  the  circulation. 
The  bile  secreted  in  the  liver  will  still  find  its  way  to  the  duo- 
denum through  the  hepatic  and  common  duct,  and  jaundice  need 
not  necessarily  ensue.    This  is  exemplified  by  a  remarkable  case 
recorded  by  Abercrombie,  occurring  in  a  lady  aged  sixty,  in  which 
a  calculus  impacted  in  the  common  duct  was  fatal  in  three  days, 
with  symptoms  of  inflammation  and  ileus,  without  jaundice. 
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The  suddemiess  of  the  seizure,  its  extreme  severity,  the  absence 
of  febrile  excitement,  aad  the  quickaess  of  the  pulse,  serve  to 
distinguish  it  from  intlammation  ;  the  pain  also  is  usually,  though 
not  always,  relieved  instead  of  being  aggravated  by  pressure,  as  in 
the  latter  instance  severe  vomiting  is  a  common  symptom;  and 
where,  togetlier  vrith  the  high-coloured  state  of  the  urine,  the  pain 
extends  to  the  lumbar  region,  there  is  often  confessedly  much 
difficulty  in  discriminating  between  an  attack  from  gaU-stones  and 
one  occasioned  by  the  descent  of  a  stone  from  the  kidney.  The 
absence  of  irritability  of  the  bladder,  and  the  possible  passage  of  a 
gall-atone  at  some  former  period,  or  an  attack  of  jaundice,  will 
assist  the  diagnosis,  n'hich  is  usually  soon  established  by  carefully 
■watching  the  symptoms.  When  jaundice  appears,  if  it  does 
appear,  the  true  character  of  the  attack  becomes  obvious. 

Attacks  of  the  kind  described  are  less  frequent  in  advanced  than 
at  other  periods  of  life  ;  and  the  partial  exemption  of  aged  subjects 
has  been  attributed  to  the  same  atony  of  the  gall-bladder  which 
is  presumed  t«  favour  the  formation  of  biliary  calculi.  There  is 
every  reason  to  believe  that  old  people  not  unfrequently  pass  gall- 
stones without  any  pain  whatever,  with  perhaps  slight  nausea  only, 
and  some  of  the  temporary  attacks  of  jaimdice  to  which  they  are 
subject  may  be  justly  attributed  to  the  same  cause  ;  but  on  several 
occasions  cases  have  occurred  to  me  in  which  the  symptoms  were 
of  the  most  intense  character  in  men  very  far  advanced  in  life; 
and  I  remember  one  instance  in  particular,  presenting  in  a  distin- 
guished novelist  then  eighty-four  years  of  age,  who  had  also  " 
repeatedly  suffered  forty  years  previously,  where  1  hardly  think 
it  possible  for  more  severe  symptoms  to  have  shown  themselves, 
during  the  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  the  calculus  was  passing. 

Generally  from  six  to  eight  or  ten  hours  elapse  before  the  cal- 
culus finds  its  way  into  the  duodenum,  and  the  tit  goes  off  as 
suddenly  as  it  appeared.  Occasionally,  however,  several  days  paaa 
before  this  happens ;  and  in  one  instance  occurring  to  Heberden, 
the  pain  continued  nearly  a  month  without  any  intervals  of  ease, 
except  what  were  procured  by  opium.  In  this,  as  in  similar 
cases,  it  seems  more  than  probable,  however,  that  inflammation  of 
the  obstructed  duct  had  resulted.  Some  years  ago  1  attended  the 
mother  of  several  children  who  liad  for  three  or  four  days  laboured 
under  acute  paroxysmal  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  with  sliglit 
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jaundice,  vomiting,  and  extreme  itching  at  the  lower  dorsal  verte- 
brae. Early  on  the  morning  of  the  fourth  day,  when  called  to  her, 
8he  was  supposed  to  be  sinking.  The  pulse  was  now  about  112, 
she  was  slightly  feverish,  and  a  spot  a  little  to  the  right  of  the 
epigastrium  was  so  exquisitely  tender  that  a  minute  examination 
could  not  be  instituted.  Nothing  up  till  then  had  relieved  her. 
A  number  of  leeches  were  now  applied,  and  in  a  few  hours  all 
pain  suddenly  disappeared,  as  if  the  inflamed  duct  had  ceased  to 
grasp  the  calculus,  and  permitted  it  to  pass  through  into  the 
intestine.  This — the  most  desirable  termination — ^is  not  always 
brought  about.  Sometimes  the  calculus  sticks  immoveably  in  the 
duct,  and  causes  death  either  by  the  intensity  of  the  suffering,  the 
severity  of  the  inflammation,  or  by  the  stone  ulcerating  through 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  and  there  producing  inflammation 
of  the  peritoneum.  Ulcerative  destruction  of  the  gall-bladder  or 
biliary  ducts  from  impacted  calculi  is  not,  however,  necessarily 
fatal  Many  cases  are  now  on  record  of  perfect  recovery  after  the 
discharge  of  a  gall-stone  through  the  abdominal  parietes,  or  after 
its  escape  by  stool,  where,  from  the  symptoms  and  size  of  the  con- 
cretion, there  could  be  no  doubt  that  the  inflamed  gall-bladder 
had  given  way,  and  the  ulcerative  process,  limited  by  effusion  of 
lymph,  had  implicated  either  the  duodenum  itself  or  the  colon. 
The  gall-ducts  admit  of  considerable  dilatation,  and  there  is  reason 
to  believe — nay,  it  has  been  demonstrated  hy  post-mortem  examin- 
ation— ^that  very  large  calculi  have  passed  through  them  with- 
out any  breach  of  continuity ;  and  the  most  remarkable  cases  of 
all  kinds  have  generally  occurred  in  persons  above  fifty  years 
of  age. 

Treatment. — In  all  severe  cases,  pain,  vomiting,  and  exhaustion 
are  three  prominent  symptoms,  demanding  immediate  and  earnest 
attention.  Opium  in  full  doses  is  almost  the  only  remedy  that 
relieves  the  first  two  of  these,  and  with  their  suspension  the  faint- 
ness  accompanj'ing  the  attack  soon  subsides  also.  Wlien  vomiting 
is  excessive,  from  one  to  two  grains  of  solid  opium  should  be  given, 
with  double  the  quantity  of  calomel,  the  latter  being  exhibited  to 
promote  the  action  of  the  bowels  and  counteract  the  constipating 
effect  of  the  former.  The  opium  should  be  repeated,  with  or  with- 
out the  calomel,  in  a  few  hours,  if  necessary ;  and  if  the  symptoms 
still  require  opium,  the  calomel  ought  to  be  omitted,  as  on  no 
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account  ehouM  the  i>atieiit  be  iiut  uiidei'  tlie  influeuce  of  mercury 
for  a  simple  attack  of  gall-stones.  Tlie  iiilialatioii  of  clilorofomi, 
in  sufiicieiit  amount  to  abate  pain  but  not  to  destroy  all  sensa- 
tion, will  be  found  most  valuable,  and  may  obviate  the  necessity  of 
repeating  the  opium  or  giving  it  in  excessive  doses.  An  objection 
to  it,  however,  in  these  and  like  cases,  is  its  tendency  to  cause 
voniiting  when  continued  a  length  of  time,  or  too  frequently  used 
Along  with  these  remedies,  brandy  and  other  stiniuli  must  be 
given  whenever  signs  of  exhaustion  show  themselves.  Many  aged 
subjects  have  fallen  victims  to  an  attack  for  want  of  sufiicieot 
support,  and  they  always  require  a  certain  amount  of  stimulants 
when  the  paroxysm  is  protracted  or  severe.  If  the  stomach  is  not 
verj-  irritable,  instead  of  solid  opium  an  equivalent  dose  of  the 
tincture  may  be  exhibited  with  more  immediate  relief.  To  this 
half  a  drachm  or  a  drachm  of  the  compound  anlphuric  tether, 
and  ten  or  fifteen  minims  of  chloric  ffither,  may  be  added  with 
advantage.  The  wann  bath,  laxative  enemata,  and  tobacco  injec- 
tions have  Ijeen  recommended,  with  the  view  of  facilitating  the 
passage  of  the  calculus.  Tlie  latter  are  most  dangerous,  and  ought 
never  to  be  given  in  aged  subjects.  Emetics  have  also  been 
advised,  but  they  are  ne-arly  as  dangerous  as  tobacco.  Instances 
are  not  wanting  where  they  have  ruptured  tlie  gall-bladder,  which 
it  should  be  remembered  is  unusually  liable  to  atrophy,  and  con- 
sequent weakness,  in  tlie  aged.  Some  relief  may  be  procured  by 
hot  fomentations,  simple  or  medicated ;  and,  at  all  events,  they 
are  satisfactory  to  the  patient,  who  anxiously  seeks  them.  Ice  has 
been  employed  as  an  anesthetic  with  benefit,  and  has  been 
strongly  recommended  by  Bricheteau,  who  states  that  he  has  seen 
it  speedily  soothe  the  most  excruciating  pains  under  a  variety  of 
circumstances.  Dr  Prout  has  seen  more  immediate  alleviation 
afforded  by  large  draughts  of  hot  water,  containing  the  caTbonat« 
of  soda  in  solution,  in  the  proportion  of  from  one  to  two  drachms 
of  the  carbonate  to  a  pint  of  water,  than  by  any  other  means.  Th« 
alkali,  he  observes,  counteracts  the  distressing  sjTnptoms  produced 
by  the  acidity  of  the  stomach ;  while  the  hot  water  acts  like  a 
fomentation  to  the  seat  of  pain.  Laudanum  may  be  advan- 
tageously conjoined  with  the  alkaline  solution  after  it  has  been 
once  or  twice  rejected.  In  the  event  of  uiflammatory  symptoms 
appearing,  leeches  should  be  freely  applied  to  the  hypochondrium. 

2  X 
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1  have  already  refeiTeil  to  a  case  iii  which  local   blood-lt^tii^ 
of  signal  service  iu  exi>editiiig  tlie  passage  oT  a  calculus  wlum 
there  seemed  little  doubt  that  the  obstructed  duct  vas  in  a  state 
of  inflammation. 

After  the  concretion  has  found  its  "way  into  the  bowel,  tin 
immediate  necessity  for  further  measures  ceases ;  but  as  coa^ 
pation  usually  lasts  some  days  aftem-ards,  and  the  jaundice  rallut. 
increases,  a  few  doses  of  au  aperient  may  be  advisable.  For  tl*i 
satisfaction  of  the  patient,  it  may  be  e:xpedient  to  examine 
eyacuations  carefully,  to  discover  the  source  of  all  his  suffenn^ 
As  biliary  calculi  are  often  lighter  than  water,  they  may  occa- 
sionally be  seen  floating  on  the  surface ;  but  to  insure  their 
detection,  it  has  been  recommended  that  the  eva<^uations  should 
be  passed  on  a  sieve  and  washed  away.  A  person  that  has  undei- 
gone  the  torture  of  passing  a  gall-stone  will  not  he  deterred  from, 
adopting  any  measure  that  may  discover  the  enemy.  He  shouH 
however,  be  told  that  with  all  care  it  may  escape,  for  the  simpl* 
reason  that  it  may  never  have  reached  the  bowel,  but  may  have 
fallen  back  into  the  gall-bladder,  or  it  may  remain  for  a  long 
time  lodged  in  some  portion  of  the  intestinal  canal  shotild  it  hnve 
reached  it. 

With  the  view  of  dissolving  biliarj-  calculi,  or  preventing  theit 
formation,  a  great  variety  of  drugs  have  been  recommendetL 
Chemists,  finding  them  soluble  in  tethers  and  essential  oils,  havs 
advised  the  internal  exhibition  of  turpentine  and  sulphuric  aether, 
a  mtsture  wliich  at  one  time  was  conceived  to  be  a  specific ;  but 
which,  like  almost  every  other  remedy  formerly  employed  with 
this  object,  has  justly  fallen  into  disuse.  Among  these,  soap  had 
a  high  reputation  for  many  years,  but  its  utter  uselessness  is  now 
acknowledged.  It  would  be  idle  to  mention  other  substances 
whose  fame  has  passed  away.  If  the  formation  of  biliary  calculi 
is  to  be  prevented,  'the  most  likely  means  are,  regular  exercise 
suited  to  the  condition  of  the  patient,  attention  to  the  bowels,  tlie 
use  of  plain  easily  digested  food,  avoiding  as  much  as  possible  fat 
or  fat-maki]ig  substances,  and  the  occasional  exhibition  of  s 
one  of  the  neutml  saline  puigattves,  so  as  to  obviate  the  congestioa; 
and  torpor  of  the  liver  which  often  exist  in  these  cases. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

K^TERUS    SENILIS. 

C'aiiMB  and  PaOtology. — Jauudice,  like  astluua  aud  di'opsy,  is  but 
a  Byinptoni  of  disease  either  organic  or  functionaL  The  immediate 
cause  of  its  most  chai-acteristic  and  prominent  feature  is  the  uob- 
climination  of  the  elements  of  bile  from  the  blood,  or  the  absorp- 
tion of  bile,  or  ratlier  bile-pigment,  into  the  circulation,  and  its 
deposition  by  secretion  or  exudation  into  the  different  tissuea. 
The  remote  causes  are  numerous.  Among  the  most  common  is 
obstmction  in  some  portion  of  the  biliary  apparatus,  whereby  the 
bile  secreted  in  the  liver  is  prevented  following  its  natural  course, 
and  is  either  checked  in  its  progress  towards  the  gall-bladder,  or, 
reaching  that  receptacle,  is  detained  there  by  soibe  inii>ediment 
vital  or  meclianical.  Spnsm  of  the  efferent  ducts,  or  tlie  block- 
ing up  of  them  by  gall-stonea,  is  a  frequent  source  of  this  variety 
of  the  disease ;  so  commonly  do  gall-stones  occasion  it.  that  by 
some  they  have  been  recognised  as  the  sole  cause ;  but  neither 
spasm  nor  impacted  calculi  will  account  for  a  class  of  cases  in 
which  there  is  evidently  no  impediment  to  the  onward  flow  of  the 
bile  into  the  duodenum,  the  motions  being  loaded  with  it  some- 
times in  excess ;  nor  will  it  e:tplain  other  examples  wherein,  on 
post-mortem  examination,  no  bile  is  discovered,  the  gall-bladder 
and  ducts  being  empty  and  colourless,  or,  if  found,  the  most  careful 
inspection  fails  to  detect  any  obstruction  in  any  portion  of  the 
biliary  oigans,  from  the  liver  to  the  termination  of  the  common 
duct  in  the  duodenum.  There  seems  therefore  reason  to  believe, 
as  before  mentioned — and  modem  pathologists  adopt  the  hj'po- 
thesis — that  in  certab  cases  jaundice  arises  from  paralysis  of  the 
bile-prod nciitg  function  of  the  liver,  and  the  consequent  retention 
of  a  portion  of  the  ultimate  constituents  of  that  fluid  in  the 
circulation.     I  aay  a  portion,  for  chemists  have  hitherto  failed  to 
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detect  all  the  elements  of  bile  in  the  blood,  even  in  the  most 
marked  cases  of  jaundice. 

Thus  the  disease  may  either  be  occasioned  by  retention,  or, 
secondly,  by  suppression  of  bile.  A  variety  of  circumstances  may 
combine  to  create  the  first  and  less  obscure  form,  other  than  those 
already  adverted  to,  and  among  these  are  every  description  of 
organic  lesion  of  the  liver ;  tumours  of  various  kinds,  springing 
from  the  neighbouring  structures,  and  acting  mechanicaUy  on  the 
efferent  ducts ;  inflammation  of  these  ductB  themselves,  or  of  the 
gastro-duodenal  mucous  membrane,  which  may  not  only  act  sym- 
pathetically but  mechanically,  in  closing  the  mouth  of  the  common 
duct ;  lastly,  congestion  of  the  liver,  passive  or  active,  with  con- 
sequent biliary  engorgement.  Organic  lesions  of  the  liver  give 
rise  to  the  more  persistent  and  chronic  forms  of  the  disease ;  biliary 
calculi,  and  inflammation  or  irritation  of  the  ducts  or  gastro-duo- 
denal surface,  to  temporary  attacks.  In  the  absence  of  these 
causes,  it  seems  reasonable  to  suppose  similar  temporary  seizures 
result  from  suspension  or  partial  failure  of  the  bile-producing 
function.  Are  not  those  sudden  and  transient  attacks  of  jaundice 
a<">cruing  from  hysteria,  from  fright,  from  anxiety  or  depression  of 
mind,  and  whicli  authors  have  been  accustomed  to  ascribe  to  spasm 
of  the  cystic  or  common  duct,  more  likely  occasioned  by  suppres- 
sion of  the  biliary  secretion,  and  consequent  retention  of  the 
principles  of  the  bile  in  the  blood,  than  from  any  like  cause  ?  The 
analogy  existing  between  this  form  of  jaundice — jaundice  proceed- 
ing from  arrest  of  secretion — and  ischuria  renalis,  is  very  striking 
in  more  particulars  than  one ;  but  the  most  remarkable  similarity 
is  in  regard  to  danger  and  the  effects  upon  the  brain,  both  diseases 
being  liable  to  end  m  fatal  coma.  Suppression  of  urine  is  very 
peculiarly  a  disease  of  advanced  life,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that 
future  observers  will  find  that  suspension  of  the  biliary  secretion 
is  also  more  frequently  a  cause  of  fatal  jaundice  in  the  old,  as  well 
as  of  some  of  their  anomalous  cerebral  affections,  than  is  at  present 
supposed.  What  has  been  described  under  the  appellation  "  senile 
jaundice**  is  in  fact  jaundice  from  organic  changes  in  some  portion 
of  the  biliary  apparatus,  more  generally  of  the  liver  itself,  and  its 
most  common  source  may  therefore  be  set  down  to  cirrhosis, 
hydatids,  cancer,  and  congestion,  with  nutmeg  degeneration. 

Symptarm. — The  symptoms  of  this  disease  are  so  well-marked, 


and  vuiy  so  little  from  what  is  observed  io  youth  aod  manhood, 
that'it  aeenis  uiinect^asary  to  dwell  on  them.  Itching  of  the  akin, 
sometimes  exceedingly  annoyiug,  especially  in  young  or  middle- 
aged  females,  seldom  occurs  in  old  people.  Nor  is  the  disease  so 
olit«n  accompanied  with  that  extreme  degree  of  nausea  and  lassitude 
which  is  usual  in  earlier  epochs.  Nevertheless,  jaundice  in  the  aged 
is  a  much  more  important  disease  than  in  the  young,  more  obscure 
in  its  origiUj  tedious  in  its  progress,  and  uncertain  in  its  issue. 

Difftrential  &r  Special  Diatjnosia. — Whether  as  regards  the 
treatment  or  prognosis,  the  differential  diagnosis  is  all-important. 
Each  case  is  a  study  in  itself;  and  partly  from  blunted  sensibility 
and  the  frequent  co-e-xistence  of  old-standing  structural  changes  or 
functional  disorders,  immediately  or  more  or  leas  remotely  connected 
with  the  disease,  the  desirable  information  ia  not  so  easily  attained 
as  might  be  imagined.  Dr  Havley,  iu  his  recent  work  on  Jaundice, 
states  that  jaundice  from  suppressiou  and  jaundice  from  obstruc- 
tion may  be  distinguished  from  eaoti  other  by  analysing  the  urine, 
which  he  finds  coutains  different  morbid  products,  according  to 
the  particular  form  of  the  disease.  In  jaundice  from  suppression 
it  contains  only  those  biliary  ingredients  which  exist  preformed  in 
the  blood  ;  in  jaundice  from  obstniction,  on  the  othet  hand,  it  con- 
tains, in  addition  to  these,  the  materials  generated  ia  the  liver 
itself,  and  which  liave  been  reabsorbed  into  the  circulation  from 
the  distended  gall-bladder  and  ducts.  The  mode  of  attack,  its 
duration,  the  absence  or  presence  of  febrile  symptoms,  the  appear- 
ance of  the  evacuations,  whether  they  indicate  partial  or  complete 
obstruction  to  the  flow  of  bile  into  the  intestines,  or,  on  the  contrary, 
an  exceaa  and  super-secretion  of  that  fluid — these  are  importaut 
elements  in  forming  a  just  estimate  of  the  nature  of  the  case. 
When  jaundice  occurs  immediately  after  a  feast,  and  is  accom- 
panied with  ilistress  at  the  epigastrium,  it  proceeds  from  gastric 
irritation  acting  sympathetically  on  the  liver  in  assisting  ur 
augmenting  the  biliary  secretion.  In  the  latter  case,  commonly 
known  as  a  bUitnts  aUark,  the  symi'toms  are  so  characteristic  thai 
tliere  can  scarcely  be  any  mistake  regarding  them.  If,  under 
circumstances  of  unnsiml  indulgence,  or  of  indulgence  beyond  tho 
enfeebled  powers  of  the  stomach,  there  are  superadded  thirst,  a 
ilesire  for  cold  lii^uids,  tenderness  in  the  epigastrium,  with  or 
without  febrile  niovement,  the  affection  of  the  niucous  membrane 
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has  passed  the  limit  of  simple  iiTitation,  and  the  active  cougestion 
or  inflammation  having  very  probably  been  propagated  to  the 
lining  of  the  duodenum,  and  from  thence  into  the  common  duct,  has 
ultimately,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  involved  the  hepatic  and 
smaller  ducts,  if  it  has  not  penetrated  to  the  acini  of  the  liver  so  as 
to  obstruct  the  ducts  and  impair  the  function  of  the  liver  itsel£ 

This  form  of  jaundice,  the  result  of  inflammation  of  the  bile- 
ducts,  is  far  from  rare  in  elderly  subjects,  and  is  not  neoesaarily 
accompanied  with  pain  even  on  pressure,  which,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  textures  engaged,  is  somewhat  remarkable ;  bat  it  is 
usually  attended  with  considerable  general  oppression  and  a  sense 
of  fulness  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  with  eructations  and  sickness 
at  stomack  The  attack  is  generally  preceded  for  a  day  or  two  by 
gastric  disorder,  then  by  some  heat  of  skin  and  acceleration  of  the 
pulse,  during  which  the  icteric  phenomena  appear.  If  all  goes  on 
well,  the  febrile  symptoms  subside  in  three  or  four  days,  and  in  a 
week  afterwards  the  patient  is  convalescent ;  but,  slight  as  the 
attack  may  appear  to  be,  jaundice  from  inflammation  of  the  gall- 
bladder or  biliar}'  ducts  is  full  of  peril  in  the  aged,  and  cases  have 
l)een  recorded  by  jM.  Boudet  and  others,*  in  which  it  terminated 
fatally  in  thirty-six  hours  and  less,  by  the  severity  of  the  accom- 
panying symptoms  or  by  the  supervention  of  coma  through  the 
circulation  of  the  biliary  elements  in  the  blood.  In  most  fatal 
cases  of  inflammatory  jaimdice,  calculi  have  been  found  in  the 
gall-bladder,  or  impacted  in  some  one  of  the  biliary  ducts. 

Of  jaundice  produced  by  the  transit  of  a  gall-stone,  I  have 
already  s]^oken  in  the  precedmg  chapter.  It  seems  only  necessary 
here  to  remind  the  piactitioner  that  calculi  frequently  appear  to 
escape  into  the  duodenum  with  little  inconvenience  in  the  aged, 
with  perhaps  temporary  jaundice  only.  Suddenness  of  seizure, 
acute  pain  without  febrile  disturbance,  subsiding  rapidly  or  as 
suddenly  as  it  appeared,  and  followed  by  the  characteristic  colour 
of  the  skin  and  urine,  are  the  most  certain  signs  of  this  form  of 
the  disease ;  but  jaundice  from  this  cause,  of  a  more  chronic  nature, 
lasting  many  months,  has  been  known  wholly  to  disappear  on  the 
evacuation  of  gall-stones,  although  their  existence  could  only  be 


^  Bull,  (le  la  Hoc.  Anaf..  12  ann^e,  pp.  130,  162-3;  and  Dich  de  Med.,  en  xxx 
tomes,  tome  v.  p.  284. 
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sumiistid.  Jauudice  occasioned  by  structui'al  uhaiiges  Id  tbe  liver, 
iir  adjacent  aud  connected  viscera,  is  usually,  for  a  longer  or  shorter 
period,  preceded  by  general  ill  health  and  functional  disturbance 
uf  the  organ  or  oi^ans  affected.  Jaundice  is  often  in  theae  cases  a 
late  symptom,  frequently  not  appearing,  if  appearing  at  all,  till  the 
evidence  of  extensive  mischief  is  complete.  It  is  sometimes  the 
forerunner  of  a  rapid  tennination  of  the  disease  inducing  it.  Once 
it  presents  ilaelf,  it  usually  continues  to  the  end,  but  now  and  then 
it  disappears  for  a  time,  to  return  again  at  uncertain  intervals. 
Some  curious  examples  of  this  kind  have  fallen  under  my  obaei-va- 
tion.  What  is  known  as  black  or  ffrecn  jaundice,  ia  usually  a  con- 
sequence of  organic  disease,  and  the  most  marked  cases  occur  in 
scirrhous  or  fungoid  cancer  of  the  liver.  Hence  the  unfavourable 
prognosis,  professional  and  non-professional,  of  this  kind  of  jaundice. 

Treatnuni. — The  treatment  of  jaundice  occasioned  by  gall-stones 
has  already  been  disposed  of  in  the  preceding  cliapter.  When  the 
disease  is  occasioned  by  a  surfeit,  the  efforts  of  nature  may  pro- 
perly be  aided  by  the  administration  of  purgatives,  due  restriction 
in  diet  being  at  tbe  same  time  enforced-  Should  febrile  symptoms 
appear,  whether  accompanied  or  otherwise  by  pain  in  the  region 
of  the  liver  or  at  the  scrobicuUs  cordis,  indicative  of  inflammatory 
action  in  the  gastro-duodeual  mucous  surface,  or  in  the  biie-ducts. 
leeclies,  as  a  general  rule,  should  be  applied,  the  number  being 
i-egulated  by  the  severity  of  the  symptoms,  the  state  of  the  pulse, 
and  the  general  condition  of  the  patient.  Vomiting,  if  it  occure, 
must  be  allayed  by  the  usual  meana  A  full  dose  of  calomel  may 
he  given,  and  purgative  enemata  emjiloyed,  so  long  aa  the  stomach 
continues  irritable.  Attacks  of  this  kind  are  frequently  tedious 
and  troublesome  ;  but  where  there  is  no  vomiting,  and  the  bowel* 
can  be  acted  on  by  calomel  and  colocynth,  and  the  inllaujiuatory 
symptoms  do  not  run  high,  it  b  often  surjirising  how  soon  they 
yield,  even  in  very  old  people.  Dr  Harlcy  sijccialiy  recommends 
the  employment  of  benzoic  acid  in  jaundice  from  supprossiou,  and 
inspissated  bile  in  that  arising  from  obstruction.  The  bile  should 
he  given  at  the  end  of  stomachical  digestion. 

Kespccting  the  treatment  of  jaundice  dependent  on  organic 
disease  of  the  liver,  I  have  nothing  to  add  to  what  was  suid  in  con- 
sidering that  subject.  The  jaundice  is  then  a  matter  of  secondary 
importance;  it  complicates  the  caae,  but  other  Nyiii['t"™s  are  gene- 
rally more  ui^ent,  and  demand  all  nttcutiun, 
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CHAPTER    I. 

DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDNEYS— CONGESTION— ACUTE  AND 

CHRONIC  INFLAMMATION. 

Among  the  many  diseases  and  infirmities  incident  to  old  people, 
there  are  hardly  any  of  greater  frequency,  certainly  none  that 
entail  more  misery,  than  those  belonging  to  the  urinary  oigans. 
Popularly,  they  are  considered  as  almost  inseparably  associated 
Mrith  advanced  life,  and  the  diseases,  whether  functional  or  oi^ganic, 
moi-e  immediately  connected  with  the  bladder  itself,  have  from 
a  remote  period  been  justly  regarded  by  the  profession  as  pecu- 
liarly affecting  the  aged  of  our  sex.  A  false  delicacy,  not  exclu- 
sively confined  to  either  sex,  conceals  many  of  these  diseases 
through  a  long  life,  until,  forced  by  increasing  infirmities,  diflfi- 
culties,  and  dangers,  the  much-needed  assistance  is  at  length 
sought  stealthily  by  some,  and  anxiously  by  all ;  while,  in 
innumerable  instances  of  a  trivial  or  temporary  nature,  the  aid 
of  the  -physician  or  surgeon  is  solicited,  so  that  the  records  of 
hospitals  or  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  afford  no  clue  to 
the  frequency  of  the  minor  and  less  important  affections  of  the 
kidneys  and  bladder. 

These  returns,  however,  confirm  professional  belief,  and  show  in 
a  conclusive  manner  that  beyond  sixty  years  of  age  the  fatal 
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furms,  at  leiist  of  uiinaiy  diseaiies,  are  ciIiit-'Hy  limited  to  tlie  male, 
and  almost  exclusively  aSect  this  sex  iu  extreme  old  age. 

This  proclivity,  it  is  well  known,  is  mainly  due  to  the  more 
complicated  oi^iiisatioii  of  the  bladder  and  urethra  in  the  male. 
The  deep-seated,  wide,  short,  straight  urethra  of  the  female,  serving 
only  as  a  conduit  from  the  bladder,  exempts  it  from  many  acci- 
dents to  which  the  long,  narrow,  superficial,  and  tortuous  male 
urethra  is  exposed  from  youth  oiiwartla.  Stricture  and  other 
diseases  of  the  female  urethra  are  as  rare  as  they  are  common  in 
the  opposite  sex,  and  the  numerous  consequences  arising  there- 
from, implicating  the  bladder,  ureters,  and  kidneys,  are  so  much 
the  less  frequent  Above  all,  however,  the  greater  prevalence 
of  urinary  diseases  in  advanced  age  in  the  male  is  owing  to 
morbid  alterations  in  the  prostate,  aflecting  immediately  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  and  promoting  structural  and  fmictional 
diseases  iu  these  organs. 

Congestion  of  Die  Kidneys. — One  of  the  most  common  appear- 
ances met  on  post-mortem  examination  in  old  people  dying  of 
diseases  remotely  or  wholly  unconnected  with  the  kidneys,  is 
congestion  aflecting  their  structure  solely,  but  more  frequently 
conjointly  with  other  abdominal  organs.  In  the  former  instance, 
it  now  and  then  occni's  as  a  consequence  of  impaired  nervous 
power,  and  accompanies  paralytic  weakness  of  the  lower  limbs ; 
in  the  latter  ease,  it  is  due  to  the  same  causes  promoting  and 
perpetuating  abdominal  venou.s  plethora,  so  common  in  the  aged 
of  both  sexes,  and  is  frequently  the  result  of  an  obvious  mechani- 
cal impediment  in  the  circulation.  It  is  very  generally  met  with 
in  cases  of  emphysema  of  the  lungs,  with  dilatation  of  the  right 
cavities  of  the  heart,  and  greatly  interferes  with  the  action  of 
diuretics — a  moat  useful  class  of  medicines  in  the  bronchial 
attacks  to  which  patients  sufl'ering  under  this  combination  ol 
diseases  are  peculiarly  exposed. 

Diminished  secretion  of  urine,  occasional  transient  attacks  of 
hiematuria  and  albuminuria,  are  the  usual  consequences.  When 
these  symptoms  are  associated  or  alternate,  they  are  liable  to 
occasion  suspicion  of  the  existence  of  granular  degeneration  of 
the  kidney,  and  a  sense  of  weight  or  weariness  in  the  loins  tend» 
to  confirm  this  impression.  The  diagnosis  can  only  be  cleared  up 
by  wntching  thp  prngresw  of  the  case,  and  >iy  rejieated  examina- 
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tioii,  chemical  aud  microscopical,  of  the  iiriiia  The  absence  of 
fibrinous  casts  of  the  tubuli,  and  of  epithelial  fragments  and  oil 
globules,  is  strongly  presumptive  of  the  non-existence  of  Blight's 
disease.  The  bladder  is  also  less  irritable  than  in  albuminuria, 
the  constitutional  symptoms  are  wanting,  and  the  albumen  is 
generally  in  less  quantity  and  less  constantly  present  than  in 
granular  degeneration.  It  is  extremely  satisfactory  to  be  able  to 
assure  one's  self  that  the  kidneys  are  not  thus  affected ;  and  it  is 
important  to  be  aware  of  the  fact,  that  albumen  is  frequently 
present  in  the  urine  of  the  old,  without  organic  changes  in  the 
structure  of  these  organs,  as  a  consequence  of  mere  congestion  or 
functional  derangement. 

AciUe  Nephritis. — ^Acute  idiopathic  inflammation  of  the  kidney, 
comparatively  rare  at  all  periods  of  life,  is  extremely  unfrequent 
in  old  age.  There  has  not  been  a  single  instance  among  the  in- 
pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital  these  twenty-three  years.  When 
acute  inflammation  of  the  kidney  occurs  in  advanced  life,  it  is 
almost,  if  not  invariably,  secondary,  and  produced  by  renal  calculi 
or  gout  Its  occasional  connection  with  gout  is*  unquestionable. 
Instances  of  misplaced  gout  attacking  the  kidney  are  by  no  means 
unfrequent;  and  here,  as  under  other  circumstances,  the  relief 
obtained  by  the  outward  manifestation  of  that  disease  is  remarkable. 
In  the  great  majority  of  cases,  howevey,  in  which  gout  attacks  the 
kidney,  the  inflammation,  if  any,  is  of  a  chronic  kind,  and  the 
nymptoms  are  obscure, — the  most  characteristic  being  deep-seated 
pain  or  uneasiness  in  the  loins,  not  aggravated  by  motion,  though 
occasionally  by  pressure,  and  the  deposit  of  lithates  or  of  pure 
lithic  acid  in  the  urine.  Acute  attacks  are  attended  with  similar 
phenomena,  occasionally  with  haematuria.  The  urine  is  high- 
coloured,  scanty,  sometimes,  though  rarely,  wholly  "feuppressed, 
intensely  acid,  and  speedily  throws  down  lithic  acid  crystals, 
which  are  occasionally  passed  with  it,  having  originally  been 
formed  in  the  kidney  or  deposited  in  the  bladder.  There  is  at 
the  same  time  sickness  at  the  stomach,  frequent  desire  to  make 
water,  pam  or  retraction  of  the  testicle,  and  more  or  less  febrile 
reaction.  It  is  the  association  of  these  symptoms,  however,  with 
the  gouty  diathesis  that  establishes  the  diagnosis  of  arthritic 
nephritis,  and  not  the  symptoms  themselves,  which  are  common 
to  all  forms  of  inflammation  of  the  kidney. 
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PytUlu,  ill  its  acute  aud  primary  form,  is  also  vtry  much  less 
frequent  in  the  olA  Almost  uiiit'ormly  it  is  of  a  chronic,  less 
fi^qneutly  of  a  subacute  cliaracter,  from  the  commeDcement. 
Acute  attacks  ai-e  generally  sudden  aggravations  of  the  more 
obscure  or  chronic  varieties  of  the  diseasii  Like  inflamniatiou  of 
the  substance  of  the  kidney,  it  is  usually  connected  with  gravel 
or  stone,  or  is  secoudary  to  catarrhal  intlammatioii  of  the 
bladder,  constituting  a  most  important  complication  of  this 
common  disease. 

Chronic  Nephrilis. — It  is  not  always  easy  to  detiue  the  limits  of 
acute  and  chronic  ioBanmiation,  more  especially  when  the  oi^au 
aEfected  is  one  of  the  parenchymatous  class ;  but  if  absence  of 
febrile  reaction  and  acute  pain  be  regarded  as  indicating  a  low  or 
chronic  form  of  this  disease,  when  the  kidney  is  attacked,  then 
assuredly,  in  almost  every  instance  met  with  in  advanced  life, 
inflammation,  whether  confined  to  the  kidney  itseli',  or  pelvis  of 
the  kidney,  or  affecting  both  structures  in  common,  presents  a 
chronic  chai'actet  from  its  ouset.  Very  generally  it  is  occasioned 
by  the  lodgment  of  calculi,  to  which  the  kidney  has  in  some  de- 
gree become  inured,  or  is  caused  by  the  initation  produced  by  the 
frequent  formation  and  discharge  of  gravel.  like  acute  nephritis, 
the  chronic  form  of  the  disease  is  thus  usually  secondary.  It  is 
a  not  unfretiuent  concomitant  of  chronic  gout,  a  common  result 
of  pyelitis,  originally  propagated  from  the  bladder,  and  the  last 
link  in  the  chain  of  morbid  actions  dependent  on  prostatic  disease. 

Qouty  Injktmviaiimi — The  Govti/  Kuiney. — Of  the  existence  of 
chronic  gouty  ititlammation  of  the  kidney,  there  seems  no  reason 
to  doubt,  though  it  is  somewhat  questionable  whether  this  organ 
is  ever  the  seat  of  genuine  rheumatic  inflammation.  The  so-called 
gouty  kidtny  ia  chiefly  met  with  in  advanced  life,  though  not 
entirely  confined  to  it,  and  the  appearances  presented  are  occa- 
sionally seen  in  persons  who  have  never  suft'ered  from  that  disease. 
It  is  even  doubtful  whether  they  are  invariably  the  result  of 
inflammation ;  more  probably  they  are  due  in  many  cases  to  an 
abnormal  Dutntiou,  originating  in  irriUitive  action  occasioned  by 
and  accompanying  the  elimination  of  the  products  of  maUassinu- 
lation  circulating  in  the  blood — the  materia  morbi  of  gout  and 
other  diseases.  And  it  is  stUI  more  than  probable  that  the  organic 
<~hange  effected  in  the  kidney,  by  impairing  and  impeding  i)s  depn- 
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rating  function,  is  a  chief  element  in  perpetuating  gouty  attacks, 
or  in  retarding  and  rendering  recovery  fix)m  them  less  perfect 

We  can  only  suspect  the  alteration  in  question  in  the  living — 
we  cannot,  that  I  am  aware  of,  diagnose  it  The  urine  is  oftener 
loaded  with  the  lithates  than  clear ;  -deposits  of  crystallised  pure 
lithic  acid  are  common ;  sometimes  small  quantities  of  albumen 
are  present  With  the  exception  of  these  signs  of  renal  derange- 
ment, the  symptoms  of  kidney-disease  are  as  frequently  absent  as 
present  In  the  dead-house  the  "gouty  kidney"  is  recognised  by 
the  following  characters : — The  whole  organ  is  much  contracted, 
sometimes  reduced  to  half  its  usual  bulk,  firmer  than  natural,  and 
fissured  or  lobulated.  The  capsule  is  opaque,  thickened,  and  here 
and  there  united  by  strong  fibrinous  adhesions  to  the  kidney,  the 
surface  of  which,  when  exposed,  has  a  granular  aspect  The  cor- 
tical substance  is  atrophied,  darker  than  usual,  frequently  of  a 
bluish  leaden  tint,  deepening  towards  the  outer  edge  of  the  cortex. 
The  tubuli  are  healthy.  Occasionally  the  -calices  and  pelvis  are 
sprinkled  with  fine  lithic  acid  sand. 

Abscess  of  the  Kidney, — ^When  renal  abscesses  form  in  old  people, 
they  are  generally  occasioned  by  impacted  calculi  I  once  met 
with  a  scrofulous  abscess  in  the  kidney  of  an  old  man,  who  was 
supposed  to  be  labouring  under  the  remains  of  Walcheren  fever, 
many  many  years  after  tlie  original  attack.  He  had  never  com- 
plained of  pain  in  his  loins  till  a  distinct  fluctuation  was  discovered 
there,  and  there  was  little  or  no  irritability  of  the  bladder,  nor  any 
pus  in  the  urine.  On  post-mortem  examination,  the  left  kidney 
was  found  almost  entirely  destroyed,  and  converted  into  an  abscess 
which  had  found  its  way  into  the  muscles  of  the  back.  Thei'e 
were  no  calculi  either  in  the  bladder  or  kidney,  and  the  opposite 
organ  was  healthy.  Scrofvdous  inflammation  and  abscesses  are 
conmion  enough  in  the  young  of  botli  sexes ;  but  examples  of  the 
kind  referred  to  are  extremely  rare  in  the  aged,  and  for  the  most 
most  part  latent 

The  symptoms  in  clu^onic  abscess  in  the  kidney,  when  the 
disease  appears  in  the  aged,  are  similar  to  those  occurring  at  other 
periods  of  life,  and  chiefly  consist  in  dull  aching  pam  in  the  region 
of  the  kidney,  hectic  fever,  sickness  at  stomach,  and  purulent 
urine. 

A  more  complete  outline  of  the  various  diseases  of  the  kidney 
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iiu't  with  ill  ftdvaiiceil  life  would  embrace  i-euu!  Lolculi,  caucerous 
ilegeueratiou,  and  seroua  cysts,  all  of  which  are  common  at  this 
epoch.  The  latter  are  peculiarly  frequeQt,  but  they  possess  little 
interest  except  to  the  morbid  anatomist,  being  unaccompanied  with 
obvious  vital  pitenomeua. 

I  now  proceed  to  offer  a  few  remarks  on  the  treatment  of  the 
nephritic  complaints  1  have  more  particularly  adverted  to. 

Treatment. — In  acute  inflammation  of  the  kidney  occurring  in 
robust,  wiry,  or  pletlioric  habits,  it  will  be  necessary  to  employ 
local  or  even  general  blood-letting,  whatever  may  be  the  age 
iif  the  patient,  or  precbe  nature  of  the  attack,  while  the  anti- 
phlogistic regimen  must  at  the  same  time  be  enforced.  The 
bowels  should  be  speedily  opened  by  mild  laxatives,  or,  when 
there  is  much  sicknais  of  stomach,  by  a  full  dose  of  calomel  con- 
joined wHth  henbane  and  followed  up  by  large  emollient  enemata. 
When  the  cause  or  causes  continue  to  act,  we  cannot  expect  to 
cut  short  the  inflammation  by  bleeding  or  starvation,  nor  ought 
we  to  be  over-solicitous  iu  the  attejiipt  By  a  too  rigid  adherence 
to  antiphlogistic  measures  we  run  the  hazard  of  lowering  the  con- 
stitutional powers  to  an  undue  extent,  under  circumstances  and 
at  a  period  of  life  when  they  are  not  easily  set  up  again ;  we 
thereby  incur  the  risk  of  jwrmaneutly  injuring  the  system,  without 
the  prospect  of  successfully  contending  with  the  disease.  If,  there- 
fore, from  the  previous  history-  of  the  case,  we  have  reason  to 
suspect  the  presence  of  a  calculus  in  the  kidney,  generally  indi- 
cated by  pre-existing  pain  in  the  loins  of  long  standing ;  occasional 
retching :  numbness,  or  a  dull  pain  in  the  buttock  of  the  side 
aflected,  extending  down  the  fore  part  of  tb©  thigh  ;  pain  or  retj-ac- 
lion  of  the  corresponding  testicle ;  uneasineaa  at  the  neck  of  the 
bladder  or  irritability  of  this  organ ;  hiematuria,  or,  iu  the  absence 
of  this  symptom,  blood-globules;  and  amorphous  or  sandy  de- 
posits in  the  urine, — cupping,  or  a  single  small  bleeding  from  the 
arm,  may  in  the  first  instance  be  advisable ;  its  repetition  is  rarely 
necessary  or  ex[>edient.  In  a  great  number  of  cases,  bleeding 
may  entirely  be  superseded,  and  the  best  effects  obtained  by 
perfect  rest,  laxatives,  the  hip-bath,  tepid  fomentutions,  or  bot 
bran  poultices  to  the  loins,  abstinence,  and  the  judicious  exhi- 
bition of  sedatives  with  colchiciun.  The  treatment  in  not  a  few 
instances  asaimilates  to  that  re4iiired  in  n  "  lit  of  gravel,"  modified 
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by  circumstances.  On  account  of  continued  suffering  from  acute 
pain,  it  may  be  incumbent  to  give  opium  in  repeated  doses,  but, 
as  a  general  rule,  henbane  or  conium  should  be  substituted ;  for 
opium  suspends  the  action  of  the  kidney,  and  nothing  proves 
more  injurious  to  a  secerning  organ  in  a  state  of  irritation  than 
the  suspension  of  its  function  by  therapeutic  interference.  The 
question  of  the  after-treatment  of  these  cases  belongs  to  the 
subject  of  calculous  affections.  In  the  meanwhile  it  may  be 
stated,  that  when  the  urine  is  acid,  potash  or  soda-water  may  be 
given  with  advantage  as  the  ordinar}^  beverage ;  and  when  the 
stomach  is  irritable,  it  is  peculiarly  grateful  iced,  either  alone  or 
with  milk;  a  few  drops  of  diluted  hydrocyanic  acid  may  occa- 
sionally be  added  with  benefit  A  moderate  exhibition  of  diluents 
and  demulcents  may  prove  advantageous;  but  it  requires  little 
sagacity  to  foresee  that  whatever  unduly  determines  to  the  con- 
gested and  irritated  organ  is  as  likely  to  have  an  opposite  effect, 
and  may  suggest  the  necessity  for  caution  before  some  abate- 
ment in  the  symptoms  has  been  perceived. 

When  the  attack  occurs  in  gouty  or  rheumatic  habits,  in  addition 
to  the  measures  above  recommended,  colchicum  should  be  freely 
administered,  and  means  employed  to  invite  the  constitutional 
disease  to  the  extremities.  It  is  more  especially  in  gouty  or 
rheumatic  cases  that  benefit  is  derived  from  alkaline  drinks  and 
warm  batlis. 

In  managing  the  chronic  form  or  foinns  of  nephritis,  it  will 
frequently  be  necessary  to  resort  to  a  tonic  and  restorative  plan 
of  treatment  The  general  health  is  usually  much  impaired  in 
these  cases :  the  majority  are  associated  with  old  calculous  or 
vesical  affections,  and  not  a  few,  less  complicated,  are  entirely 
beyond  remedial  means  long  before  they  come  under  obser- 
vation. The  condition  of  the  urine  as  to  alkalescence  or  acidity 
affords  an  important  indication,  which  must  not  be  overlooked. 
It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  general  principle,  that  where  the  urine 
is  alkaline  the  diet  should  be  generous,  and  a  moderate  allowance 
of  wine  permitted.  Bitter  infusions,  with  the  mineral  acids,  may 
then  be  administered  with  benefit ;  as,  on  the  other  hand,  alkalies 
will  prove  valuable  where  the  urine  is  intensely  acid,  particularly 
in  those  cases  in  which  the  lithates  are  abimdantly  deposited 
Various  symptoms  require  special  attention.     Anodyne  liniments. 
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a  belladonna  plaster,  warm  baths,  and  warm  epitlieius  occasionally 
relieve  the  gnawing  uneasiness  so  often  complained  of  in  the 
r^on  of  the  kidneys.  The  feeling  of  weakness  across  the  loins, 
not  less  constant  and  troublesome,  is  sometimes  greatly  benefited 
by  friction  with  a  hair-glove,  or  the  application  of  a  Burgundy 
pitch  plaster.  Irritability  of  the  bladder,  generally  a  most  annoy- 
ing accompaniment,  may  be  alleviated  by  small  doses  of  laudanum, 
or  the  liquor  opii  sedativus,  conjoined  with  the  tonic  and  alkaline 
or  acidulated  mixture  prescribed.  In  gouty  subjects,  recourse 
must  be  had  to  alterative  doses  of  the  wine  or  compound  tincture 
of  colchicum.  Occasionally  quiet  nights  may  be  procured  by  a 
pill  composed  of  half  a  grain  or  a  grain  of  the  acetous  extract  of 
colchicum  conjoined  with  two  or  three  grains  of  henbane.  The 
Bath  water  and  other  mineral  springs,  famous  in  arthritic  com- 
plaints, are  sometimes  resorted  to  in  this  variety  of  the  disease 
with  great  benefit  Should  the  mine  be  purulent,  and  we  have 
reason  to  suspect  the  co-existence  of  pyelitis,  small  doses  of  tur- 
pentine, or  balsam  of  copaiba,  alone  or  conjoined,  are  highly 
serviceable  in  moderating  the  discharge.  The  tincture  of  the 
muriate  of  iron  is  here  also  a  valuable  medicine.  In  these  cases 
the  strength  requires  to  be  sustained  by  a  rich  nutritious  diet 
and  wine  in  moderation,  the  effects  of  which,  however,  should 
be  watched.  Warm  clothing  is  of  the  last  importance  in  all 
diseases  of  the  kidneys. 
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chaptp:r  II. 

ALBUMINOUS  URINE—ALBUMINURIA— MORBUS  BRIGHTII— 
NEPHRIA,  OR  GRANULAR  DEGENERATION  OF  THE 
KIDNEYS. 

It  has  been  clearly  ascertained,  and  is  now  perhaps  universally 
admitted,  that  albumen  occasionally  exists  in  the  urine  without 
any  appreciable  lesion  of  the  kidneys ;  not  merely  temporarily, 
but  with  more  or  less  persistence,  and  in  greater  or  less  quantity. 
The  importance  of  this  fact  can  only  be  fully  estimated  by  those 
who  may  remember,  that  after  the  great  discovery  of  Dr  Bright  of 
the  frequent  connection  of  dropsy  and  albuminous  urine,  with  a 
peculiar  degeneration  of  these  organs — a  discover}'^  first  announced 
in  his  "  Reports  of  Medical  Cases,"  published  in  1827, — ^the  pre- 
sence of  that  proximate  principle  in  the  urine  was  too  generally 
regarded,  in  this  country  at  least,  as  indicating  structural  change 
in  the  kidneys.  There  is  scarcely  an  acute  or  chronic  disease, 
however,  which  may  not  at  one  period  or  other  be  temporarily 
accompanied  with  albuminous  urine  from  mere  functional  disturb- 
ance or  irritation  of  these  emunctories ;  and  I  am  greatly  deceived 
if  an  albimiinous  state  of  the  urine  is  not  much  more  conmion  in 
advanced  life  than  at  any  other  epoch,  independently  of  organic 
lesion  of  the  kidneys.  It  is  not  unfrequently  observed  in  gouty 
and  rheumatic  habits,  especially  during  exacerbations  of  these 
complaints,  in  persistent  functional  disorders  of  the  stomach,  and 
in  depraved  states  of  the  blood,  manifested  by  a  scorbutic  or 
liiEmorrhagic  tendency,  common  enough  in  declining  life.  Per- 
haps its  most  usual  source,  exclusive  of  organic  disease,  is  active 
or  passive  congestion  of  the  kidneys ;  and,  as  remarked  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  we  thus  meet  with  it  in  cardiac  and  pulmonary 
affections,  occasioning  an  impediment  to  the  free  return  of  blood 
from  the  abdomen,  and  affecting  these  organs  in  common  with 
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other  viscera.  The  freq^uency  of  functional  disorder  of  the  kidneys 
from  associated  vesical  and  prostatic  disease  may  also  account  for 
the  temporary  appearance  of  albumen  in  the  urine  in  not  a  few 
instances  in  the  aged  ;  nor  is  it  unlikely  that  these  affections  them- 
selves may  directly  give  rise  to  it,  by  allowing  the  escape  of  the 
serum  of  the  blood  from  some  portion  of  the  irritated  urinary 
tract  The  diagnosis  has  already  been  considered  at  p.  570  in  the 
chapter  referred  to. 

Oranulnr  Degeneralion. — The  habitual  presence  of  albumen  in 
the  urine  is  usually,  however,  the  result  of  granular  degeneration 
of  these  organs.  This  disease  is,  I  am  satisfied,  far  more  frequent 
in  persons  advanced  in  life  than  ia  generally  supposed."  Out 
of  a  large  number  of  cases,  Dr  Christison  appears,  however,  to 
have  met  with  no  more  than  one  instance  in  an  old  man  of 
seventy-nine ;  and  in  74  fatal  cases,  Dr  Bright  found  but  13 
above  fifty,  and  4  only  above  sixty  years  of  age.  Hospitals,  it 
should  be  obsei-ved,  furnish  comparatively  few  examples  in  the 
old,  because  it  ia  then  very  often  latent,  or  only  to  be  discovered 
when  sought  for.  and  the  majority  of  patients  in  these  institutions 
are  young,  or  about  the  meridian  of  life,  labouring  under  unequi- 
vocal diseases,  offering  some  prospect  of  recovery.  It  is  in  work- 
houses or  asylums  allotted  to  the  aged  that  we  chiefly  meet  with 
it  in  advanced  life.  And  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General 
show,  that  though  the  fatality  of  the  disease  is  at  its  maximum 
between  the  thirty-fifth  and  forty-fifth  year,  and  gradually  dimi- 
nishes after  that,  it  is  nevertheless  far  from  an  unfrequeut  cause  of 
death  in  extreme  old  age.  In  17  cases  coming  under  my  observa- 
tion in  Chelsea  Hospital,  in  all  of  which  the  diagnosis  was  verified 
by  post-Tfwrtem  examination,  the  majority  occurred  in  jiersons 
above  sixty  years  of  age.  The  oldest  was  eighty-five  and  the 
yoimgest  fifty-thre&  Males  appear  to  be  above  twice  more 
obnoxious  to  it  than  the  opposite  sex.     My  own  experience  of  it 

•  Dr  Prool  Uiu  obacrTpU,  in  «peakmg  of  il.  '■  Dtgenerftlion  of  living  slnictaroB 
appears  to  be  connected  with  ot  ia  the  renlt  of  gradnal  decay  of  the  ritnl  pro- 
ceaaea  ia  general,  and  paiticntaily  of  the  proceaaea  of  usimilalion ;  it  la  therefore 
the  natural  and  nnivonal  conseqaence  of  age.  Aboat  the  age  of  forty."  ho 
futtliet  remarks.  "  many  caiuea  often  co-operate  with  the  natural  teodeaej  to  . 
degeneration  which  then  begint  to  take  place,  and  thai  lo  induce  or  accelerate  a 
change  in  the  condition  of  orgaoR.  and  particnlariy  of  the  kidneya."  [Stomach 
md  Senal  Disaua.  ■pp.  127.  1111.) 
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is  almost  entirely  confined  to  the  former ;  and  what  I  may  have  to 
say  on  its  clinical  history  refers  exclusively  to  the  male,  though 
the  symptoms  do  not  appear  to  be  influenced  by  sex. 

Causes, — With  scarcely  an  exception,  granular  degeneration  of 
the  kidney  in  advanced  and  declining  life  is  in  the  strictest 
sense  a  chronic  disease.  It  is  subject,  however,  to  exacerbation. 
Originating  in  a  morbid  condition  of  the  blood — ^with  the  precise 
nature  of  which  we  are  still  ignorant,  and  presumed  by  many 
pathologists  to  consist  in  a  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  lining  of 
the  uriniferous  tubes  in  one  form  of  the  disease,  and  a  perverted 
nutrition  or  low  inflammatory  irritation  of  the  intertubular  struc- 
ture in  another — exposure  to  cold,  the  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors, 
and  irregularities  in  diet  are,  singly  or  combined,  its  most  obvious 
exciting  causes.  Gout  predisposes  to  it;  and  in  constitutions 
hereditarily  liable  to  that  disease,  no  cause  seems  so  frequently  to 
give  rise  to  albuminuria  as  extreme  cold.  In  an  instance  of  this 
sort  occurring  in  a  well-kno^n  publisher,  fifty-six  years  of  age, 
whom  I  attended  with  Dr  Bright  and  Dr  Prout,  and  who  was 
afterwards,  on  leaving  London,  under  the  care  of  Dr  Christison  and 
Dr  Begbie  of  Edinburgh,  the  first  symptoms  of  the  renal  affection 
were  distinctly  traced  to  this  cause ;  pains  in  the  lumbar  region, 
with  turbidity  and  diminished  secretion  of  urine,  having  occurred 
immediately  after  dressing  unusually  early  in  a  winter  morning 
when  the  thermometer  was  below  zero. 

Symptoms. — Commencing  insidiously,  and  creeping  on  slowly 
and  silently,  its  origin  is  in  most  cases  involved  in  obscurity; 
instances,  like  the  above,  are  comparatively  rare,  in  which  it 
begins  with  well-marked  renal  symptoms,  such  as  imeasiness  in 
the  loins,  sickness  at  stomach,  and  irritability  of  the  bladder,  with 
or  without  scantiness  or  complete  suppression  of  urine,  hsematuria, 
anasarca,  and  febrile  disturbance.  Very  often  the  aged  sufferer  is 
first  driven  to  seek  relief  for  some  of  the  secondaiy  affections 
produced  by  the  circulation  of  the  urea  in  the  blood,  and  deteriora- 
tion of  this  fluid  through  the  escape  of  its  albuminous  principle. 
Of  these,  the  most  common  are,  dyspepsia,  vertigo,  headache  with 
confusion  of  thought,  dimness  of  sight,  and  drowsiness ;  persistent 
chronic  bronchitis,  obstinate  chronic  rheumatism,  irregularity  of 
the  bowels,  with  colicky  pains  and  flatulent  distension.  If  there 
is  more  frequent  desire  to  make  water  than  usual,  this  symptom 
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haa  so  slowly  appeared  that  tlie  patient  himself  is  inclined  to 
make  light  of  it ;  and  the  atteiidiint,  who  is  not  on  hU  guard,  is 
apt  to  attribute  it  to  aii  enlargement  of  the  prostate.  Tliere  in 
neither  pain  nor  difficulty  in  the  act,  and  the  urine  as  it  flows 
does  not  present  any  notable  change  to  the  patient,  nor  does  it 
ordinarily  deposit  any  sediment  likely  to  attract  an  unpractised 
eye.  Usually  it  is  unnaturally  frothy  and  pale,  sometimes  per- 
fectly clear,  but  more  generally  cloudy  and  opalescent.  It  is 
occasionally  alkaline,  but  oftener  acid  or  neutral.  If  boiled,  it 
first  becomes  cloudy  and  then  throws  down  flakes  of  albumen, 
or  it  coagulates  en  Tttasse  according  to  the  quantity  of  albumen 
present  The  addition  of  a  drop  or  two  of  nitric  acid  to  each  drachm 
of  the  urine  thus  treated  not  unfreqiiently  discovers  albumen 
which  otherwise  does  not  appear,  and  this  addition  is  eBsentiol 
where  the  secretion  13  decidedly  alkaline,  A  microscopic  exami- 
nation of  the  urine  shows  fibrinous  trasts  of  the  tubuli  empty,  or 
containing  granular  matter,  fragments  of  epithelium,  mucus,  and 
occasionally  blood  or  oil-globules.  These  appearances,  together 
with  the  albuminous  state  of  the  urine,  are  quite  pathognomonic 

The  quantity  of  urine  varies,  and  in  this  respect  there  are  two 
distinct  classes  of  cases  as  in  earlier  life,  one  in  which  it  is  de- 
cidedly diminished,  the  other  in  which  it  is  aa  decidedly  increased, 
or  is  of  the  normal  amount  In  the  former  class,  its  specific 
gravity  is  high,  attaining  1021,  1027,  or  even  1033,  and  it  gene- 
rally contains  a  large  quantity  of  albumen ;  in  the  latter,  its 
density  is  habitually  much  lower  than  natural,  sometimes  &lling 
to  1002,  but  ranging  between  1006  and  1010,  while  the  amount 
of  albumen  is  much  less ;  it  is  even  at  times,  in  the  progress  of 
the  disease,  entirely  absent.  The  cases  in  which  the  urine  is 
diminished  in  quantity  and  of  higher  density  than  tlie  healthy 
standard,  are  considerably  less  freqnent  than  those  of  the  opposite 
kind.  According  to  Dr  Johnson* — whose  laboui'a  in  this  portion 
of  practical  and  pathological  medicine  have  greatly  increased  our 
intimate  knowledge  of  the  disease,  and  won  for  him  the  thanks  of 
the  profession — the  first  class  of  cases,  those  in  which  the  urine 
is  diminished  and  its  density  increased,  are  connected  with  what 
is  generally  known  as  the  "  large  white  kidney ;"  those  of  the 
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second  class,  in  which  its  quantity  is  augmented  and  its  specific 
gravity  lower  than  natural,  with  the  "  small  contracted  kidney." 
Both  these,  our  author  maintains,  constitute  two  distinct  forms  of 
the  disease,  which  opinion  the  subsequent  microscopic  researches 
of  Dr  Dickinson*  serve  to  confirm.  The  contracted  kidney  is  the 
variety  most  usually  met  with  in  advanced  life,  and  my  own 
experience  coincides  with  that  of  Dr  Johnson,  as  to  the  fact  that 
in  many  instances  this  form  of  the  disease  proceeds  to  its  extreme 
limit  of  degeneration,  and  at  length  destroys  its  victim  without 
giving  rise  to  dropsy  in  any  form  or  in  any  degree,  while  the  large 
white  kidney  seldom  proves  fatal  without  the  previous  occurrence 
of  dropsy,  usually  one  of  its  most  prominent  and  distressing 
symptoms.  "  In  only  2,  out  of  26  fatal  of  this  kind,  had  dropsy 
been  wanting  at  some  period  of  the  patient's  history;  whereas, 
of  33  fatal  cases  of  contracted  kidney,  there  had  been  dropsy 
in  only  14,  and  in  most  of  these  the  dropsy  was  very  slight  and 

partial."  t 

This  absence  of  dropsy  is  an  extremely  important  feature,  which 
cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the  mind,  as  where  the  disease 
proceeds  slowly  and  silently,  with  little  or  no  irritability  of  the 
bladder,  and  with  only  one  or  more  of  the  secondary  affections 
already  referred  to,  it  is  Gable  to  be  entirely  overlooked.  Frequent 
desire  to  make  water  is  usually,  however,  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  constant  symptoms,  and  generally  increases  as  the  disease 
advances.  This  symptom  is  especially  troublesome  during  the 
night.  There  is  seldom  pain  in  the  loins,  but  weakness  and  cold- 
ness are  often  complained  of.  In  the  most  obscure  cases,  the 
patient  is  sensible  of  failing  health  and  strength ;  he  suffers  from 
thirst,  especially  towards  morning,  when  his  tongue  is  generally 
dry  and  parched ;  the  skin  also  is  almost  uniformly  dry,  rough, 
and  imperspirable,  and  assumes  a  peculiar  pallor,  not  the  straw- 
colour  accompanying  malignant  disease,  but  rather  a  dull  pale  hue 
so  characteristic  in  the  face  that  the  experienced  practitioner,  with 
the  slightest  hint  from  other  symptoms,  at  a  glance  suspects  and 
fixes  on  the  actual  disease. 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  is  for  the  most  part  inflammation 
of  the  pleura,  pericardium  or  peritoneum,  diarrhoea,  convulsions,  or 

♦  Med.  Chir.  Trans.     1860.  t  Johnson  in  Med.  Chit.  Trans.    1S60. 
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apoplexy.  Tlie  great  majority  die  iu  a  comatose  state.  Broncliia], 
cardiac,  and  hepatic  affections  are  very  common  complications ; 
but  as  these  are  among  the  ordinary  maladies  of  old  age,  it  is  oftea 
difficult  to  say  whether  they  are  effects  or  mere  coincidences.  That 
they  are  greatly  influenced  by  the  disease  there  is  no  doubt,  and 
when  present  they  accelerate  the  tendency  to  dropsy  of  the  cavities 
as  well  as  anasarca.  Generally  speaking,  the  supervention  of 
cerebral  symptoms  portends  a  speedy  termination ;  lint  I  have 
known  vertigo,  loss  of  memory,  formication,  and  threatenings  of 
paralysis  come  and  go  for  a  period  of  two  years  in  a  man  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  epilepsy  occur  in  another  old  man  for  several 
months  before  dissolution. 

There  is  usually  great  difficulty  in  determining  the  duration,  or 
average  duration,  of  the  disease.  While  in  some  instances  a  few 
months  seem  sufficient  for  its  course,  it  has  in  others  appeared  to 
exist  for  eight  or  ten  years,  eveu  at  advanced  i>eriods  of  life.  That 
it  is  invariably  fatal,  1  will  not  take  upon  myself  to  assert.  All  I 
can  say  is,  I  have  not  seen  recovery  where  the  diagnosis  was  fairly 
established.  It  may  be  a  consolation,  however,  to  know  that  the 
victims  of  this  disease  among  the  aged  generally  suffer  leas  than 
younger  subjects. 

Treatment. — Although  we  cannot  expect  to  restore  the  diseased 
organs  to  their  normal  state,  nor  effectually  check  the  progress  of 
degeneration  at  an  epoch  when  the  vital  energies  are  on  the  decline 
and  degeneration  is  the  rule,  we  may,  by  attending  to  the  general 
health,  and  abjuring  the  causes  which  are  known  to  accelerate  the 
disease,  avert  intercurrent  affections,  prolong  life,  and  render  it 
more  endurable.  The  diet  should  be  highly  nutritious  and  easy 
of  digestion  ;  wine  and  spirits  shonld  be  prohibited  in  the  early 
stages  of  the  disease,  and  only  cautiously  permitted,  if  at  all,  at 
more  advanced  jeriods.  In  many  cases,  however,  a  moderate 
allowance  of  bitter  ale,  weak  brandy  and  water  or  gin,  when  this 
spirit  has  been  previously  indulged  in,  is  beneficial  in  maintaining 
the  strength,  improving  digestion,  and  promoting  the  normal  action 
of  the  kidneys.  The  preservation  or  restoration  of  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  skin  is  of  primary  importance.  Vapour,  Turkish, 
hot-air,  or  warm  baths  should  be  frequently  employed,  and  llannel 
should  invariably  be  worn.  On  the  same  principle,  mild  diapho- 
retics are  beneficial,  more  particularly  the  citrate  of  ammonia  and 
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the  compound  ipecacuauha  powder.  The  patient  should,  as  much 
as  possible,  live  in  a  warm  dry  locality,  sheltered  from  easterly 
winds,  which  parch  the  skin  and  determine  to  tde  diseased  organs. 
His  debilitated  state  and  pallid  aspect  suggest  the  exhibition  of 
tonics  of  the  chalybeate  sort  The  best  of  these  are  the  ammonio- 
citrate  of  iron,  and  the  tincture  of  the  sesqui-chloride,  either  of 
which  may  be  given  simply  in  spring  water  two  or  three  times  a 
day,  or  added  to  an  infusion  of  quassia,  the  usual  care  being  taken 
to  prevent  constipation.  Local  applications  to  the  loins  are  nuga- 
tory, and  except  during  exacerbations  accompanied  with  lumbar 
pains  and  bloody  urine  depletion,  ought  never  to  be  resorted  to. 

The  coincident  and  secondary  affections  demand  constant  care. 
These  must  be  treated  on  general  principles,  with  due  regard  to 
the  primary  and  fundamental  disease.  Dyspepsia  may  be  allevi- 
ated by  great  attention  to  diet,  regulating  the  action  of  the  bowels, 
and  the  exhibition  of  bitters.  Chronic  vomiting  sometimes  gives 
way  to  a  milk  diet.  When  severe,  it  may  occasionally  be  checked 
by  prussic  acid  and  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  or  by  creosote  con- 
joined with  opium.  Attacks  of  diarrJujsa  also  require  attention  to 
diet,  the  occasional  exhibition  of  a  mild  Ictxative,  and,  when  per- 
sistent, the  free  use  of  vegetable  astringents  with  opium.  The 
sulphate  of  copper  is  occasionally  of  great  service  in  these  cases, 
when  ordinary  astringents  fail  Pleuritic,  or  pericarditic  affections, 
are  extremely  dangerous,  and  should  be  met  by  cupping  or  by 
leeches.  As  a  general  rule,  mercury  should  be  avoided  in  this 
disease  ;  but  where  life  is  in  jeopardy,  as  in  these  attacks,  it  would 
perha^js  be  un^v4se  to  withhold  a  remedy  on  which  so  much  reliance 
is  placed  in  arresting  inflammation  of  serous  membranes.  Opium, 
in  the  fonn  of  Dover's  powder,  and  counter-irritation  by  warm 
turpentine  epithems  to  the  chest,  are  of  the  greatest  service,  and 
ought  on  no  account  to  be  omitted  in  these  cases.  In  gmUy  habits, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  administer  colchicum,  the  vinous  tincture, 
compound  tincture,  or  the  acetous  extract.  Acut^  cerebral  symp- 
Uyins,  indicating  inflammation  or  initation  of  the  meninges,  demand 
the  local  abstraction  of  blood  by  leeches  to  the  temples,  forehead, 
or  back  of  the  ears ;  also  cold  to  the  scalp.  When  coma  super- 
venes, blisters  should  be  applied  to  the  back  of  the  neck,  and  the 
action  of  the  kidneys  encouraged  by  turpentine  epithems  to  the 
loins.    Epileptic  and  apoplectic  'attacks  must  be  treated  according  to 
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the  state  of  the  pulse  and  the  special  character  of  the  symptoms. 
As  a  general  rule,  these  cases  do  not  demand  nor  bear  active  treat- 
ment, even  in  persons  still  possessing  certain  vigour  of  constitu- 
tion. Very  frequently,  on  post-mortem  examination  (in  these  cases), 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever  of  cerebral  congestion,  the  symp- 
toms proceeding  entirely  from  the  poisoned  state  of  the  blood. 
Dropsy,  whether  it  aflfects  the  cavities  or  cellular  tissue  only — and 
it  generally  begins  and  often  ends  here — should  be  treated  by 
saline  diuretics,  conjoined  with  the  infusion  of  digitalis,  and  tinc- 
ture of  squiUs.  When  hydrogogues  are  admissible,  they  are 
sometimes  of  the  greatest  service.  They  are  even  more  beneficial 
here  than  in  cardiac  dropsy.  It  is  remarkable  how  well  they  are 
occasionally  borne,  even  in  reduced  states  of  the  system,  if  the 
patient  is  obliged  to  keep  his  bed  during  their  operation.  With 
this  precaution,  I  have  given  the  compound  jalap  powder  in  doses 
of  two  or  three,  scruples,  with  a  drachm  of  the  tincture  of  jalap 
and  a  table-spoonful  or  two  of  gin  twice  a  week,  in  persons  above 
sixty  years  of  age,  with  decided  relief.  Many  stomachs  will  not 
endure  either  squills  or  digitalis,  and  in  not  a  few  instances  any 
attempt  to  promote  the  action  of  the  kidneys  by  diuretics  proves 
more  hurtful  than  beneficial,  or  entirely  fails.  We  must  then  fall 
back  upon  diaphoretics,  and  particularly  the  vapour  bath.  Acu- 
puncturation  becomes  necessary  when  the  oedema  of  the  limbs 
increases  so  as  to  threaten  gangrene.  Excepting  under  great  and 
urgent  distress,  the  trochar  shoiQd  never  be  employed  for  the 
removal  of  fluid  from  the  cavities. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

THE  URINE  OF  THE  AGED— ITS  QUANTITY  AND  PHYSICAL 
CHARACTER^-"  ANURIA  SEU  URODIALYSIS  SENUM." 

The  quantity,  appearance,  and  density  of  the  urine  vaiy  almost 
as  much  in  old  age  and  in  the  decline  of  life  as  at  other  epochs. 
It  may  be  broadly  affirmed  that  elderly  people  in  a  state  of  health 
secrete  less,  and  that  it  is  generally  paler,  less  rich  in  its  solid 
constituents,  of  lower  specific  gravity,  and  more  abundantly  mixed 
with  mucus  and  fragments  of  epithelium  from  the  bladder  and 
other  portions  of  the  genito-urinary  tract,  than  in  youth  or  middle 
age.  Lecanu,  quoted  by  Dr  Bird*  and  Simon  f  found  that,  while 
the  quantity  of  urea  excreted  in  twenty-four  hours  averaged,  in 
adult  men,  43 19  grains,  and  in  adult  women  294*2  grains,  it 
only  amoimted,  in  very  old  men,  of  eighty-four  to  eighty-six 
years  of  age,  to  124*8  grains,  rather  less  than  a  third  of  the 
quantity  excreted  by  children  of  eight  years  of  aga  The  uric 
acid  excreted  in  the  same  number  of  hours  averaged,  in  adult 
men,  1309  grains j  in  adult  women,  1001  grains,  while  in  old 
men  of  the  above  age  it  was  but  6*77  grains.  The  fixed  salts 
occur  in  the  following  proportions  : — In  men,  mean  quantity 
260  grains ;  in  women,  222  grains ;  in  children,  of  about  eight 
years  of  age,  135  grains ;  in  old  men,  124  grains — that  is  to  say, 
the  amount  is  less  than  a  half  in  aged  men  than  in  adult  men. 
Instead  of  40  or  45  ounces,  as  in  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  the  quan- 
tity of  urine  discharged  in  twenty-four  hours  sometimes  does  not 
exceed  15  or  20  on  an  average  in  old  men  enjojing  good  health. 

A  still  more  marked  diminution  in  the  amoimt  of  this  secretion 
not  mifrequently  occurs  without  obvious  injury.  When,  however, 
it  is  habitually  much  less,  say  6  or  8  oimces,  the  whole  system 

♦  On  Urinary  Dep(>8it£i. 

t  Animal  Chemistry,  by  Sydenham  Society,  vol.  ii.  pp.  166,  167. 
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suffers,  and  a  train  of  symptoms,  evidently  arising  from  the  imper- 
fection of  the  depurating  function  of  the  kidneys,  and  the  reten- 
tion of  the  urinary  elements  in  the  blood,  are  observed — headache, 
dyspepsia,  languor,  and  muscular  pains  being  the  most  pi-ominent, 
and  various  cutaneous  eruptions  of  a  prurigiiious  character  among 
the  most  troublasome. 

Anuria  seu  Uhoduxysis  Sexum. — An  aggravated  degree  of 
this  affection,  occurring  among  persons  in  the  decline  of  life,  has 
been  described  and  systematically  considered  by  Autenrieth, 
Schonlein,  Jahn,  and  Canstatt,  and  adverted  to  by  Willis*  and 
other  -writers,  under  the  apiwUation,  "  Anuria  seu  Urodialysis 
Senum."  "It  consists  in  almost  total  suppression  of  urine,  not 
occurring  suddenly,  but  gradually,  so  that  the  system,  in  becoming 
charged  with  the  urinary  secretion,  becomes  also  accustomed  in 
some  degree  to  its  presence,  and  an  imperfectly  vicarious  excretion 
takes  place  from  different  organs.  The  skin  is  dry,  the  orine 
small  in  quantity  and  scalding,  and  there  is  frequent  micturition. 
The  digestive  organs  are  deranged,  the  tongue  covered  with  a 
white  fur,  and  the  rest  broken  by  the  frequent  calls  to  pass  urine-''^ 
Canstatt  says  it  assumes  various  forms,  which  he  has  described, 
according  to  its  effects  upon  particular  systems  or  organs.  In 
common  with  some  of  his  countrymen,  he  ascribes  to  it  a  long 
catalogue  of  diseases,  such  as  "  rheumatieinus  uriiumte,"  affecting 
especially  the  course  of  the  sciatic  nerve ;  prurigo,  cpinyctw  smilit, 
pemphigjis,  herpes  cxedens;  cancer  of  the  tougue,  and  chronic 
ulcers  of  the  lower  extremities,  or  "  sedt  fluxes ;"  lippitudo  senilis; 
persistent  dyspncua,  short  and  anxious  breathing,  palpitation, 
"  asthma  uriiiosum,"  chronic  pneumonia,  and  "periodical  phthitis ;" 
apoplexy,  &c. 

The  treatment  of  this  aifection  is  but  a  modification  of  that 
pureued  in  the  more  serious  form  of  the  complaint  about  to  be 
considered  in  the  next  chapter,  adapted  to  its  chronic  character 
and  the  diminished  urgency  of  the  symptoms.  It  maizdy  consists 
in  the  exhibition  of  diluents,  with  saline  diuretics,  dry  cupping, 
tepid  baths,  purgatives,  and  the  occasional  administration  of 
colchicnm.  To  that  chapter  the  reader  is  referred  for  further 
details. 

■  On  Uiioary  Disfun,  p.  SI. 

t  Bril.  ■D(l  For.  Meii.  Est.  vol.  ivii.  |>.  1 17. 
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CHAPTER   IV. 


ISCHUSIA  BENALIrf. 


The  entire  or  almost  total  suppression  of  iLe  function  of 
kidneys,  commonly  called  iBchuria  Renalis,  but  more  appropriately 
designated  by  Willis,  Anuria,  in,  strictly  speaking,  a  disease 
advanced  life,  though  not  solely  confined  to  it.  For  llie  most  par^ 
it  shows  itself  in  persons  above  fifty  years  of  age ;  and  judging  from 
the  comparatively  few  recorded  cases,  but  especially  from  tha 
returns  of  the  Registrar- General,  the  predisposition  to  it  appeaia 
to  increase  with  advtmcing  years  up  to  seventy  or  seveuty-fiva 
Males  are  its  principal  victims,  almost  in  the  proportion  of  three 
to  one.  The  majority  of  cases  occur  in  persona  long  subject  to 
gout  or  calculous  complaints.  Many,  however,  of  those  attacked 
appear  to  have  possessed  sound  and  vigorous  coostitutious.  ASi 
Sir  Henry  Halford's  patients  were  fat,  corpulent  men,  between; 
fifty  and  sixty  years  of  age,  only  one  of  whom  had  complained 
previous  nephritic  ailment.  Nevertheless  the  disease  is  not  imfr»- 
qnently  connected  with  old-standing  renal  mischief,  such  at 
chronic,  gouty,  or  calculous  inflammation,  or  granular  degeneratioii. 
In  some  tew  instances  it  seems  to  have  proceeded  from  disease  of^ 
the  brain  or  spinal  marrow.  In  a  genuine  form,  it  is  altogether 
so  uncommon  that  many  practitioners  in  extensive  practice  have 
never  fallen  in  with  it.  Mr  Hay,  of  Leeds,  who  had  long  enjoyed.' 
that  advantage,  only  met  with  a  very  few  cases,  all  of  which  ended 
fatally.  Sir  Gilbert  Blone  saw  but  two  cases  in  the  course  of 
long  life.  Dr  Abercronibie  appears  to  have  met  with  only  a  ve: 
few ;  and  Sir  Henry  Halford  mentions  having  seen  but  five  : 
twenty-seven  years.  It  is  liable,  however,  to  be  overlooked,  i»art 
ticularly  in  feeble,  bed-ridden  old  subjects  ;  though  it  must  1m 
admitted — and  the  returns  of  the  Kegistrai-Genend  establish  th( 
fact — that  altogether  it  is,  with  ver)-  few  exceptions,  one  of  the 
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rarest  diseases  to  which  mau  is  liable,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
results  of  cliiiical  observatiou  prove  it  to  be  one  of  the  most  fatal. 

Genuine  ischuria  renalis  is  almost  always  of  an  acute  character, 
seldom  lasting  more  than  ten  or  twelve  days  from  its  first  appear- 
ance, rarely  above  four  or  five  after  the  kidneys  have  entirely 
ceased  to  act.  So  long  as  the  secretion  is  not  completely  sup- 
pressed, there  is  hope ;  immediately  it  wholly  ceases  the  danger 
is  great :  in  the  former  case,  if  the  patient  do  not  ultimately 
recover  he  may  live  for  weeks,  passing,  it  may  be,  no  more  tliaii 
two  or  three  ounces  of  urine  in  twenty-four  hours ;  in  the  latter 
case,  death  is  certain  in  a  period,  as  before  mentioned,  varying 
from  one  or  two  to  four  or  five  days.* 

St/mptovts. — Tiie  pathognomonic  indication  of  this  disease — viz,, 
the  absence,  or  almost  total  absence,  of  urine,  is  generally  accom- 
panied from  the  beginning  with  sympathetic  disturbance  of  the 
stomach,  and  not  necessarily  by  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys. 
If  there  is  any  pain  at  all,  it  is  generally  so  imdefiued  as  hardly 
to  attract  attention  ;  while  there  is  usually,  though  by  no  means 
invariably,  an  entire  absence  of  desire  to  pass  water.  The  charac- 
ter, however,  of  the  local  symptoms  is  greatly  influenced  by  ante- 
cedent and  existing  circumstances,  by  the  presence  or  absence  of 
inflammation,  or  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  renal  calculi. 
Generally  speaking,  the  disease  sets  in  insidiously  with  more  or 
less  general  discomfort.  The  atomacli  and  bowels  are  frequently 
blameil  in  tlie  first  instance,  as  they  are  early  out  of  order,  the 
patient  complaining  uf  nausea,  eructations,  loss  of  appetite,  and 
constipation.  These  symptoms  are  sometimes  of  only  a  few  days' 
duration,  when  the  urine  is  perceived  to  be  greatly  deficient.  Oii 
other  occasions  this  symptom  is  observed  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  not  unfrequently  exists  for  several  days  before  the  stomach 
becomes  affected  To  nausea  succeeds  vomiting,  which  is  very 
often  one  of  the  must  distressing  accompaniments  of  the  disease. 
As  the  urine  diminishes  in  quantity,  and  the  malady  advances,  the 
brain  and  nervous  system  sufi'er.  The  countenance  assumes  a  dull 
unmeaning  aspect :  a  universal  torpor  occurs,  affecting  alike  thr 
mental  and  corporeal  faculties.  The  pulse  is  geneislly  slower  than 
natural.  About  tliis  period,  earlier  or  later,  the  perspiration  ejc- 
m  UiJB  'liiotue  by  Dr  WilllHm  Weir  of  Olufow.  in 
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liales  a  strong  urinous  smell,  though  in  most  cases,  as  Dr  Weir 
has  remarked,  the  secretion  from  the  surface  being  deficient  as 
well  as  from  the  kidney,  this  symptom  is  by  no  means  coiimi9iL 
Sir  Henry  Halford  noticed  it,  however,  in  three  out  of  five  cases. 
The  first  indication  of  stupor  or  drowsiness  is  almost  a  certain  sign 
of  approaching  coma;  but  in  some  rare  instances  the  patient 
shakes  it  off,  and  recovers  through  a  renewal  of  the  excretory 
function  of  the  kidneys.  If  this  fortunate  event  does  not  shortly 
happen,  the  torpor  increases,  and  is  soon  accompanied  vath  low 
muttering  delirium,  a  brown  tongue,  a  rapid  pulse,  and  other 
typhoid  symptoms,  terminating  in  a  few  days  in  hiccough,  con- 
vulsions and  death.  There  is  no  symptom  so  full  of  evil  omen  as 
stupor  or  drowsiness,  and  once  the  brain  becomes  deeply  engaged, 
recovery  is  all  but  hopeless. 

Pathology, — ^The  exact  nature  of  this  disease  is  still  a  vexed 
question.  The  majority  of  pathologists  regard  it  as  connected 
in  some  way  with  inflammation  of  the  kidneys,  and  post-mortem 
examinations  have  occasionally  shown  this  connection;  but  in 
numerous  instances  these  organs  have  been  found  either  perfectly 
healthy,  or  free  from  any  trace  of  recent  inflammatory  action;  and 
although  a  diminution  of  the  normal  quantity  of  the  urine  is  a 
usual  accompaniment  of  different  varieties  of  nephritis,  or  of  mere 
congestion,  this  symptom  is  by  no  means  constant,  nor  is  entire 
suppression  necessarily  present  at  any  period,  however  severe  the 
inflammation,  or  however  great  the  congestion.  In  the  usual 
acceptation  of  the  term,  the  disease  seems  often  to  be  purely  func- 
tional or  idiopathic ;  for  though  the  kidneys  generally  exhibit  signs 
of  pre-existing  lesions  of  different  kinds,  especially  granular  degene- 
ration, gouty  induration,  serous  cysts,  and  frequently  contain  calculi, 
all  these  occasionally  exist  where,  instead  of  suppression,  we  have 
diuresis.  It  is  a  common  sequence  of  cholera  and  choleraic 
diarrhoea,  and  is  then  almost  always  fatal  in  a  few  days. 

Treatment — Influenced  by  preconceived  notions  of  the  proxi- 
mate cause  of  the  disease,  regarding  it  as  of  an  inflammatory  and 
spasmodic  nature,  most  writers  advise  bleeding,  both  local  and 
general,  the  warm  bath,  calomel  purgatives,  and  other  antiphlo- 
gistic measures.  These  means  are  obviously  only  permissible  in 
certain  states  of  the  system ;  and  in  constitutions  still  possessing 
considerable  vigour,  they  perhaps  ought  not  to  be  omitted,  as  in 
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several  instances  they  appear  to  have  beeii  followed  by  a  complete 
restoration  of  the  renal  function,  but  they  come  recommended  to 
lis  lesa  by  aucceasful  results  than  theoretical  considerationa,  and 
care  should  be  taken  to  employ  them  discreetly  and  cautiously. 
Local  depletion  or  dry  cuppiug  should  generally  be  preferred  to 
blood-letting.  Indeed,  it  will  usually  be  found  that  all  depressing 
measures  are  forbidden  by  broken-down  habits  or  the  absence 
of  sthenic  inflammatory  ajTuptooas.  Uuder  these  circumstances, 
we  must  endeavour  to  promote  the  action  of  the  kidneys  by 
diluents,  saline  diuretics,  digitalis,  and  squills,  aided  by  the  tepid 
or  warm  bath.  As  a  general  rule,  opium  should  be  avoided,  even 
guarded  by  ipecacuanha,  since  one  of  its  most  obvious  effects  is  to 
paralyse  the  function  of  the  kidney  and  check  the  amount  of  urine, 

Colchicum  is  indicated  in  many  cases  occurring  in  gouty  subjects 
not  only  as  a  diuretic,  but  as  promoting  the  elimination  of  urea 
and  uric  acid,  and  thereby  arresting  stupor  and  coma.  Small  doses 
of  turpentine  may  be  administered  wliere  the  stomach  will  bear 
this  medicine ;  turpentine  epithems  may,  at  the  same  time,  be 
applied  to  the  lumbar  region.  A  large  blister  may  be  employed 
instead,  and  kept  open  by  the  ointment  of  Spanish  flies,  as  still 
more  eff'ectual  in  stimulating  the  kidneys.  Cautliarides  have  been 
supposed  to  exert  a  peculiar  influence  over  this  disease.  Dr 
Elliotson"  refers  to  "two  cases  in  other  hands"  which  occurrei] 
nearly  together  in  old  people,  in  one  of  which  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
was  consulted,  and  both  perfectly  recovered  after  the  internal 
exhibition  of  this  medicine.  Having  no  confidence  iu  the  tincture 
in  so  serious  a  disease,  where  no  time  shoidd  be  lost,  Dr  Elliotson 
recommends  the  internal  exhibition  of  the  powder  to  the  extent 
of  a  grain  once  or  twice  a  day,  or  every  eight  hours,  so  long  as  it 
does  not  appear  to  do  harm.  Nothing  short  of  a  restoration  of  the 
secreting  function  of  the  kidneys  is  so  effectual  in  warding  off 
head  symptoms  as  occasional  purging.  The  belly  should  be  kept 
rather  open  throughout,  and  the  action  of  the  skin  promoted  by 
saline  diaphoretics.  The  vapour  or  Iiot- air  bath,  where  the  patient 
is  too  weak  to  undergo  the  fatigue  of  the  warm  bath,  is  a  valuable 
auxiliary  in  determining  to  the  surface,  encouraging  free  perspira- 
tion, and  relaxing  spasm  Galvanism  might  in  certain  cases  prove 
beneficial. 

"  I'rin.  nnd  Pmct.  of  Mwl..  by  Rog"™,  p  975. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

DIURESIS,  DIABETES  INSIPIDUS. 

Of  a  precisely  opposite  nature,  and  beyond  all  comparison  more 
frequent  than  suppression  of  urine,  is  the  diuresis  incident  to  the 
aged  of  both  sexes,  though  more  especially  affecting  old  men. 
Characterised  by  a  superabundant  secretion  of  urine,  without  any 
trace  of  sugar,  it  is  generally  called  diabetes  insipidus.  Three 
conditions  of  the  urine  occur  in  these  cases, — one  in  which  it  is 
simply  diluted,  containing  more  than  its  normal  proportion  of 
water  and  less  than  its  normal  quantity  of  solid  matters ;  a  second, 
in  which  the  urea,  in  particular,  is  absolutely  and  relatively  defi- 
cient ;  and  a  third,  in  which  this  constituent  of  the  urine  is  in 
excess.  Each  of  these  states,  which  Dr  Prout  was  the  first  accu- 
rately to  describe  and  discriminate,  Dr  Willis,  whose  valuable 
work  on  urinary  diseases  has  not,  in  my  humble  opinion,  been 
sufficiently  appreciated,  has  respectively  and  very  appropriately 
named  Hydniria,  Anazoturia,  and  thirdly,  Azoturia.     To  the  first 

# 

and  second  of  these  varieties,  belong  the  vast  majority  of  cases  of 
diuresis  in  old  people ;  the  third  form,  comparatively  unfrequent  at 
all  eiXKihs,  is  rare  in  advanced  life,  I  therefore  limit  myself  to  a 
brief  consideration  of  the  two  first  forms  of  diuresis — viz.,  hydruria 
and  anazoturia. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  urine  of  the  aged  is  remark- 
ably deficient  in  urea,  litliic  acid,  and  in  the  fixed  salts.  In  other 
words,  it  is  watery  and  deotised,  and  necessarily  of  lower  specific 
gravity.  It  possesses  the  physical  arid  chemical  qualities  of 
hydruria  and  anazoturia  in  a  normal  state,  and  only  requires 
further  dilution,  with  a  preternatural  activity  of  the  kidneys,  to 
constitute  diseasa 

Symptoim. — The  inordinate  flow  of  sugarless  urine,  mainly 
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characterising  these  varieties  of  diuresis,  is  generally  acconipaaied 
yri&  excessive  thirst  and  dryness  of  the  skin,  depression  of  spirits, 
peevishness,  constipation,  a  gnawing  sensation  in  the  stomach,  and 
a  morbid  craving  for  food,  languor,  general  debility,  and  ultimately 
emaciation.  The  quantity  of  m-ine  varies :  in  some  instances  it 
ainoimts  to  six,  ten,  or  even  to  twenty  pints  in  twenty-four  hours. 
Dr  Christison  states,*  that  in  a  case  under  his  care,  from  twenty-four 
to  thirty  pints  of  urine,  of  the  density  of  1-004,  were  passed  daily 
for  several  weeks ;  and  some  years  previously  lie  was  shown  a, 
case  by  the  late  Dr  Duncan,  junior,  where,  for  a  very  long  period, 
the  daily  discharge  was  forty  pints,  and  the  density  generally 
I'OOl.  The  ages  of  these  patients  are  uot  given.  In  old  per- 
sons, the  quantity  very  seldom  exceeds  fifteen  pints.  lu  a  case 
given  by  Dr  Prout,  of  deficiency  of  urea  accompanied  with 
diuresis,  iu  which,  however,  all  the  other  urinary  ingredients  were 
at  the  same  time  deficient  in  quantity  (hydruria  of  Willis),  aud 
which  occuiTcd  in  a  female  between  sixty  aud  seventy  years  of 
age,  the  quantity  of  urine  rapidly  increased,  by  indulging  in  the 
use  of  drinks,  to  sixteen  or  eighteen  pints  in  the  twenty-four 
houra  The  urine  was  limpid  and  colourless ;  its  specific  gravity 
ranged  from  that  of  spring  water  to  about  1  005.  One  of  the  best 
marked  cases — which  was  of  a  precisely  similar  character  to  the 
one  now  alluded  to — I  ever  met  with,  presented  iu  an  iu-i>ensioner 
of  Chelsea  Hospital  seventy-four  years  of  ago,  who  had  nndcrgone 
amputation  of  the  leg  several  years  before  in  consequence  of  an 
inveterate  ulceration.  The  remaining  leg  was  almost  wholly 
occupied  with  a  deep  indolent  fuul  ulcer,  and  his  purpose  ou  seek- 
ing admission  was  to  have  this  limb  also  removed.  We  did  uot 
feel  justified  in  complying  with  his  repeated  solicitations,  more 
especially  as  he  was  the  subject  of  a  most  immoderate  diuresis, 
accompanied  with  great  thirst,  irritability  of  temper,  and  disorder 
of  the  stomach  and  bowels.  This  excessive  flow  of  urine  assumed 
a  remittent  form ;  at  all  times  pretematurally  abundant,  it  occa- 
sionally amounted  to  twelve  or  sixteen  pints  in  the  twenty-fonr 
hours. — the  largest  quantity  being  voided  in  the  night-time. 
Generally  the  urine  was  paler  than  natural ;  at  times  it  was 
perfectly  limpid,  and  it  varied  in  density  from  I'OOS  to  I'OOfl.     It 

•  Library  of  Medioinn.  vol.  it,  p,  2<a, 
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was  faintly  acid.  A  singularity  in  the  case  was  a  generally  moist 
condition  of  the  skin  easily  turned  into  profuse  perspiration  by 
exercise.  Dr  Prout  has  observed,  that  this  peculiarity  sometimes 
accompanies  diabetes  mellitus.  The  remittent  or  intermittent 
form  the  afiection  presented  has  been  remarked  in  other  cases. 
After  twelve  months  the  man  left  the  establishment,  apparently 
because  we  would  not  consent  to  the  loss  of  his  1^. 

Pathology. — Speaking  of  the  diuresis  of  old  people,  Dr  Prout* 
says,  ''  That  in  all  the  instances  in  which  he  had  noticed  the 
affection,  it  was  associated  vdth  some  apparent  oiganic  disease, 
either  of  the  kidneys  or  neck  of  the  bladder,  or  vrith  both,  to 
which,  as  causes,  the  diuresis  appeared  to  have  been  chiefly  refer- 
abla  The  urine,"  he  adds,  "  is  often  alkalescent  or  slightly  serous 
(albuminous  ?),  and  hence  the  affection  is  more  frequently  sympa- 
thetic than  idiopathic.  It  is  sometimes  connected  ¥Qth,  and 
dependent  on,  incipient  granular  d^eneration  of  the  kidney." 
Dr  Willis  regards  it  as  intimately  connected  ¥Qth  the  nervous 
temperament  Becquerel  calls  it  "  polydipsia,"  and,  adopting  a 
view  of  it  previously  suggested  by  Heberden,  says  the  affection 
consists  in  a  perversion  of  the  sensation  of  thirst,  the  gratification 
of  which  necessarily  augments  the  urine.  This  is  however  a  very 
limited  notion  of  the  malady,  if  not  erroneous. 

Prognosis, — ^Dr  Prout  and  Dr  Willis  agree  in  regarding  the 
diuresis  of  men  somewhat  advanced  beyond  the  middle  period  of 
life  as  a  disease  of  great  obstinacy,  yielding  with  difficulty  to 
medical  treatment,  and  of  serious  import.  "  It  may  indeed,"  says 
Dr  Willis,f  "  go  on  for  years,  in  some  cases,  without  apparently 
affecting  the  general  health  ;  but  it  always  tells  on  tKe  system  in 
the  long  run;  and  the  prognosis,  though  it  may  not  be  imme- 
diately, is  never  otherwise  than  remotely  unfavourabla"  As  one 
of  the  most  frequent  terminations  of  diuresis,  with  a  deficiency  of 
urea,  seems,  according  to  Dr  Prout,  to  be  disease  of  the  kidneys 
and  its  consequences,  this  form  generally  proves  fatal  from  dropsical 
effusion  or  coma. 

Treatment — The  treatment  of  both  forms  of  diuresis  to  which 
I  have  more  particularly  referred,  is  based  on  similar  general 
principles,  and  may  be  conveniently  embraced  imder  one  head. 

♦  On  Stomach  and  Renal  Diseases,  5th  ed.  p.  107. 
t  On  Urinary  DiseoBes,  p.  0. 
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Individual  cases  may  require  modificatioD  to  suit  particular  eircum- 
stancea,  but  the  main  indication  to  be  fulfilled  in  both  are  the  pro- 
motion of  a  healthy  tone  of  the  stomach,  and  uf  the  functions  of 
the  akin ;  and  lastly,  the  avoidance  of  all  sources  of  irritation  of  the 
kidneys  determining  to  and  necessarily  augmenting  their  action. 
The  first  of  lliese  is  to  be  sought  by  a  careful  adjustment  of  the 
diet  to  the  precise  wants  of  the  system,  with  especial  reference  to 
the  irritated  or  morbid  condition  of  the  stomach  usually  present; 
for  which  purposes  it  ought  to  be  light,  easy  of  digestion,  and 
moderat*  in  quantity  ;  the  second  may  be  effected  by  tepid  baths 
and  diaphoretics,  particularly  Dover's  powder  :  the  third  object — 
viz.,  the  avoidance  of  irritation  of  the  kidneys — is  of  great  import- 
ance, and  demands  total  abstinence  &om  spirituous  and  fermented 
liquors,  with  certain  exceptions  occurring  in  persons  debilitated 
by  far  advanced  years,  privations,  &c. ;  and  also  self-denial  in 
gratifjing  the  excessive  thirst  which  usually  attends  the  affet-tion. 
Drinks  sliglitly  acidulated  with  the  mineral  acids  allay  this  symp- 
tom better  than  plain  water,  and  may  occasionally  bo  allowed 
with  advantage.  They  are  more  particularly  indicated  in  cases 
manifestly  exhibiting  deficiency  of  urea.  Anodynes  are  some- 
times of  signal  service  in  moderating  the  excessive  secretion  of 
urine.  Opium,  it  is  well-known,  has  a  powerful  influence  in 
diminishijig  the  action  of  the  kidneys  in  health  ;  and  in  the  com- 
plaint under  consideration,  small  doses  of  the  tincture  of  opium  or 
of  the  muriate  of  morphia  have  proved  of  great  value,  especially 
when  tlie  desire  for  liquids  has  at  the  same  time  been  restrained, 
and  their  quantity  limited  to  the  utmost.  Tonics  of  various  kinds 
are  also  beneflciaL  Tliose  derived  from  the  vegetable  kingdom 
ought  generally  to  he  jireferred,  but  some  of  the  preparations  of 
iron  appear  to  be  peculiarly  suitable.  In  the  case  I  have  alluded 
lo,  as  occurring  in  an  in-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  the  tincture 
of  the  sesquichloride  of  iron  was  given  with  unquestionable 
benefit.  Gallic  acid  would  seem  to  be  an  appropriate  remedy, 
though  the  thirst  it  creates  militates  against  its  use  in  a  disease 
where  this  sympttim  is  generally  so  very  prominent  and  trouble- 
some as  in  not  a  few  instances,  according  to  Becquerel,  to  be  in 
reality  its  immediate  cause. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


DIABETES  MELLITUS  SENILIS. 


Although  advanced  life  has  pretty  generally  been  recognised  as 
predisposing  to  saccharine  diabetes,  the  disease  is  nevertheless,  in 
its  marked  forms,  more  peculiarly  incident  to  middle  aga  ,  Still 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  very  much  more  frequent  in 
the  aged  than  is  generally  supposed.  In  old  people,  it  oftener 
assumes  a  periodic  or  intermittent  form,  and  is  generally  less 
obtrusive  than  in  the  prime  of  life.  Some  of  these  patients,  for  a 
long  time  after  the  disease  appears  to  be  fully  formed,  retain  flesh 
and  strength,  perspire  freely  on  exertion,  and  preserve  a  ruddy, 
healthy  look.  The  flow  of  urine,  though  generally  excessive,  is 
sometimes,  perhaps  in  about  half  the  cases,  very  little  if  at  all 
beyond  what  is  passed  in  health  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  the 
other  symptoms  are  occasionally  masked  by  co-existing  organic 
lesions  of  the  iirinary  organs,  with  consequent  derangement  of  the 
stomach  and  general  health.  When  the  bladder  or  prostate  is 
diseased,  and  the  diabetes  is  of  an  intennittent  character  or 
modified  in  intensity,  it  is  indeed  ver}'  liable  to  escajie  unnoticed. 
The  returns  of  the  Registrar-General  show  a  close  approximation 
in  the  number  of  persons  carried  off*  by  diabetes  in  each  quin- 
quennial period  from  forty  to  sixty-five  years  of  age,  especially  in 
male^,  in  whom  it  appears  to  be  more  prevalent  in  the  proportion 
of  three  to  one.  The  greatest  mortality  occurs  in  this  sex  between 
sixty  and  sixty-five  years  of  age,  and  earlier  in  life  between  forty 
and  forty-five.  In  the  female,  the  mortality  is  at  its  height 
between  fifty  and  fifty-five.  Jiidged  by  the  number  of  deaths  it 
occasions,  the  disease  seems  to  increase  in  frequency  with  ad- 
vancing years  up  to  sixty-five  at  least.  Dr  Bence  Jones  states, 
in  a  valuable  paper  on  intermitting  diabetes  and  on  the  diabetes 
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of  old  age,  published  iti  tbe  tliuty-sistli  vulume  of  thu  Medico- 
Chirurgical  Tranaactions,  that  amoug  uotes  of  29  cases  he  found 
II  were  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  6  of  these  were  above 
seventy  years  old.  Of  these  11  cases,  in  2  the  disease  waji  inter- 
mitting ;  in  6,  the  (quantity  of  urine  was  scarcely  if  at  all 
increased  ;  in  1,  the  quantity  was  increased,  but  the  disease  had 
probably  existed  for  sixteen  years;  in  1,  albuminous  urine  was 
present,  and  the  diabetic  ayuiptoms  were  very  slight ;  in  1,  above 
neveuty-four  years  of  age,  tbe  disease  existed  in  its  intensity  ;  in 
10  of  t/u  11  eases,  it  was  so  slight  that  the  general  symptoms  hardly 
declared  it; — an  important  observation  which  should  be  borne  in 
mind,  as  the  frequent  absence  or  diminished  intensity  of  the  con- 
stitutional symptoms  is  a  chief  cause  of  the  disease  being  over- 
looked in  persons  of  advanced  age,  and  points  out  the  necessity  of 
a  chemical  examination  of  the  urine  with  the  usual  tests  whenever 
tlicre  is  reason  to  suspect,  from  its  augmented  specific  gravity,  the 
existence  of  sugar. 

The  tendency  to  saccharine  diabetes  at  advanced  periods  of  life 
has  of  late  years  been  still  further  elucidated  by  the  important 
discovery  that  sugar  is  very  often  found  in  the  urine  of  old  people 
apparently  in  a  state  of  perfect  health,  without  either  increase  uf 
uruie  or  constitutional  disturbance.  l)r  Prout  had  many  years 
ago  remarked  that  "  a  saccharine  condition  of  tlitt  urine  exists  in 
gouty  and  dyspeptic  individuals  much  oftener  than  is  supposed, 
and  hundreds  who  are  quite  unaware  of  it,  pass  many  years  ol 
their  Uvea  with  this  symptom  more  or  less  coiistautly  [iresent." 
I)r  Venables  and  other  observers  have  also  satisfied  themselves  of 
this  ;  but  it  was  reserved  for  M.  Uechanibre  to  make  the  remark- 
idde  statement  that  sugar  occurs  naturally  and  habitually  in  the 
urine  of  old  people.  In  a  paper  on  this  subject  read  before  tlii' 
Academie  de  Medicine  de  Belgique  in  1852,  an  analysis  of  whicli 
may  bo  found  in  Banking's  Abstract  of  the  Medical  Sciencj?8. 
vol.  xvi.jM.Deohambre  mentions  that  in  19  out  of  20  aged  women 
(sixty  to  eighty-one),  in  the  SalpStrifere,  sugar  was  decidedly  pre- 
sent in  the  urine.  The  tests  used  were  the  sulplmte  of  copper  and 
occasionally  yeast.  Ur  Bence  Jones,  however,  says,  in  the  paper 
alwve  quoted,  he  has  failed  to  discover  any  proofs  of  sugar  beuig 
habitually  present  in  the  urine  of  the  aged,  as  alleged  ;  and  I  may 
observe  that  similar  experiments  at  Chelsea  Hospital  have  also  been 
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alike  unsuccessful ;  nevertheless,  that  sugar  is  much  more  fre- 
quently present  in  the  urine  in  advanced  life  than  earlier,  all 
inquiries  fully  corroborate,  and  the  fact  is  not  without  value  in 
estimating  the  duration  and  probable  issue  of  the  disease.  Bruecke, 
writing  six  years  after  Dechambre,  indeed  asserts  that  sugar  is 
constantly  present  in  healthy  urine. 

Pathology  and  Prognosis. — I  purposely  abstain  from  entering  on 
the  question  of  the  precise  nature  of  this  disease,  which  is  still,  and 
long  is  likely  to  remain,  unsettled.  The  numerous  theories  hitherto 
propounded  seem  only  to  increase  the  diflBculty.  The  stomach  and 
liver  have  alike  been  considered  the  source  of  the  sugar  in  the 
urine,  the  kidneys  being  regaixled,  and  justly,  as  but  the  depurators 
by  which  it  is  eliminated  from  the  blood.  Recently  clinical  obser- 
vation and  experimental  physiology  would  appear  to  countenance 
the  supposition  that  the  disease  has  its  chief  source  in  remote 
disease  of  the  nervous  system,  sometimes  in  irritation  of  the  pons 
Varolii,  or  lesion  of  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle.  Dr  Venables, 
after  a  quarter  of  a  century's  study  of  urinary  diseases,  has  declared 
his  conviction  in  the  "  London  Medical  Times  and  Grazette,"  May, 
1863,  that  we  really  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  essential  nature 
of  the  disease,  and  that  he  can  come  to  no  other  conclusion  than 
that,  however  the  milder  cases  may  be  kept  in  check,  the  cure  of 
confirmed  diabetes,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  is  beyond 
the  reach  of  our  art.  The  prognosis  is  always  unfavourable,  but 
not  so  hopeless,  since  there  are  many  cases  on  record,  some  by 
medical  men  who  had  themselves  laboured  under  the  disease, 
wherein  recovery  took  place  under  apparently  the  most  unpro- 
mising circumstances.  After  middle  age  the  disease  may  be  pro- 
tracted many  years,  and  in  assuming  an  intermittent  form  life  may 
be  enjoyed  without  much  suffering,  debility  and  emaciation  being 
then  its  principal  attendants,  while  in  the  intervals  a  certain 
amount  of  strength  and  flesh  are  often  regained.  A  physician  in 
a  fashionable  watering-place  south  of  the  Thames  was  seriously 
indisposed  when  about  fifty  years  of  age,  with  all  the  symptoms 
of  the  disease.  He  was  fast  losing  flesh,  passed  iumiense  quantities 
of  saccharine  urine,  suffered  intensely  from  icy  coldness  of  the 
lower  limbs,  with  at  times  so  much  weakness  that  they  with  diffi- 
culty sustained  him  in  getting  into  or  out  of  his  carriage.  Things 
went  on  this  way  several  months,  when  the  diagnosis  he  had 
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arrived  at  was  at  once  coulirraed  by  two  physiciaiis  of  emineiice  in 
the  metropolis.  A  man  of  resolution  and  firmness,  he  instantly 
iibandoned  a  lucrative  practice  and  retired  to  Ilamsgate,  where  he 
commenced  a  series  of  warm  salt-water  liathe,  drove  an  hour  or 
two  daily  in  a  shut  carriage,  attended  rigidly  to  the  state  of  his 
bowels,  abjured  all  sugary  or  sugar-making  substances  with  few 
almost  unavoidable  exceptions,  tflok  a  gbiaa  or  two  of  sherry  daily, 
or  a  little  brandy  auil  water,  lived  prineipally  on  eggs,  milk,  cream, 
poultiy  and  game,  with  brown  bread  or  ship  biscuit,  and  "  plenty 
of  fnish  butter."  He  took  no  opiate,  and  with  the  exception  of 
an  occasional  mild  laxative,  the  only  medicine  he  prescribed  for 
hims.elf  were  one  or  two  drauglits  daily  of  the  citrate  of  ammonia. 
Under  this  system  the  sugar  rapidly  disappeared,  the  urine  greatly 
diminished  iu  quantity,  he  gradually  recovered  flesh  and  strength, 
and  iu  nine  months  he  was  able  to  resume  work.  A  few  montlis 
after  that  I  saw  him  an  active,  robust,  ruddy-complexioned  gentle- 
man, inclining  to  corpulency,  without,  as  he  affirmed,  any  but  an 
ticcasional  faint  trace  of  sugar  iu  the  urina  Upward.^?  of  a  year 
has  elapsed.  He  considers  himself  free  from  the  disease,  but 
prudently  abstains  from  sweet  wines,  fruit,  starchy  and  saccharine 
matter,  living  plainly  but  well,  and  occasionally  indulging  in  bitter 
ale,  or  even  champague,  with  impunity. 

Treatmtnt. — The  treatment  of  saccharine  diabetes  in  elderly 
l>eopIe  difiers  but  little,  if  at  all,  from  that  pursued  in  younger 
subjects.  As  the  disease  is  often  greatly  modified,  of  a  decidedly 
chronic  nature,  and  luiaccompanied  with  the  urgent  and  harassing 
i<yniptoms  generally  charat^terising  it  in  middle  life,  blood-letting, 
80  strongly  advocated  by  Dr  Watt  of  Glasgow  and  others,  is  rarely 
advisable,  and  should  only  be  resorted  to  locally,  to  relieve  tender- 
Tiess  at  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  pain  in  the  region  of  the  kidneys 
or  liver.  A  less  rigorous  diet  than  is  usually  prescribed  may  gene- 
rally be  allowed  aged  patients.  As  far  aa  practicable,  it  should, 
however,  mainly  consist  in  animal  food  of  easy  digestion,  varied 
fi'om  day  to  day  in  kind  as  well  as  in  the  riiode  of  preparing  it,  so 
an  to  render  it  agreeable  and  less  likely  to  cluy  the  appetite.  Fish, 
poultrj',  eggs,  and  game  of  all  description  are  unobjectionable. 
Milk  is  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  suitable,  particularly  just  as  it 
is  becoming  sour.  Milk,  butter,  and  cream  formed  important 
articles  of  diet  in  the  case  of  recovery  alK>ve  alluded  to.     Vegp- 
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tables  and  amylaceous  substances  are  only  permissible  now  and 
then  in  limited  quantities,  when  a  strictly  animal  diet  is  becoming 
repulsive,  or  when  it  induces  diarrhoea,  feverishness,  or  increases 
thirst  The  least  objectionable  kind  of  v^etable  aliment  is  stale 
bran  bread,  also  spinach  and  greena  Dr  Camplin,  vathin  a  few 
years  past,  cured  himself  and  others  by  using  a  cake  consisting  of 
finely-powdered  bran,  butter,  and  eggs,  and  otherwise  restricting 
his  diet  to  fish,  milk,  fresh  cruciferous  vegetables,  tea,  and  occa- 
sionally claret ;  while  he  abstained  from  wine  and  everything 
saccharine  and  amylaceous  as  much  as  possible.  Stolen  indul- 
gences are  dearly  purchased  The  intelligent  patient  soon  sees 
the  absolute  necessity  of  seconding  by  every  means  in  lus  power 
the  views  of  the  physician,  and  exercises  self-denial  in  abstaining 
from  pastry  and  confectionary  of  every  kind,  as  well  as  from  fruit 
and  liquida  Pears,  peaches,  grapes,  and  apricots  are  peculiarly 
hurtful  Thus  the  rule  of  diet  is  great  moderation  and  abstinence 
from  all  substances  likely  to  occasion  acidity  in  the  stomach,  or 
to  produce  sugar.  GreneraUy  speaking,  spirituous  and  fermented 
liquors  should  be  prohibited;  but,  where  these  have  been  long 
indulged  in,  we  are  occasionally  forced  to  sanction  a  limited  use 
of  them  medicinally.  Of  these,  small  quantities  of  brandy  in  soda 
or  potash  water  are  grateful,  and  even  useful  in  promoting  diges- 
tion and  correcting  acidity.  Excessive  indulgence  in  liquids,  even 
pure  spring  or  distilled  water,  should  however  be  forbidden,  as 
nearly  as  hurtful  as  excess  in  food.  A  mixture  of  claret  and  Vichy 
water,  Dr  B.  Jones  says,  allays  the  thirst  in  diabetes  better  than 
any  liquid  he  has  prescribed. 

Next  to  diet,  the  promotion  and  preservation  of  a  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  skin  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  In  the  preceding 
chapter  I  have  pointed  out  the  means  conducive  to  this  end — 
indeed,  the  general  principles  of  treatment  in  simple  diuresis  and 
diabetes  are  similar.  Proper  clothing  is  regarded  by  Bouchardet 
as  not  inferior  in  imjx)rtance  to  diet  in  the  management  of  this 
disease.     Residence  in  a  mild  climate  should  be  enjoined. 

Of  the  numerous  remedies  recommended  in  diabetes,  alkalies 
and  opium  are  those  in  which  the  greatest  number  of  medical  men 
place  the  most  confidence.  The  carbonate  of  ammonia,  in  doses 
of  ten  grains  three  times  a  day,  alone  or  conjoined  with  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  carbonate  of  soda,  may  be  given  in  numerous  cases 
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with  decided  benefit.  Dover's  powder  is  the  preparation  of  opium 
generally  administered  in  the  disease,  and  is  highly  serviceable  in 
(j^uieting  nervous  irritability  and  subduing  many  morbid  sensations, 
while  it  relieves  the  kidneys  partly  by  a  specific  action  over  their 
functions,  and  restricting  the  secretion  of  sugar,  and  partly  by  deter- 
mining to  the  surface ;  it  also  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  over  the 
liver  in  this  disease,  in  diminishing  the  activity  of  its  sugar-forming 
function.  Yeast  and  rennet  have  of  late  years  been  strongly 
recommended — the  first  with  the  view  of  converting  the  sugar 
fonned  in  the  stomach  into  acetic  acid,  and  the  latter  of  turning 
it  into  lactic  acid ;  but  neither  has  come  up  to  the  expectations 
originally  formed  of  it,  in  permanently  diminishing  the  amount  of 
sugar  in  the  urine,  and  curing  the  disease.  In  many  cases  tonics 
and  astringents  of  various  kinds  will  be  found  useful  The 
ammonio-citrate  of  iron  and  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine  are 
appropriate.  An  expectant  method  of  treatment  is  often  more 
successful  in  mitigating  the  disease  than  following  out  any  parti- 
cular plan  too  rigidly.  While  adhering  as  much  as  possible  to 
animal  diet,  abstaining  from  drink,  and  giving  at  the  same  time 
alkalies  and  opiates,  new  sjrmptoms  should  be  watched  and 
attacked  with  appropriate  remedies,  to  be  omitted  in  turn  as  soon 
as  they  have  accomplished  their  object. 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

AMORPHOUS  AND  CRYSTALLINE  DEPOSITS  IN  THE  URINK 

Amorphous  Deposits. — ^Tlie  healthy  urine  of  the  aged  is  usually, 
as  already  remarked,  clear,  pale,  opalescent,  and  of  low  specific 
gravity.  In  some  individuals,  however,  it  is  habitually  discoloured 
or  cloudy,  of  rather  high  density,  and  throws  down  on  cooling  a 
fine  impalpable  powder  or  amorphous  mass,  generally  speaking, 
composed  of  the  lithate  of  ammonia,  soda,  or  lime,  or  of  all  three, 
though  more  frequently  of  the  first  only.  The  colour  communi- 
cated to  the  urine  by  these,  commonly  called  lateritious  deposits, 
variea  GeneraUy,  it  is  more  or  less  brown  or  yellow,  or  of  a  brick- 
red  tint.  Sediments  of  this  kind  are  common  in  bulky,  aged  persons 
who  live  luxuriously,  and  lead  an  indolent  life  from  inclination  or 
incapability  of  taking  exercise.  They  are  also  frequent  in  dyspeptic 
cases,  and  are  peculiarly  common  in  gouty  and  rheumatic  habits. 
Any  disturbance  of  the  primie  viae  promotes  them.  They  show 
themselves  in  some  individuals  every  time  aperients  are  taken, 
while  in  others  they  are  invariably  produced  by  certain  beverages 
or  certain  articles  of  diet.  Females  who  have  passed  the  critical 
period  of  life  are  subject  to  them,  more  especially  such  as  are  heredi- 
tarily predisposed  to  gout,  and  have  it  lurking  in  their  constitution. 
Most  persons  in  whom  these  sediments  are  habitual  suffer  a  variety 
of  anomalous  symptoms  on  the  urine  becoming  clear :  they  are  never 
so  well  as  when  this  secretion  is  tiirbid,  and  a  return  of  its  usual 
appearance  is,  in  them,  often  one  of  the  first  signs  of  amendment. 

Deposits  of  the  lithate  of  ammonia,  or  soda  of  a  bro>^Ti  or 
yellow  tint,  may  generally  be  regarded  as  unimportant ;  it  is  not 
so,  however,  with  the  pinkish  and  purplish  deposits  occasionall}' 
met  with.  The  former  are  often  the  forerunner  of  gravel  of  the 
lithic  acid  variety,  or  the  actual  substance  itself  thrown  down  in 
exceedingly  minute  crj'stals,  scarcely  feeling  sandy  to  the  finger, 
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liiit  at  once  brouglit  into  view  by  a  low  muguilying  power;  the 
latter,  the  purpiirate  of  animoDia  of  Prout,  the  murexide  oi" 
Liebig,  is  very  frequently  connected  with  serious  Btructuml  dis- 
ease of  the  livfer,  latent  ot  recognised.  The  best  examples,  iii  old 
people,  occur  iu  cancer  of  that  organ,  or  in  advanced  cirrhosis. 
Transient  jiinkiah  deposits  appear  to  be  owing,  in  some  inetaupea, 
to  abdominal  congestion,  with  intestinal  derangement  interfering 
with  primiiry  assimilation.  The  more  marked  variety,  the  bright 
ileep  carmine  or  purple  deposit,  is  also  at  times  temporary,  but 
much  less  frequently — it  is  its  persistence  that  leads  force  to  it  as 
a  sign  of  serious  oi^nic  change  in  the  liver.  Deposits  of  this 
character  appear  also  aometimea  to  precede  organic  uterine  disease 
about  the  critical  period  of  life.  Prout  has  made  a  siniiloj  obser- 
\'ation  in  regard  to  lithic  acid  formations  occurring  for  tlie  first 
time  iu  middle-aged  females. 

Treatment. — ^The  amoiphoua  dejtosits  alluded  to  seldom  become 
special  objects  of  treatment.  Certain  anxious  old  people,  however, 
are  apt  to  take  alarm  on  any  unusual  appearance  in  the  urine, 
associating  it  in  their  minds  with  some  serious  affection  of  the 
kidneys  or  bladder,  wliicli  ot:gans  are  generally  known  to  be  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  disease  in  advanced  age.  Attention  to  diet  and  the 
exhibition  of  an  alkali,  the  bicarbonate  of  jHjtash  or  soda,  three  or 
four  hours  after  meals,  will  usually  prevent  these  sediments  from 
appearing,  by  correcting  the  slight  acidity  of  the  stomach  on  which 
they  generally  depend,  and  keeping  them  dissolved  in  the  uriii& 
Diluents  also  promote  their  solution.  The  prophylactic  treatment 
consists  in  strict  attention  to  diet,  small  meals,  the  avoidance  of 
all  substances  inducing  acidity,  and  last,  though  not  least,  bodily 
exercise,  tepid  baths,  and  the  nse  of  the  flesh-brash,  to  promote  the 
excretions  of  the  skin.  The  means  recommended  in  the  treatment 
(»f  gravel  are  equally  adapted  for  the  prevention  of  these  sediments, 
and  are  laid  down  iu  the  following  section  : — 

Crystalline  Deposit*,  i.e.,  SaTtd  or  Gravel  in  the  Urine. — The 
occurrence  of  crystalline  fonnatiuus  in  the  urine,  familiarly  called 
sand  or  gravel,  and  of  which  the  amorphous  deposits  above  referred 
to  are  occasionally  but  the  early  indications,  is  of  great  frequency 
at  or  Ijeyond  the  middle  period  of  life — between  forty  and  fifty — 
and  still  more  so  between  sixty  and  sixty-five  or  seventy.  Com- 
mon in  childhood,  the  tendency  decreases  in  yourli  and  early 
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manhood ;  passing  over  this  period,  as  it  were,  again  to  appear  in 
advanced  and  declining  age  with  renewed  and  still  greater  fire- 
qtiency*  Occasioned,  among  other  causes,  by  those  above  noticed, 
as  productive  of  urinary  sediments  in  general,  the  circumstances 
usually  regarded  as  promoting  crystalline  deposits  are  pre- 
eminently operative  at  this  epoch.  It  is  now  that  the  active  man 
of  business  ceases  to  toil,  and  thinks  himself  entitled  to  repose. 
The  appetite,  too,  is  indulged  beyond  the  wants  of  the  system 
or  the  powers  of  the  stomach,  and  the  gratification  of  the  palate  is 
sought  very  often  at  the  expense  of  disturbing  the  function  of 
that  organ,  more  or  less  permanently  and  more  or  less  severely. 
High  feeding,  added  to  sedentary  habits  and  occasional  fits  of 
dyspepsia,  well  known  and  fully  recognised  sources  of  gout  and 
gravel,  are  thus  common  incidents  past  the  meridian  of  life,  and 
one  or  other  of  these  affections,  or  both,  are  usual  results.  In 
old  age,  if  excesses  at  table  are  no  longer  committed,  or  the  indi- 
vidual belongs  to  the  poor  classes  of  society,  and  has  not  the 
opportunity,  the  progressive  impairment  of  the  depurating  func- 
tions of  the  skin,  liver,  kidneys,  and  glandulse  of  the  intestines, 
affecting  alike  the  processes  of  assimilation  and  metamorphosis, 
conduce  to  the  same  end. 

Special  Diagnosis. — Of  the  most  familiar  kinds  of  gravel  met 
with,  viz.,  the  iithic  or  uric  acid,  the  phosphatic,  and  lastly,  the 
oxalic,  the  two  first  are  the  most  common,  and  on  these  only  do  1 
purix)se  to  olFer  any  observations — the  oxalic  form,  viz.,  the  oxalate 
of  lime,  being  rare  in  advanced  life,  though  recently  ascertained  to 
be  more  frequent  than  was  heretofore  supposed-  The  Iithic  and 
phosphatic  species  are  vulgarly  known  as  red  and  white  gravel, 
the  colour  generally  serving  to  distinguish  the  one  variety  from 
the  other,  but  not  invariably,  as  Iithic  acid  gravel  is  sometimes 
free  from  colouring  pigment,  and  the  phosphatic  at  times  possesses 
the  appearance  usually  presented  by  the  Iithic  form. 

Urine  depositing  Iithic  acid  gravel  is  usually  of  a  golden  or 
dark  copper  colour,  concentrated  and  highly  acid.  The  urine  in 
which  phosphatic  gravel  is  precipitated  is  generally  as  copious 
iis  the  other  is  deficient  or  scanty,  greenish,  or  pale  and  turbid, 

*  For  some  pertinent  observations  on  the  influence  of  aff$  and  habits  on  the 
production  of  red  g^rel  and  urinary  sediments,  see  Prout  on  **  Stomach  and 
Kenal  Diseases,"  pp.  20-29. 
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subacid,  neutral,  or  decidedly  alkaline,  inimediately  it  ia  voided, 
or  very  soon  after ;  it  spwjdily  decomposes,  giviug  out  a  strong 
foetid,  animoniacal  smell.  "  Uncombined  lithie  acid  is  known  by 
being  insoluble  in  muriatic  acid,  sparingly  soluble  in  solutions  of 
the  alkaline  carbonates,  easily  soluble  in  solntiou  of  jKitBsh,  with- 
out evolving  ammonia,  and  convertible  by  heat  and  nitric  acid 
into  a  solution  which  leaves  a  red  residuum  when  evaporated,  and 
then  forms  a  puqile  solution  with  ammonia." — (Christison.) 
Under  the  microscojie,  crystals  of  lithie  acid  present  various 
forms,  modified  by  the  nature  of  the  urine  from  which  they  are 
deposited,  the  fundamental  being  rhomboidal,  and  the  most  com- 
mon lozenge-shaped  laminae  or  tables  of  various  thickness.  The 
phosphates  are  known  by  being  soluble  in  acetic  acid  and  in 
muriatic  acid,  but  insoluble  in  atpia  potassa.  K  ammonia  ia 
disengaged  by  the  potash,  the  animoniaco-magnesian  phosphate 
may  be  presumed  to  be  present  If  the  solution  in  acetic  acid 
precipitates  with  oxalate  of  ammonia,  phosphate  of  lime  is  pre- 
sent. If,  after  the  addition  of  oxalate  of  ammonia,  a  precipitate 
be  occasioned  by  ammonia,  the  ammoniac o-magnesian  phosjthate 
ia  present  If  both  re-agents  occasion  a  precijiitate,  the  sediment 
contains  both  phosphates.  A  mixture  of  the  two  is  remarkably 
fusible  before  the  blow-pipe  flame." — (Chi-istiaou.)  The  triple  phos- 
phate of  ammonia  and  magnesia  crystallises  in  beautiful  rhombic 
vertical  prisms,  resembling,  as  the  lamented  Dr  Golding  Bird  has 
obser\'ed,  a  sarcophagus-lid,  but,  like  the  crystals  of  uric  acid, 
they  assume  various  forms,  depending  on  the  exact  state  of  the 
urine  and  tUe  conditions  under  which  they  are  precipitated. 

The  well-known  phenomena  of  what  is  usually  called  a  "  fit  of 
gravel,"  or  the  local  and  general  symptoms  accompanying  the 
discharge  of  sand  in  the  urloe,  are  almost  always  sufliciently 
obvious  to  render  a  misapprehension  of  them  unlikely.  Suffice  it 
to  say,  that  the  lithie  acid  variety,  consisting  either  of  pure  lithie 
acid  singly,  or  slightly  combined  with  the  lithato  of  ammonia,  ia 
not  unfrequently  met  with  in  persons  apparently  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  good  health.  On  the  contrary,  the  phosphatic  or  white 
variety  of  gravel,  usually  composed  of  the  phosphate  of  lime  with 
ammonii(CO-magne-iian  phosphate,  is  but  too  frequently  the  evi- 
dence of  serious  constitutional  derangement — disease  of  the  spinal 
tiiaiTow,  or  of  important  disease  of  the  kidneys  or  bladder.     It  ia 
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a  common  accompaniment  of  persistent  catarrhal  inflammation  of 
these  organs,  sometimes  apparently  deriving  its  source  from  the 
alkaline  mucus  secreted,  or  the  decomposition  of  the  inflammatory 
products ;  though,  in  other  cases,  it  is  the  primary  disease,  and 
the  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  is  the  consequence  of 
the  irritative  action  of  the  alkaline  state  of  the  urine.     While 
lithic  gravel  may  generally  be  regaixied  as  proceeding  from  or 
indicating  a  sthenic  state  of  the  system,  this,  the  phosphatic  variety, 
may  be  viewed  as  arising  from  and  representing  an  asthenic  con- 
dition.    The  first  is  frequently  a  consequence  of  over-feeding,  of 
excessive  indulgence  in  animal  food,  rich  in  the  ultimate  consti- 
tuents of  lithic  acid;  and  its  discharge  from  the  body  is  often, 
in  these  circumstances,  a  beneficent  provision  of  nature  to  avert 
still   more   important  results  arising  through   the  retention   of 
poisonous  elements  in  the  blood-     The  second  is  oftener  observed 
in  debilitated,  worn-out  old  subjects,  reduced  in  health  by  ex- 
hausting diseases,  anxiety  of  mind,  indififerent  and  insufficient 
food,  bad  clothing,  &c,  and  is  never  conservative.     Persons  habit- 
ually accustomed  to  the  discharge  of  the  lithic  form  of  gravel, 
as  in  instances  of  amorphous  deposits  of  the  lithates,  not  unfre- 
quently  enjoy  better  health  while  it  is  coming  away ;  which  is 
never  the  case,  so  far  as  I  am  aware,  when  the  gravel  is  composed 
of  the  triple  phosphate  of  ammonia  and  magnesia ;  and  the  sudden 
suppression   of  the  excretion   has  been   followed  by  apoplexy, 
angina  pectoris,  gout,  and  a  host  of  minor  afl'ections,  attributable 
to  the  morbid  condition  of  the  blood,  liitherto  purified,  to  a  certain 
extent,  by  the  elimination  of  uric  acid.     In  a  singular  instance  of 
this  kind,  presenting  in  a  robust  old  man,  eighty-four  years  of  age, 
whom  I  frequently  saw  with  several  practitioner  in  Chelsea,  the 
patient  was  in  the  habit  of  taking  a  rough  drive  "  over  the  stones" 
whenever  he  suffered  from  a  retention  or  suppression  of  the  accus- 
tomed discharge,  generally  emitted  in  fine,  beautiful,  red,  glistening 
crystals,  familiarly  called  cayenne  pepper  gravel — finding,  by  this 
means,  that  large  quantities  immediately  appeared  in  the  urine, 
to  the  manifest  relief  of  pains  in  his  loins,  sickness  at  stomach, 
and  other  symptoms.     A  general  officer,  who  was  under  my  care 
for  many  years,  was  equally  successful  on  similar  occasions  by 
indulging  in  nitrogenised  food  to  excess  for  a  day  or  two,  and 
taking  a  few  glasses  of  champagne. 
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The  occurrence  of  Uthic  acid,  either  secreted  in  the  kidney  and 
l>a£aed  iu  the  crystalline  form,  or  only  appearing  aa  a  sediment  in 
the  urine  shortly  after  it  has  left  the  bladder,  occasionally  alter- 
nates with  a  paroxyara  of  gout,  or  is  associated  with  it,  and  the 
connection  between  these  two  affections  is  perhaps  universally 
admitted.  In  numerous  cases,  however,  of  this  disease  assuming 
a  persistent  form,  gravel  has  never  been  seen  in  the  urina  In 
twenty  cases  of  chronic  gout,  some  with  chalk  deposita,  deposits 
of  the  lithate  of  soda,  in  the  joints,  occurring  among  the  old  iu- 
pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  taken  indiscriminately,  sand 
was  said  never  to  have  been  observed  at  any  period  of  life.  Indeed, 
cjeteris  paribus,  when  there  is  no  concomitant  disease  of  the  urinary 
oi^ans,  persons  labouring  under  chronic  gout  appear  to  be  very 
generally  exempt  from  gravel ;  and  once  chalk-stones  liave  formed, 
they  usually  remain  entirely  free  from  the  calculous  affection. 
Earlier  in  life,  when  acute  attacks  of  gout  are  common,  and  con- 
siderable intervals  are  observed  between  the  paroxysms,  depoails 
of  lithic  acid  sand  are  frequent  enough ;  but  once  the  disease 
takes  a  firm  hold  of  the  constitution,  the  kidneys  are  materially 
relieved  from  their  vicarious  action,  and  lithic  acid  sand  is  rarely 
deposited,  though  in  its  stead  the  lithates  frequently  abound.  The 
urine  is  in  most  of  these  cases,  however,  generally  perfectly  clear 
and  limpid.  The  exemption  of  gouty  subjects,  with  chalky  de- 
posits, from  lithic  acid  grrfvel,  quite  accords  with  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie's  experience.  "  A  patient,"  he  observes,  "  may  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  voiding  lithic  acid  calculi ;  he  becomes  afTected 
with  gout,  and  the  formation  of  the  calculi  ceases.  In  a  few 
eases  the  two  diseases  go  on  together.  But  I  do  not  remember 
an  instance  of  a  gouty  patient  who  was  troubled  with  the  gouty 
concretions  commonly  called  chalk-stones,  being  also  troubled 
with  lithic  acid  calculL" 

Treatment. — .Speaking  generally,  the  two  forms  of  gravel  refiirrod 
to,  originating  iu  or  associated  with  directly  opposite  states  of  the 
system,  and  manifested  by  equally  distinctive  characters  of  the 
urine  in  regard  to  acidity  or  alkalescence,  demand  opposite  modes 
of  treatment.  While  a  stinted  diet,  mainly  composed  of  non- 
nitrogenised  substances,  abstinence  from  alcoholic  beverages,  and 
the  exhibition  of  alkalies,  such  as  the  bicarbonates  of  potash  and 
soda,  or  as  recommended  by  I)r  Prout  and  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie, 
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the  bicai'bonate  and  uitrate  of  potash  conjointly,  are  usually 
indicated  in  lithic,  or  red  gravel,  a  generous  diet,  with  wine. 
]K)rter,  or  ale,  and  tonics,  including  the  mineral  acids,  particularly 
the  muriatic  or  nitro-muriatic,  are  as  generaUy  required  in  phos- 
phatic  or  white  gravel.  In  both  fonus  attention  to  the  state  of 
the  digestive  powers  is  of  the  first  importance,  and  the  treatment 
must  frequently  be  modified,  in  respect  to  diet  and  remedies,  to 
suit  individual  peculiarities.  A  diet  composed  chiefly  or  entirely 
of  farinaceous  food,  so  appropriate  in  the  generality  of  cases  of 
red  gravel,  cannot  be  persevereil  in  in  many  instances  occurring 
in  aged  subjects ;  and  alkalies,  in  other  examples,  more  frequent 
at  this  than  at  other  periods  of  life,  are  more  or  less  pernicious,  if 
long  employed,  in  weakening  the  tone  of  the  stomach  and  leading 
to  a  translation  from  the  lithic  to  the  phosphatic  diathesia  So, 
on  the  other  hand,  where  a  generous  highly  azotised  diet  is 
indicated,  in  most  examples  of  white  gravel,  and  acids  are  the 
most  appropriate  remedies,  the  stomach  is  frequently  unable  to 
support  either,  and  the  associated  affectious  which  often  accom- 
pany this  variety  of  the  disease  are  sometimes  aggravated  by  the 
means  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  are  usually  beneficial 
in  miti<]jatiiig  or  removing  it.  The  practitioner  who  is  satisfied  in 
tn»ating  casus  of  red  or  white  t^^ravel  on  purely  physiological  and 
chemical  considerations  often  deceives  himself,  and  at  length 
discovers  that  he  meets  with  more  success  in  the  prevention  and 
mitigation  of  the  evil  by  adopting  measures  for  the  improvement 
of  the  general  health,  and  the  alleviation  or  removal  of  any  exist- 
ing malady  with  which  the  moi-e  prominent  affection  may  be 
allied ;  so  that  here,  as  in  many  other  instances,  physiological  or 
so-called  scientific  medicine  at  times  yields  to  practical  experience 
with  the  most  satisfactory  results. 

Having  thus  stated  the  general  outline  of  treatment,  I  think  it 
inexpedient  to  enter  into  fmther  details.  In  both  forms  of  gravel 
the  skin  is  usually  disix)sed  to  be  dry  and  rough,  though  occasion- 
ally bedewed  with  a  cold  clannny  moisture  in  the  phosphatic 
diathesis.  In  either  case  its  functions  should  be  promoted  by 
tepid,  vaix)ur,  or  hot-air  baths,  and  the  use  of  the  flesh-bnish.  The 
Turkisli  bath  is  peculiarly  serviceable  in  lithiasis.  Sometimei^ 
gravel  of  this  kind  disapi)ears  for  days  from  the  urine  after  its 
employment.     Flannel  should  be  worn  next  the  skin,  and,  when 
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convenient,  the  patient  should  reside  in  a  mild  climate,  and  in  a 
situation  sheltered  from  cold  piercing  winds.  Diaphoretics  are 
generally  prescribed  with  the  view  of  determining  to  the  surface, 
and  exciting  the  skin  to  a  vigorous  discharge  of  its  offices. 
Dover's  powder  is  chiefly  resorted  to  for  these  purposes;  but 
opium  in  any  form  tends  to  diminish  the  secretion  of  the  kidneys, 
and  consequently  to  weaken  the  solvent  power  of  the  urine.  To 
counteract  this  effect,  diluents  should  be  freely  indulged  so  long  as 
it  is  considered  advisable  to  exhibit  an  opiate.  In  phosphatic 
gravel,  not  unusually  accompanied  with  an  increase  in  the  normal 
amount  of  the  urine,  the  objections  to  the  exhibition  of  opium  in 
lithic  acid  gravel  become  arguments  in  its  favour,  more  especially, 
as  is  often  the  case,  where  there  is  considerable  irritability  of  the 
bladder.  Indeed,  in  this  form  of  the  disease,  when  fully  estab- 
lished, there  is  generally  so  much  local  and  constitutional  irrita- 
bility that  the  administration  of  sedatives  forms  no  unimportant 
part  of  the  treatment. 
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CHAPTER    VIII. 


HiEMATURIA. 


The  voiding  of  blood  with  the  urine  is  an  affection  of  great 
frequency  beyond  middle  aga  Like  other  diseases  of  the  urinary 
organs,  it  more  particularly  occurs  in  the  male  sex.  Nevertheless 
it  is  common  enough  in  females,  especially  about  the  period  of  the 
cessation  of  the  menses.  The  most  profuse  attacks  I  ever  saw 
occurred  in  a  lady  at  the  critical  period,  who  was  also  subject  to 
bleedings  at  the  nose.  She  afterwards  died  of  sanguineous  apoplexy, 
having  exhibited  a  hiemorrhagic  tendency  for  two  or  three  years 
after  the  catameiiia  had  disappeared.  Hjematuria,  in  aged  persons 
of  both  soxos,  is  also  said,  on  good  authority,  occasionally  to 
replace  the  hatmorrhoidal  flux,  and  to  assume  a  periodic  fonn. 

Pathological  Causes. — The  bleeding  may  proceed  from  any  por- 
tion of  the  urinary  tract, — from  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  or 
urethra ;  but,  in  advanced  and  declining  life  especially,  the 
kidneys  and  bladder,  including  the  prostate,  are  its  chief  localities. 
FIxeei)ting  from  ulceration,  benign  or  malignant,  urethral  haemor- 
rhage in  old  age  is  extremely  rare.  Haemorrhage  from  the  ureters 
is  generally  the  result  of  abrasion  from  the  passage  of  calculi. 
Renal  hicmorrhage  also  very  frequently  proceeds  from  the  same 
cause,  or  from  the  displacement  of  a  calculus  previously  impacted. 
In  many  instances,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  it  is 
entirely  the  result  of  passive  or  active  congestion  of  one  or  other 
of  the  kidneys  or  both,  affecting  them  solely,  but  more  commonly 
conjointly  with  congestion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  generally. 
A  man,  upwards  of  seventy  years  of  age,  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  used 
to  sufiTer  from  excessive  hrrmaturia  with  every  attack  of  Walcheren 
fever,  which  he  had  contracted  more  than  forty  years  before.  On 
cme  of  these  occasions  we  nearl v  lost  him.     We  thus  itfeet  with  it  in 
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persons  who  have  never  passed  gi-avel  or  shown  any  symptom  of 
disease  of  the  kidney  up  to  the  moment  of  attack,  but  in  whom, 
from  the  abseuce  of  vesical  symptoms,  and  prostatic  disease,  and 
the  existence  of  paiii  or  a  sense  of  weight  in  the  region  of  the 
kidney,  during  the  time  that  blood  has  appeared  in  the  urine, 
there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  the  hfcmoiThago  is  renaL 

Renal  ho^maturia,  it  must  be  repeated,  is  however  more  gene- 
rally connected  with  sti^ne  in  the  kidneys,  or  disease  of  that  organ, 
than  simply  the  result  of  cougeation.  Its  diagnosis  may  be 
deduced  from  associated  symptoms  of  renal  irritation,  aa  above 
hinted.  Cullen,  and  after  him  I*rout  and  others,  mention  aa 
characteristic  of  rcual  bicmorrhage  the  diffusion  of  the  blood 
throughout  the  uriue  voided,  and  the  fifqueut  occurrence  of 
elongated  masses  of  fibrin,  resembling  worms,  which  had  been 
moulded  in  the  ureters  and  passed  with  the  urine. 

By  far  the  most  usual  seat,  however,  of  ha?morrhage  from  the 
urinary  oi^'ans  is  the  bladder  itself,  or  the  eulai^ed  prostate.  A 
varicose  condition  of  the  veins  of  tliat  sac  is  common  in  the  aged 
of  both  sexes,  and  congestion  of  the  whole  of  the  jielvic  viscera  is 
almost  a  normul  state,  inasmuch  as  it  is  seldom  wanting  jn  old 
people.  Hence  proceed  stioiitaneous  liiL'morrhages  Irom  some  por- 
tion of  the  lining  membraue  of  the  bladder,  and  esjiecially  from 
tlie  neighbourhood  of  the  verumontanura  and  surface  of  the  pros- 
tate, where  small  varices  are  very  conimom  The  evacuation  is 
fostered,  on  the  one  hantl,  by  debility  of  cunstitutioii  and  sedentary 
habit«,  and,  on  tlie  other,  by  stimulating  food  and  condiments,  and 
by  gouty  irritation  of  the  parts  about  the  neck  of  the  bladder. 

Vesical  hfematnria  is.  however,  in  old  persons,  much  more  gene- 
rally connected  with  chronic  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  calculus,  cancer  of  some  of  its  structures 
or  fungus  of  its  lining,  exclusive  of  disease  of  the  prostate,  than 
the  sole  conseiiuence  of  the  congestion  referred  to.  Of  the  difler- 
ential  diagnosis  of  these  various  affections  I  do  not  mean  to  s]>eak. 
For  the  present  purpose,  it  is  su&icient  to  state,  in  geuoral  terms, 
that  tlie  seat  of  the  disease  may  he  presumed  to  be  the  bladder, 
and  not  the  kiitneys,  when  local  symptoms  of  irritation  of  that 
organ  ore  present,  such  as  pain  in  the  r^on  of  the  pubis,  fretjuent 
desire  la  make  water,  pains  in  the  hips,  &c.,  preceding  or  coctA- 
neous  with  thL'  attack,  and  independent  of  renal  uneasiness  and 
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sickness.  Enlargement  of  the  prostate  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder 
are  generaUy  sufficiently  indicated  by  the  attending  or  antecedent 
symptoms  to  show  the  complicated  or  precise  nature  of  the 
disease. 

Hematuria  from  malignant  disease  of  the  bladder  or  kidney 
may  often  be  diagnosed  by  its  rebellious  character  and  the  peculiar 
cachectic  hue  of  the  countenance,  or  whole  surface,  accompanying 
cancerous  growths  generally,  as  well  as  by  the  absence  of  the  usual 
symptoms  of  stone  or  gravel  It  is  at  this  period  of  life  that  these 
malignant  diseases  are  most  rife,  and  therefore  most  to  be  sus- 
pected. The  microscope  may  also  afford  assistance  by  discovering 
the  presence  of  cancerous  cells  in  the  matters  voided.  Dr  Prout 
observes  that  the  red  particles  of  the  blood  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
fungoid  disease  often  appear  to  the  eye  larger  than  natural ;  and 
by  this  peculiar  appearance,  the  presence  of  malignant  disease,  he 
says,  may  be  often  suspected  before  the  symptoms  assume  a  decided 
character.  In  these,  as  well  as  in  other  cases  of  vesical  hsematuiia, 
the  first  few  ounces  of  urine  voided  are  frequently  perfectly  natural, 
and  it  is  only  towards  the  end  of  the  operation  that  blood  and 
sanies  are  discharged.  Coagula  also  sometimes  block  up  the 
urethra,  and  assume  various  forms.  In  a  case  of  scirrhus  of  the 
sub-mucous  coat  of  the  bladder,  presenting  in  an  aged  in-pensioner 
of  Chelsea  Hospital,  accompanied  with  abiding  haematuria,  the 
coagula  thus  discharged,  while  lying  in  the  urine,  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  gorged  leechea 

Treatment — Excepting  in  robust  and  plethoric  habits,  it  seldom 
happens  that  even  local  blood-letting  is  required  in  hsematuria 
occurring  in  advanced  life ;  but  when  the  haemorrhage  continues 
excessive,  and  is  accompanied  with  uneasiness  in  the  loins,  and 
other  symptoms  indicating  the  kidney  or  kidneys  to  be  affected,  it 
may  now  and  then  be  expedient  to  employ  cupping,  and  have 
recourse  to  other  antiphlogistic  measures.  If  the  attack  is  accom- 
panied with  lithic  acid  gravel,  as  it  often  is  in  gouty  subjects, 
sedatives,  with  the  bicarbonate  of  soda  or  potash,  and  small  doses 
of  the  vinum  colchici,  should  in  the  first  instance  be  administered, 
unless  in  profuse  attacks  where  styptics  and  astringents  may  be 
imperatively  called  for  from  the  beginning.  In  all  cases  perfect 
rest  should  be  enjoined.  When  the  bleeding  is  copious,  and  occurs 
in  broken-down  constitutions,  or  in  asthenic  states  of  the  sjrstem. 
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after  opening  the  bowels  freely  with  castor-oil  and  turpentine, 
some  one  of  the  several  astringents  usually  exhibited  in  other 
forms  of  haemorrhage  should  at  once  be  given,  and  repeated  at 
such  intervals  as  the  exigencies  of  the  attack  may  demand.  Of 
these,  small  doses  of  turpentine,  the  acetate  of  lead  conjoined 
with  opium,  the  tincture  of  the  hydrochlorate  of  iron,  and  gallic 
acid,  enjoy  the  greatest  reputation.  The  latter  is  a  most  efficacious 
and  safe  remedy  given  in  doses  of  5  or  8  grains  every  four  or  six 
hours. 

Htematuria  derived  from  the  bladder  or  prostate  demands 
similar  measures.  When  the  haemorrhage  is  abimdant,  and  does 
not  yield  to  ordinary  means,  the  application  of  ice  over  the  r^on 
of  the  bladder,  the  injection  of  cold  water  into  the  rectum,  and  of 
solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  alum  into  the  bladder  sometimes  prove 
beneficial 

I  have  not  deemed  it  necessary  to  refer  to  hsematuria  dependent 
on  scurvy,  purpura,  typhus,  or  other  constitutional  maladies.  It 
must  be  clear  to  the  practitioner  that  in  passive  hematuria,  the 
result  of  senile  decay  and  debility,  a  restorative  plan  of  treatment, 
including  a  guarded  allowance  of  stimuli,  is  required.  The  cure 
will  be  materially  aided,  in  such  cases,  by  residence  in  a  dry  and 
elevated  situation,  the  use  of  cooling  acid  drinks  and  ferruginous 
mineral  waters,  and  by  warm  clothing. 


2q2 
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CHAPTER  IX. 

CHRONIC  ENLARGEMENT  OF  THE  PROSTATE  GLAND. 

The  prostate  is  extremely  prone  in  advanced  life  to  two  distinct 
and  opposite  changes ;  one  in  which  its  structure  acquires  addi- 
tional development,  the  other  in  which  it  Wastes  away.  Both  are 
chronic  alterations  well  known,  the  first  as  hypertrophy,  and  the 
second  as  atrophy  of  the  prostate.  Forcing  itself  upon  our  atten- 
tion by  the  sad  train  of  symptoms  accompanying  it,  chronic 
enlargement  of  this  gland  has  long  been  recognized  as  a  malady 
of  great  frequency  and  extreme  importance.  It  is  a  rare  occur- 
rence, says  Home,  for  a  man  to  arrive  at  eighty  years  of  age  with- 
out suffering  more  or  less  under  it ;  and  so  common  has  it  been 
supposed,  that  one  of  the  greatest  of  British  surgeons,  lately  passed 
away,  seemed  to  regard  it  as  an  invariable  accompaniment  of  old 
age.  It  may  safely  be  asserted,  however,  that  nine-tenths  of  those 
who  reach  the  age  of  seventy  and  upwaixls  die  without  ever  having 
exhibited  any  symptoms  of  prostatic  disease.  The  accurate  obser- 
vations of  Mr  Henry  Thomson,  on  the  "  Anatomy  and  Pathology 
of  the  Adult  Prostate,"*  in  which  he  shows  by  statistical  research 
the  fallacy  of  £he  usually  received  opinion  that  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  is  one  of  the  changes  natural  to  old  age,  have  been  corro- 
borated by  the  still  more  extended  inquiries  of  Mr  Cockbum 
Messer,  in  hia  "  Beport  on  the  Condition  of  the  Prostate  in  Old 
Age,"  foimded  on  the  dissection  of  100  specimens  in  individuals 
over  sixty  years  of  age,t  by  which  "  it  appears  that  35  per  cent, 
of  all  prostates  after  the  age  of  sixty  are  abnormally  large,  20  per 
cent,  are  abnormally  small,  and  45  per  cent  are  within  the  limits 
of  the  normal  weight"   Mr  Thomson  foimd  an  appreciable  enlai^e- 

*  Med.  Chir.  Trana.,  1867.  t  Ibid.,  1860. 
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meiit  at  the  rate  oi'  32  per  cent,  in  persons  above  fifty  years  old, 
and  notable  enlai^feiuent,  causiu^;  symptoms  during  life,  at  that  of 
12  per  cent  liong  before  ttiese  results  were  obtained,  I  had  satis- 
fied myself  that  enlargement  of  the  prostate  was-the  exception,  I 
had  commenced  a  series  of  observations  among  the  living  and 
deceased  in-pensioners  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  which  were  inter- 
rupted, the  rough  uotes  of  which  I  still  possess.  I  can  confirm 
Mr  Messer's  statement  that  the  projioition  of  men  in  advanced  life 
suffering  from  the  consetiuences  of  enlarged  prostate  is  indeed 
small.  In  IfiOO  old  men,  with  an  average  sick-list  of  200,  he 
found  not  more  than  10  under  treatment  for  tliis  disease  in  Green- 
wich Hospital  when  his  inciuiries  were  instituted,  and  a  half  of 
these  only  occasionally.  A  similar  immunity  exists  at  Chelsea 
Hospital  among  a  still  older  body  of  men  than  in  the  sister  estal)- 
lishment. 

Symptoms. — Tlio  earliest  indications  of  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tate may  briefly  be  stated  to  consist  in  more  or  less  irritability  of 
the  bladder,  and  difficulty  of  voiding  the  urine.  These  symptoms 
are  often  accompanied  with  uneasiness  or  actual  pain,  generally 
of  a  pricking  kind,  extending  along  the  penis,  and  affecting 
more  especially  the  glans.  The  stream  of  urine  is  smaller  than 
natural.  Generally  it  is  passed  slowly,  and  though  the  desire  ia 
urgent,  a  longer  interval  than  usual  elapses  before  it  makes  it« 
appearance,  a  greater  effort  being  required  to  expel  the  urine.  As 
the  disease  advances  these  symptoms  increase.  Fugacious  pains 
are  now  comjilained  of  in  the  hips,  limbs,  and  about  the  pubis, 
augmented  by  the  jolting  of  a  carriage  or  by  ridijig.  Tlie  uriue, 
at  first  clear  and  natural,  is  sooner  or  later  mixed  with  mucus, 
produced  partly  from  the  gland,  partly  from  the  lining  of  the 
bladder.  A  sense  of  weight  or  fulness  is  frequently  experienced 
in  tlie  perineum,  and  the  enlarged  prostate  pressing  on  the  rectum 
occasions  analogous  sjTnptoms  in  this  bowel,  with  occasional  tfues- 
mus  on  going  to  stooL  The  impediment  to  micturition  becomes 
more  and  more  obvious,  and  yet,  either  from  relaxation  of  the 
sphincter,  or  from  the  changes  effected  in  the  origin  of  the  xirethiu 
by  the  enlarged  prostate,  there  is  often  more  or  less  incontinence 
of  urine.  The  bladder  gradually  seems  to  lose  power.  Tlie  urine, 
instead  of  being  forcibly  propelled,  drops  peq»pndicularly  from  the 
penis,  to  the  great  annoyance  of  the  patient ;  and  a  portion  of  it, 
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varying  from  2  or  3  to  6  or  8  ouuces,  is  now  invariably  left  behind 
Tlie  bladder,  being  never  perfectly  emptied,  its  irritability  increases. 
This  irritability  is  sooner  or  later  further  augmented  by  structural 
changes  in  its  muscular  and  mucous  coats,  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
gressive enlargement  of  the  prostate,  the  constant  efiTorts  at  expul- 
sion, and,  above  all,  by  the  decomposition  of  the  retained  and 
stagnant  urine,  through  which  it  acquires  an  ammoniacal  and 
acrid  character.  The  most  important  of  these  efiTects  is  chronic 
inflanmiation,  with  purulent  discharge  from  the  lining  membrane. 
Often  long  before  the  anatomical  changes  alluded  to  take  place, 
and  sometimes  without  obvious  exciting  cause,  but  more  generally 
after  exposure  to  cold,  or  excessive  indulgence  at  table,  or  after 
venereal  excitement,  the  usual  dribbling  ia  changed  for  complete 
retention  of  urine,  generally  requiring  the  use  of  the  catheter.  If 
the  bladder  is  still  in  a  tolerably  healthy  condition,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  not  of  such  a  form  as  to  ofier  great 
obstacles  to  the  flow  of  urine,  this  occurrence  may  be  qmte  tem- 
porary. In  a  day  or  two,  the  power  of  evacuating  the  bladder  to 
the  usual  extent  returns,  and  sometimes  the  catheter  is  not  required 
more  than  once ;  but  in  other  cases  weeks  or  months  elapse  before 
this  fortunate  result  is  obtained,  and  in  not  a  few  examples  it  is 
never  attained  at  all,  the  patient  being  obliged  for  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  have  recourse  to  the  instrument  With  the  progress 
of  the  local  changes  referred  to,  the  patient's  general  health  declinea 
Cysts  fonn  in  the  thickened  and  fasciculated  bladder,  which  secrete 
large  quantities  of  pus.  The  surface  of  the  projecting  lobe  or  lobes 
ulcerates,  and,  together  with  the  adjacent  lining  of  the  bladder, 
discharges  bloody  purulent  matter,  having  an  intolerably  strong 
ammoniacal  foetid  smelL  The  kidneys  soon  begin  to  sjinpathize 
with  the  condition  of  the  bladder.  At  first  their  secretion  is  gene- 
rally speaking  augmented.  Ultimately  structural  changes  ensue, 
aflecting,  in  the  early  stage,  more  especially  the  calicos  and  pelvis, 
which  are  frequently  inflamed  and  ulcerated  long  before  the  sub- 
stance of  the  kidney  itself  is  invaded.  By  degrees  a  slow  inflam- 
matory process  attacks  it ;  its  tissue  softens  and  breaks  down,  or 
becomes  finn  and  contracted.  In  the  former  c^ise,  it  is  sometimes 
studded  with  small  abscesses ;  in  the  latter,  the  organ  is  often 
reduced  to  half  its  size,  creaks  under  the  knife,  and  presents  a 
leaden  hue  in  its  cortical  portion.     Granular  degeneration  occa- 
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sionally  accompanies  enlargement  uf  Uie  prostate,  but  not  so 
frequently  as  these  changes. 

In  advanced  Ktages  of  the  disease,  when  the  mucous  membrane 
becomes  inflamed  and  ulcerated,  the  mine  scanty,  bloody,  and  puru- 
lent, and  the  kidneys  afl'ected,  the  countenance  tells  the  sufferings 
of  the  patient,  and  assumes  the  sallow  hue  so  strongly  indicative 
of  severe  organic  disease.  At  length,  worn  out  by  continued  pain, 
sleepless  uights,  exhausting,  pui-ulent,  bloody  and  offensive  dis- 
charges, he  gradually  sinks,  retaining  his  faculties  to  the  last,  or 
he  dies  more  rapidly  tlirough  the  intervention  of  t)'phoid  symp- 
toms with  coma.  It  is  here  worthy  of  remark  that  old  persons, 
the  victims  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  and  consequent 
disease  of  the  bladder,  frequently  show  tj-phoid  sj-mptoms,  a  dry 
brown  tongue,  with  more  or  less  geucial  prostration  and  quickness 
of  the  pulse,  ou  any  aggravation  of  the  local  phenomena,  through 
exposure  or  indulgence  in  fermented  liquoi's.  Notwithstanding 
the  threatening  aspect  of  these  attacks,  even  veiy  old  people,  with 
long-standing  disease  of  the  bladder  and  prostate,  often  recover, 
and  again  fall  into  their  oi-djnary  state  of  health.  I  have  known 
a  mim  of  eighty  experience  many  such  attacks,  passing  over  two 
or  three  years  before  he  ultimately  sank  under  them. 

It  is  surj^rising  t«  what  extent  the  prostate  is  sometimes  found 
enlarged  in  old  age.  Cases  are  recorded,  or  referred  to,  in  which 
it  had  acquired  the  bulk  of  two  Jiats,  or  even  a  child's  head,  and 
nearly  filled  the  lower  basin  of  the  pelvis ;  but  it  very  seldom 
exceeds  the  size  of  tin  orange,  and  is  generally  not  larger  thau  a 
hen's  egg,  however  long  the  disease  may  have  existed.  The 
enlargement  may  take  place  in  any  direction,  be  partial,  and  afi'ect 
one  of  the  lateral  lobes  only ;  hut  more  generally  both  are  impli- 
cated, and  the  hypertrophy  is  uniform.  The  so-called  third  lobe 
in  some  instances  acquires  the  size  of  a  nutmeg  or  a  pigeon's  egg, 
without  any  obvious  enlargement  of  the  remaining  portion  of  the 
gland,  though  enlargement  of  the  third  lobe  without  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  gland  being  somewhere  implicated  is  very  rare.  A 
knowledge  of  these  irregularities  in  the  growth  of  the  enlargement 
is  of  groat  importance,  as  they  produce  corresixjnding  deviations 
in  the  prostatic  portion  nf  the  urethra,  and  induce  the  surgeon,  in 
cases  of  difficulty,  "  after  trying  gently  one  side,  to  go  to  the  other 
with  the  [>oiut  of  the  catheter,  when  be  b  often  rewartlcd  by  the 
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instrument  slipping  into  the  acquired  bend  or  obliquity  of  the 
passage,  and  thus  finding  its  way  into  the  bladder."  (Wilson.) 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  enlai^ement  of  the  prostate  is 
seldom  attended  with  any  difficulty.  The  affections  with  which 
it  is  most  likely  to  be  confounded  are,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and 
stone  in  the  bladder,  or  mere  irritability  of  this  organ.  Stricture 
is  not  a  disease  of  advanced  life  :  it  has  generaUy  appeared  before 
the  age  of  fifty,  and  if  present,  its  existence  has  been  long  known 
to  the  patient  The  gradually  increasing  difficulty  in  expelling 
the  urine  serves  in  a  great  measure  to  distinguish  it  from  stone, 
and  the  stream  of  urine  is  much  less  liable  to  stop  suddenly  in 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  than  in  the  former  disease.  Both 
incontinence  of  urine  and  irritability  of  the  bladder  very  fre- 
quently proceed  in  old  people  from  enlarged  prostate.  Whenever 
it  becomes  desirable  to  ascertain  with  certainty  whether  the  symp- 
toms are  the  result  of  this  affection,  the  introduction  of  a  catheter 
into  the  bladder,  and  examination  by  the  finger  in  the  rectum, 
seldom  fail  to  procure  the  required  information. 

Causes. — As  to  the  determining  causes  of  chronic  enlargement 
of  the  prostate,  scarcely  anything  is  known  satisfactorily.  The 
disease  has  been  ascribed  to  pelvic  congestion,  sedentary  habits, 
full  living,  gout,  by  some  to  excessive  indulgence  in  the  venereal 
passion,  and  by  others  to  continence.  Hard  riding  has  been 
supposed  to  produce  it ;  but  among  the  old  dragoons  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  it  is  not  more  frequent  than  in  men  who  have  all  along 
served  in  the  infantry.  The  subjects  of  organic  stricture  of  the 
urethra  usually  escape  the  diseasa  Civiale  declares  that  in  them 
the  prostate  is  generally  healthy ;  and  Mercier  thinks  that  so  far 
from  being  a  cause  of  hypertrophy,  stricture  of  the  urethra  is  cal- 
culated to  produce  atrophy  of  the  gland.  One  thing  is  certain, 
that  tlie  two  diseases,  organic  stricture  of  the  urethra,  and  chronic 
enlargement  of  the  prostate,  seldom  co-exist,  and  this  is  a  fortunate 
circumstance,  for  there  are  few  cases  in  surgery  more  perplexing. 
The  instrument  which  will  pass  through  a  stricture  is  turned  aside 
by  an  enlarged  prostate,  and  the  catheter  best  adapted  for  cases  of 
chronic  hypertrophy  of  this  gland  will  not  enter  a  stricture. 

Chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate  may  promote  the  formation 
of  stone  in  the  bladder,  particularly  pliosphatic  calculus ;  but  it 
can  hardly  be  regarded  as  a  cause  of  that  disease,  though  occasion- 
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ally  accompanied  by  it.  In  35  cases  uf  enlarged  prustate,  phoa- 
phatic  calculi  were  found  iii  2.  the  largest  weighing  7  draclimB 
45  grains  ;  in  another  2,  uric  acid  calculi  of  about  30  jTraius 
each  wore  found  (Messer).  By  preventing  thv  stone  from  lying  on 
the  most  sensitive  part  of  the  liludder,  the  enlargement  of  the 
prostate  greatly  modifies  the  symptoms  of  that  disease,  and  we 
frequently  find  a  calculus  of  considerable  size  where  its  existence 
had  never  once  been  Buspect«d, — where,  indeed,  the  symptoms  of 
the  prostatic  affection  itself  never  assumed  a  severe  form,  and 
chiefly  manifest  themselves  by  persistent  incontinence  of  urine 

Treatment. — Some  writers  and  pmctitionera  recommend,  as  a 
means  of  retarding  and  removing  the  enlargement  of  the  prostate, 
local  blood-letting,  cupping  the  loins,  and  the  application  of  leeches 
to  the  perineum,  or  margin  of  the  anus,  or  to  the  prostate  itself; 
the  introduction  of  sedative  8npi>ositories  into  the  rectiun,  contain- 
ing the  iodides  of  lead  or  potassium ;  the  use  of  similar  remediea 
externally  to  the  sacrum  and  perineum,  setous  in  the  same  regions, 
pressure  by  means  of  an  ivory  pessary  maintained  in  the  rectum, 
&C.  &c  but  it  must  be  admitted  that  these  and  like  measures 
utterly  fail  in  their  intentions,  and  some  of  them  at  least  are 
worse  than  useless.  It  may  safely  be  aflirmetl  that  we  possess  no 
means  of  removing  the  slowly  advancing  chronic  enlai^ement  of 
the  prostate  almost  peculiar  to  the  old,  notwithstanding  the  posi- 
tive assertions  of  an  author  not  many  years  deceased,  and  who  had 
gained  some  notoriety  in  the  treatment  of  urinary  diseases,  that 
by  suppositories,  consisting  of  the  iodide  of  potassium  and  the 
extracts  of  couium  and  henbane,  and  the  introduction  to  the  pros- 
tate of  bougies  chai^ged  with  that  preparation  of  iodine,  he  had 
always  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  rcsidts,  and  that  he  had  had 
no  case  where  these  remedies  had  not  succeeded !  The  most  likely 
means  of  checking  the  prepress  of  the  enlargement  are  the  avoid- 
ance of  stimulating  articles  of  diet ;  moderation  in  the  use  of 
alcoholic  beverages,  or,  in  certain  cases,  their  entire  abandonment, 
occasional  tepid  baths,  regular  walking  exercise,  implicit  attention 
to  the  calls  of  nature,  and  an  open  state  of  the  bowels.  The  mildest 
laxatives  only  are  adntissible. 

As  all  sources  of  vesical  irritation  are  to  be  shunned,  it  is  almost 
unnecessarj-  to  observe  that  instruments  ought  never  to  be  passed 
withmit  siiHii'iont  reason,  and  not  without  the  utmost  gentleness. 
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j\gaiii  and  again  officiousness  and  carelessness  have  been  followed 
by  urgent  strangury,  or  complete  retention,  in  cases  where  there 
was  every  reason  to  believe  no  such  sj^iptoms  would  have 
apj^eared,  or  were  at  least  far  off. — A  retired  medical  officer  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  seventy  years  of  age,  had  for  twelve  or  eighteen 
months  suffered  from  some  diiiicidty  in  passing  urine,  and  occa> 
sional  enuresis.  Having  in  early  life  laboured  imder  organic 
stricture  of  the  urethra,  he  attributed  these  symptoms  to  a  return 
of  this  disease,  and  would  not  be  persuaded  of  their  more  probable 
origin  in  enlai^gement  of  the  prostate.  By  entreaties  a  neighbouring 
surgeon  was  induced  to  pass  a  bougie,  which  only  encountered 
opposition  at  the  prostate ;  it  coidd  not  be  pushed  on  to  the  blad- 
der ;  no  force  was  used.  Slight  bleeding  attended  the  operation  ; 
complete  retention  of  urine,  with  much  suffering,  followed  it,  and 
from  that  time  forward  it  was  necessary  to  employ  a  catheter 
daily.  The  prostatic  symptoms  had  received  an  impetus,  the 
bladder  became  diseased,  and  the  patient  died  a  miserable  death 
two  years  aften^ards. — A  general  officer,  almost  similarly  circum- 
stanced, had  a  catheter  passed  by  a  skilful  and  cautious  surgeon, 
contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  ordinary  attendant.  Betention  fol- 
lowed ;  and  though  the  patient  was  enabled  to  void  water  occa- 
sionally without  assistance  in  a  fortnight,  several  months  elapsed 
before  the  bladder  regained  its  usual  tone,  or  rather  before  the 
prostate  recovered  from  the  irritation  which  the  contact  of  the 
instrument  bad  occasioned. — Captain  F.,  eighty  years  of  age,  par- 
tially paraplegic,  was  long  known  to  lalx)ur  under  prostatic  disease, 
with  irritability  of  the  bladder.  The  latter  symptom  increasing, 
it  was  suggested  that  it  arose  from  partial  retention,  and  he  was 
recommended  to  have  the  m-ine  drawn  off  occasionally.  At  first 
he  refused,  but  many  mouths  afterwards  lie  submitted  to  the 
[iroper  treatment  Although  the  catheter  seemed  to  glide  into  the 
bladder  easily  and  without  j)ain,  still  a  little  blood  followed  the 
operation,  and  next  day  complete  retention  ensued.  Much  diffi- 
culty now  arose,  and  it  was  not  without  considerable  but  un- 
avoidable injury  to  the  prostate  that  the  instrument  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  bladder.  The  difficulty  increased,  and  the  patient 
died  in  less  than  a  foilnight,  aft^r  much  suffering. 

It  is  l)y  no  means  int-ended  bv  these  examples,  which  might  be 
multiplied,  to  deter  the  practitioner  from  introducing  an  instni- 
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luetit  into  the  bladder,  but  only  to  caution  hini  uot  to  employ  it 
beedlessly,  and  only  when  it  is  necessary  to  relieve  i;omplete  or 
partial  retuution  of  urine,  since,  however  carefully  i)assed,  the 
operatiou  appeals  to  i>e  liable  to  cause  mischief  in  certain  statea 
of  the  enlarged  prostate,  dependent  on  temporary  attacks  of  con- 
gefltion  or  itiilauiniatory  irritation. 

If  the  diseaite  of  the  prostate  is  uot  mucli  advanced,  the  daily 
introduction  of  the  catheter,  in  cases  attended  by  partial  ret-eu- 
tion  of  ui-ine  and  consequent  initability  of  the  bladder,  is  of  the 
ffreatest  benefit  in  averting  inflammation  of  the  mucous  coat,  and 
oBers  the  only  prospect  of  relieving  the  patient.  Nay.  under  this 
treatment  the  progress  of  the  enlargement  is  apparently  suspended 
in  some  cases,  and  in  many  the  bladder  recovers  its  power,  though 
the  patient  remains  liable  to  a  return  of  the  symptom,  or  to  com- 
plete retention  of  urine,  whicli  may  occur  at  any  moment  when 
least  expected.  When  this  happens,  surgical  aid  is  almost  always 
necessary,  the  catheter  only  procuring  the  much -required  relief. 
Warm  baths,  antispasmodics,  bleeding,  and  enemeta  seldom  suc- 
ceed, and  except  where  there  are  signs  of  local  inflammation,  it  is 
mere  waste  of  precious  time,  and  a  practice  foimded  on  an  erro- 
neous view  of  the  nature  of  the  retention,  to  persevere  in  tbew 


Why  it  is  that  in  certain  cases,  with  hut  moderate  enlargement 
of  the  third  lobe,  or  of  one  or  botli  of  the  lateral  lobes,  retention 
is  common,  and  the  passage  of  the  catheter  extremely  difficult, 
while  in  other  cases  of  excessive  enlargement,  the  patient  expe- 
riences but  little  if  any  difficulty  in  making  water,  and  the  surgeon 
gets  the  instrument  easily  into  the  bladder,  it  is  often  im[>osBible 
to  explain.  In  one  or  two  fatal  eases,  where  these  difficulties  were 
great,  I  have  been  sur])ri8ed  to  find  the  prostate  but  very  slightly 
altered.  In  one  case,  in  which  it  was  nearly  of  the  size  of  a 
cricket-ball,  and  the  termination  of  the  pifistatic  portion  of  the 
urethra  was  in  a  cul-de-sac,  the  patient  was  seldom  the  olijf>ct  of 
surgical  treatment,  aiul  the  catheter  was  generally  |)assed  eiisily. 
Sometimes  the  hvjiei-trophy  crops  outwards  when  both  lateral 
lobes  are  afi'ected,  leaving  the  prostatic  portion  of  the  urethra 
e!ongate<l,  hut  perfectly  free,  the  opposing  surfuccs  of  the  lobca 
remaining  smooth  and  flattened,  and  presenting  no  obstacle  what- 
ever to  the  cscaiie  of  the  urine  or  the  jwisfiagf  of  the  cathi-liT, 
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notwithstanding  that  the  prostate  thas  affected  occasionally 
acquires  the  bulk  of  a  large  shut  hand.  When  the  posterior 
lK)rtiou  of  the  gland,  the  third  lobe,  is  enlai^ged,  the  tendency 
of  the  gro^lh  is  almost  always  inwards ;  hence  it  is  this  form 
that  causes  the  chief  impediment  both  to  the  flow  of  water  and 
the  introduction  of  the  instrument,  and  the  portion  of  all  others 
most  liable  to  injury  and  perforation  by  the  catheter. 

Almost  every  surgeon  has  his  predilection  in  the  form,  size,  and 
material  of  the  catheter  he  employs  in  enlargement  of  the  pros- 
tata It  would  be  out  of  place  to  offer  any  observations  on  this 
subject,  but  it  may  be  mentioned  that  at  Chelsea  Hospital  the 
instrument  generally  in  use  is  the  ordinary  No.  9  silver  catheter, 
moderately  curved.  Sometimes  the  larger  silver  prostatic  cathe- 
ters, Nos.  10,  11,  and  12,  are  employed,  but  the  instrument  first 
mentioned  seldom  fails.  Gum  cathet(^rs  are  not  much  used,  in 
the  first  instance  at  least,  where  there  is  considerable  impediment 
to  the  passage  of  the  instrument.  Several  of  these  catheters, 
which  belonged  to  the  late  Sir  Everard  Home,  formerly  surgeon 
to  the  Hospital,  are  still  preserved,  but  they  do  not  seem  to 
possess  any  advantage  over  silver  catheters,  and  are  seldom  had 
recourse  to,  except  in  protracted  cases,  where  there  is  much  irri- 
tability of  the  urethra,  AMiichever  instrument  is  employed,  it 
should,  generally  si^aking,  be  a  rule  to  retain  it  in  the  bladder 
for  a  day  or  two,  or  more,  if  much  difficulty  has  been  encountered 
in  introducing  it.  Having  plugged  the  orifice  of  the  catheter,  the 
urine  should  be  drawn  off  two  or  three  times  a  day,  or  oftener  if 
necessary.  A  silver  catheter  may  thus  be  left  in  the  bladder  for 
a  week  or  even  ten  days  with  advantage,  should  no  s)^nptoms  of 
irritation  be  produced  by  it ;  but  as  it  is  liable  to  become  oxidises! 
and  incrusted,  it  ought  generally  to  be  withdrawn  on  the  third  or 
fouilh  day  at  farthest,  and  a  gum  catheter  substituted  if  neces- 
sary. There  is  some  risk  of  injur}'^  to  the  bladder  by  the  presence 
of  a  metallic  catheter.  I  have  known  it  occasion  ulceration  of 
the  mucous  coat,  where,  owing  to  paralysis  and  loss  of  sensation, 
the  ulceration  never  was  suspected.  There  is  also  a  risk  of  the 
instrument  penetrating  the  walls  of  the  bladder,  by  the  patient 
striking  its  extremity  forcibly  while  turning  in  his  sleep  or  getting 
out  of  bed  to  the  close-stool,  and  it  is  hardly  safe  to  let  it  remain 
when  he  is  delirious,  or  when  he  is  not  possessed  of  sufficient 
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intelligence  to  be  warned  ol"  tliis  dftnger.  These  accidents  can 
scarcely  occur,  at  nil  events  the  last,  with  a  gum-elastic  catheter. 
This  instminent  aoon,  hnwever,  corrodes,  becomes  rough,  and 
occasions  pain  in  withdiawing  it  through  the  enlarged  gland,  the 
sensitiveness  of  which,  as  well  as  the  membranous  portion  of  the 
urethra,  ia  now  usually  greatly  exalted. 

A  bladder  which  has  been  much  and  long  distended  by  reten- 
tion is  fre*inentty  weeks  or  months  in  recovering  its  tone,  though 
the  enlargement  of  the  prostate  is  moderate,  and  the  passage  of 
the  catheter  may  have  been  easily  effected.  In  more  favourable 
cases,  after  the  first  or  second  catheterism,  the  ui-ine  ia  voided 
naturally.  The  patient  then  falls  into  his  usual  state,  and  the 
further  introduction  of  the  catheter  becomes  unnecessary,  until 
there  is  a  relapse.  These  relapses  are  frct^uent  in  the  winter 
season,  and  a  debauch  is  almost  sure  to  be  followed  by  retention. 

In  the  advanced  stages  of  prostatic  enlargement,  when  the 
gland  is  ulcerated  or  the  bladder  diseased,  the  remedies  required 
in  chronic  catarrh  of  tliis  viseus  must  be  prescribed.  Opiates  are 
of  the  greatest  service  in  allaying  the  extreme  irritability;  and  so 
long  as  they  succeed  when  given  by  the  rectum,  this  method  of 
administering  them  should  be  adhered  to.  ^Vhen  opiate  enemcta 
fail,  or  suppositories  prepared  with  lard  or  spermaceti  ointment, 
which  is,  in  these  cases,  a  more  convenient  and  efficacious  mode 
of  using  them  than  when  prepared  in  the  usual  way  with  soap, 
chloroform  may  be  occasionally  inhaled  with  remarkable  relief  to 
the  violent  seizures  of  sti'angury,  so  common  in  ulceration  of  the 
prostate,  extending  to  the  veriimontanum  and  neck  of  the  bladder, 
but  unfortunately  its  effects  are  temporary.  It  is  needless  to 
observe,  the  strength  must  be  supiwrted  by  wine  and  nourishing 
food.  By  the  Judicious  use  of  opiates,  attention  to  diet,  the  fre- 
quent employment  of  the  tepid  hip-bath,  wannth  and  rest  in  the 
recumbent  posture,  it  is  remarkable  how  much  good  may  be 
obtained  in  retarding  the  progress  of  the  disea'ie  or  ameliorating 
its  severity. 
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CHAPTER    X. 

CATARRHUS  VESICAE. 

Except  as  a  purely  accidental  circumstaiice,  acute  inflammation 
t»f  the  mucous  coat  of  the  bladder  is  extremely  rare  in  advanced 
life.  We  meet  with  aggravations  of  the  chronic  form,  where,  from 
a  variety  of  causes,  the  symptoms  assume  an  intensity  that  leave 
little  doubt  of  the  super\'ention  of  acute  inflammation ;  but  as  a 
primary  and  independent  disease,  this  form  is  as  imfrequent  as 
the  other  is  common.  The  disease  is  almost  limited  to  the  male 
sex.  Assuming  "  Cystitis"  to  represent  it,  we  find  that  in  England, 
in  the  seven  years  1848-54,  it  caused  the  death  of  624  males 
between  tifty-five  and  seventy-five  years  old,  and  of  only  127 
females  of  the  same  age.* 

Causes, — Chronic  inflammation  of  the  lining  of  the  bladder  is 
very  generally,  in  elderly  persons,  connected  with  and  dependent  on 
chronic  enlargement  of  tlie  prostate,  or  stone  in  the  bladder.  In 
earlier  life  it  is  often  produced  by  stricture  of  the  urethra.  Occa- 
sionally it  appears  to  proceed  from  the  poison  of  gout,  and  gouty 
catarrh  of  the  bladder  is,  in  its  different  shades,  as  frequent  as 
gouty  bronchitis,  and  still  more  common  than  gouty  disease  of  the 
kidney  or  ca3CunL  In  otlier  cases,  where  none  of  these  sources  o\ 
the  disease  are  discoverable,  it  may  often  be  traced  to  persevering 
indulgence  in  alcoholic  liquors — a  most  fruitful  origin  of  renal  and 
vesical  disease,  all  beverages  of  this  kind  having  a  specific  influ- 
ence over  the  urinary  organs. 

Symptoms, — In  its  milder  forms,  the  inflammation  is  accom- 
panied with  little  or  no  pain  in  the  region  of  the  bladder.  A 
sense  of  weight,  tension,  or  dull-aching,  sometimes  affecting  the 

*  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar-General,  pp.  154, 155. 
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perineum  and  rectum,  is  then  eoniplained  of.  Frequeutly,  how- 
ever, there  are  shuotiiig  pains  fi-om  the  pubia  to  the  glaua  penis, 
with  urgL'nt  desire'  to  pass  water.  In  the  intervals  of  these 
paroxysms,  tlie  patient  is  plagued  with  what  he  regards  as  an 
over-flow  of  urine,  but  which  is  merely  increased  irritability  of 
the  bladder  and  impatience  to  its  natural  stimulant  The  urine. 
is  generally  cloudy  or  whey-coloured,  smd  loaded  with  epithelium 
from  the  irritated  membrane.  Ou  standing  it  becomes  clear,  and 
deposits  more  or  less  of  what  is  often  regarded  as  mucus,  but 
which  is  very  generally  pus  altered,  so  as  to  assume  this  appear- 
imce,  by  the  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine,  not  unusually  attend- 
ing the  disease  from  its  very  commencement.  A  microscopic 
examination  will  fretjuently  discover,  at  an  early  period,  pns  and 
blood  globules  before  the  exact  nature  of  the  disease  is  evident ; 
and  as  tltis  state  of  things  is  always  accompanied  with  albumen, 
heat  and  nitric  acid  cause  cloudiness  or  coagulation  of  the  urine. 
In  aggravated,  protracted,  and  fully  established  forms  of  the 
disease,  immense  ti^uantities  of  thick,  glaiiy,  ropy,  inodorous,  or 
intolerably  offensive  purulent  matter  are  voided,  the  whole  con- 
tents of  the  bladder  apparently,  in  some  cases,  consisting  of  pus, 
the  expulsion  of  which  is  painful,  difficult,  and  occasionally  im- 
practicable. Emaciation  and  general  debility  early  appear.  Walk- 
ing becomes  irksome,  and  the  jolting  of  a  carriage  adds  much  to 
the  sufferings  of  the  patient  Thus  by  degrees,  more  or  less 
rapidly,  the  symptoms  are  aggravated.  The  irritability  of  the 
bladder  increases.  A  low  typhoid  condition  ensues.  The  urine 
becomes  scanty,  dark,  and,  if  possible,  more  offensive  than  before. 
If  the  kidneys  are  not  already  diseased,  they  ultimately  become 
30.  To  the  more  characteristic  phenomena  of  the  complaint  itself 
are  now  added  pains  in  the  loins,  a  continual  feeling  of  weakness 
or  weariness  there,  variously  described,  and  sometimes  a  sense  of 
numbness  or  coldness,  extending  to  the  hips  and  thighs.  A  total 
disinclination  for  food  occurs,  retching  and  vomiting  succeed,  and 
the  patient  sinks  under  marked  tj'phoid  symptoms,  or  slowly 
through  sheer  prostration  and  exhaustion. 

TreatvicMt. — Chronic  catarrhal  inflammation  of  the  bladder  is 
generally  extremely  obstinate,  and  in  the  minority  of  cases  occurring 
in  advanced  or  declining  life,  it  resists  the  best  directed  effort*  for 
its  removal.     This  i>ersistence  is  chiefly  owing  tn  the  frpiiuent  co- 
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existence  of  sand  or  stone  in  the  bladder,  and  chronic  enlargement 
of  the  prostate,  or  to  the  disease  appearing  in  broken-down  con- 
stitutions, in  sufferers  from  confirmed  chronic  gout,  &a  Much 
benefit,  however,  may  be  obtained  even  in  old  standing  cases,  by 
appropriate  means ;  and  in  recent,  uncomplicated  attacks,  almost 
exclusively  met  with  in  the  female,  the  disease  is  not  less  amenable 
to  treatment  than  the  other  chronic  catarrhal  affections  to  which 
the  aged  are  liable. 

The  same  remedies  that  are  useful  in  these  catarrhal  affections 
are  also  beneficial  in  this.  Accordingly,  the  various  vegetable 
and  mineral  astringents,  as  well  as  terebinthinates,  are  appropriate 
and  more  or  less  successful  in  moderating  the  excessive  secretion 
of  purulent  matter,  or  in  removing  the  inflammatory  condition  on 
which  it  depends.  Some  of  these  seem  to  possess  a  specific  influ- 
ence over  the  mucous  membranes  in  general,  such  as  the  infusion 
of  cascarilla,  tormentilla  root,  serpentaria,  uva  ursi,  diosma,  and 
pareira  brava.  The  three  latter  have  long  enjoyed  a  well-merited 
reputation,  and  the  two  last  especially  form  the  vehicle  or  prin- 
ciple of  most  of  the  mixtures  exhibited  in  catarrh  of  the  bladder. 
When  the  urine  is  alkaline,  as  it  generally  is  in  long  standing 
cases,  small  doses  of  nitric  or  muriatic  acid,  or  of  nitro-muriatic 
acid,  should  be  added  to  the  infusion  selected ;  and  where  at  the 
same  time  there  is  much  irritability  of  the  bladder,  the  prescrip- 
tion will  be  improved  by  conjoining  it  with  a  sedative  tincture, 
such  as  the  tincture  of  henbane,  conium,  or  opium.  No  medicine 
is  so  effectual  in  allaying  the  irritability  of  the  bladder  accompany- 
ing this  disease  as  opium,  and  none  of  its  preparations  so  effectual 
and  unobjectionable  as  the  liquor  opii  sedativus.  Opium  shoiild, 
however,  be  reserved  for  severe  attacks  of  pain  or  strangury,  or 
so  long  as  otlier  sedatives  succeed  in  relieving  the  irritability. 
The  tincture  of  the  sesqui-chloride  of  iron,  and  small  repeated 
doses  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc,  are  occasionally  highly  beneficial, 
and  may  now  and  then  be  substituted  with  advantage  for  the 
above-mentioned  vegetable  astringents.  They  are  best  suited  to 
old-standing  decidedly  chronic  attacks.  I  know  of  no  medicine, 
however,  so  effectual  in  moderating,  or  in  entirely  checking,  the 
inordinate  secretion  of  pus  and  mucus  as  the  balsam  of  copaiba. 
Where  the  stomach  bears  it  well,  and  it  otherwise  agrees  with  the 
patient,  a  few  days  hardly  elapse,  in  comparatively  recent  and 
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mild  cases,  before  the  most  beueficial  results  are  obtained  from  it. 
Even  in  instances  complicated  with  and  proceeding  from  calculus 
in  tlie  bladder,  1  have  seen  it  so  effectual  in  allaying  the  irritation 
and  dispelling  almost  all  trace  of  pus  or  mucus  from  the  urine, 
that  the  patient  has  again  and  again  fancied  himself  perfectly 
welL  In  a  case  of  this  kind  occurring  in  an  int«lligent  shop- 
keeper, about  fifty  years  of  age,  who  was  under  my  care  in  1854, 
so  effectual  was  a  mixture  consisting  of  the  balsam  of  copaiba. 
sweet  spirit  of  nitre,  and  mucilage,  to  which  was  occasionally 
added  turpentine,  in  removing  the  symptoms  for  a  time,  that  the 
feais  ent«ttained  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder  vanished,  and  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon  as  well  as  myself  were  deceived,  so  great  waa 
the  benefit  derived.  Mr  Coulson.  however,  subsequently  discovered 
a  calculus,  and  had  the  merit  of  curing  the  patient  by  lithotrity. 
In  another  example  connected  with  old  standing  fistulre  in  perineo, 
equally  satisfactory  results  followed  the  use  of  this  medicine,  tliough 
the  patient  was  above  seventy  years  of  age.  Creosote,  in  the  form 
of  a  pill,  with  henbane  and  gum  tragacanth,  is  also  occasionally 
beneficial  in  restraining  the  inordinate  purulent  secretion,  and  in- 
creasing tlie  tone  of  the  bladder. 

If  there  is  anything  that  shows  more  clearly  than  another  the 
intractable  nature  of  this  disease,  it  is  the  long  list  of  remedies 
and  means  that  aulliors  have  recommended  in  its  treatment.  In 
addition  to  the  medicines  above  mentioned,  various  injections  liave 
been  employed  with  more  or  less  benefit,  A  weak  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver  (one  grain  to  a  grain  and  a  half  in  eight  ounces  of 
distilled  water)  is  much  resorted  to  in  France,  and  by  not  a  few 
practitioners  in  this  cotmtry.  LaUemaud.  and,  after  him,  Dr 
O'Bryen,*  strongly  advise  caut«risnfion  of  the  bladder  with  the 
solid  nitrate  of  silver  itself.  Sir  Benjamin  Brodie  and  others  have 
seen  excellent  effects,  in  old  standing  cases  with  an  ammoniacal 
state  of  the  urine,  from  the  injection,  once  or  twice  a  day.  of  nitric 
acid,  in  the  proportion  of  one  or  two  drops  to  an  ounce  of  pure 
water.  Dilute  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc  and  of  the  sulphate 
of  alum  have  also  been  thrown  into  the  bladder  with  benefit. 
Devergie  has  succeeded  in  cnring  several  cases  occurring  in  old 
people  by  injections  containing  the  balsam  of  copaiba.     Washing 
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out  the  bladder  with  simple  wann  water,  once  or  twice  a  day,  is 
sometimes  of  service.  Cold  water  has  also  thus  been  employed 
with  advantage,  and  has  the  high  authority  of  Civiale  to  recom- 
mend it  Setons  and  counter-irritants  are  now  seldom  if  ever 
used.  Leeches  over  the  pubis  may  occasionally  be  employed, 
together  with  tepid  fomentations  or  the  hip-bath,  where  there  is 
much  pain  or  tenderness  in  the  region  of  the  bladder.  As  a 
general  rule,  however,  depressing  measures  should  be  carefully 
avoided.  On  all  occasions,  when  there  is  much  difficulty  in 
expelling  the  tenacious  glairy  or  naturally-coloured  purulent 
matter,  the  catheter  should  be  employed.  More  harm  accrues 
from  the  straining  consequent  to  the  impediment  than  arises  from 
the  passage  of  the  instrument,  and  much  suffering  may  be  averted 
by  its  judicious  and  timely  introduction. 

The  debility  accompanying  advanced  stages  of  the  disease 
warrants  and  demands  tonic  treatment  consistent  with  the  charac- 
ter of  the  local  symptoms.  The  diet  should  be  nutritious,  easy  of 
digestion,  and  varied.  Wine  should  not  be  withheld.  Nay,  the  dis- 
ease itself  sometimes  appears  to  be  much  benefited  by  a  moderate 
allowance  of  this  beverage.  Spirit  drinkers  crave  for  their  accus- 
tomed stimulants,  and  occasionally  really  seem  to  improve  under 
them.  The  bowels  should  be  kept  open  by  the  very  mildest 
laxatives. 

In  early  stages  of  the  disease,  occurring  in  gouty  and  rheumatic 
habits,  where  the  urine  is  still  acid,  neutral,  or  but  faintly  alkaline, 
much  good  may  be  derived  from  tepid  baths,  alterative  doses  of 
colchicum,  and  a  course  of  the  celebrated  mineral  waters  of  Vichy. 
In  all  forms  and  stages  of  the  disease  warm  clothing  is  indis- 
pensable. 


CHAPTER   XI 


ENURESIS, 


Like  catarrh  of  the  bladder,  incontinence  of  urine  otc-uning  in 
elderly  people  is  very  generally  a  secondary  affection.  It  is  a 
frequent  accompaniment  of  chronic  enlargement  of  the  prostate, 
more  particularly  of  ad^'anced  degrees ;  it  is  common  in  atone  of 
the  bladder  or  gravel,  and  is  more  or  less  frequently  present  in 
almost  every  form  of  etrucfural  lesion,  benign  or  malignant,  affect- 
ing it,  while  it  is  also  often  met  with  in  connection  with  disease  of 
the  uterine  organs  and  rectum.  Aged  females,  especially  mothers 
with  pendulous  abdomens  ftndcorpulenttendency,or  whoiu  earlier 
life  suffered  much  from  hy8t«ria,  are  peculiarly  prone  to  it.  Some 
are  subject  to  the  inconvenience  only  on  sudden  muscular  exertion 
as  on  the  impulse  of  coughing ;  others  are  permanently  affected, 
and  not  a  few  aged  males  and  females  are  thereby  forced  to  relin- 
quish society. 

Paralytic  weakness  of  the  sphincter  vesica,  and  not  improbably 
senile  atrophy  of  tJiis  muscle,  with  consequent  diminished  power, 
seem,  in  the  absence  of  mechanical  or  irritating  causes,  the  more 
immediate  sources  of  the  infirmity.  No  symptom  more  generally 
attends  paraplegia  fi-ora  its  commencement.  Many  aged  persons, 
both  male  and  female,  suffer  under  it  during  sleep,  when  the  whole 
mucular  system  is  in  a  state  of  relaxation.  Excessive  indulgence 
in  fermented  liquors  very  often  causes  it,  though  in  the  interval 
there  is  no  indication  whatever  of  disease  of  the  bladder  or  of  the 
infirmity  itself. 

Trmtmtnt. — An  affection  originating  in  so  many  different 
sources  is  not  likely  to  be  benefited  by  any  one  particular  mode 
of  treatment.  In  selecting  his  remedies,  the  practitioner  must 
mainly  be  influenced  by  the  precise  nature  of  the  infirmity.  To 
employ  the  same  means  in  a  case  originating  in  enlargement  of 
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the  prostate  as  in  one  apparently  unconnected  with  any  recog- 
nisable disease,  would  be  manifestly  absurd.  The  first  consider- 
ation should  be  a  just  appreciation  of  the  case.  Generally 
intimately  associated  with  important  changes,  the  aflTection  is  for 
the  most  part  extremely  difficult  of  cure.  Excluding  temporary 
attacks  proceeding  from  over-stimidation  of  the  urinary  organs 
and  others  depending  on  functional  irritability  of  the  bladder, 
incontinence  of  urine  in  old  persons  is  usually  to  be  palliated 
only.  Supposing  it  connected  with  enlargement  of  the  prostate, 
the  introduction  of  the  catheter,  cceteris  paribus,  once  or  twice  a  day, 
offers  the  best  prospect  of  alleviating  the  symptom.  Where  stone 
exists,  it  is  needless  to  say  the  removal  of  this  the  exciting  cause, 
by  lithotomy,  or  its  destruction  by  lithotrity  is  essential, — ^nothing 
short  of  this  will  prevent  the  trickling  of  urine,  though  opiates 
may  in  some  degree  prove  useful  In  allied  cases,  resulting  from 
excessive  irritability  of  the  bladder,  functional  or  organic,  no 
remedies  are  so  much  to  be  relied  on.  When  we  hear  of  cures 
effected  by  Dover's  powder  and  other  anodynes,  it  is  in  like 
instancea  If  uterine  or  rectal  disease  be  present  attention  must 
be  directed  to  it.  The  removal  of  hsemorrhoidal  tumours  by 
operation  has  been  completely  effectual  in  some  old-standing  cases. 
Where  the  affection  appears  to  proceed  from  general  debility  and 
gradual  decline  of  physical  power,  a  tonic  and  invigorating  plan 
of  treatment  is  required.  Chalybeates  may  then  prove  serviceable. 
Injections  of  cold  water,  perseveringly  employed,  the  urine  being 
first  drawn  off,  are  said  to  have  been  successful  in  numerous 
instances.  The  cold  hip-bath,  and  dashing  cold  water  on  the  region 
of  the  bladder  and  sacrum,  have  also  been  reconmiended  as  highly 
useful  Vesicatories  and  stimulating  liniments  are  sometimes  more 
or  less  serviceable.  The  internal  exhibition  of  cantharides  occa- 
sionally proves  beneficial  Creosote  is  said  to  have  been  perfectly 
successful.  Strychnine  and  electricity  have  been  recommended 
by  various  writers.  It  would  be  waste  of  time  to  enumerate 
other  remedies  that  have  been  vaunted.  As  in  catarrh  of  the 
bladder,  the  list  is  sufficiently  extensive  to  prove  the  obstinacy  of 
the  complaint.  Generally  speaking  all  fail,  and  the  unhappy 
patient  is  obliged  to  submit  to  his  condition,  satisfied  to  wear  one 
or  other  of  the  various  contrivances  which  ingenious  surgical- 
instrument  makers  have  invented  to  ameliorate  the  inconvenience. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

PARALYSIS  OF  THE  BLADDER, 

The  infirmity  treated  of  in  the  preceding  chapter  is,  in  the  great 
majority  of  uncomplicated  cases,  mainly,  if  not  entirely,  due  to 
weakness,  senile  or  paralytic,  of  the  sphincter  of  the  bladder,  by 
which  the  antagonism  naturally  existing  between  it  and  the  mus- 
cular coat  is  either  so  much  impaired  or  so  entirely  destroyed, 
that  the  urine  escapes  from  the  bladder  on  any  undue  exertion,  or 
steals  away  from  it  as  it  flows  drop  by  drop  from  the  ureters.  The 
malady  now  to  he  considered  is  of  a  more  important  nature,  con- 
sisting, aa  it  essentially  does,  in  paralysis  of  the  muscular  tunic, 
whereby  the  contractile  power  of  the  bladder  being  impaired  or 
lost,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  paralysis,  retention  of  urine 
instead  of  stilUcidium  follows,  assuming  that  the  sphincter  pre- 
serves its  fimction.  When  both  are  affected, — when,  together  with 
paralysis  of  the  muscular  coat  of  the  bladder,  the  sphincter  is 
paralysed, — we  have  a  combination  of  incontinence  and  retention, 
paradoxical  as  it  may  appear,  a  part  only  of  the  urine  passing  off 
by  its  own  gravity,  aided  by  the  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles, 
after  it  has  accumulated  to  a  certain  amount  in  the  bladder. 

Almost  exclusively  limited  to  the  aged  of  both  sexes,  but  chiefly 
affecting  males,  tlie  predisposition  to  paralysis  of  the  bladder 
appears  to  be  owing  to  that  general  decline  of  muscular  eneigy 
and  blunting  of  nervous  sensibility,  justly  regarded  as  physio- 
logical, witnesses  of  which  we  may  often  observe  in  other  hollow 
viscera,  i.  e.  the  stomach  and  intestines,  causii^  in  the  one  in- 
stance slow  indigestion,  in  the  other  case  constipation.  Some- 
times for  a  considerable  period  before  the  characteristic  symptom 
or  symptoms  appear,  the  patient  tiimself  has  discovered  a  gradual 
diminution  in  the  power  of  emptying  the  bladder ;  not  only  a 
longer  time  than  heretofore  being  required  before  the  will  can  be 
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obeyed,  but  the  process  itself  being  slower,  and  the  urine  dropping 
perpendicularly. 

Paralytic  weakness  of  the  bladder  in  advanced  life  is  usually, 
however,  a  secondary  disease ;  it  is  very  frequently  associated  with 
enlargement  of  the  prostate  or  paraplegia,  of  which  it  is  one  of 
the  most  ordinary  accompaniments.  Apoplectic  and  epileptic  old 
persons  are  peculiarly  liable  to  it  Some  experience  temporary 
attacks  from  trivial  causes,  which  at  former  epochs  made  no  im- 
pression. Passing  from  a  heated  room  to  the  open  air  is  some- 
times sufficient  to  produce  the  disorder ;  the  slightest  excess  at 
table  is  also  frequently  followed  by  it.  One  of  its  most  usual 
causes  is  inattention  to  the  calls  of  nature,  neglect  of  which  aged 
persons  should  most  particularly  guard  against,  as  in  them  the 
least  over-distention  of  the  bladder  or  forced  retention  is  extremely 
apt  to  occasion  total  loss  of  power  to  expel  the  urine,  and  conse- 
quent retention. 

As  along  with  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the  urinary 
bladder,  there  is  also  generaUy  more  or  less  paralysis  of  the 
sensory  nerves,  retention  proceeding  from  paralysis  is  peculiarly 
distinguished  by  absence  of  that  extreme  agonizing  distress  that 
accompanies  retention  of  urine  from  mechanical  causes,  such  as 
enlargement  of  the  prostate,  stricture  of  the  urethra,  or  spasm 
of  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  AVhere  the  ansesthesia  of  the  bladder 
is  complete,  there  is  indeed  little  or  no  suffering ;  and  as  after  a 
time,  when  the  bladder  has  become  much  distended,  some  urine 
usually  trickles  away  involuntarily,  an  inattentive  observer  is  very 
apt  to  mistake  the  case,  and  regard  it  simply  as  one  of  inconti- 
nence of  urine, — a  view  which  nurses  and  bystanders  are  almost 
sure  to  have  previously  formed,  and  with  confidence  stated. 
Almost  every  day  patients  labouring  under  paralytic  retention 
may  be  seen  lying  surprisingly  easy  with  enormously  distended 
bladders,  with  or  without  dribbling  of  urine.  The  most  remark- 
able cases  of  this  kind  occur  in  emaciated  and  enfeebled  old  men, 
especially  in  those  who  at  the  same  time  are  affected  with  para- 
lytic weakness  of  the  abdominal  muscles.  On  withdrawing  the 
urine  by  means  of  the  catheter,  if  any  doubt  of  the  nature  of  the 
retention  previously  existed,  it  is  now  cleared  up  by  the  evident 
want  of  power,  the  stream  falling  perpendicularly  from  the  instru- 
ment, and  pressure  from  the  hand  being  required  to  empty  the 
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bladder  thoroughly.  When  the  patient  has  been  unrelieved  the 
urine  becomea  ammoniacal,  and  intlamroation  of  the  lining  mem- 
brane of  the  bladder  ensues,  with  all  its  serious  consequences.  It 
is  surprising,  however,  how  long  the  retention  may  last  and  yet 
perfect  recovery  speedily  take  place,  under  proper  treatment,  where 
there  is  more  or  less  involuntary  escape  of  urine,  the  continuouB 
oozing  or  sudden  gushes,  amounting  to  a  teaspoonful  or  more  at  a 
time,  preventing  decomposition  of  the  urine  and  over-dlatention 
of  the  bladder,  and  thus  averting  two  of  the  most  influential 
causes  of  inllammation  of  the  organ- 

Treatmcnt. — The  principal  remedies  already  advised  for  incon- 
tinence of  urine  ore  those  usually  had  recourse  to  in  paralysis  of 
the  bladder.  Among  them  the  most  valuable  are  stimulating 
embrocations  to  the  sacral,  lumbar,  and  h>-pogastric  regions,  occa- 
sional bhsters,  and  the  use  of  the  cold  hip-bath,  or  the  injection 
of  cold  water  into  the  rectum  or  bladder  itself.  Internally,  the 
tincture  or  powder  of  canthaiides  has  been  found  very  useful,  so 
have  creosote  and  turpentine  in  small  doses.  Nux  vomica,  or  its 
alkaloid,  strychnia,  has  proved  serviceable  in  a  few  instances. 
Galvanism  or  electricity  deserves  a  trial  The  ergot  of  rye  baa, 
in  the  hands  of  several  practitioners,  been  very  successfuL  In 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Monthly  Journal  of  Medical  Science 
for  January  1844,  a  case  ia  recorded  of  an  old  man,  seventy  years 
of  age,  who  had  complete  retention  of  urine  from  paralysis  of  the 
bladder,  without  any  enlargement  of  the  prostate,  for  nine  daya 
before  he  was  relieved  by  the  catheter,  but  who  subsequently 
entirely  recovered  imder  the  exhibition  of  this  medicine,  the  dose 
being  10  grains  of  the  powder  in  a  glassful  of  warm  water  every 
morning,  gradually  increased  to  15,  20,  25,  and  30  grains,  on 
reaching  which  dose  there  was  ao  much  irritabihty  of  the  bladder, 
with  increased  secretion  of  urine,  as  to  cause  constant  desire  to 
have  it  drawn  off.  Dr  Houston  of  Dublin  •  has  also  spoken 
equally  favourably  of  the  efficacy  of  the  ergot  in  this  disease. 

Taking  advantage  of  the  sympathy  that  exists  between  the 
umbilicus  and  the  bladder,  which  ia  very  remarkable  in  some 
subjects,  I  have  for  many  years  beeu  in  the  habit  of  recom- 
mending the  stimulant  lotions  or  embrocations  employed  to  be 

•  DiiLliu  Mod.  Frew.  l''eb.  W,  1814 
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applied  to  that  region,  instead  of  to  the  sacrum  or  hypogastriom, 
and  with  the  best  effects.  I  have  known  a  single  blister,  not 
larger  than  a  crown  piece,  placed  over  the  navel,  to  be  followed  in 
a  few  hours  by  restoration  of  the  lost  power  of  the  bladder,  not 
once,  but  again  and  again,  though  complete  retention,  requiring 
the  catheter,  had  existed  for  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  The  acetum 
cantharides  is  a  most  convenient  preparation,  and  should  be 
brushed  round  and  into  the  navel  Tickling  this  part  by  a 
feather,  or  more  roughly  irritating  it  with  the  nail,  sometimes 
produces  pricking  pains  in  the  hypogastrium,  extending  along  the 
penis,  with  urgent  desire  to  pass  water,  which  can  then  occasion- 
ally be  accomplished. 

These  measures  are  however  secondary  to,  or  at  least  must  go 
hand-in-hand  with,  the  judicious  use  of  the  catheter.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  leave  this  instrument  in  the  bladder,  so  as 
to  keep  it  always  empty.  It  is  not  desirable,  however,  to  do  so. 
After  long-continued  distension  advantage  may  be  gained  by  this 
pructice,  entire  rest  being  thus  given  to  the  dilated  and  over- 
strained organ,  to  enable  it  to  recover  its  lost  tone ;  but  as  in 
other  instances  the  total  disuse  of  a  paralysed  muscle  tends  to 
perpetuate  the  evil,  so  in  this  discontinuing  the  functions  of  the 
bladder,  converting  it  into  a  mere  passage,  not  even  a  receptacle 
for  the  urine,  rather  promotes  than  removes  the  inertness  of  the 
organ.  The  urine  should  be  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  bladder 
to  a  certain  amount,  and  drawn  off  morning  and  evening,  or 
oftener,  according  to  the  quantity  secreted,  the  will  at  the  same 
time  being  exerted,  and  contraction  of  the  bladder  excited  by 
friction  of  the  abdomen.  While  the  urine  is  thus  being  drawn 
off  from  day  to  day,  the  means  above  recommended  should  be 
steadily  persevered  in.  Romberg  says  the  invigorating  warm 
mineral  baths  of  Gastein  and  Wildbad  deserve  a  trial. 
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CHAPTER    Xni. 


SPASM  OF  THE  BLADDER. 


Spasu  of  the  bladder,  occiuring  in  old  people,  and  unconnected 
with  stone,  etnictural  disease  in  that  organ,  kidneys,  uterus,  or 
rectum,  is  very  often  produced  by  suppressed  or  retrocedent  gout. 
Like  other  urinal  affections,  it  is  chiefly  met  with  in  male  subjecte. 
Rheumatism  also  predisposes  to  it,  and  the  combination  of  these 
two  diseases,  commonly  called  rheumatic  gout,  not  unfrequently 
exista  in  an  acute  or  modified  form  at  the  moment  of  attack.  It 
is  generally  after  several  paroxysms  of  gout  have  occurred  that 
the  first  seizure  is  observed ;  but  in  two  or  three  instances  pre- 
senting beyond  the  middle  period  of  life,  that  have  fallen  under 
my  care,  the  bladder  was  primarily  attacked.  In  one  of  these 
cases,  several  months  elapsed  before  gout  made  its  appearance, 
and  then  it  was  the  knee,  instead  of  the  toe  as  usual,  that  was 
affected.  It  was  not  until  thb  outward  manifestation  that  the 
exact  nature  of  the  urinary  sjiiiptoms  was  ascertained  or  sus- 
pected. A  subsequent  appearance  of  these  sjTnptoras,  accompanied 
with  dyspepsia,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and  gout  in  the  foot,  con- 
firmed the  diagnosis. 

Symptoms. — Spasm  of  the  bladder,  from  whatever  cause  ori^- 
nating,  is  in  aggravated  cases  productive  of  intense  suffering. 
The  neck  of  the  bladder  is  its  most  common  seat,  though  the 
whole  organ  is  generally  afTected  in  violent  attacks.  The  most 
prominent  symptoms  are  sudden  detention  of  urine,  severe  con- 
strictive paiu  in  the  region  of  the  bladder,  constant  desire  to  pass 
water,  and  great  agony  in  the  attempt  Up  to  the  present  moment 
there  is  usually  not  much  difticiUty  in  introducing  a  catheter ;  but 
by  degrees  the  neck  of  the  bladder  becomes  more  and  more  sensi- 
tive, and  the  muscles  surroimding  the  membranous  portion  of 
the  urethra  engageil  iji  I  lie  spasm,  mj  that  it  is  now  firmly  grasped 
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both  in  its  introduction  and  withdrawal  The  retention  of  urine 
is  complete,  but  is  now  and  then  partially  relieved  by  frequent 
violent  convulsive  efforts,  so  severe  and  agonising  at  times  as  to 
occasion  retching,  cold  sweats,  faintness,  and  not  a  little  anxiety. 
Should  these  symptoms  continue,  the  kidneys  become  paralysed, 
and  the  patient  dies  from  suppression  of  urine. 

As  the  attack  is  usually  sudden,  so  it  as  generally  suddenly  dis- 
appears. Frequently  one  such  attack,  and  no  more,  is  experienced; 
but  on  the  other  hand,  a  person  who  has  once  suffered  from  the 
affection  is  very  liable  to  a  return  of  it,  and  many,  even  temporary, 
seizures  lay  the  foundation  for  structural  disease  of  the  bladder. 

Treatment. — ^The  treatment  of  this  affection  must  harmonise 
with  the  causes  which  seem  to  produce  it,  the  removal  of  which 
must  early  engage  our  attention  ;  but  whatever  may  be  the  remote 
origin  of  the  complaint,  the  symptoms  attending  it  are  generally 
so  violent  that  immediate  relief  is  imperativa  Knowing  that 
the  proximate  cause  of  distress  is  cramp,  or  spasm  of  the  bladder, 
appropriate  remedies  at  once  suggest  themselves,  and  foremost 
among  these  is  opium.  According  to  the  severity  and  duration  of 
the  attack,  from  15  to  20  or  25  minims  of  laudanum,  or  the  equi- 
valent of  solid  opium  or  Dover's  powder,  should  be  given.  Tepid 
fomentations  should  at  the  same  time  be  applied  to  the  hypo- 
gastrium,  or  the  hip-bath  may  be  substituted  with  advantage. 
The  opiate  may  be  combined  with  camphor  and  other  antispas- 
modics ;  but  our  chief  reliance  is  in  the  opiate  itself  When  no 
perceptible  benefit  follows  the  exhibition  of  a  full  dose  by  the 
mouth,  the  best  effects  may  occasionally  be  obtained  by  an  opium 
suppository  prepared  with  the  unguentum  cetaceum.  Specifically 
aiding  in  relaxing  spasm,  the  unguentum  belladonnse  may  at  the 
same  time  be  rubbed  into  the  perineum  and  around  the  anus,  or 
introduced  into  the  urethra  by  means  of  a  bougie,  and  allowed  to 
dissolve  there.  Should  the  case  present  itself  in  a  robust  indi- 
vidual given  to  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  or  should  there  be  any 
febrile  excitement  indicating  more  or  less  inflammatory  action, 
leeches  should  be  liberally  applied  to  the  perineiun,  or  even 
general  blood-letting  resorted  to.  The  urgency  of  the  symptoms 
sometimes  demand  no  less  an  heroic  remedy.  From  what  I  have 
witnessed  of  its  effects  in  analogous  cases,  I  have  no  doubt  chloro- 
form might  occasionally  be  used  with  benefit,  and  very  probably 
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the  efficacy  of  the  opiate  above  recommended  would  be  enhanced 
by  the  addition  of  chloric  aether.  The  bowels  should  be  opened 
as  soon  as  possible,  care  being  taken  to  use  the  mildest  laxatives 
only,  such  as  castor  oil,  the  action  of  which  may  be  accelerated, 
and  the  pain  and  spasm  allayed,  by  throwing  into  the  rectum  a 
pint  or  more  of  tepid  water.  As  a  powerful  means  of  relaxing 
the  spasm,  tobacco  injections  have  been  recommended,  and  no 
doubt  they  may  prove  highly  serviceable  ;  but  their  great  danger 
in  old  people  should  not  be  overlooked.  In  addition  to  the  means 
advised  in  arthritic  and  rheumatic  cases,  colchicum  should  be  ad- 
ministered, and  every  effort  diligently  employed  to  elicit  gout  in 
the  feet  by  warm  water  pediluvia,  &c. 

When  owing  to  continued  retention  of  urine,  the  introduction 
of  the  catheter  becomes  necessary,  the  instrument  should  pre- 
viously be  smeared  with  belladonna  ointment,  and  the  patient 
placed  under  the  influence  of  chloroform.  Sometimes,  nay  fre- 
quently, less  difficulty  is  experienced  in  introducing  a  full-sized 
catheter  than  a  small  one,  the  pressure  of  the  former  rather  re- 
laxing than  exciting  spasm  by  its  presence. 

The  recurrence  of  the  affection  can  only  be  averted  by  strict 
attention  to  hygienic  means.  When  the  urine  is  acid,  scanty,  or 
of  high  specific  gravity,  and  loaded  with  lithates,  a  course  of  the 
waters  of  Vichy  and  other  alkaline  springs  are  usefuL  Moderate 
but  regular  exercise,  and  occasional  warm  baths,  will  also  be  of 
great  service  ;  but  in  all  cases  the  prophylactic  treatment  requires 
to  be  modified  by  the  peculiarities  of  the  associated  and  co-existing 
functional  or  organic  maladies. 


PABT  VIII. 

THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  DISEASES. 


CHAPTER     I. 

PITYRIASIS. 


As  years  advance,  the  skin  gradually  loses  the  delicacy,  softness, 
high  organisation,  and  elasticity  observed  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
becomes  dry,  rough,  tawny,  corrugated,  and  scaly  in  old  age.  These 
changes  are  partly  owing  to  the  absorption  and  attenuation  of  its 
different  textures,  the  wasting  and  disappearance  of  the  sub- 
jacent adipose  and  cellular  substances,  and  of  the  progressive 
induration  and  contraction  of  its  sebaceous  and  sudoriperous  glands, 
the  results  of  diminished  vascularity  and  impaired  organic  and 
animal  sensibility.  Its  important  functions  are  thereby  impeded, 
absorption  and  perspiration  are  interrupted ;  the  lungs,  kidneys, 
and  liver  are  called  upon  for  additional  efforts  to  throw  oflF  the 
impurities  retained  in  the  circulation,  which  would  otherwise  be 
excreted  from  the  cutaneous  surface ;  and  many  diseases  of  these 
organs  in  advanced  life  are  protracted  by,  if  not  due  to,  the 
inefficient  discharge  of  its  salutaiy  offices. 

In  the  following  outline,  I  purpose  referring  only  to  those  skin 
diseases  which,  occurring  in  old  persons,  are  from  their  importance 
or  frequency  deserving  notice,  or  which  are  modified  in  their  cha- 
racters by  advanced  age.  Perhaps  I  ought  not  to  omit  lepra  and 
psoriasis ;  but,  judging  from  my  own  experience,  these  diseases, 


when  met  ui  advanced  life,  are  not  unfj'equeutly  found  to  have 
lasted  continuously,  or  off  and  on,  for  peiiods  of  twenty  or  thirty 
years  and  upwards.  Pemphigus,  especially  in  its  chronic  form,  is 
another  cutaneous  affection  which,  though  very  rare  at  every  period 
of  life,  13  said  to  be  encountered  in  old  age  with  as  much  frequency 
as  at  other  epochs.  There  has  not  been  a  single  instance,  however, 
these  twenty-three  years  among  the  aged  inmates  of  Chelsea 
Hospital  Herpes  occasionally  assumes  so  severe  a  character  in 
the  aged,  especially  heri^es  zost«r,  that  it  should  hardly  be  passed 
unnoticed.  The  eruption  is  then  frequently  accompanied  and  fol- 
lowed by  violent  neuralgic  pains  requiring  opiates.  The  buUse  are 
filled  with  sero-sanguineous  fluid,  and  the  skin  underneath  gan- 
grenous. These  cases  are  attended  with  much  general  debility,  and 
convalescence  is  often  protracted.  The  eruption  is  liable  to  return 
periodically,  sometimes  with  remarkable  exactness  both  in  r^ard 
to  time  and  locality. 

Pityriagis. — Foremost  among  the  diseases  of  the  skin  as  of  fre- 
quent occurrence,  though  seldom  the  cause  of  much  inconvenience, 
is  that  peculiarly  obstinate  affection  distinguished  by  an  abundant 
production  of  minute,  branny  scales,  accompanied  with  more  or 
less  itching,  and  known  under  the  name  of  pityriasis. 

In  elderly  subjects  this  disease  is  almost  always  local,  and  for 
the  most  part  limited  to  the  scalp,  forehead,  eyelids,  hands,  fore- 
arms or  lower  extremities,  particiUaily  the  lower  third  of  the  legs. 
It  sometimes  precedes  other  cutaneous  eruptions,  especially  pru- 
rigo, Much  oftener  it  is  a  sequela  of  chronic  eczema,  boils,  or 
erysipelas.  Still  more  generally  it  is  independent.  When 
general,  or  occupying  n  wide  area,  it  often  seems  to  be  but  an 
exaggerated  condition  of  that  process  whereby  the  epithelium  or 
cuticle  is  constantly  being  thrown  off  when  it  has  served  its 
purpose,  or  is  worn  out,  to  be  renewed  by  a  sounder  surface.  It 
is  almost  always  chronic,  and  unaccompanied  with  inflammatory 
irritation  or  redness,  indicating  vascular  action.  The  affected 
surface  is  then  of  a  dull  white  or  ash-gray  colour,  or  of  a  pale  drab 
tint  The  latter  appearance  ia  more  common  on  the  chest  and 
upper  part  of  the  forehead,  fringing  the  roots  of  the  hairs,  and  ia 
sometimes,  in  this  situation,  productive  of  enormous  quantities  of 
exceedingly  fine  furfuraceous  scales,  powdering  the  shoulders. 

Treatment. — The  inflammatory  form  of  the  disease  is  benefited 
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in  the  first  instance  by  saline,  cooling  aperients,  soothing  applica- 
tions, moderation  in  diet,  and  abstinence  from  stimuli  The 
decoction  of  marsh  mallow,  linseed,  barley,  or  oatmeal,  with  or 
without  the  decoction  of  poppies,  and  the  addition  of  hydrocyanic 
acid,  will  be  found  beneficial  in  allaying  the  irritation.  When 
the  eruption  becomes  chronic,  or  presents  itself  from  the  beginning 
in  this  form,  tonic  aperients  are  more  appropriate,  and  instead  of 
soothing,  relaxing  lotions,  astringent  washes,  and  slightly  stimu- 
lating unguents  are  indicated.  Solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  zinc, 
the  acetate  of  lead,  or  the  sulphate  of  iron,  are  then  serviceable, 
and  generally  more  effectual  in  checking  the  disease  than  greasy 
applications.  Alkaline  lotions,  particularly  a  lotion  of  the  sul- 
phuret  of  potash,  a  drachm  to  ten  ounces  of  water,  or  a  drachm 
and  a  half  of  the  sub-borate  of  soda,  are  occasionally  very  success- 
ful In  a  troublesome  case,  affecting  both  hands,  and  accompanied 
with  stiffness  of  the  fingers,  occurring  in  a  general  ofiKcer  sixty 
years  of  age,  a  rapid  cure  was  effected  by  bathing  the  hands  three 
or  four  times  daily  with  barley  water  containing  five  TniTiima  of 
dilute  hydrocyanic  acid  to  the  ounce,  discarding  soap,  and  con- 
stantly wearing  during  the  day  thin  kid  gloves.  In  the  night 
time  the  hands  were  enveloped  in  lint  dipped  in  this  solution, 
and  covered  with  oil-silk  mittens  closely  tied  rotmd  the  wrists, 
A  weak  form  of  citrine  ointment  completed  the  cure,  which  was 
effected  in  five  or  six  weeks.  The  complaint  had  previously  been 
of  as  many  months  duration.  In  a  second  case,  where  the  same 
plan  of  treatment  was  pursued,  presenting  in  an  officer  of  Chelsea 
Hospital,  seventy  years  of  age,  almost  equally  satisfactory  results 
were  obtained,  although,  as  the  disease  was  situated  on  the  legs,  it 
could  not  be  so  effectually  carried  out  Much  benefit  ensued  in 
this  instance  from  diluted  glycerine  smeared  over  the  legs,  and 
washed  off  in  the  morning  by  the  sub-borate  of  soda  lotion. 
Brown  soap  should  generally  be  set  aside  in  this  affection,  and 
glycerine,  or  some  equally  mild  soap,  substituted. 


CHAPTER  II 


PRURIGO   SENILIS. 


I7  the  importacce  of  a  disease  is  not  solely  to  be  estimated  hj 

the  mortality  it  occasions  or  the  organic  lesions  it  entails,  this 
tormenting,  rebellious,  and  frequently  incurable  aflection  is  un- 
questionably one  demanding  the  most  attentive  consideration. 
Embittering  existence  by  the  "maddening"  itching  that  attends 
it,  abuost  unceasingly  harassing  the  sufferer,  and  aometimes,  in 
its  intensity,  depriving  him  for  weeks  together  of  rest,  it  occa- 
sionally breaks  down  the  general  health,  and  fatuity  itself  is  said 
to  have  flowed  from  it 

Prurigo  senilis  has  been  accurately  described  by  most  writers 
on  the  diseases  of  the  skin  since  WUlan  clearly  portrayed  it  and 
assigned  it  this  name.  It  is  chiefly  characterised  by  an  eruption 
of  papulae,  larger  but  more  isolated  than  those  of  lichen,  larger 
and  more  confluent  than  those  of  the  jmirigo  mitis  and  prurigo 
formieana  of  this  author,  nearly  if  not  quit«  of  the  same  colour  aa 
the  akin,  and  accompanied,  as  above  remarked,  with  excessive 
itching.  The  papula;  are  flattened,  roundish,  hard,  and  sometimes 
only  to  be  felt,  not  seen.  In  recent  cases,  the  skin  is  often  shin- 
ing and  granular.  When  prurigo  follows  erysipelas  or  erythema, 
this  is  generally  observed.  A  form  of  the  disease  is  occasionally 
met  with  in  which  the  skin  is  to  all  appearance  perfectly  healthy. 
In  certain  cases  the  papulee  are  limited  to  one  region,  perhaps  to 
the  chest  or  outer  portion  of  the  upper  or  lower  extremities,  while 
another  part  of  the  body,  equally  the  seat  of  the  most  harassing 
pruritus,  seems  entirely  free  from  them. 

The  disease  is  essentially  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  may  exist  for 
weeks  or  years  without  febrile  disturbance.  Aa  it  advances,  and 
as  it  generally  presents  itself  to  our  observation,  the  summits  of 
the  papulfe  are  occupied  by  little  black  scabs  from  abrasion  of  the 
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cuticle  and  the  drying  up  of  the  discharged  exudation  of  blood 
and  serum.  The  skin  acquires  a  harsh  dry  character  in  protracted 
cases,  and  throws  off  furfuraceous  scales.  The  incessant  scratch- 
ing induces  inflammation,  so  that  pustules  and  vesicles  are  often 
intermingled  with  the  black  scabs  and  colourless  papulse.  The 
slightest  bodily  exertion,  whatever  determines  to  the  skin,  the 
^eat  of  a  fire,  stimulating  viands  and  condiments,  increase  the 
itching.  Mere  allusion  to  the  subject  sometimes  brings  on  a 
violent  attack  of  pruritus  more  intolerable  than  pain.  The  heat 
of  the  bed  almost  constantly  obliges  the  unhappy  sufferer  to  for^o 
part  of  his  night's  rest,  and  he  is  often  compelled  to  expose  him- 
self naked  to  procure  some  temporary  alleviation.  Among  the 
poor  and  ill-fed,  brought  to  a  state  of  imbecility  and  cachexia  by 
continued  torment  and  want  of  sleep,  the  disease  is  sometimes 
accompanied  with  swarms  of  pediculi,  infesting  the  skin  and 
resisting  the  most  powerful  applications  to  destroy  them. 

All  parts  of  the  body,  apparently  with  the  exception  of  the 
scalp,*  palms  of  the  hands,  and  soles  of  the  feet,  are  liable  to  this 
disease.  It  chiefly,  however,  fixes  on  the  outer  aspects  of  the 
limbs.  Tlie  bosom,  shoulders,  and  arms  are  conmionly,  and 
sometimes  simultaneously,  affected ;  or  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities  are,  together  or  individually,  its  seat  Frequently  it  is 
still  more  limited,  being  confined  to  the  scrotum,  the  pudendum, 
or  to  the  parts  around  the  anus,  constituting  the  local  manifesta- 
tions of  the  disease  known  as  prurigo  scroti,  prurigo  pvdendi 
muliehrisy  and  prurigo  podicis.  When  the  disease  is  thus  localised, 
the  skin,  particularly  of  the  scrotum  and  pudendum,  becomes 
after  a  time  inflamed,  rough,  and  indurated  from  the  incessant 
scratching,  and  the  precise  characters  of  the  eruption  merge  or  are 
lost  Nothing  can  exceed  the  misery  the  disease  occasions  when 
it  affects  the  pudendum,  and  extends,  as  it  generally  does  in  per- 
sistent cases,  to  the  adjacent  parts.  So  intense  was  the  irritation 
in  a  case  affecting  the  scrotum  in  a  broken-down  old  man  in 
Chelsea  Hospital  a  few  years  ago,  that  on  several  occasions  he 
begged  that  the  parts  might  be  removed  by  the  knife. 

*  I  have  met  with  a  solitary  instance  in  which  the  scalp  was  affected.  So 
intense  was  the  itching  that  the  patient  carried  about  with  him  a  comb  which 
he  used  vigorously.  No  papulie  were  seen  on  the  scalp,  though  the  chest  and 
back  were  covered  with  them. 
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Causes. — The  disease  soinetiuies  uttacku  healthy  iiitlividuHls. 
In  general,  however,  it  has  long  been  preceded  by  disorder  of  the 
assimilative  and  depurativit  fuuctions,  associated  with  aaEemta 
and  atrophy.  The  moat  inveterate  cases  occur  in  debilitated  old 
ireraons  in  impoverished  circumstances.  Among  the  upper  ranks 
of  society  it  api>ears  to  be  occasionally  connected  with  suppressed 
gout.  A  deficient  secretion  of  urine,  and  consequent  retention  of 
morbid  elements  in  the  blood,  ia  not  unfrequently  observed.  1 
had  remarked  this  iu  several  cases  long  before  I  was  aware  that 
it  had  been  recognised  by  others  as  au  occasioual  cause  of  the 
disease.  Cazenavc  conaidere,  and  with  apparent  justice,  that 
prurigo  ia  primarily  ilcpendent  on  irritation  of  the  eutaneoua 
uervous  fibrillie,  and  that  the  papulae  are  subsequently  produced 
by  the  continuance  of  the  irritation.  Spring  and  summer  are  the 
periods  at  which  most  recent  cases  appear ;  but  it  occurs  at  all 
seasons.  The  local  forma  are  perhaps  more  fi-equent  in  the  female. 
Prurigo  of  the  vulvie  and  anus  is  often  complicated,  if  not  induced, 
the  first  by  uterine  iliaease  and  leucorrhcea,  the  second  by  hsmor- 
rhoids  and  ascarides  in  the  rectum. 

DiagnosU. — Tlie  diseases  with  which  senile  prurigo  are  most 
likely  to  be  confounded  are  lichen  and  scabies.  It  is  distinguished 
from  the  hrst  by  the  papuljr  being  larger,  flatter,  in  general  more 
isolated,  of  the  same  colour  as  the  skin,  and  by  the  greater  inten- 
sity of  the  itching,  as  well  as  by  tlie  numerous  little  black  incrus- 
tations on  the  abraded  papuli«.  From  scabies  it  may  still  be 
distinguished  by  the  flattened  and  colourless  papulte  peculiar  to 
prurigo,  whilst  that  disease  is  characterized  by  acuminated  rose- 
coloured  vesicles,  which,  being  destroyeil  by  friction,  form  thin 
yellow  incrustations,  instead  of  llie  black  scuba  referred  to.  The 
situation  of  the  eniptiona  too  ia  different.  Prurigo  attacks  the 
outer  aspects  of  the  Umbs,  psora  the  inner,  and  is  often,  if  not 
moat  frequently,  seen  between  the  fingers,  where  prurigo  very  rarely 
exists.  Pnirigo  is  non-contagious,  scabies  is  remarkably  so,  and 
tliia  it  is  that  renders  the  diagnosis,  independently  of  the  prognosis 
and  treatment,  far  from  unimportHUt. 

Treatmtnt. — The  pathologj-  of  cutaneous  diseases,  generally  at 
best  verj-  obscure,  is  in  this  instance  remarkably  so ;  for  though 
prurigo  senilis  is  frequently  associated  with  general  Ul-htsaltli, 
accidentally  or  aa  cause  or  effect,  anomalous  gouty  and  dyspeptic 
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symptoms,  and  especially  deficient  secretion  of  urine,  the  disease 
appears  in  some  cases  in  robust  and  apparently  healthy  indi- 
\'iduals.  Amid  such  obscurity,  the  treatment  must  often  be  em- 
pirical ;  nevertheless  the  necessity  for  inquiring  into  the  condition 
of  the  various  functions  is  obvioua  Whenever  we  have  evidence 
of  co-existing  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  or  a  morbid  state 
of  the  secretions,  the  means  best  adapted  for  the  removal  of  these 
various  disorders  should  be  resorted  ta  Generally  speaking,  heat- 
ing articles  of  food  should  be  eschewed,  and  beer,  wine,  and  other 
stimuli  forbidden.  The  sensations  of  the  patient  on  taking  any 
of  the  stimulating  condiments  or  indulging  in/ermented  liquors, 
usually  warn  him  of  their  prejudicial  effecta  Pure  spring  water  is 
therefore  the  best  beverage,  and  copious  libations  have  had  a  bene- 
ficial influence  on  the  disease.  A  milk  diet  is  well  suited  to  a  variety 
of  cases.  In  far  advanced  life,  however,  and  in  feeble  cachectic 
states  of  the  system,  a  generous  diet,  including  porter  or  wine,  is 
frequently  required 

Rigid  cleanliness,  not  only  as  regards  the  person,  but  the  wear- 
ing apparel  and  bedding,  is  of  the  first  importance.  The  patient 
should  sleep  on  a  hair  mattress.  A  perseverance  in  baths,  of  a 
temperature  about  96°,  has  removed  some  very  obstinate  pruri- 
ginous  eruptions,  apparently  of  this  nature,  which,  until  they  were 
resorted  to,  had  resisted  a  variety  of  constitutional  and  local  treat- 
ment. On  the  other  hand,  warm  or  tepid  bathing  occasionally 
increases  the  itching  so  much  that  the  patient  cannot  be  persuaded 
to  continue  it  sufficiently  long  to  effect  a  salutary  change. 

The  great  variety  of  internal  remedies  advised  for  the  cure  or 
relief  of  senile  prurigo  is  indicative  of  its  obstinacy.  Mercury  as 
an  alterative,  sarsaparilla,  the  decoction  of  dulcamara,  arsenic,  the 
iodide  of  potassium,  and  alkaline  drinks,  are  among  the  number. 
Of  these,  a  mixture  consisting  of  the  decoction  of  dulcamara,  with 
iodide  of  potassium  and  the  bicarbonate  of  potash,  has  on  various 
occasions  appeared  serviceable,  where  arsenic  and  the  oxymuriate 
of  mercury  were  unavailing.  But  although  alkalies  are  frequently 
appropriate  remedies,  and  are  occasionally  called  for  by  excessive 
acidity  in  the  prima  viae,  acids  or  acidulated  drinks  are  on  the 
other  hand  demanded  where  there  is  much  constitutional  debility, 
and  together  with  bitter  infusions  are  beneficial  I  have  never 
prescribed  the  tincture  of  cantharides,  but  its  efficacy  in  some 
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analogous  cases  points  it  out  as  a  remedy  worthy  of  a  trial  in  tliia 
intractable  malady.  By  increasing  the  urine,  it  might  very  pro- 
bably act  beneficially  where  there  ie  a  deficiency  of  this  secretion. 
l>r  Graves  recommends  it  in  combination  with  turpentine  in  such 
cases.  Other  diuretics  are  also  sometimes  beneficial.  Sedatives, 
in  many  instances,  afford  relief  to  the  incessant  itching,  snd  the 
compound  ipecacuanha  powder  has  procured  a  respite  when  all 
other  means  had  failed.  Frussic  acid  has  also  proved  serviceable. 
Bnt  of  this  class  of  medicines  I  have  found  none  so  generally 
usefiil  as  the  extract  of  aconite,  in  doses  of  a  quarter  to  half  a 
grain  three  times  daily.  Combined  with  the  acetous  extract  of 
colchicum,  it  not  nnfrequently  procures  relief  where  other  medi- 
cines have  made  no  impression.  Dr  Elliotson  has  also  found 
colchicum  of  greater  benefit  than  any  other  remedy.  Sidphur  is 
another  medicine  that  has  been  strongly  recommended ;  but  its 
specific  influence  in  itch  does  not  extend  to  the  pruritus  of  tJie 
papular  eruption ;  and  if  it  possess  any  virtues  at  all  in  senile 
prurigo,  they  are  so  limited  that  much  confidence  is  not  to  be 
placed  in  it,  certainly  not  such  as  to  warrant  reliance  on  it  alone, 
though,  combined  with  the  supertartrate  of  potash  and  confection 
of  senna,  or  with  magnesia,  it  is  a  cooling  and  oppTOpriate  laxative. 
The  various  sidphureous  n-aters,  particularly  those  of  Harrowgate, 
taken  internally  and  employed  externally,  have  occasionally  proved 
beneficial,  but  much  less  frequently  than  has  been  represented. 

Though  secondary  to  the  means  above  adverted  to,  the  local 
treatment  of  the  disease  oi^ht  not  to  be  n^lected.  Varioua  exter- 
nal applications,  sedative  and  stimulating,  have  been  recommended 
as  beneficial  in  subduing  the  torment  it  occasions.  Upon  the 
whole,  sedatives  have  the  advantage.  Among  these,  cold  spring 
water,  a  direct  sedative,  is  peculiarly  grateful,  and  at  once  suggests 
itself  to  the  sufferer,  as  a  means  of  relief  of  wliich  he  sometimes 
incessantly  avails  himself.  Tlie  ingenuity  of  the  practitioner  will 
bo  sorely  tested  in  innumerable  cases  in  prescribing  a  local 
remedy,  more  especially  as  to  it  the  patient  looks  for  immediate 
ease,  and  is  too  often  grievously  disappointed.  Alkaline  lotions  of  ' 
the  liquor  ammonite,  the  liquor  nramoniie  acetatis,  the  sub-car- 
bonas,  or  the  sulphurus  potusss,  the  rhloras  sod^,  or  the  sode 
Bubboras,  with  or  without  acidnm  liydrocyanicum,  are  occasionally 
serviceable ;  so   is  much  diluted  ^nnegar,  a  weak  lotion  of  nitric 
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acid  and  water,  a  soluticm  of  the  ox^^muriate  of  mercury  in  pure 
water  or  in  lime  water  (the  yellow  wash).  The  almond  emulsion, 
with  hydrocyanic  acid,  is  another  wash  which  is  now  and  then 
useful  Spirituous  lotions  are  also  recommended.  Where  the 
papulse  are  not  much  abraded,  I  have  found  sponging  with  equal 
parts  of  laudanum  and  brandy  or  whisky,  as  recommended  by 
Graves,  occasionally  beneficial ;  also  diluted  vinegar  with  laudanum. 
Glycerine  and  greasy  applications,  even  pure  olive  oil,  have  been 
found  very  soothing  ;  but  the  ointments  of  zinc  or  the  nitrate  of 
mercury  are  more  generally  useful;  and  still  more  useful  are 
ointments  containing  opium,  belladonna,  aconite,  or  an  ointment 
of  the  acetate  of  lead  with  opium  and  hydrocyanic  acid. 

Dr  Watson  mentions  that  in  one  instance  where  the  ingenuity  of 
another  practitioner  had  been  fruitlessly  exhausted,  he  was  fortu- 
nate enough  to  effect  perfect  relief  by  smearing  the  itching  surface 
with  an  ointment  containing  a  small  quantity  of  aconitine.  I  have 
already  observed,  that  of  sedative  medicines  exhibited  internally,  I 
have  not  found  any  so  generally  beneficial  as  the  extract  of 
aconite.  In  a  letter  to  Dr  Watson,  Dr  Bowling  of  Adairville,  in 
Kentucky,  avers  that  he  has  never  failed  in  a  single  instance  to 
effect  a  permanent  cure  by  sponging  for  a  minute  or  so  the 
affected  parts  with  good  apple  vinegar,  and,  when  dry,  smearing 
them  over  w^ith  citrine  ointment  These  applications  are  made 
twice  a  day,  and  Dr  Bowling  states  that  the  cure  is  usually 
effected  in  a  week.     Would  that  it  were  so  ! 

In  the  treatment  of  the  local  forms  of  the  disease,  every  atten- 
tion must  be  paid  to  the  condition  of  the  adjacent  organs.  In 
prurigo  of  the  pudendum,  the  uterus  is  frequently  etigorged, 
hypertrophied,  ulcerated,  or  otherwise  diseased,  and  the  pruritus 
of  the  external  parts  is  merely  an  outward  manifestation  of  the 
mischief  within.  Leucorrhcea  is  then  a  common  accompaniment. 
In  general,  the  coldest  spring  water — if  iced  so  much  the  better — 
affords  greater  comfort  than  any  other  external  application  in 
quelling  the  harassing  itching  of  this  peculiarly  distressing  and 
pertinacious  form  of  the  complaint.  Opiates  are  often  impera- 
tively required.  The  sedative  ointments,  particularly  an  ointment 
containing  aconitine,  must  be  used  when  lotions  are  inconvenient 
On  the  same  principles,  the  treatment  of  prurigo  aflfecting  the 
scrotum  and  parts  around  the  anus  is  to  be  conducted.     Frequent 
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enemata  of  cold  water,  together  with  the  external  application  of 
the  same  remedy,  or  one  or  other  of  the  various  lotions  or  oint- 
ments above  referred  to,  will  be  necessary  in  prurigo  podicis. 
Should  haemorrhoids  be  present,  they  must  be  treated  in  the  usual 
manner.  If  ascarides  are  observed,  aloetic  and  terebinthinate 
injections  will  be  beneficial  in  removing  them.  Where  such 
obvious  causes  of  the  pruritus  exist,  the  means  of  relief  are  gene- 
rally eflTectuaL  After  repeated  purgative  enemeta,  a  lotion  of  the 
sulphate  of  zinc,  two  or  three  grains  to  the  ounce  of  rose-water,  with 
five  or  six  minims  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  is,  in  a  large  number  of 
recent  cases,  sufficient  to  remove  the  complaint ;  but  in  chronic 
'Cases,  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  variety  of  means,  both  external 
and  internal  Leeches  will  be  of  much  benefit  where  there  is 
redness  and  fulness  of  the  parts  engaged.  When  the  eruption  is 
accompemied  with  the  pediculi,  a  solution  of  the  oxymuriate  of 
mercury  in  rectified  spirit  of  wine,  in  the  proportion  of  two  or 
three  grains  to  the  ounce,  and  afterwards  diluted  with  three  or- 
four  ounces  of  plain  water  or  rose-water,  will  generally  be  suc- 
cessful in  destroying  them. 
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CHAPTER  III. 


ECZEMA. 


This  disease  is  common  among  the  aged  of  both  sexes,  in  whom 
it  usually  appears  in  a  chronic  form.  Very  generally  it  is  limited 
to  a  particular  region,  but  occasionally  it  occupies  a  wide  extent 
In  shattered  constitutions  it  sometimes  affects  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities,  or  other  parts  of  the  body,  simultaneously,  and  is  then 
productive  of  much  distress,  general  debility,  and  exhaustion, 
occasional  feverishness  with  a  dry  tongue,  and  ends  by  still  further 
impairing  the  health.  The  anterior  aspect  of  the  lower  extremi- 
ties, particularly  the  lower  third  of  the  1^  and  parts  about  the 
ankles,  are  its  most  frequent  seat  Kext  to  that,  in  the  aged, 
perhaps  the  fore-arms  and  fore  parts  of  the  neck  are  most  gene- 
rally affected.  However  chronic,  the  eruption  is  ever  liable  to 
periodic  exacerbations  with  acute  symptoms,  and  for  practical 
purposes  it  is  important  to  consider  the  disease  under  the  heads 
of  acute  and  chronic  eczema ;  but  as  these  forms  are  readily  dis- 
tinguished by  the  accompanying  symptoms,  I  omit  detailing  the 
various  appearance  of  the  eruption,  observing  that  chronic  eczema 
is  often  consequent  upon  the  acute,  though  more  frequently  in 
the  aged  than  in  the  adult  it  assumes  that  character  from  the 
commencement,  and  maintains  it  notwithstanding  the  liability 
to  and  frequent  occurrence  of  acute  relapses.  The  variety  known 
imder  the  name  of  eczema  impetigbwdes  is  not  very  common 
in  the  aged. 

The  disease  in  its  limited  form  appears  to  be  compatible  with 
sound  health.  It  is  often  seen  in  aged  individuals  of  robust  and 
vigorous  constitutions.  More  generally,  however,  the  digestive 
functions  are  impaired,  the  secretions  defective  or  deranged,  and 
in  persistent  cases,  implicating  a  large  extent  of  surface,  an  ansemic 
or  cachectic  state  of  the  system  is  frequently  observed.     Partial 


eczema  of  the  lega,  especially,  appears  to  be  a  commoti  com- 
plaint in  gouty  habits.  It  is  often  associated  with  the  oxalic 
acid  diathesis. 

That  the  eniption  is  occasionally  and  not  unfrequently  salutary 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  the  cnre  of  chronic  eczema  is  some- 
times succeeded,  as  in  other  chronic  cwtaneous  eruptions,  by  severe 
pectoral  ailments,  and  stUl  more  alarming  cephalic  symptoms,  ver- 
tigo and  apoplexy  itself.  The  propriety  of  attempting  its  removal 
is  therefore  occasionally  a  question  of  no  mean  importance. 

Treatment. — The  diet  must  be  regulated  with  care.  Irritating 
and  stimulating  articles  of  food  and  drink  should  be  prohibited. 
In  acute  cases,  or  in  acuto-chronic  states  of  the  disease,  it  may 
even  be  necessary  for  a  time  to  employ  antiphlogistic  meaaurea, 
short  of  blood-letting.  Usually  a  few  smart  purgatives,  an  open 
state  of  the  bowels,  rest,  and  abstinence  from  animal  food  and 
alcoholic  liquors,  succeed  in  subduing  these  inflammatory  attacks 
and  restoring  chronic  cases  to  their  usual  condition,  when  aided 
by  soothing  local  treatment,  emollient  applications,  tepid  fomen- 
tations, the  warm  water  dressing,  &c.  When  the  disease  has 
appeared  in  several  regions,  frequent  tepid  or  vapour  baths  are 
higlily  beneficial. 

In  later  periods  or  chronic  fonns,  the  principle  to  be  borne  in 
mind  is,  that  the  eruption  is  still  inflammatorj-,  and  ever  subject 
to  severe  exacerbations.  Often  without  i>erceivable  cause,  a  freah 
outbreak  liappens  just  as  we  had  reasonably  indulged  in  the  belief 
that  for  a  season  the  disease  was  about  to  yield.  The  importance 
of  regulating  the  diet  in  chronic  cases  is  as  great  as  the  avoidance 
of  stimulating  viands  is  essential  iu  acute  attacks.  Where  the 
digestive  oi^ns  are  in  fault,  or  the  secretions  depraved  or  deficient, 
means  should  be  taken  to  improve  them.  In  broken-down  sub- 
jects, tonics  are  demanded.  Wine  and  animal  food,  so  injurious 
in  acute  eczema,  are  often  serviceable  in  chronic  cases.  Acidulated 
drinks  are  frequently  of  decided  beneiit  in  mitigating  the  itching 
and  checking  the  excessive  exudation.  Some  of  the  most  intrac- 
table cases  I  have  met  with  have  lieen  cured  by  this  method  of 
treatment,  In  two  very  similar  cases  which,  presenting  about 
the  same  time  a  few  years  ago,  and  being  exlremely  trouble- 
some, mode  a  deep  impression  on  me,  the  one  occurring  in  « 
female  aged  sixty-one,  the  other  in  a  male  agvil  seventy-two.  both 
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gouty  and  corpulent,  but  otherwise  hale  and  hearty,  and  in  whom 
the  eruption  occupied  the  parts  below  the  chin,  perfect  recovery 
ensued  in  five  or  six  weeks  by  persevering  in  half-drachm  doses 
of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  in  barley  water,  with  three  or  four 
minims  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  three  times  daily,  after  the  alkaline 
treatment  with  colchicum,  suggest43d  by  the  gouty  diathesis,  had 
signally  failed.  This  plan  also  succeeded  beyond  expectation  in 
another  case,  presenting  in  an  octogenarian,  in  which  the  eruption 
occupied  the  legs.  Scruple  doses  of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  had 
been  taken  twice  or  three  times  a  day,  and  washes  composed  of 
the  sulphuret  of  potash  and  the  sub-borate  of  soda,  industriously 
used  for  upwards  of  six  weeks  without  any  benefit  Although  I 
have  not  yet  Iiad  an  opportunity  of  fairly  testing  it,  I  am  inclined 
to  believe  a  combination  of  opium  and  alum,  or  of  opium  and 
gallic  acid,  taken  three  or  four  times  daily,  would  prove  useful  in 
many  cases  accompanied  by  copious  exudation  and  much  itching. 
The  decoctions  of  sarsaparilla  and  dulcamara  are  now  and  then 
serviceable.  Occasionally  I  have  found  the  tincture  of  can- 
tharides — a  remedy  first  prescribed  in  this  complaint  by  Biett — 
of  signal  benefit  in  veiy  obstinate  cases. 

Even  in  the  most  chronic  forms  or  stages  of  the  disease,  mild 
external  applications  are  usually  alone  advisable,  and  in  this 
respect  the  local  treatment  hardly  differs  from  that  which  expe- 
rience recommends  in  acute  attacks.  Wrapping  the  part  affected 
in  a  soft  cloth  dipped  in  tepid  water,  and  then  covering  it  with  oil- 
silk  or  gutta  percha,  is  generally  the  best  of  applications,  softening 
the  encnistations,  soothing  the  raw  and  inflamed  surface,  and 
encouraging  a  healthy  action  in  the  diseased  integuments.  Occa- 
sionally, however,  astringent  lotions  and  ointments  are  now  bene- 
ficial,— such  as  weak  tepid  solutions  of  the  sulphate  of  iron,  the 
sulphate  or  acetate  of  zinc,  or  of  the  diacetate  of  lead,  a  grain  or  a 
grain  and  a  haK  to  the  ounce  of  distilled  water,  or  proportionately 
weak  ointments  prepared  from  the  same  substances,  with  lard. 
Neither  in  acute  nor  chronic  cases  has  glycerine  appeared  to  me 
useful.  Arsenical  lotions  and  the  internal  use  of  the  arseniate  of 
iron  are  sometimes  successful  in  certain  rebellious  cases,  presenting 
in  anaemic,  debilitated  subjects. 
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ERYTHEMA  AND  ERYSIPELAS. 

These  modifications  of  oue  and  the  same  disease  are  very  frequently 
met  witli  in  aged  subjects.  The  former,  chiefly  characterised  by 
superficial  redness  of  the  skin,  unaccompanied  in  general  by  febrile 
disturbance,  is  often  symptomatic  of  gastric  derangement  and 
torpor  of  the  bowels.  It  is  entirely  free  from  danger,  though  now 
and  then  a  troublesome  complaint  Aged  females  of  costive  habit, 
and  such  as  labour  under  uterine  irritation,  are  pecidiarly  prone 
to  temporary  attacks.  It  is  common  about  the  period  of  the 
cessation  of  the  menses,  and,  altogether,  females  are  its  principal 
sufiferers.  The  face  and  lower  extremities  are  its  usual  site. 
Occasionally  it  assumes  an  intermittent  and  chronic  form.  The 
erythema  nodosum  of  systematic  writers  is  seldom  met  with  in 
the  aged,  though  common  enough  in  debilitated  females  about  the 
middle  period  of  life. 

Treatment. — In  recurring  erythema,  attention  to  the  digestive 
organs  will  generally  succeed  in  arresting  the  attacks.  Where  the 
complaint  proceeds  from  habitual  constipation,  a  brisk  action  of 
the  bowels,  their  thorough  relief  from  all  accumulations,  seldom 
fails  in  removing  the  affection,  and  its  return  will  likely  be  pre- 
vented by  mild  laxatives  and  avoiding  exposure  to  the  more 
immediate  exciting  causes,  such  as  the  heat  of  a  fire,  sun  heat,  or 
cold  winds.  Local  applications  of  a  cooling  nature  generally  afTonl 
relief  to  the  hot  sensation  attending  the  inflammation,  and  are  quite 
safe.  A  lotion  of  the  liquor  am.  acet.,  with  water,  is  perhaps  the  best 
application  of  this  sort,  but  cold  spring  water  is  as  good  as  any. 

Erysipelas. — Like  erythema,  this  dangerous  and  treacherous 
complaint  may  attack  any  part  of  the  body,  but  it  is  most  fre- 
quently seen  on  the  face,  scalp,  and  lower  extremities.  The 
obser\'ations  1  have  to  oflTer  on  it  will  chiefly  refer  to  the  disease 
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as  affecting  the  former  parts,  as  an  idiopathic  or  constitutiona] 
malady,  irrespective  of  accidental  injury — ^the  traumatic  erysipelas 
of  surgical  writers. 

St^mptams. — The  disease  not  unfrequently  commences  in  the 
aged  insidiously  as  a  case  of  common  erythema,  without  marked 
constitutional  disturbance.  I  have  known  it  to  advance  rapidly/ 
over  the  face,  and  form  extensive  vesications,  without  any  accele- 
ration of  the  pulse  or  impairment  of  the  appetite,  the  patient 
sitting  up  all  the  while,  and  complaining  only  of  the  heat  of  the 
local  affection.  In  analogous  cases,  when  febrile  symptoms  arc 
observed,  they  arise  during  the  progress  of  the  attack,  and  appeal 
to  be  consecutive  to  the  inflammation  of  the  skin.  Usually,  how- 
r  ever,  the  disease  in  its  severest  forms  is  preceded  by  genera] 

malaise,  with  disorder  of  the  the  chylopoietic  organs,  indicated  by 
nausea,  rarely  by  vomiting  or  diarrhoea.  Still,  rigors  and  violent 
constitutional  symptoms  are  now  much  less  firequent  than  at  othei 
periods  of  life.  The  redness  of  the  affected  parts  is  also  less 
vivid ;  often  it  is  a  dull  red,  disappearing  slowly  and  imperfectly 
on  pressure ;  the  pain  is  stinging  and  burning,  but  the  parts  seem 
less  sensitive  when  touched  than  when  the  disease  attacks  youngei 
subjects.  (Edema  is  a  common  accompaniment  of  the  inflam- 
mation. 

The  duration  of  the  attack  is  very  variable.  In  slight  cases^ 
where  the  disposition  to  an  extension  of  the  inflammation  is 
moderate  and  the  constitution  is  but  little  affected,  the  redness 
begins  to  subside  on  the  third  or  fourth  day,  and  by  the  fifth  oi 
sixth  the  attack  has  disappeared.  In  other  cases,  the  inflammatioc 
of  the  integuments  does  not  attain  its  height  till  the  sixth  oi 
seventh  day,  and  is  proportionately  late  in  passing  away.  A 
succession  of  inflammatory  attacks  prolongs  the  disease  much 
beyond  that.  While  the  inflammation  of  the  skin  has  in  the 
course  of  three  or  four  days  passed  through  various  stages,  say  on 
the  ear  and  malar  region,  it  may  be  but  commencing  on  the  side 
of  the  nose,  to  be  followed  by  like  changes  on  other  parts  of  the 
face  progressively  invaded.  Ten  days  or  a  fortnight  may  thus 
elapse  ere  the  local  affection  has  departed.  This  form  or  modifi- 
(  cation  of  the  disease  is  oftentimes  encoimtered  in  aged,  gouty,  oi 

rheumatic  habits,  and  it  appears  to  be  frequently  associated  witL 
albuminuria  and  other  renal  or  urinary  complaints.    In  invalids  oi 
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this  class,  erysipelas  flonietinies  assumes  a  chrouii;  cliaracter,  and 
it  is  very  liable  to  return  or  be  exasperated  on  the  slightest  cause. 
When  the  inflaiiiinatiou  is  severe,  tlie  constitutional  symptoms 
are  correspondingly  high,  but,  as  above  hinted,  they  rarely  present 
the  intensity  observed  in  the  adult,  and  the  more  advanced  the 
age  of  the  patient,  the  les3  likely  is  the  accompanying  fever  to  be 
uf  a  sthenic  type.  Frequently  it  presents  itself  in  this  form,  but 
speedily  becomes  asthenic.  The  tongue,  from  having  been  yellow 
or  white  and  moist,  becomes  dark  and  dry.  The  pulse  is  rapid, 
easily  compressed,  and  often  irregular.  A  low  muttering  delirium 
is  present.  The  bowels  are  confiued.  The  hands  are  tremulous 
and  the  prostration  is  great.  The  redness  of  the  skin  acquires  a 
dusky  hue ;  the  bullic,  when  they  exist,  are  filled  with  a  darkish 
serum,  and  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  eyelids  is  very  apt  to  suppu- 
rate or  to  elough.  in  cases  accompanied  with  inflammatory  fever, 
a  diarrhea  occasionally,  but  more  &equently  an  abundant  and 
critical  sweat,  generally  so  rare  in  the  aged,  puts  an  end  to  the 


Causes. — The  spring  and  autumn  ai'e  the  seasons  at  which  the 
disease  is  most  frequent ;  one  attack  seems  to  predispose  to  another. 
The  temperate  are  less  liable  to  it  than  the  intemperate ;  but  I 
knew  once  two  water-drinkers,  also  very  moderate  eaters,  the  one 
eighty  years  of  age  and  the  other  upwards  of  seventy,  who  had  for 
years  been  subject  to  attacks  of  facial  erj'sipelas.  I  am  disposed 
to  think  that  the  disease  is  leas  contagious  or  infectious  when 
occurring  in  persons  of  advanced  life  than  at  other  periods.  1 
have  never  seen  the  disease  pi-opt^ted  in  this  manner  in  the 
infirmary  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  where  the  inmates  are  ohnoet  all 
bordering  on  seventy  years  of  age. 

Prognosis. — At  all  epochs  of  life,  a  dangerous  aud  deceitful 
disease,  erj'sipelas.  when  it  fixes  on  the  face  or  scalp,  is  one  of  the 
most  serious  to  which  the  aged  are  liable.  When  all  seems  to  be 
going  on  favourably,  when  the  general  symptoms  and  the  state  of 
the  affuctcd  part«  warrant  a  belief  that  the  patient  is  going  on  well 
and  likely  to  do  well,  a  change  often  takes  place,  sometimes  sud- 
denly, by  a  transference  or  communication  of  the  morbid  action 
to  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  that  leaves  little  hope  of  recovery. 
This  is  one  mode  of  dissolution.  In  other  cases,  the  powers  of  life 
give  way.  and  the  pntient  sinks  more  or  less  rapidly  without  the 
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inductiou  of  cerebral  sjTuptoms,  merely  through  the  depressing 
influence  of  the  disease  on  the  system.  Again,  in  a  third  class  of 
cases,  the  patient  suddenly  dies  suflfocated,  through  the  extension 
of  the  inflammation  from  the  throat  and  fauces  to  the  epiglottis, 
and  rima  glottidis>  and  the  supervention  of  oedema,  or  suppuration 
of  the  submucous  areolar  tissue.  This  form  of  the  disease  is  not 
unfrequently  epidemic,  there  being  a  greater  disposition  to  the 
propagation  of  the  inflammation  to  the  trachea  and  oesophagus 
than  usual  The  aged  then  do  not  escape,  and  several  examples 
of  this  sort,  perhaps  a  majority,  occur  in  persons  bordering  on 
sixty. 

Sthenic  attacks  are  much  less  dangerous  than  those  of  an  oppo- 
site tendency.  It  is  peculiarly  fatal  in  drunkards  and  persons 
of  broken-down  habits  labouring  under  pre-existing  maladies ;  in 
all  such  cases  the  prognosis  should  be  very  guarded  though  the 
inflammation  of  the  skin  may  have  ceased  to  spread.  The  disease 
is  more  serious  when  it  afiects  the  scalp  than  when  it  is  limited 
to  the  face,  chiefly  from  the  greater  risk  of  its  extension  or  metas- 
tasis to  the  membranes  of  the  brain.  Frequent  recurring  attacks 
indicate  a  cachectic  state  of  the  system,  and  not  rarely  presage 
a  speedy  break-up  of  the  constitution.  It  follows  from  data 
furnished  by  the  returns  of  the  Registrar-General,*  that  erysipelas 
is  nearly  five  times  more  fatal  to  people  above  sixty  than  to 
people  of  between  fifteen  and  sixty  years  of  age. 

Treatment, — The  pathology  and  treatment  of  this  disease  are 
still  vexed  questions  ;  yet  there  is  nothing  so  very  peculiar  in  it  as 
to  warrant  the  positive  and  directly  opposite  practice  which  certain 
incautious  advisers  recommend.  On  one  hand  it  is  regarded  as 
an  ordinary  inflammation,  and  treated  as  such  by  the  usual  reme- 
dies, by  blood-letting,  purgatives,  and  the  antiphlogistic  r^imen ; 
on  the  other,  it  is  considered  as  an  inflammation  of  a  specific 
nature,  an  exanthematous  disease  dependent  on  a  poisoned  state 
of  the  blood,  asthenic  in  its  character  and  origin,  and  requiring 
specific  treatment.  Opposed  to  all  depletory  measures,  certain 
supporters  of  this  belief  recommend  the  early  exhibition  of  bark 
and  wine,  even  in  what. appear  to  be  "  tonic  and  sthenic"  cases  of 
the  disease.     Both  parties  appeal  to  experience,  and  on  either  side 

*  See  Fifth  Report  Regifltrar-General,  p.  466. 
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are  ranged  some  of  the  most  distioguished  omamente  of  the  pro- 
feasiou.  Nor  do  tliese  opiiiiona  appear  to  have  been  lightly 
formed.  Men,  otherwise  bold  witli  the  lancet,  strenuously  con- 
demn it  here,  or  advise  a  very  guarded  and  restricted  use  of  it. 
I'erhapa  the  majority  now-a-days  take  up  thin  view ;  and,  while 
they  do  not  wholly  prostrihe  blood-letting,  they  recommend  it 
only  in  the  young,  the  healthy,  and  the  vigorous,  and  eschew 
it  entirely  in  the  aged,  and  in  cachectic  habits  or  states  of  the 
system. 

Tlie  truth  is,  that  no  one  mode  of  treatment  is  generally  appli- 
cable. Each  case  must  be  managed  nccoixliug  to  its  peculiar 
characters,  so  that  different  cases  may  require  a  totally  different 
method  of  treatment,  whatever  be  the  age  of  the  patient ;  and  a 
modification  of  the  stimulating  and  antiphlogistic  plan  is  not  va- 
frequently  necessary.  Advanced  age,  per  se,  ought  not  to  forbid 
blood-letting.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  a  moderate  and  judicious 
use  of  the  lancet  may,  in  some  rare  severe  cases  occurring  in  persons 
of  advanced  life,  of  full  habit  and  of  vigorous  constitution,  prove 
efficacious  in  averting  the  comumnication  of  the  disease  to  the 
internal  orgaus,  and  such  cases  have  been  recorded  by  Lawrence 
and  others ;  but  I  have  myself  never  deemed  it  necessar}-  or 
advisable  to  employ  it  in  any  instance  of  erysipelas  in  a  subject 
turned  sixty  years  of  age.  Idiopathic  erysipelas  cannot  be  cut 
short ;  its  intensity  may  be  mitigated  and  mischief  prevented  by 
discriminating  and  sound  measures  of  treatment,  but  the  disease 
usually  pursues  a  determinate  course.  It  should  also  l^e  boiTi  in 
mind  that  the  tendency  of  erysipelas  at  advanced  periods  of  life  is 
asthenic ;  that  however  acutx?  and  inflammatory  the  local  symp- 
toms and  accompanying  fever  may  be  in  the  early  stage  of  the 
disease,  typhoid  symptoms  are  apt  to  appear  imexpectedly,  and 
gangrene  of  the  aifected  parts  is  not  imfrequent. 

In  the  introductoiy  chapter,  and  in  various  parts  of  this  work. 
I  liave  so  fully  expressed  my  opinion  on  the  question  of  general 
bloo<l-letting  in  tlie  diseases  of  the  aged,  that  1  must  not  repeat 
the  views  I  entertain  on  the  subject.  SufBce  it  to  say,  that  in 
this  malady,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances  of 
constitution,  habits,  and  locality,  it  ran  only  Iw  employed  with 
safety  in  the  very  beginning  of  the  disease,  and  in  purely  sthenic 
attacks,  whilst  its  repetition  is  full  of  peril,  and  can  seldom  if  ever 
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be  justified     Very  great  relief,  however,  sometimes  follows  local 
bleeding. 

The  practice,  first  recommended  by  Sir  Richard  Dobson  of 
Greenwich  Hospital,  of  freely  puncturing  the  inflamed  surface 
with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  and  encouraging  the  bleeding  with  a 
soft  sponge  and  tepid  water,  is  preferable  to  leeching,  though 
perhaps  more  jminful.  Incisions  are  only  to  be  employed  when 
the  inflamed  part  is  tense  and  vividly  red,  or  when  the  cellular 
tissue  is  engaged.  When  suppuration  is  established,  there  can  be 
no  question  as  to  the  necessity  of  free  incisiona  Without  them 
all  other  measures  are  unavailing  in  subduing  the  local  inflam- 
mation and  relieving  the  system.  Secovery  from  this  disease  is 
frequently  protracted  by  the  disposition  to  the  formation  of  cir- 
cumscribed purulent  depots  about  the  ears,  eyelids,  and  scalp, 
which  incisions  alone  can  remedy. 

The  bowels  should  be  effectually  and  early  opened  by  such 
medicines  as  procure  full  feculent  motion,  care  being  taken  to 
prevent  exhausting  serous  discharges.  The  emeto-cathartic  plan 
of  treatment  is  not  adapted  to  the  erysipelas  of  advanced  life, 
however  efficacious  it  is  in  young  robust  subjects.  Emetics  are 
nevertheless  much  employed  on  the  continent  in  aged  individuals, 
and  are  recommended  where  the  digestive  organs  are  free  from 
inflammation.  A  torpid  state  of  the  bowels  very  often  precedes 
or  accompanies  the  disease,  and  indicates  the  necessity  for  pro- 
curing their  daily  evacuation.  The  action  of  the  skin  should  be 
encouraged  by  saline  diaphoretics,  with  small  doses  of  the  muriate 
or  acetate  of  morphia  where  there  is  local  distress  with  nervous 
irritation.  It  has  already  been  observed  that  diaphoresis  occa- 
sionally precedes  the  resolution  of  the  disease;  and  several  in- 
stances have  fallen  under  my  observation  where,  by  encouraging 
this  natural  effort,  the  best  results  have  been  obtained  even  in 
extreme  old  age. 

The  local  treatment  of  erysipelas  is  perhaps  of  more  importance 
than  appears  to  be  generally  admitted.  I  cannot  say  that  I  have 
on  any  occasion  seen  any  great  benefit  from  the  nitrate  of  silver, 
blisters,  the  compound  tincture  of  iodine,  mercurial  ointment  (so 
much  employed  by  Velpeau  at  La  Charit^),  the  solution  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  (also  much  used  by  that  eminent  surgeon),  flower, 
magnesia,  or  any  other  of  the  several  powders  recommended ;  on 
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the  contrary,  they  have  appeared  to  me  on  many  occasions  rather 
to  add  to  the  irritation.  Were  I  to  choose  among  these  remedies, 
I  certainly  would  select  the  nitrate  of  silver  in  the  solid  form  or 
in  strong  solution ;  but  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied  that,  as  a  general 
rule,  cold  evaporating  lotions,  ©r  plain  water  itself,  is  the  best 
application,  and  I  have  never  seen  any  injurious  eflfects  from  it. 
The  sensation  of  the  patient  ought,  however,  to  be  invariably  con- 
sulted. Occasionally  tepid  applications  are  more  soothing,  and 
should  then  be  selected,  nor  should  cold  be  continued  any  longer 
than  is  agreeable. 

Hitherto  our  observations  have  been  chiefly  directed  to  the 
treatment  of  the  early  stage  of  the  disease,  or  to  sthenic  attacks. 
Let  us  now  turn  to  cases  characterised  by  adynamic  symptoms. 
Common  sense  at  once  tells  us  that  this  form  of  erysipelas,  evinced 
by  deficient  vital  power,  cannot  and  ought  not  to  be  treated  by 
active  antiphlogistic  measures.  However  intense  the  local  in- 
flammation may  appear,  we  must  look  to  the  constitution  of  the 
patient  and  the  nature  of  the  accompanying  fever,  and  be  guided 
accordingly.  If  there  be  much  tension  of  the  inflamed  part,  there 
is  nothing  inconsistent  in  relieving  the  engorgement  of  the  vessels 
by  leeching  or  by  puncturing  the  surface,  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  are  supporting  the  system  by  strong  soup,  milk,  and  nutriment 
in  any  form  the  patient  can  be  induced  to  partake.  Milk  is  some- 
times indulged  in  greedily,  and  is  undoubtedly  beneficial  not  only 
as  highly  nutritious,  but  as  determining  to  the  skin  and  kidneys. 
It  is  in  such  cases,  in  advanced  stages  of  the  disease,  or  the  ady- 
namic forms  of  erysipelas,  of  frequent  occurrence  in  old  infirm 
persons,  that  bark,  and  wine,  and  ammonia,  and  camphor  are 
appropriate  remedies.  Under  such  circumstances,  tonics  and 
stimulants  cannot  be  too  soon  exhibited  Two  grains  of  the 
sulphate  of  quina  should  be  given  every  two  or  four  hours  in  pill 
or  in  solution,  and  an  ounce  or  more  of  port  wine  in  the  intervals, 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  nervous  symptoms,  the  degree  of 
general  debility,  and  the  habits  of  the  patient.  At  the  same  time 
the  saline  diaphoretic  already  advised  should  be  steadily  exhibited, 
with  or  without  the  sedative,  but  with  the  addition  of  the  sesqui- 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  The  quantity  of  wine  or  brandy  necessary 
in  asthenic  erj'sipelas  is  sometimes  very  considerable.  Every 
attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  the  ventilation  of  the  apartment. 
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The  odour  from  erysipelatous  patients  is  generally  very  offensive 
and  pure  air  is  highly  conducive  to  recovery. 

The  associated  states  of  the  disease  will  require  special  measure 
When  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  inflammation  has  bee 
propagated  to  the  brain  or  its  membranes  by  the  occurrence  ( 
headache,  delirium,  and  stupor,  mercuiy  seems  the  most  promisin 
remedy  to  arrest  the  mischief  and  prevent  serious  consequence 
The  communication  of  the  disease  to  the  air-passages  from  th 
throat  will  most  likely  be  prevented  by  freely  brushing  the  faucc 
over  with  a  strong  solution  of  the  nitrate  of  silver.  Scarificatio 
of  the  parts  is,  in  this  dangerous  complication,  frequently  impen 
tive.  When  suffocation  is  threatened  by  oedema  of  the  glott; 
or  sima  glottidis,  tracheotomy  may  be  necessary. 

Recovery  from  the  disease,  sometimes  rapid  in  vigorous  const: 
tutions,  is  in  general  slow  in  feeble  habits,  and  requires  the  aid  ( 
tonics,  pure  air,  and  nutritious  diet  Exposure  to  draughts  c 
cutting  winds  must  be  carefully  avoided  for  some  time,  as  tt 
parts  implicated  are  liable  to  slight  recurrences  of  the  disease,  c 
to  the  formation  of  boils  or  abscesses. 

In  arthritic  attacks  of  the  disease,  sometimes  assuming  an  eiTati 
and  persistent  form,  the  combination  of  the  vinum  colchici,  o 
what  is  generally  preferable,  the  tinct.  colch.  comp.,  with  tl 
saline  diaphoretic  above  recommended,  is  advisable  in  the  firs 
instance.  Generally  associated  >^4th  dyspeptic  symptoms,  cor 
stipation,  &c.,  the  stomach  and  bowels  will  require  attention,  an 
tonics,  including  wine,  often  become  important  remedies,  withoi 
which  the  disease  is  apt  to  last  many  months  coining  and  goiuj 
though  never  j^erhaps  entirely  disappearing,  and  in  the  meanwhil 
breaking  up  the  constitution,  and  exposing  the  patient  to  othi 
serious  maladies.  The  erysipelas  accompanying  albuminuria  i 
almost  always  of  a  low  irritative  kind,  sometimes  of  limited  exten 
When  at  all  urgent,  it  is  usually  the  forerunner  of  speedy  dissc 
lution. 


PART    IX. 


CONSTITUTIONAL  OR  BLOOD-DISEASES. 


CHAPTER  L 

CHRONIC  RHEUMATISM— LUMBAG(>-SCIATICA 

The  liability  to  acute  rheumatism  decreases  in  a  remarkable  d^^ree 
with  advancing  years  after  fifty.  In  old  age  it  is  so  rare  that  its 
existence  may  be  ignored  *  Not  so,  however,  the  chronic  form 
of  the  disease,  which  is  one  of  the  commonest  maladies  of  the 
more  advanced  and  declining  periods  of  life ;  so  common  that,  in 
humid  climates  at  least,  few  old  people  are  entirely  exempt  from 
it  The  cause  of  the  difference  of  the  type  of  the  disorder  at 
different  ages  admits,  says  Dr  Fuller,  in  his  Treatise  on  Eheimia- 
tism.  Rheumatic  Gout  and  Sciatica,  of  a  satisfactory  explanation. 
"As  rheumatism  is  due  to  the  presence  of  a  materies  morbi," 
(probably,  as  first  suggested  by  Dr  Prout,  lactic  acid)  "  generated 
during  the  destruction  and  reformation  of  the  tissues,  processes 
which  take  place  with  unusual  activity  during  early  life,  and 
which  take  place  more  slowly  as  age  advances,  it  follows  that 

*  A  few  years  ago  a  case  of  acute  inflammatory  moBCular  rheumatism,  accom- 
panied with  profuse  acid  perspirations,  occurred  to  me  in  a  general  officer  then 
seventy-flye  yean  of  age.  Dr  Bright  attended  him  with  me  after  the  first  three 
weeks,  when  the  constitutional  symptoms  were  beginning  to  subside.  He  neyer  had 
rheumatism  before,  nor  gout ;  but  inasmuch  as  he  had  tifftts  of  obstructive  aortic 
valvular  disease,  of,  to  my  knowledge,  several  years*  duration,  it  is  not  improbable 
he  may  at  some  former  period  have  sofTered  from  primary  rheumatic  endocarditis. 

2t 
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mal-assimilation  is  more  likely  to  l)e  attended  with  an  abundant 
formation  of  the  rheumatic  poison,  and  therefore  with  greater 
severity  in  the  rheumatic  symptoms  in  early  than  in  advanced 
life."  Moreover,  the  susceptibility  to  febrile  and  inflammatory 
attacks  diminishing  with  the  progress  of  years,  a  disease  which 
in  youth  generally  appears  with  local  symptoms  of  an  acute 
nature  and  high  constitutional  disturbance,  often,  in  the  old,  is 
chronic  from  its  commencement,  and  preserves  this  character 
throughout  its  progress. 

As  the  parts  composing  the  joints  are  most  commonly  afiected  in 
acute  rheumatism,  so  the  muscles,  their  fasciae,  tendons,  and  con- 
nexions, are  ordinary  seats  of  the  chronic  form  of  the  disease.  The 
intercostal  muscles,  and  muscles  of  the  arm  and  thigh,  are  often 
attacked,  as  so  are  the  aponeurotic  expansions,  particularly  of  the 
head,  in  which  case  the  symptoms  frequently  assume  an  intermit- 
tent tjrpe.  When  the  articulations  are  affected  in  elderly  subjects, 
the  disease  is  generally  of  a  mixed  nature,  partaking  at  once  of  the 
characters  of  gout  and  rheumatism.  Like  chronic  articular  rheuma- 
tism occurring  in  the  aged,  chronic,  muscular,  or  facial  rheumatism 
is  not  imusually  of  a  gouty  nature.  It  often  precedes,  though  more 
generally  it  follows,  acute  or  subacute  attacks  of  this  kind,  and  is 
frequently  accompanied  with  ]>recisely  similar  sjrmptoms  indica- 
tive of  derangement  of  the  digestive  and  depurating  functions. 
Organic  disease  of  the  kidneys,  and  especially  granular  degenera- 
tion, is  a  fruitful  source  of  every  variety  of  chronic  rheumatism, 
and  in  the  chronic  consumption  of  the  aged,  muscular  rheumatism, 
is  very  often  so  prominent  a  symptom  as  to  entirely  mask  the 
pectoral  affection. 

Lumbago  is  one  of  the  commonest  forms  of  chronic  rheumatism 
in  advanced  life.  The  fascia3  of  the  lumbar  muscles,  the  articular 
ligaments  of  the  spine,  the  sheaths  and  neurilema  of  the  lumbar 
nerves,  and,  according  to  Andral,  the  investing  membranes  of  the 
spinal  marrow,  are  the  anatomical  seat  of  this  painful  and  trouble- 
some affection,  an  affection  wliich  in  both  sexes  now  and  then 
assumes  a  most  acute  character,  in  respect  of  pain,  but  which  is 
now  seldom  accompanied  with  febrile  reaction,  though  often  with 
gastric,  hepatic,  and  renal  derangement. 

Sciatica  is  another  form  of  chronic  rheumatism  of  great  fre- 
quency among  the  aged,  and  in  many  instances  essentially  consists 
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in  inilammatJoii  of  the  cellulo-fibrous  envelope  ur  Deurilenia  of  the 
sciatic  nerve.  Tliis  affection  13,  however,  even  more  coiumonly 
than  lumbago,  coiinected  with  gout  in  elderly  subjecte,  ofttn  pre- 
ceding or  following  an  attack  of  this  disease,  and  occurring  also  in 
people  liable  to  rheumatic  gout.  Ita  frequent  connection  witli 
these  diaeaaes,  gout  and  rheumatism,  is  imquestionable,  but,  in 
numerous  caaea  presenting  in  the  aged  it  is  indirectly  occasioned 
by  unhealthy  secretions  in  the  intestines,  irritating  the  lumbo- 
sacral plexus,  and  by  uterine  and  rectal  affections  acting  in  a 
similar  manner ;  it  is  also  frequently  produced  by  pressure  on  this 
plexus,  through  feculent  accumulations  in  the  ciecum  or  sigmoid 
Sexure  of  the  colon,  and  by  chronic  abscesses  and  ben^  or 
malignant  growths,  springing  from  the  internal  oftener  than  the 
external  aspect  of  the  pelvis. 

It  is  important  to  observe,  that  in  numerous  cases  of  chronic 
sciatica  occurring  at  advanced  epoclia  of  life,  the  accompanying 
pain  does  not  always  follow  the  tnink  of  the  nerve,  but  is  often 
situated  in  the  cutaneous  and  t«rminal  branche-s.  While  it  is  but 
tittle  felt  in  the  usual  site,  viz.,  the  sacrum,  hip,  and  back  of  the 
thigh,  it  may  be  very  annoying  in  the  leg,  foot  and  ankle.  An 
instance  of  this  kind,  occurring  in  a  gentleman  now  eighty  years  of 
age,  has  nccaaionally  for  many  years  been  under  my  carft  At 
first  the  hiji  was  chiefly  affected.  A  sensation  of  extreme  coldness 
in  the  limb  marks  this  case. 

TrentmrnU. — Much  of  the  obstinacy  of  chronic  rheumatism,  and, 
as  previously  observed,  its  prevalence  in  the  aged,  are  duo  to  mal- 
assimilation,  primary  and  secondarj',  and  the  retention  of  morbid 
products  in  the  blooi.1  through  senile  impairment  of  the  depurating 
functions,  particularly  of  the  skin  and  kidneys,  Hence,  as  in  allied 
diseases,  permanent  benefit  can  only  be  insured  by  invigorating 
the  system  as  far  as  practicable  by  promoting  normal  assimila- 
tion and  nutrition,  and  encouraging  the  eliminating  organs  to  an 
efficient  discharge  of  their  respective  offices.  These  objects  are  to 
be  sought  by  the  moderate  use  of  plain,  whol^onio,  easily  digested 
food,  rigid  adherence  \*>  regimen  in  its  widest  meaning,  and  the 
correction  of  existing  local  derangements  of  the  Uver,  kidneys, 
stomach  or  bowels,  by  appropriate  remedies  and  treatment,  accord- 
ing to  the  recognised  principles  of  therapeutics.  Wasting  and 
general  debility,  proceeding  from  natural  decay  uf  the  vit<J  powers 
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and  nutritive  functions,  accelerated  by  continued  discomfort  and 
disturbed  sleep,  must  be  met  by  a  generous  diet,  a  fair  allow- 
ance of  old  wine,  and  the  exhibition  of  tonics,  giving  bark  and 
ammonia,  or  the  liquor  potassa,  in  ordinary  Cases,  or  the  sulphate 
of  quina  and  sulphuric  acid,  where  the  nervous  energies  are 
depressed,  and  the  urine  is  neutral  or  disposed  to  be  alkalina  In 
cachectic  states  of  the  system,  accompanied  with  feebleness  of  the 
heart's  action  and  anaemia,  ferruginous  substances  should  be 
administered,  and  among  these  the  mistura  ferri  composita,  or  the 
ammonio-citrate  of  iron,  is  generally  to  be  preferred,  thoygh  where 
the  fibrous  tissues  are  affected,  the  iodide  of  iron  is  still  more 
appropriate.  Under  these  and  similar  circumstances,  cod-liver  oil, 
either  alone  or  with  the  syrup  of  the  iodide  of  iron,  will  be  found 
highly  serviceable.  The  healthy  action  of  the  skin  should  be 
excited  by  frequent  warm  vapour,  or  hot-air  baths,  shampooing, 
and  friction,  with  a  soft  flesh  brush.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be 
laid  on  the  importance  of  this  object  The  skin  is  the  principal 
channel  for  the  elimination  of  lactic  acid  from  the  system,  and 
recent  observation  tends  to  show,  that  if  this  is  not  the  actual 
materies  morbi  of  rheumatism,  it  plays  no  unimportant  part  in 
perpetuating  the  diseasa  The  thermal  springs  of  Bath  and  Buxton 
ill  tht^  country,  of  Carlsbad  in  Bohemia,  and  of  Wiesbaden, 
Toplitz,  and  Baden-Baden  in  Germany,  may  be  resorted  to  with 
great  ])enefit.  Sulphurous  baths,  and  particularly  the  sulphurous 
waters  of  Harrowgate,  used  both  externally  and  internally,  are 
also  serviceable,  and  have  long  been  esteemed  in  all  rheumatic 
complaints.  Warm  salt-water  baths,  of  a  temperature  of  100°,  not 
only  stimulate  the  cutaneous  circulation  successfully,  but  are  more 
invigorating  than  fresh-water  baths.  With  the  use  of  artificial  or 
natural  wann  baths,  the  surface  should  be  well  protected  by 
Hannel.  If  possible  the  aged  invalid  should  reside  in  a  mild 
climate.  Home  and  Nice  have  long  been  regarded  as  perhaps  the 
most  eligible  situations  in  Europe  for  old,  gouty,  and  rheumatic 
patients ;  but  with  not  a  few  they  do  not  agree.  Some  have 
derived  more  benefit  from  a  winter  residence  at  Ventnor  or 
Queenstown.  A  mild,  dry,  rather  bracing  climate  with  equable 
temperature,  suits  the  majority  of  these  sufferers. 

Where  the  skin  and  gastro-intestinal  surface  act  fairly,  if  not 
normally,  the  kidneys,  if  not  diseased,  usually  discharge  their 
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fonctioDs  more  or  less  efficiently.  Theii'  action^  as  well  as  that  of 
the  skin,  may,  however,  be  beneficially  excited  by  dllueiits,  and 
the  acetate  and  nitrate  of  potash  are  diuretics  of  established  repu- 
tation in  every  fuiin  of  rheumatism,  both  passive  and  active.  In 
the  generality  of  cases  of  chronic  rheumatism  presenting  in  ad- 
vanced life,  the  more  stimulating  diaphoretics  and  diuretics  prove 
serviceable.  Among  these  the  preparations  of  guaiacnm  deserve 
the  confidence  they  have  long  enjoyeiL  The  virtue  of  the  powder 
known  as  the  "  Chelsea  I'ensioner"  is  chiefly  due  to  the  guaiacuin 
and  sulphur  it  contains.  Turpentine,  in  doses  of  from  fifteen  to 
thirty  drops  three  times  a  day,  is  also  entitled  to  the  praise  which 
numerous  writers  have  bestowed  on  it,  and  it  generally  agrees 
with  the  aged.  The  iodide  of  potassium  is  peculiai'ly  serviceable 
when  the  fibrous  tissues  are  thickened  or  are  the  chief  seat  of 
uneasiness,  but  it  disagrees  with  many  old  people  if  long  con- 
tinued, and  its  effects  require  to  he  watched.  The  pain  in  these 
and  other  cases  may  often  be  relieved  by  the  warm  water  douche. 
An  opiate  at  bed-time  is  frequently  required  for  this  purpose,  and 
none  answers  better,  generally  speaking,  than  Dover's  jjowdcr. 
Whenever  there  is  reason  to  believe  tliat  the  disease  is  partly  of  a 
gouty  nature,  colchicum  should  be  combined  with  tlie  medicines 
iuiministered.  The  aiumoniated  tincture  may  be  advantageously 
given,  with  the  conipotmd  decoction  of  saraaparilla,  and  iodide  of 
potassium,  in  many  such  cases.  As  to  local  measures,  they  may 
be  conveniently  considered  in  speaking  of  the  treatment  of  lum- 
bago and  sciatica. 

In  both  these  forms  of  rheumatism,  the  principles  above  referred 
to  must  be  carried  out,  every  attention  being  pidd  to  the  general 
condition  of  the  patient,  and  to  any  associated  func^nal  disorders. 
Great  benefit  is  sometimes  derived  in  lumbago  from  a  succession  of 
mustard  sinapisms  or  turpentine  epithems,  and  the  jKirseveriug 
employment  of  stimidating  embroeations.  These  are  numerous 
enough  ;  but  there  is  perhaps  none  more  useful  in  the  generality  of 
cases  than  one  composed  of  three  parts  of  camphor  liniment  and  one 
of  turpentine.  To  three  ounces  of  this  embrocation  two  ilrachms  of 
cf^eput  oil  may  be  added  with  advantage ;  or,  if  a  still  more 
stimulating  and  irritating  liniment  be  desired,  the  same  ([uantity 
of  acetum  cantharadis  may  be  substituted.  The  more  painful 
forms  of  the  disease  are  sometimes  relie\'od  by  the  use  of  liidmeutx 
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containing  opium  or  chloroform.  One  ounce  of  the  linimentum 
suponis  cum  opio,  and  two  or  three  drachms  of  chloroform,  is  a 
most  usefid  remedy  in  certain  cases,  and  frequently  exerts  a 
magical  influence.  Artificial  heat  generally  procures  easa  Some 
patients  are  more  relieved  by  dry  warmth  than  by  tepid  fomen- 
tations. The  sensations  of  the  patient  must  be  consulted,  and 
either  mode  adopted  according  to  circumstances.  Heated  bran, 
salt,  or  sand  in  a  woollen  bag  is,  in  the  former  case,  soothing  and 
comforting.  Some  are  relieved  by  exposing  the  loins  to  the  heat 
of  a  scorching  fire,  others  by  running  a  heated  smoothing  iron 
over  the  loins,  previously  covered  by  a  fold  or  two  of  flannel 
"  Firing"  by  means  of  a  flat-headed  iron  instrument,  dipped  in 
boiling  water  and  immediately  applied  to  several  spots  over  the 
afiected  parts,  is  a  favourite  counter-irritant ;  and  a  retired  medical 
friend  tells  me  he  has  derived  more  relief  from  it  than  from  any 
thing  else  he  has  ever  tried.  There  is  no  application  more  esteemed 
by  aged  sufierers  from  lumbago  and  weakness  of  the  loins  than 
the  old  Burgundy  pitch  plaster. 

Still  more  numerous  are  the  local  applications,  as  well  as  general 
remedies,  which  have  been  recommended  for  the  mitigation  or 
cure  of  sciatica.  Like  most  other  diseases,  this  painful  and  dis- 
abling affection  can  only  be  treated  successfully  by  an  attentive 
consideration  of  each  individual  case  as  it  presents  itself.  The 
remedies  selected  should  harmonise  with  the  peculiarities  distin- 
guishing the  attack,  for  on  a  just  appreciation  of  its  exact  nature 
much  of  the  success  of  the  measures  employed  necessarily  depends. 
If  purely  idiopathic,  and  unconnected  with  any  recognisable  local 
disorder  of  the  kidneys,  bowels,  or  spine;  if  apparently  of  a 
neuralgic  character,  and  assuming  a  periodic  foim,  quinine  or  the 
carbonate  of  iron  are  the  constitutional  remedies  in  which  we 
must  chiefly  confide  ;  if  it  occurs  in  a  gouty  habit,  colchicum  in 
one  form  or  other  should  be  administered  in  doses  commensurate 
with  the  severity  and  duration  of  the  symptoms ;  if  periodic  and 
gouty  at  the  same  time — no  uncommon  form  of  the  disease — 
quinine  may  be  given  during  the  intermissions  or  remissions, 
and  colchicum  with  the  liquor  opii  sedativus  or  Dover's  powder 
during  the  paroxysm ;  is  it  traceable  to  any  local  affection,  irrita- 
tive or  mechanical,  then  we  must  endeavour  to  remove  the  cause 
on  which  it  seems  to  depend.    Thus,  where  there  are  feculent 
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accumulations  il^the  larger  bowels,  purgatives  are  clearly  indicated, 
and  the  happiest  results  are  very  frequently  obtained  i'rom  such 
us  procure  abundant  pultaceous  motioUB,  as,  tor  example,  calomel 
with  the  compound  extract  of  colocyntli,  or  the  compound  colo- 
cynth,  or  aloetic  pill  with  the  addition  of  s  quarter  or  half  a  drop 
of  crotoii  oiL  So  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  where  this  com- 
plaint appears  to  proceed  from  abcess,  no  good  can  be  expected 
till  the  fluid  is  evacuated.  A  case  of  this  kind,  which  Mr  Eloxeoiue 
of  Messrs  PciTy  and  Bloxsome,  Eaton  Square,  requested  me  to 
see  many  yeaia  ago,  made  a  lasting  impression  on  ma  The  poor 
man,  an  operative,  Iiad  been  sulVering  intensely  for  two  months. 
He  was  reduced  to  a  afceleton,  and  had  all  the  appearance  of  a 
person  labouring  under  malignant  dboase.  An  obscurely  fluctu- 
ating colourless  swelling  was  found  behind  tlie  trochanter  major, 
which,  on  being  opened,  gave  vent  to  two  or  three  ounces  of  puru- 
lent matter  with  immediate  relief,  and  from  that  day  convalescence 
ensued. 

Pain  forma  so  prominent  a  feature  of  sciatica  that  it  demands 
special  regard.  Anodynes,  both  exlemally  and  iiiteraally,  are 
imperatively  demanded  in  almost  all  cases  for  its  alleviation,  and 
lat^e  doses  of  those  already  recommended  are  too  frequently  but 
moderately  succesafid.  Among  tliis  class  of  medicines  I  know  of 
none  so  effectual  as  the  black  drop,  with  the  exception  of  aconite, 
which  seems  to  have  a  s]>ecial  influence  in  severe  forms  of  the 
disease.  It  frequently  succeeds  where  other  sedatives  fail  The 
<lose  of  the  exti-act  sliould  lie  gnuluidly  increased  from  a  quarter 
to  three  tiuart«i«  of  a  grain  three  times  a  day,  Half-grain  duseft, 
combined  nitli  the  same  amount  of  the  acetous  extract  of  col- 
chicum,  have  in  more  than  one  InstAnco  in  my  hands  proved 
perfectly  successful  in  a  few  days  in  removing  the  torturing  pain 
which  so  often  attends  the  disease.  The  external  use  of  acoua- 
tine  in  the  form  of  an  ointment,  preipared  with  ten  grains  of  the 
alkaloid  to  an  ounce  of  lard,  or  of  an  ointment  com{x>sed  of  a 
scruple  of  veratria  to  an  ounce  of  laiil,  exerts,  in  some  of  the  morn 
severe  cases,  a  maiked  influence  in  Icsseuiog  the  pain ;  a  smali 
[)ortion.  the  size  of  a  bean,  being  rubbed  in  behind  the  trochanter, 
along  the  trunk  of  the  nerve,  twu  or  tlutte  times  a  day.  The 
chiorofunn  liniment,  recommended  in  Uunbngo,  will  also  bo  found 
very  useful.     On  several  occasions   I  have   known   much  relief 
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obtained  by  applying  a  pledget  of  lint  soaked  in  a  liniment  com- 
posed of  eqnal  paits  of  the  tinctuie  of  opiom,  tincture  of  aconite, 
and  chlorofonn,  over  the  trunk  of  the  nenre,  and  cansfiilly  covering 
the  whole  by  oU-ailk  or  gutta  percha  sheeting  to  prevent  rapid 
evaporation.  It  not  unf requently  happens  that  a  remedy  which  is 
utterly  nugatory  in  one  case  saoceeds  marvellonsly  in  another, 
though  apparently  precisely  similar  in  nature,  and  the  local  appli- 
cation or  internal  remedy  which  fails  to-day  may  turn  out  to  be 
invaluable  to-morrow. 

In  the  more  chronic  and  passive  forms  of  the  disease,  blistering, 
setons,  issues,  electricity  and  galvanism,  acupuncturation,  electro- 
puncture,  firing,  &a  &c.,  have  been  lauded,  and  in  turn  refected. 
Contunnias  long  ago  recommended  blistering  the  parts  over  the 
head  of  the  fibula,  and  a  few  inches  above  the  outer  ankle,  where 
the  nerve  is  most  superficial,  and  keeping  the  raw  surCeu^  open 
afterwards.  Bombeig  says  this  method,  combined  with  endermic 
applications,  has  been  followed  with  good  results  in  several  of  his 
cases  of  inveterate  sciatica.  An  issue  behind  the  head  of  the 
fibula,  also  first  suggested  by  Contunnias,  is  sometimes  beneficial 
in  obstinate  cases,  and  Armstrong  tells  us  it  is  a  favourite  remedy 
in  some  parts  of  the  north  of  England.  Chronic  cases  of  long 
duration  are,  however,  usually  more  benefited  by  r^imenal  and 
hygienic  measures,  than  by  local  treatment;  but  in  general  a 
skilful  combination  of  resources  is  required  to  cure  or  relieve 
them.  Wliere  tonics  and  alteratives  have  not  already  had  a  fair 
trial,  recourse  may  be  had  to  them.  Among  the  former,  quinine 
and  arsenic  are  perbai>s  the  most  beneficial,  and  among  the  latter 
the  iodide  of  potassium  and  Hummer's  pilL  It  is  in  these 
obstinate  chronic  cases  that  the  internal  exhibition  of  turpen- 
tine has  occasionally  worked  wonders.  A  large  belladonna 
plaster  on  the  hip  generally  affords  some  relief  Occasional  doses 
of  colchicum  and  Dover's  powder  may  be  given  with  advantage 
in  aggravations  of  pain.  To  enlarge  here  would  only  be  to  repeat 
in  other  words  what  has  already  either  been  said  or  hinted  at 
in  the  preceding  part  of  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER   II. 

GOUT:  ACUTE— CHRONIC— AND  ATONIC, 

Almost  imiveraally  regarded  by  non-prof esaionol  persons  as 
peculiarly  a  disease  of  advanced  and  declining  life,  gont,  on  the 
contrary,  in  its  acute  form  at  least,  chiefly  in  the  lirst  instance, 
seizes  people  of  between  thirty  and  fifty  years  of  age.  Tliose  who 
suffer  from  it  after  that  have  generally  experienced  a  first  attack 
some  years  before,  or  they  have  on  many  occasions  laboured  under 
obscure  forms  of  the  disease,  familiarly  known  to  medical  men  as 
dependent  ou  the  gouty  diathesis,  and  denominated  suppressed, 
atonic,  or  irregular  gout  Thus,  in  some  instances,  we  find 
persons  far  advanced  in  life  seized  for  the  first  time  with  an  acute 
fit  of  the  disease  aft«r  they  had  long  suffered  from  dyspeptic 
symptoms  more  peculiarly  characterised  by  flatulence  and  acidity ; 
others,  after  they  had  on  numerous  occasions,  years  before,  and  at 
various  times  subsequently,  experienced  neuralgic  pains  iii  the 
joints,  fugacious,  but  severe  while  they  lasted ;  pains  in  the 
kidneys,  with  lateritious  deposits  in  the  urine  or  lithic  acid 
gravel ;  attacks  of  sciatica  and  periodical  headaches,  with  or  with- 
out dyspepsia,  &c.  &c.  ISut  in  a  large  number  of  cases,  in  old 
people,  what  is  called  acute  gout  is  but  an  aggravation  of  the 
chronic  form  of  the  malady,  the  supervention  of  acute  inflam- 
mation in  joints  already  enlarged  and  more  or  less  lender,  or  the 
accession  of  inflammation  in  one  of  the  larger  joints,  the  wrist, 
knee,  or  shoulder,  the  hands  or  feet  being  permanently  crippled, 
by  thickening  of  the  fibrous  tissues  with  clialk -deposits  in  and 
around  the  articulations.  Kow  and  thcji,  however,  the  disease 
breaks  out  suddenly  in  persons  of  sixty  years  of  age  and  upwards, 
who  have  never  been  suspected  as  in  any  way  pi-edispused  to  it, 
and  who  have  ever  been  temperate  and  active,  neither  indulging  in 
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the  luxuries  of  the  table,  nor  in  slothful  indolence.  Of  this  form 
of  attack,  sudden  and  unsuspected,  those  who  have  long  dwelled 
in  institutions  allotted  to  the  aged,  or  whose  practice  has  em- 
braced large  numbers  of  old  subjects,  must  have  seen  many 
instances  in  persons  in  the  evening  of  life.  A  connexion  of  my 
own,  who  lived  to  the  extraordinary  age  of  a  hundred  and  three,  and 
who,  up  till  within  a  year  or  two  of  her  death,  enjoyed  perfect 
health,  had  a  first  attack,  under  my  eye,  of  r^ular  gout,  without 
any  obvious  premonitory  symptoms,  in  her  hundredth  year,  affect- 
ing the  great  toe,  and  following  the  usual  coursa  Franklin,  sober 
and  temperate  in  all  things,  and  of  active  habits,  had  his  first 
attack  of  the  disease  when  seventy-five  years  of  age.  A  healthy 
in-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital  was  lately  under  my  care  with  a 
first  attack  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  another  at  ninety-five ;  but  it 
is  needless  to  multiply  these  instances  which,  though  rare,  are 
occasionally  encountered. 

A  first  attack  of  acute  gout,  occurring  in  vigorous  habits  at  the 
more  advanced  periods  of  life,  does  not  materially  differ  in  its 
characters  from  the  disease  as  it  is  observed  in  persons  of  middle 
aga  There  is  usually,  however,  less  febrile  reaction,  and  the 
pain  appears  to  be  more  supportable,  though  sometimes  very 
violent  The  joint  affected  is  more  prone  to  swell,  and  the  ftaits 
around  it  more  liUble  to  oedema,  as  well  as  to  sanguineous  exuda- 
tion. A  livid,  mottled,  and  ecchymosed  appearance  of  the  integu- 
ments is  often  early  discemable,  and  increases  with  the  progress 
of  the  attack ; — the  urine,  too,  remains  longer  clear,  the  lithates 
being  later  of  appearing.  liesolution  is  more  slow  and  incom- 
plete, the  parts  remaining  for  weeks,  sometimes  for  months,  weak, 
cedematous,  and  discoloured.  A  chronic  state  of  the  disease  is 
thus  more  apt  to  ensue  in  the  aged  than  in  the  adult,  in  whom  re- 
covery is  generally  much  more  rapid  and  perfect,  notwithstanding 
the  greater  violence  of  the  attack.  In  middle  life,  also,  a  first 
onslaught  usually  seizes  the  great  toe  more  generally  at  least  than 
in  the  aged,  in  whom  the  instep,  ankle,  knee,  or  wrist,  is  not  unfre- 
(luently  the  first  part  attacked,  the  toe  entirely  escaping,  or  only 
becoming  subsequently  affected  where  the  complaint  moves  from 
joint  to  joint.  In  insidious  attacks  seizing  the  larger  joints  the 
disease  is  liable  to  ]x»  confounded  with  rheumatism,  but  acute 
articular  rheumatism  is  almost,  if  not  wholly,  unknown  in  old 
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people.  The  subsequent  progress  of  the  case  reveals  its  tmt- 
nature ;  aud  on  inquiry  it  will  usually  be  found  that,  at  BOine 
former  period  of  life,  it  may  he  reuiote,  the  patiejit  had  one  or 
more  attacks,  or,  more  recently,  lie  may  liave  suifered  from 
irregular  gout,  and  passed  through  a  fit  of  angina  pectoris,  sciatica, 
spasm  at  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  or,  for  sometime,  experieuced  shaip 
twinges  in  the  joint  affected,  with  depression  of  spirits,  heaviness, 
and  more  or  less  dyspepsia,  with  unusual  tflrpor  of  the  howela. 

Subsequent  attacks  become  less  and  less  severe,  though  the 
system  breaks  down  under  them.  The  intervals  of  the  paroxysms 
shorten.  Between  them,  the  invalid  is  hardly  ever  perfectly 
free  from  muscular  pains,  pains  in  the  joints  or  tendinous  ex- 
pansions. During  the  summer  he  obtains  some  respite,  but  tliese 
pains  are  exaspemted,  or  an  actual  fit  of  the  disease  occurs  in  the 
autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  confining  itself  to  one  joint,  or  in  more 
severe  examples  travelling  fi-om  joint  to  joint,  and  laying  him  up 
for  months  together. 

Acute  gout,  occurring  in  old  people  hitherto  exempt  from  the 
disease,  does  not  necessarily,  however,  pursue  this  course.  Some- 
times after  one  or  two  sliarp  attacks,  occurring  at  uncertain  inter- 
vals, the  disease  disappears,  and  the  patient  attains  veiy  old  age 
without  any  return  of  it,  though  usually  the  reverse  is  observed. 
It  then  assumes  a  jiersistent  chronic  character  by  fixing  itself 
on  one  or  more  joints.  Nor  do  the  worst  attacks  always  api)car 
in  the  cold  montlis.  Some  of  the  must  severe  occur  in  July  and 
August,  the  wannest  period  of  the  year  in  this  country ;  and  they 
seldom  hriiig  with  thera  the  degree  of  relief  to  the  system  that  is  so 
often  observed  iu  less  advanced  years.  Mides,  and  tbuae  who  are 
hereditarily  prediajjosed,  or  who  have  left  off  active  liabit«,  but 
still  eat  lari^ely  and  diink  wine  freely,  are  most  liable  to  the 
acuto  form  of  the  disease.  Spirit  drinkers  seem  more  prone  to 
the  chronic  form.  When  the  disease  appears  for  the  first  time 
late  in  life,  it  more  frequently  occurs  independently  of  hereditary 
descent  than  earlier. 

The  much-disputed  question  of  the  proximate  cause  of  gout 
aeems  to  derive  no  further  elucidation  from  the  study  of  the  dis- 
ease, OS  it  occurs  in  the  old.  Whether  the  so-ealled  mattrU* 
vwrbi  be  a  sujK-nibundiuit  prciteucc  of  urea,  lithic  acid,  or  its  com- 
{Mnnids  in  the  blood,   [  shall  not  stop  to    inquirr ;  but  of  tin- 
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connection  of  the  lithic  acid  diathesis  with  gout,  whether  viewed 
as  cause  or  effect,  there  seems  no  reason  to  doubt  It  must  be 
observed,  however,  that  in  old  people,  particularly,  immense  quan- 
tities of  lithic  acid  are  frequently  voided^  either  pure  or  combined 
with  ammonia  or  soda,  where,  if  we  except  this  as  evidence,  there 
has  been  no  indication  of  that  disease.  Now,  in  these  cases,  it 
may  be  truly  assumed,  that  there  existed  in  the  blood  a  preter- 
natural quantity  of  urea  or  lithic  acid  itself,  although  the  disease, 
of  which  it  is  supposed  to  be  the  exponent,  was  entirely  absent 
The  discharge  of  the  presumed  rruUeries  morbi,  by  the  urinaiy 
organs,  or  in  some  of  its  combinations  by  the  skin,  will  not 
explain  the  exemption ;  for  in  many  instances  where,  from  some 
cause  or  other,  habitual  lithic  acid  urinaiy  deposits  cease  for  a 
time  to  appear,  gout  does  not  show  itself,  though,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, many  symptoms  then  frequently  occur,  said  to  characterise 
suppressed  gout ;  but  which  are  as  often  observed  in  ordinary  at- 
tacks of  dyspepsia,  unaccompanied  with  urinary  deposits. 

Chronic  gout  either  succeeds  the  accute  form,  or,  from  the  onset, 
is  of  a  strictly  chronic  nature.  The  nm'ority  of  cases  belong  to 
the  former  category.  After  longer  or  shorter  intervals,  the  last 
succeeding  attacks  of  acute  gout  leave  the  system  so  much  damaged, 
and  are  themselves  so  imperfectly  resolved,  that  a  chronic  state  of 
the  disease  is  gradually  developed,  and  acquires  more  or  less 
severity  and  permanence,  according  to  the  condition  of  the  vital 
and  depurating  organs  and  functions.  WTien  chronic,  ah  initio,  the 
disease  is  usually  limited  at  first,  if  not  throughout,  to  the  smaller 
joints,  and  the  hands  are  cliiefly  engaged.  The  feet  and  ankles,  the 
knee,  hip,  and  shoulder-joints  become  subsequently  affected.  When 
it  succeeds  the  acute  form,  it  at  first  chiefly  occupies  the  larger 
joints,  with  the  exception  of  the  joint  of  the  great  toe,  and  then 
shifs  to  the  smaller  joints,  thus  reversing  the  order  of  attack,  but 
by  no  means  invariably;  Genuine  chronic  gout,  by  which  may 
be  understood  that  form  of  the  disease  which,  from  the  beginning, 
has  set  in  slowly  and  insidiously  in  persons  who  have  at  no  time, 
or  at  a  remote  period  only,  suffered  from  acute  or  regular  gout,  is 
nearly  equally  met  with  in  both  sexes ;  and  occurs  in  many,  if  not 
in  the  majority  of  cases,  independently  of  recognizable  hereditary 
predisposition. 

The  subsequent  clinical  history  of  these  forms  of  chronic  gout 
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{primary  or  secondary),  does  not  materially  differ.  Tlie  most 
aggravated  cases  of  an  unw^uivocal  nature  appear,  however,  as  far 
as  I  know,  in  persona  who  have  at  some  former  period  laboured 
imder  acute  gout ;  aud,  consequently,  occnr  for  the  most  part  in 
male  subjects  predisposed  to  tlie  disease  by  descent.  In  both 
forms,  unless  at  advanced  stages,  or  during  exacerbations  of  the 
disease,  the  appetite  is  good,  sometimes  voracious,  and  digestion 
goes  on  vigorously.  These  patients  are  certainly  not  usually 
dyspeptic.  They  seldom  suffer  from  heartburn,  so  common  in 
acute  gout.  The  urine,  moreover,  though  now  and  then  turbid, 
is  almost  always  clear,  of  natural  specific  gravity,  and  contains 
no  more  than  its  normal  proportion  of  lithic  acid,  often  less. 
This  b  particularly  the  case  where  the  joints  are  pennanently 
swollen,  distorted,  and  surrounded  with  chaUv-stoncs.  After 
repeated  attacks  of  gout,  and  consequent  derangement  of  the 
general  health,  the  lithates  sometimes  entirely  disappear  from  the 
urine,  and  give  pLice  to  the  phosphates.  The  presence  of  the 
former  generally  indicate  more  or  less  vigoul  of  body ;  the  latter, 
a  depraved  and  enfeebled  state  of  the  sj'stem,  so  that  in  aged 
broken  down  gouty  subjects  an  alkaline  condition  of  the  urine  is 
as  common  as  it  is  I'are  in  gout  occurring  in  robust  individuals 
at  the  middle  period  of  life,  before  the  disease  has  permanently 
weakened  the  constitution,  and  perverted  the  normal  processes  of 
vital  chemistry. 

The  diseased  joints,  particularly  those  of  the  fingers,  are  subject 
to  frequent  iniiammat^^jry  attacks,  with  little  constitutional  dis- 
turbance, during  which,  however,  additional  deposits  of  chalky 
matter  take  place.  Abscesses  form,  which  burst  and  give  vent  to 
quantities  of  the  secretion  in  a  fluid  or  semi-fluid  state.  These 
chalk-ulcers  nr  abscesses  are  usually  long  in  healing,  and  are 
always  followed  by  greater  distortion  of  the  joints  and  wasting  of 
the  jihalanges,  till  at  length  the  hand  or  hands  are  jwrfectly 
crippled  and  disabled.  Gouty  deposits  also  form  in  other  fibrous 
tissnes,  in  the  sheaths  of  tendons,  aponeurotic  expansions,  the 
fibrous  envelopes  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow,  in  the  coats 
of  the  blood-vessels,  &c.  &c,  from  which  numerous  accidents  are 
apt  to  arise.  In  not  a  few  instances,  where  the  disease  ceaaes  to 
expend  itself  on  the  joints,  or  does  not  greatly  affect  them,  chalky 
deposits  take  place  in  the  skin  and  cellular  tissue,  causing  isdo- 
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lent  phlc^uonous  tumours,  which  at  length  ulcerate,  and  remain 
open  until  the  foreign  substanoe  is  removed  by  the  surgeon,  or 
detached  by  the  ulcerative  process  itsell  A  lady,  over  sixty  years 
of  age,  had  long  suffered  from  chronic  gout  in  the  shoulder,  when 
her  attention  was  drawn  to  a  firm  red  swelling  on  the  thigh, 
accompanied  with  sharp  pricking  pains  in  moving  the  limb.  Six 
weeks  after  she  first  observed  it,  it  was  freely  opened  by  the  knifa 
No  pus  escaped,  no  relief  followed  the  operation,  which  exposed  a 
cavity  filled  with  a  putty-like  substance.  On  the  fourth  day  a 
([uantity  of  gritty  matter  was  felt  at  the  bottom  of  the  wound, 
and  at  each  subsequent  dressing  portions  of  this  matter,  in  a  fluid 
and  concrete  state,  came  away.  More  than  a  month  elapsed  before 
the  ulcer  healed.  In  another  case,  also  occurring  in  a  female  sixty 
years  of  age,  with  primary  chronic  gout  in  her  finger  joints,  and 
tiunefaction  from  chalky  deposits,  a  large  indolent  ulcer  existed 
on  the  back  ;  on  examining  which  I  found  a  plate  of  calcareous 
matter,  larger  than  a  finger-nail,  firmly  rooted  in  the  surrounding 
tissues.  On  removing  it,  which  was  by  no  means  easily  done 
without  much  cutting  and  laceration,  the  ulcer  soon  healed.  A 
third  case  occurred  to  me  sometime  ago,  of  a  gentlemen  close 
\\\x)n  fifty  years  of  age,  who  was  much  annoyed  by  the  discharge 
of  what  I  have  no  doubt  were  concretions  of  the  lithate  of  soda, 
from  small  pruriginous  tubercles  on  the  eyebrow  and  temple.  He 
had  had  two  or  three  attacks  of  acute  gout,  and  was  recovering 
from  the  last  when  these  concretions  made  their  appearance.  An 
in-pensioner  of  Chelsea  Hospital,  who  is  frequently  under  treat- 
ment for  violent  fits  of  the  disease,  generally  has  his  eyebrows  and 
sides  of  the  nose  powdered  every  morning  on  these  occasions  with 
the  lithate  of  soda.  The  urine  in  this  case  is  usually  of  a  golden 
colour,  and  highly  acid,  but  free  from  deposits  of  any  kind.  The 
records  of  medicine,  however,  furnish  many  still  more  interesting 
and  instructive  examples  of  a  similar  nature  to  these. 

The  affection  of  the  joints,  though  a  source  of  inconvenience  and 
misery  to  the  invalid,  is  by  no  means  the  most  important  part  of 
the  malady.  In  time,  if  not  cut  off  by  some  one  of  the  many  dis- 
eases or  accidents  to  which  the  aged  are  liable,  the  whole  system 
is  irretrievably  broken  up.  A  cachectic  state  is  induced,  charac- 
terised by  increasing  loss  of  strength,  emaciation,  tremor,  and  a 
pale  or  sallow  tinge  of  the  countenance.    These  old  gouty  subjects, 
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\vith  shattered  cODBtitiitions,  arc  peculiarly  prone  to  dangeroua 
hiEiuaturia  and  epistaxis,  requiring  prompt  treatment ;  to  sangui- 
neous apoplexy,  paralysis,  peiicanlitis,  and  severe  bronchial  and 
pneiunonic  attacks  liy  which  they  are  often  cut  down.  Tlie  retunia 
of  the  llegietrar  General  furnish  but  imperfect  evidence  of  the 
mortality  from  acute  or  chronic  gout  in  the  (^eJ.  The  sequences 
and  deaths  from  the  latter  are  considerable.  A  great  number  of 
old  worn-out  gouty  subjects  take  to  bed  and  gradually  sink  in 
various  ways ;  some  from  diarrhcta,  some  from  dropsy  of  tho  chest 
or  abdomen,  others  from  chronic  disease  of  the  bladder,  and  not  a 
few  from  paraplegia — all  of  which  affections  and  more  are  occa- 
sionally combined.  Chronic  tubercular  disease  of  the  lungs  is, 
contrary  to  the  belief  of  many,  common  enough  in  old  gouty 
people ;  and  either  proves  fatal  in  itself,  or  assists  in  bringing 
about  this  end.  As  a  consolation  to  the  gouty,  it  should  however 
be  mentioned,  that  though  exjiosed  to  many  infirmities,  diseases, 
and  accidents,  numbers  live  to  extreme  old  age ;  and  men  of 
eighty  and  ninety  may  be  daily  seen,  who  have  suffered  more  or 
leas  constantly  and  more  or  less  severely  from  gout  for  upwards  of 
forty  years. 

Atonic,  Irregular,  or  Suppressed  Gmti. — It  were  iiUe  to  go  over 
tlie  many  diseases,  functional  and  organic,  wlucli  have  been  ascribed 
to  gout,  and  regarded  as  its  irregtilar  manifestations.  Some  of 
these  have  already  been  referred  to  in  various  parts  of  this  work. 
Were  it  desirable,  others  more  obscure  and  more  doubtful  might 
I>e  mentioned.  Indeed,  it  may  be  asserted,  that  there  is  scarcely 
a  disease,  named  or  unnamed,  to  which  flesh  is  heir,  that  has  not, 
by  certain  writers,  been  traced  to  gout  where  it  Las  at  any  time 
shown  itself,  or,  in  their  opinion,  ought  to  have  appeared  in  persons 
hereditarily  predisposed  to  the  disease,  or  who,  they  presimie,  liave 
acquired  a  predisposition  to  it  by  a  luxurious  mode  of  living, 
tlout  modiGca  and  induces  disease  in  other  textures  and  parts  than 
those  in  which  it  chiefly  exhibits  itself,  through  an  inexplicable 
prediliction  or  aflinity,  aa  scrofula  and  lues  exert  their  influence 
on  the  system  at  laige,  and  stamp  their  characteristics  on  dif- 
ferent diseases,  but  in  a  less  marked  degree  than  tlieso  disorders. 
This  is  more  peculiarly  observed  in  the  various  catarrhal  affec- 
tions to  which  tho  aged  are  liable.  It  is  admirably  excmplilie<l  by 
the  distinctive  phenomena  of  sclerotic  and  iiitic  iiitlammatioD, 
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occurring  in  gouty  habits ;  and  is  confirmed  by  the  tBud  that  these 
diseases,  when  thus  occurring,  generally  resist  ordinary  treatment, 
while  they  }ield  to  that  which  experience  has  ascertained  to  be 
the  most  successful  in  gout,  and  especially  by  the  remarkable 
remission  or  entire  removal  of  the  spnptoms  on  the  accession  of  a 
regular  fit  of  the  disease. 

Atonic  or  suppressed  gout  is  frequently  met  with  in  females 
about  seventy,  or  even  eighty  years  of  age,  in  the  upper  ranka 
In  many  instances,  it  assumes  some  of  the  more  important  fea- 
tures of  hysteria,  with  which  it  must  very  often  be  confounded ; 
and  so  strong  is  the  resemblance  then  between  the  two  dis- 
eases, that  it  may  well  be  called  hysteric  gout  The  proofs,  how- 
ever, that  the  symptoms  have  their  origin  in  the  morbid  con- 
dition of  the  blood,  accompanying  or  producing  gout,  are  some- 
times  very  obscure,  if  not  wanting,  and  we  can  then  only  form 
but  a  suspicion  of  the  real  nature  of  the  case,  by  the  hereditary 
history  of  the  individual,  and  the  anomalous  character  of  the  dif- 
ferent phenomena.  If  an  opportunity  exists  of  watching  these 
cases  from  time  to  time,  a  long  period  seldom  elapses  before  they 
sufficiently  declare  themselves,  by  the  occurrence  of  pains  in  the 
smaller  articulations,  the  knuckles  and  fingers,  with  more  or  less 
tumefaction  and  venous  congestion,  and  the  deposition  of  lithates 
in  the  urina  The  turgid  veins  are  sometimes  exquisitely  tender 
to  the  touch  ;  and  whether  they  be  so  or  not,  the  patient  seldom 
fails  to  point  out  their  condition,  much  importance  being  usually 
attached  to  the  dark  lines  they  exhibit  on  the  hands  and  wrists. 
These  persons  have  never  experienced  a  r^ular  fit  of  the  disease, 
and  having  led  a  temperate  life,  and  generally  enjoyed  good  health 
till  between  forty-five  and  fifty  or  sixty  years  of  age,  the  various 
symptoms  they  now  sufler,  assuming  no  definite  form,  are  attri- 
buted to  nervousness,  hypochondriasis,  or  to  hysteria  connected 
with  the  cessation  of  the  menses.  The  idea  that  they  depend  upon 
gout  is  never  entertained,  or  is  repudiated,  as  casting  a  reflection 
upon  past  habits.  So  general  is  the  belief,  and  deep-rooted  the 
conviction,  that  gout  is  the  effect  of  gross  feeding  and  indulgence 
in  the  luxuries  of  the  table,  that  offence  may  be  given  by  bare 
allusion  to  the  subject,  until  it  is  explained  that,  in  hereditary 
gout,  the  disease  often  appears  in  the  most  temperate ;  that  in  the 
female,  it  frequently  presents  itself  in  an  anomalous  form ;  while 
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ill  tlie  male,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  a  differeut  luode  of 
living,  or  greater  vigour  of  body  and  activity  of  the  assimilating 
and  nutritive  functions,  it  more  generally  assumes  a  regular 
character,  breaking  out  violently  and  unmistakeably.  A  brother 
and  a  sister  may  thus  be  affected  differently,  though  nearly  of  the 
same  ago — the  one  being  a  martyr  to  acute  attacks  of  gout,  the 
other  not  less  a  sufferer  from  a.  variety  of  sympathetic  disorders, 
often  entailing  great  misery  and  anxiety,  and  at  Length  abating, 
perltaps  on  the  accession  of  the  articular  affection. 

Now,  what  are  the  symptoms  we  generally  meet  in  the  cases 
alluded  tj)  ?  They  assume  every  form,  and  are  as  various  as  tha 
protean  malady  hysteria  itself.  The  stomach,  the  heart,  the  kid* 
neys,  the  large  iutestines,  are  the  viscera  chiefly  affected.  Menor- 
rhagia and  unusually  protracted  monstmation,  are  common ;  occa- 
sionally there  are  other  uterine  symptoms,  but  rarely  ia  the  more 
advanced  periods  of  life.  When  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  at- 
tacked, digestion  is  painful  and  difHcuIt ;  but  sometimes  flatulence, 
with  uneasy  sensations,  variously  represented,  referrible  to  the 
arch  of  the  colon,  the  stomach  itself,  or  to  both,  is  the  main  cause 
of  discomfort.  The  bowels  are  confined  or  irregular.  When  the 
heart  is  engaged,  we  have  palpitation,  without  dyspnteo,  coming 
OD  suddenly  and  violently,  and  often  accompanied  with  great 
anxiety  of  the  countenance,  a  feeling  of  impending  dissolution, 
imitating,  except  in  the  absence  of  pain,  a  slight  attack  of  angina 
pectoris.  In  such  cases,  the  heart  is  usually  irritable  at  all  times, 
being  easily  excited  to  irregular  or  inordinate  action ;  hut  the 
severe  paroxysms  alluded  to  occur  for  the  most  part  in  the  night 
time  on  lying  down,  and  not  during  exertion.  It  is  difficult  to 
persuade  persons  Ihus  afTected,  that  they  are  free  from  structural 
disease  of  the  organ ;  and  yet  this  is  no  unimportant  part  of  the 
treatment.  The  functional  disorder  of  the  centml  organ  of  the 
circulation  may  be  the  chief  or  sole  existing  complaint,  but  in 
general  it  is  accompanied  with  dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  especially 
with  flatulent  distention  of  the  arch  of  the  colon.  If  the  kidneys 
are  affected,  the  urine  is  scanty,  the  bladder  irritable,  and  ttio 
liUiates  abundant,  or  gravel  is  now  and  then  discharged,  the  urina 
depositing,  on  standing,  fine  sand,  consisting  of  pure  lithic  acid, 
and  staining  the  vessel  with  the  pnrjturatc  of  ammonia.  On 
oUier  occasions,  the  urine  seems  natural  in  quantity  and  ({tiality. 
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In  most  cases  of  the  renal  affection,  obscure  pain  in  the  r^on  of 
the  kidneys  or  stiffness  of  die  loins  is  present,  and  rheumatic 
feelings  exist  in  the  limbs  or  joints.  In  a  great  number  of  instances 
of  atonic  gout,  the  anomalous  sensations  experienced  by  the  invalid 
are  vividly  described,  apparently  exaggerated,  the  temper  is  often 
irritable,  and  the  cardiac  affection  especially  occasions  the  greatest 
apprehension.  Persons  thus  affected  are  to  be  commiserated, 
the  more  particularly  as  of  themselves  they  are  free  from  blame : 
they  have  not  acquired  the  disease  by  improper  habits ;  it  has 
descended  to  them,  a  legacy  from  a  former  generation,  and  sobriety 
and  abstinence  have  only  checked  it,  not  extinguished  it,  from  the 
system  into  which  it  was  woven  with  the  original  organism. 

Treatment, — In  vigorous  constitutions,  unimpaired  by  repeated 
attacks  of  the  disease,  lingering  illness,  senile  decay,  or  former 
excesses,  acute  gout  should  be  met  by  antiphlogiBtic  treatment, 
short  of  depletion.  The  degree  to  which  this  may  be  carried 
with  safety  and  benefit  depends,  however,  on  the  severity  of 
the  fit,  its  mode  of  invasion,  and  the  habits  of  the  patient.  A 
brisk  purgative  should  be  given  at  the  onset,  and  repeated  till  the 
bowels  are  fully  and  freely  opened.  Nothing  acts  more  beneficially 
in  these  cases  than  the  (H*dinary  coloc}nith  and  calomel  pill ;  to 
which  may  be  added,  when  the  bowels  are  moved  with  difficult}^  a 
grain  or  two  of  scammony.  These  piUs  may  be  followed  up  by 
any  of  the  saline  purgatives  with  decided  relief,  where  the  liver  is 
in  a  congested  state,  as  it  frequently  is ;  but  otherwise,  unless 
under  peculiar  circumstances  of  plethora,  muscular  development, 
and  extraordinary  torpor  of  the  bowels,  the  practitioner  should  be 
satisfied  in  procuring  feculent  evacuations  only.  The  bowels 
having  been  satisfactorily  relieved,  and  morbid  accumulations 
removed  by  a  repetition  of  the  purgative,  ten,  fifteen,  or  twenty 
minims  of  the  wine  of  colchicum  should  be  given  two  or  three 
times  a  day,  in  camphor  mixture,  adding  to  each  dose  five  grains 
of  the  bicarbonate  of  potash  or  soda,  or  double  that  of  calcined 
magnesia ;  instead  of  the  evening  draught,  half  a  grain  or  a  grain 
of  the  acetous  extract  of  colchicum,  with  five  grains  of  Dover's 
powder,  may  be  given  at  bed-time,  with  the  effect  of  relieving 
pain,  and  procuring  sleep.  The  draughts  and  night-pill,  or  the 
night-pill  alone,  should  be  continued  until  the  symptoms  are  miti- 
gated, when  the  dose  of  the  colchicum  should  be  gradually  dimi- 
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iiislieJ,  biit  not  suspended,  without  good  reason,  for  some  time 
after  the  fit  has  disappeared. 

Whatever  may  be  aaid  to  the  contrary,  no  remedy  has  yet  been 
discovered  that  can  be  compared  with  colchicum,  in  its  influence 
over  this  disease.  Nor  need  there  be  any  apprehension  in  pre- 
scribing it  to  persons  in  the  very  evening  of  life,  where  the  dose  of 
the  preparation  selected  is  proportioned  to  the  stat«  of  the  indi- 
vidual, and  its  effects  are  watched.  I  may  return  to  this  subject 
Meanwhile  I  may  observe,  that  in  debilitated  persona  the  com- 
pound tincture  is  a  most  eligible  formula.  I  have  frequently 
exhibited  ten  or  twenty  minims,  three  times  a  day,  for  weeks 
together,  to  men  of  eighty  years  of  age  and  upwards,  without 
any  but  the  best  effects.  It  will  be  well,  however,  to  remember 
that  colchicum  is  a  cumulative  medicine,  and  should  not  be  pre- 
scribed to  the  aged,  without  due  caution  ;  it  ought  to  be  discon- 
tinued immediately  it  begins  to  act  on  tlie  bowels,  lower  the  pulse, 
or  produce  sickness  and  faintness. 

During  the  first  few  days,  while  the  paroxysm  is  at  its  height, 
animal  food  must  be  avoided,  and  a  farinaceous  diet  enjoined. 
Wine  and  all  fermented  liquors  are  to  be  prohibited.  But  sup- 
posing the  attack  to  occur  in  a  feeble  old  man,  reduced  by  fre- 
quent recurrences  of  the  disease,  or  labouring  at  the  same  time 
under  some  other  exhausting  malady — and  acute  gout  is  common 
enough  in  these  circumstances — it  would  be  manifestly  injudicious, 
if  not  unsafe,  to  adhere  too  rigidly  to  tlie  rule  of  abstinence. 
Sydenham,  himself  a  victim,  and  all  practical  writers,  warn  us  of 
the  danger  of  withholding  animal  food  and  wine  in  such  cases. 
So  long  as  there  is  much  suffering,  during  the  vehemence  of  the 
fit,  the  stomach  usually  loathes  solids,  and  most  patients  may  be 
trusted ;  not  so  in  regard  to  wine,  for  which  there  is  frequently, 
from  a  feeling  of  sinking  and  fabitness,  an  ui'gent  craving.  Beef- 
t«a,  mutton  or  chicken  broth  should  then  Ive  taken,  and,  even  from 
the  very  onset  of  the  disease,  two  or  thri*  glasses  of  dry  sherry 
allowed  during  the  course  of  the  day.  Towards  the  decline  of  the 
fit  a  little  light,  easily  digested,  plain-cooked  animal  food  may  be 
given  with  the  chief  meal,  proportioning  the  quantity  to  the  power 
of  the  stomach.  Throughout  the  attack  tare  must  be  taken  lo 
regulate  the  bowels  by  a  mild  aperient,  such  as  the  compound 
rhubarb  pill,  or  moderate  dosea  of  rhubarb  and  magnesia. 
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As  regards  local  applications  to  the  joint  or  joints  affected,  none 
are  so  soothing  as  tepid  fomentations,  either  of  plain  water  or  the 
decoction  of  poppies.  Warm- water  dressing  is  often  beneficial,  and 
should  be  resorted  to  after  the  part  has  been  well  fomented. 
Cotton  wool  covered  over  with  gutta-percha  sheeting,  or  oil-silk, 
is  a  favourite  wrapping  with  many  sufferers,  and  proves  useful, 
like  similar  applications,  by  encouraging  perspiration  from  the 
surface.  I  have  tried  alkaline  lotions  without  any  obvious  good, 
though  they  have  been  greatly  lauded  by  some  writers.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  speak  of  leeches  or  cold  applications.  Both  are 
now-a-days  discarded,  except  perhaps  in  violent  attacks  occurring 
in  plethoric  subjects  in  the  prime  of  life ;  and  even  then  most 
practitioners  eschew  them,  under  the  apprehension,  well  or  ill 
founded,  of  causing  metastasis  to  some  internal  oigan.  Bemem- 
bering  the  relief  obtained  on  some  early  occasions  from  leeches,  I 
have  now  and  then  been  induced  by  solicitation  to  employ  them, 
and  sometimes  without  disappointment  I  have  never  ventured  to 
recommend  cold,  but  like  the  illustrious  Harvey,  who  is  said  to 
have  always  had  recourse  to  it  in  his  own  case,  an  old  gardener 
has  often  assured  me,  that  nothing  so  effectually  checked  his 
frequent  attacks  of  the  disease  as  dipping  his  feet  in  cold  water. 
On  being  threatened  with  a  fit,  I  have  repeatedly  seen  him  throw 
aside  his  stockings  and  shoes,  and  work  barefooted. 

The  oedema  which  often  follows  acute  gout,  and  sometimes  lasts 
for  a  considerable  period  in  the  aged,  may  be  removed  by  position, 
friction  with  warm  oil,  or  a  gently  stimulating  liniment,  and  the 
use  of  an  elastic  bandage.  Moderate  exercise  also  conduces  to 
the  more  speedy  absorption  of  the  effusion,  and  restoration  of  the 
lost  vigour  of  the  part  (Jeneral  debility  succeeding  the  attack 
demands  a  warm  vegetable  tonic,  such  as  the  infusion  of  cascarilla 
or  chirretta,  a  mixed  nutritious  restorative  diet,  and  a  moderate 
allowance  of  good  old  wine.  Those  who  are  habituated  to  spirits, 
instead  of  wine  or  malt  liquor,  should  have  a  r^ulated  quantity, 
well  diluted,  of  the  spirit  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed, 
two  or  three  hours  after  their  principal  meaL 

The  treatment  during  convalescence,  indeed,  merges  into  that 
which  suggests  itself  for  the  prevention  of  the  disease.  This  is  a 
wide  subject,  embracing  regimen  and  hygiene  in  their  minutest 
details  ;  but  it  may  be  comprised  in  a  few  words — exercise,  pure 
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air,  cleanlmesa,  moderation  in  eating  and  drinking,  and  attention 
to  the  bowels.  It  is  in  old  age  especially  tliat  the  skill  of  the 
physician  is  tasked,  in  preventing  a  recurrence  of  gout,  or  in  aiding 
convalescence  after  an  attack.  The  various  depurating  functiona 
are  usually  more  or  less  at  fault,  some  more  so  than  others,  the 
assiniilatiug  processes  impaired,  and  tlic  vis  viedicairix  tuUiira 
weakened.  Where  there  is  90  much  to  impede  recovery,  and  so 
much  to  encourage  a  relapse,  the  eyo  must  take  a  wide  range,  and 
the  attendant  combine  his  efforts  accordingly.  Mere  attention  to 
diet,  however  scientifically  arranged,  will  not  accomplish  the  end, 
nor  will  the  avoidance  of  prejudicial  habita,  long  acquired  and 
deeply  confirmed,  if  indeed  abandoned  at  all  with  safety,  prove 
effectual.  No  more  aliment  should  be  taken  at  any  one  time  than 
the  stomach  can  easily  digest,  and  the  amount  of  food  sliould  be 
restricted  in  the  twenty-four  hours  to  what  is  actually  required 
for  the  repair  of  the  tear  and  wear  of  the  tissues.  Excessive 
abstinence  is  imnecessary ;  it  has  never  cured  the  disease  nor  pre- 
vented it,  except  under  very  peculiar  cireumstances.  The  author 
of  the  "  Conspectus  Medicinte  Theoreticte"  used  to  relate  in  his 
lectures  how  he  effectually  cured  himself  by  this  method  and 
violent  exercise ;  but  then  he  was  in  the  prime  or  meridian  of  lifa 
We  not  nnfrequently  meet  acute  attacks  in  water-drinkers,  and 
in  low,  depressed  states  of  the  system.  I  remember  seeing  a  severe 
fit  of  the  disease  in  an  in-pensiouer  of  Clielsea  Hospital  about  sixty 
years  of  age  who  was  dying  from  inanition  through  cancer  of  the 
tpsophagus.  Monro,  in  his  work  on  "  Diseases  of  the  Stomach 
and  Gullet,"  has  alluded  to  a  precisely  similar  ca3&  A  mixed  diet, 
consisting  of  easily-digested  animal  substances,  such  as  beef, 
mutton,  poultry,  and  game,  with  potatoes,  greens,  spinach,  stale 
bread,  rice,  young  turnips,  &c,  may  generally  be  regarded  as  more 
advantageous  in  the  old  than  a  regimen  mainly  coiisisting  in 
v^etable  or  farinaceous  food,  admirably  adapted  for  the  youi^ 
and  vigorous  gouty  subject,  but  indifferently  suited  to  tlie  aged, 
with  weakened  dige.'stive  powers,  prone  to  Hatuience.  Wine,  so  hurt- 
ful to  the  fonner,  should  not  be  withheld  from  the  latter,  especially 
where  it  has  long  been  indulged  in.  Aged  subjects  In  this  country 
are  generally  partial  to  port  or  sherry,  and  tliese  wines,  especially 
sherry,  are  then  bi'st  suited  to  them  ;  but,  as  a  general  nile,  the 
ligbtiT  Hbcuish   wines  should  lie  recommended  to  (M-rsoas  who 
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have  lived  sparingly,  and  all  sweet  or  efifervescing  wines  should 
be  inhibited.  I  have  known  a  few  glasses  of  champagne  bring  on 
a  violent  fit  of  gout,  when  other  wines  had  been  pretty  freely 
taken  for  months  together  without  any  obvious  detriment  Claret 
sometimes  agrees  well  with  gouty  patients,  but,  like  champagne, 
it  occasionally  causes  the  disease  in  those  who  are  not  in  the 
habit  of  drinking  it  So  long  as  it  can  be  indulged  in,  there  is  no 
exercise  so  beneficial  to  the  gouty  as  walking.  Riding  or  driving 
is  an  indifferent  substitute,  though  an  essential  ona  The  skin 
¥rill  require  all  the  attention  that  can  be  devoted  to  it  Frequent 
tepid  bathing,  besides  the  usual  morning  and  evening  ablutions, 
must  be  resorted  to,  and  should  be  followed  perseveringly  by  dry 
rubbing  with  the  flesh-brush.  Shampooing  has  a  most  beneficial 
effect  in  equalising  the  circulation  and  invigorating  the  system, 
and  is  peculiarly  adapted  where  the  invalid  is  from  necessity  con- 
fined to  his  apartments. 

The  return  of  the  disease  is  also  most  likely  to  be  prevented  by 
steadily  persevering  with  these  means,  by  great  attention  to  diet, 
eschewing  as  much  as  possible  all  acid-producing  articles,  such  as 
sugar,  butter,  sweet  wines  ;  and  indulging  or  rather  leaning  more 
towards  non-nitrogenized  than  nitrogenized  food,  where  vegetables 
agree  and  do  not  cause  flatulence.  Besides  warm  clothing,  gouty 
subjects  should  avoid  keen  cutting  winds,  prevailing  on  the  east 
coast  of  our  island,  and  select  the  more  westerly  and  southerly 
parts  as  a  permanent  residence.  A  long  course  of  the  alkaline 
waters  of  Carlsbad  or  Vichy  is  peculiarly  serviceable  in  all  cases 
accompanied  with  gravel  of  the  lithic  acid  kind,  or  where  the 
lithates  abound  in  the  urine.  In  these  cases  the  preparations  of 
potash  should,  as  a  general  rule,  be  preferred  to  those  of  soda,  on 
account  of  their  forming  a  more  soluble  compound. 

Of  alleged  specifics  for  the  prevention  of  gout  there  is  none 
now-a-days  confided  in.  If  any  one  remedy  deserves  the  name,  it 
is  colchicum ;  and  in  not  a  few  instances,  what  may  be  called  an 
alterative  course  has  more  than  once  seemed  to  me  to  have  had 
the  desired  efiect,  where  the  disease  had  long  been  threatened. 
The  once  famous  Portland  powder  has  for  long  been  abandoned, 
as  has  also  the  almost  equally  noted  Chelsea-pensioner  gout 
powder.  One  formula  for  the  latter  consisted  of  rhubarb,  sulphur, 
nitre,  and  gum  guaiacum,  in  equal  paiis.   Fifteen  or  twenty  grains 
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of  the  powder  were  taken  morning  and  eveuing  in  treacle. 
Another  was  the  following ; — Powdered  bark,  ginger,  guaiacum,  of 
each  one  draclim,  cream  of  tartar  one  ounce,  Hower  of  sulphur 
half  an  ounce,  to  be  made  into  an  electuary  with  simple  syrup ; 
one  teaspoonful  to  be  taken  three  times  a-day.  This  is  certainly 
not  a  bad  combination,  though  a  nauseous  one. 

WTien  the  disease  presents  itself  in  a  chronic  form,  these  are 
still  the  leading  principles  of  treatment.  The  main  object  now  in 
view  is  to  improve  the  general  health,  by  selecting  and  apportion- 
ing the  food  to  the  power  of  the  stomach,  the  actual  wants  of  the 
system,  and  individual  peculiarities.  By  employing  such  aliment 
only  as  is  easdy  and  perfectly  digested,  the  different  depurating 
functions,  already  enfeebled,  will  be  less  tasked,  and  healthy  assi- 
milation and  nutrition  more  effectually  promoted.  Each  case  is  a 
study  in  itself,  and  the  medicinal  treatment  requires  modification 
according  to  existing  circumstances.  If  tlie  patient  has  been 
accustomed  to  live  generously,  it  will  be  unwise,  nay  hazardous, 
to  enforce  abstinence,  or  violently  to  attempt  to  alter  long-estab- 
lished habits.  Where  acidity  occurs  from  the  use  of  wine  or  other 
stimuli,  they  should,  however,  as  a  general  rule,  be  either  altogether 
abandoned  for  a  time,  or  much  reduced  in  quantity.  lu  a  great 
number  of  long-standing  cases,  the  chemical  qualities  of  the  urine 
afford  valuable  hints  in  the  absence  of  any  obvious  indications. 
Not  unfrequently  this  secretion  is  then  paler  than  natural,  of 
low  specific  gravity,  and  especially  deficient  in  the  normal  quantity 
of  urea  and  uric  acid.  Sometimes  it  is  alkaline,  sometimes  it 
contains  small  quantities  of  albumen.  Under  these  circumstances, 
a  restorative  and  invigorating  plan  of  treatment  is  serviceable; 
and,  indeed,  in  the  great  majority  of  examples  of  chronic  gout, 
where  the  disease  is  persistent  and  tlie  constitution  shattered, 
tonics  are  the  chief  remedies.  Among  these  the  infusions  of 
(jliirretta,  calumba,  and  cascarilla  are  particularly  useful.  The 
mineral  tonics,  such  as  the  citrate  of  iron  and  quinine,  and  the 
animonio-citrale  of  iron,  will  be  found  of  great  service,  where  the 
disease  is  attended  by  a  chloiotic  or  anemic  hue  of  the  coun- 
tenance, and  more  or  less  feebleness  of  the  heart's  action.  Dr 
Gairdner  extols  the  saccharine  carbonate  of  the  Edinburgh  I'har- 
macopceia  The  waters  »S  Bath  have  long  eiyoyed  a  European 
reputation  in  these  and  like  leases. 
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In  exacerbated  or  inteicuiTent  attacks  seizing  parts  not  per^ 
sistently  afiTected,  oolchicum  in  one  form  or  other  is  the  remedy 
on  which  we  must  chiefly  rely  for  the  relief  of  the  symptoma 
The  acetous  extract,  combined  with  Dover's  powder  or  henbane, 
seldom  fails  to  procure  some  mitigation  of  the  pain.  Alterative 
doses  of  the  compound  tincture  may  afterwards  be  given  for  weeks 
with  advantage,  the  dose  varying  from  ten  drops  three  times  a  day 
to  double  that  amount,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  case  and  the 
objects  sought  in  the  administration  of  the  medicine.  I  believe  it 
is  generally  better  to  let  chalk-abscesses  in  and  around  the  joints 
break  of  themselves  than  to  open  them  with  the  knife.  Little  can 
be  done  for  joints  stiffened  and  deformed  by  chalky  deposits,  and 
thickening  of  the  ligamentous  tissues.  In  the  banning,  before 
these  changes  have  invaded  many  joints,  or  are  but  of  limited 
extent,  much  good  may  be  effected  by  small  repeated  doses  of 
iodide  of  potassium,  intermitted  occasionally,  but  steadily  per- 
severed in  for  several  months.  Mr  Spencer  Wells,  in  his  little 
work  on  gout,  praises  this  remedy  in  these  cases,  and,  after  twenty 
years'  experience,  I  can  speak  with  confidence  of  its  power  in 
arresting  disorganisation  in  many  instances.  It  is  certainly  also 
much  more  successful  in  aiding  the  solution  and  rapid  removal 
of  gouty  concretions  than  benzoic  acid — ^a  remedy  regarded  by 
many  as  of  immense  efficacy. 

The  treatment  of  atonic,  suppressed  gout  is  embraced  in  the 
observations  above  submitted  in  reference  to  convalescence  from  a 
regular  fit  of  the  disease,  or  to  prophylactic  measures.  In  broken- 
down  habits,  the  Bath  mineral  waters  are  highly  serviceable  in 
invigorating  the  system,  and  sometimes  determining  an  outward 
manifestation  of  the  malady.  In  all  cases,  this  is  an  object  of  the 
first  importance,  and  is  to  be  encouraged  by  stimulating,  pediluvia, 
and  occasionally,  in  cachectic  states,  by  tonics,  including  a  liberal 
allowance  of  wine  and  animal  food.  The  stomach  and  bowels 
must  receive  due  attention ;  and  where  the  heart  or  kidneys  are 
affected,  the  treatment  must  be  modified  according  to  the  special 
character  of  the  accompanying  symptoms.  So  in  regard  to  uterine 
disease  and  affections  of  the  nervous  system  generally. 
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CHAPTER   III, 


ItHEUMATIC    GOUT. 


Gout  and  rheumatiam  are  so  closely  allied,  that  a  difficulty  some- 
times exists  in  distingmsliing  the  one  from  the  other.  Nay 
Chomel,  one  of  the  most  eminent  pathologists  of  our  day,  regards 
them  as  but  oue  aud  the  same  aft'ection.  Both  occasiiinolly  run 
into  each  other  hy  insensible  gradations ;  and  the  union  of  the  two, 
long  familiarly  called  rheimiatic  gout,  is,  though  by  no  meanB 
easily  defined  with  nosological  accuracy,  pretty  generally  recog- 
nised by  the  profession  as  true  in  nature. 

Rheumatic  gout  is  peculiarly  a  disease  of  advanced  life.  Though 
met  with  in  some  of  its  most  unequivocal  forms  in  adults  with 
impaired  health,  occasioned  by  derangement  of  the  assimilating 
or  uterine  functions,  and  especially  in  persons  hereditarily  ppedis- 
]X)sed  to  gout  and  rheumatism,  the  great  majority  of  cases  occur 
after  forty  or  forty-five  years  of  age.  Females  are  its  chief  ^tims, 
and  the  most  helpless  and  irremediable  examples  in  advanced  life 
present  themselves  in  this  sex.  Partaking  of  the  essential  charac- 
ters of  gout  and  rheumatism,  the  affection  mainly  declares  itself 
by  attacking  the  fibrous  tissues,  and  is  principally  limited  to  the 
joints.  Like  rheumatism,  it  often  fixes  on  the  larger,  but  like  gout 
it  shows  a  predilection  for  the  smaller  articulations,  and  affects 
those  of  the  hands  especially.  It  resembles  rheumatism  in  fre- 
quently seizing  several  of  the  larger  joints  simultaneously,  but  it 
bears  a  closer  resemblance  to  gout  than  to  rheumatism  by  the 
obatiuiicy  of  its  local  symptoms,  and  the  permanent  damage  it 
entails  on  the  joints  affected.  Chronic  gout  in  the  phalai^eal 
articulations  is  often  unaccompanied  with  pain,  even  where  the 
joints  oi-e  penuaiieutly  enlarged,  and  the  disease  seeniH  to  be 
progressing,      'flic   combination   with    rhc'iinuitism    is  generally 
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attended  with  more  or  less  suffering,  though  at  first  with  but 
little  swelling,  and  is  more  under  the  influence  of  changes  in  the 
weather  than  pure  gout ;  so  also  in  the  larger  articulations  rheu- 
matic gout  is  usually  productive  of  continued  distress,  varying,  it 
is  true,  in  severity,  but  seldom  even  temporarily  absent  The 
disease  is  for  the  most  part  of  a  chronic  nature,  and  the  tendency 
of  the  comparatively  few  acute  attacks  that  occur  in  advanced  life 
is  to  assume  this  form. 

If  the  internal  fibrous  structures  are  at  any  time  involved,  the 
evidence  is  incomplete,  although  there  seems  reason  to  believe  that 
they  do  not  entirely  escape.  The  heart  and  pericardium  are  but 
seldom  if  ever  attacked,  even  in  the  most  acute  cases.  Neverthe- 
less, as  the  disease  is  much  more  frequently  a  secondary  than  a 
primary  afiection,  succeeding  repeated  attacks  of  rheumatism  or 
gout,  both  of  which  too  frequently  leave  unequivocal  traces  of 
their  influence  on  the  fibrous  envelopes  of  the  internal  organs,  as 
well  as  in  the  fibrous  coat  of  the  arteries,  it  may  reasonably  be 
presumed  that  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  diseases,  constituting 
the  hybrid  affection,  also  gives  rise  to  alterations  in  these  tissues, 
and  the  subjects  of  rheumatic  gout  are,  it  is  said,  prone  to  pleurisy. 
Unquestionably  they  are  liable  to  attacks  of  sclerotic  and  iritic 
ophthalmia,  though  not  to  the  same  extent  as  sufferers  from  un- 
combined  gout  or  rheumatism.  The  latter  especially  is  a  fruitful 
source  of  these  affections. 

The  constitutional  origin  of  the  disease  is  perhaps  less  marked 
in  recent  examples  than  in  the  separate  affections.  In  the  majority 
of  cases,  however,  the  general  health  is  more  or  less  impaired,  and 
the  hepatic,  digestive,  and  urinary  functions  disturbed  in  various 
ways.  The  bowels  are  confined,  the  evacuations  frequently  of  a 
dark  colour,  the  urine  pale  and  of  low  specific  gravity;  but  it  differs 
in  these  respects  as  well  as  in  quantity.  Occasionally  the  disease 
seems  to  be  centred  in  the. local  affection,  the  general  health 
remaining  8uri)risingly  good,  the  tongue  natural,  the  appetite  keen, 
the  mind  cheerful  and  active,  notwithstanding  permanent  crippling 
of  the  extremities,  and  more  or  less  persistent  suffering.  In  sub- 
acute attacks,  the  system  is  almost  always  affected,  the  liver  con- 
gested, and  the  albugineae  tinged. 

As  above  observed,  the  smaller  aiticulations  are  more  peculiarly 
the  local  seat  of  the  disease.     Tlic  joints  are  swollen,  from  thick- 
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ening  of  the  fibrous  tissues,  the  capsules,  synovial  tuembraDe,  and 
lendoDs.  The  articular  ends  of  the  bones  are  at  the  same  time 
enlarged  and  frequently  displaced,  the  fingers  being  adducted  or 
abducted,  the  corresponding  joints  of  both  hands  presenting  a 
surprising  unifornnty  in  the  abnormal  appearance  assumed.  In 
some  inveterate  iustancea,  almost  every  joint  is  invaded,  the  spine 
included,  reducing  the  patient  to  a  deplorable,  helpless  state,  with 
contracted  rigid  limbs,  unfitting  him  for  the  ordinary  oHices  of  life. 

A  common  seat  of  the  disease  in  old  people  is  the  hip-joint, 
though  the  shoulder  and  knee-joints  are  also  frequently  affected. 
As  in  the  hands,  great  and  important  changes  take  place  in  the 
larger  joints.  These  changes  have  been  accurately  described  either 
as  the  result  of  rheumatic  or  gouty  arthritis,  or  of  simple  chronic 
arthritis,  by  Cruveilhier.  Adams,  Todd  and  others,  the  most  sin- 
gular features  of  which,  in  advanced  stages,  are  the  absorption  of 
the  articular  cartilages,  through  which,  by  continued  friction  and 
pressure,  the  articular  surfaces  assume  a  hard,  smooth,  polished 
aspect,  resemViUng  porcelain  or  ivory,  while  the  bones  themselves 
composing  the  joint  become  enlarged,  dcfonned,  and  irregular,  and 
the  synovial  membrane,  ligaments  and  capsule,  thickened,  fringed, 
and  otheni'ise  altered.  In  the  hip-joint,  the  acetabulum  is  deep- 
ened, the  head  of  the  femur  more  or  less  Battened  and  expanded, 
the  neck  shortened  and  thickened.  The  head  of  the  bone  and 
trochanter  major  sometimes  approach  so  closely  that  the  appear- 
ances resemble  an  old-standing  impacted  fracture  of  tbe  cervix, 
with  bony  luiion,  for  which,  indeed,  they  have  often  been  mistaken. 

These  changes  in  the  hip-joint  are  slowly  induced.  Sometimes 
subacute  symptoms  are  observed,  there  being  pain  and  tenderness 
in  the  region  of  the  joint,  always  increiised  by  motion,  and  accom- 
panied by  slight  reaction ;  but,  for  the  most  part,  the  disease 
comes  on  gradually,  is  originally  of  a  strictly  chronic  nature,  and 
pursues  a  chronic  course,  with  temporarj'  af^ravalions  of  pain  and 
lameness,  seldom  with  febrile  symptoms.  The  pain  is  generally  of 
a  peculiar  gnawing  kind,  and  is  referred  to  the  groin,  trochanter 
major,  and  nates.  It  seldom  affects  the  knee,  but  it  often  extends 
down  the  l>ack  of  the  thigh  to  the  leg,  and  is  consequently  liable 
to  be  attributed  to  sciatica.  Rest  relieves  it.  Like  that  affec- 
tion, it  is  ftunietimes  exa'^perated  by  the  warmth  of  the  bed, 
f:enerally  by  changes  in  tlio  weather,  and  is  partirularly  annoying 
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dtuing  the  prevalence  of  east  winds.  The  limb  is  weak  and 
atrophied,  the  buttock  wasted  and  flattened.  The  gait  is  peculiar, 
the  foot  partially  everted,  the  heel  sometimes  raised  &om  the 
ground,  and  the  body  bent  to  the  side  of  the  affected  limb,  so  that 
altogether,  on  seeing  a  sufferer  from  the  disease  walking — and 
every  hospital  allotted  to  the  aged  possesses  several — there  is 
seldom  any  difficulty  in  recognising  it  at  a  distance;  the  only 
thing  that  it  is  then  likely  to  be  confounded  with  being  old 
fracture  of  the  neck  of  the  thigh-bona  Most  patients  trace  the 
disease  to  rheumatism,  to  which,  at  some  former  period  more  or 
less  remote,  they  had  been  subject  In  many  instances  they  have 
recently,  before  the  hip  became  affected,  suffered  from  distinct  or 
obscure  attacks  of  gout  in  the  feet,  hands,  or  in  some  of  the  large 
joints.  Falls  on  the  hip  frequently  induce  it ;  and  to  accidents  of 
this  sort  sufferers  from  this  disease  are  very  liable,  each  injury 
aggravating  the  affection,  and,  without  the  knowledge  of  its  pre- 
vious existence  and  the  deformity  it  has  caused,  occasionally  em- 
barrassing the  surgeon  in  his  diagnosis  of  the  true  nature  of  the 
case.  Males  are  more  peculiarly  prone  to  it,  and  when  fully 
formed  it  has  been  observed  that  it  is  generally  limited  to  one 
hip,  the  other  articulations  remaining  free  from  disease.  In  this 
respect  it  differs  from  the  form  the  disease  takes  when  the  hands 
are  primarily  attacked,  females  being  then  more  particidarly  the 
subjects;  and  other  joints  of  the  same  order  seldom  entirely 
escaping,  while  the  larger  joints  also  become  affected  in  the  pro- 
gress of  time. 

Treatment — Of  a  rebellious  and  intractable  nature  when  fully 
established,  this  disease,  wherever  situated,  hardly  admits  of  more 
than  temporary  or  partial  relief.  If  limited  to  a  single  joint,  and 
of  recent  duration,  a  judicious  choice  of  constitutional  and  local 
measures  may  arrest  the  serious  consequences  referred  to,  and 
effect  a  permanent  recovery ;  but  where  more  than  one  joint  is 
concerned,  and  the  disease  has  acquired  a  firm  footing,  the  utmost 
we  can  expect  to  accomplish  is  the  alleviation  of  the  more  urgent 
symptoms  and  retardation  of  further  disorganisation. 

Acute  and  even  subacute  attacks  are  so  rare  in  advanced  life 
that  the  consideration  of  them  might  be  passed  without  comment 
Occasionally,  however,  this  fonn  of  the  disease  does  occur,  in  the 
larger  joints  especially,  and  oftener  in  the  shoulder  than  any  other. 
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In  seizures  of  tliis  kind,  the  usual  antiphlogistic  remedies  should 
be  employed,  commensurate  with  the  gravity  of  the  aJ^nptom8  and 
the  strength  and  euergiea  of  the  patient.  Leeches  and  tepid 
fomentations,  with  the  exhibition  of  the  acetous  extract  of  eol- 
chicnnt,  and  Dover's  powder,  the  bowels  having  previously  been 
freely  opened  by  colocynth  and  calomel,  prove  of  great  benelit: 
It  is  needless,  however,  to  enter  further  into  the  consideration  of  ' 
attacks  of  this  nature,  the  treatment  of  which  are  perfectly  nnder^ 
stood.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  when  consulted,  the  period  has 
gone  by  for  active  measures,  or  the  form  of  attack  and  condition 
of  the  patient  point  out  the  inutility  and  impropriety  of  following 
them  except  with  the  object  of  procuring  temporary  relief  from 
increased  suffering,  or  as  a  preparation  for  counter  irritation. 
Remedies  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  very  serviceable.  A  suc- 
cession of  blisters  behind  the  trochanter  has  in  several  instances 
almost  entirely  removed  the  aching,  gnawing  pain  usually  ex- 
perienced. An  embrocation  composed  of  equal  pails  of  chloroform 
and  compound  soap  liniment  is  now  and  then  equally  efficacious. 
Great  relief  is  also  frequently  procured  from  the  tepid  water 
douche,  followed  by  friction.  But  in  no  case  should  local 
measures  be  alone  tnisted  to.  The  general  treatment  differs  but 
little,  if  at  all,  from  that  required  in  chronic  gout  and  chronic 
rheumatism.  To  preserve  or  improve  the  general  health,  by  pro- 
moting a  normal  discharge  of  the  assimilating  and  excretoiy 
functions,  is  a  primary  object.  This  is  to  be  attempted  by  at- 
tention to  diet  and  regimen,  appropriate  remedies  being  employed 
to  correct  existing  derangements,  the  use  of  the  tepid  or  hot- 
air  bath,  exercise  suited  to  the  strength  and  condition  of  the 
patient,  warm  clothing,  early  hours,  &c.,  &c.  If  the  solids  in  the 
urine  are  deficient,  and  the  secretion  itself  scanty,  alterative  doses 
of  the  compound  tincture  of  colchicum,  with  the  acetate  of  potash, 
may  be  given  in  the  decoction  of  snake-root,  or  in  the  decoction  of 
taraxacum.  WTiea  the  evacuations  are  dark  and  digestion  weak, 
the  appetite  defective  and  the  boweb  confined  or  irregular,  an 
occasional  mild  mercurial  purgative  will  Ijc  usefuL  The  tono 
of  the  stomach  and  primie  viie  will,  at  the  same  time,  be 
benefited  by  tonic  aperients,  such  as  the  compound  aloetic  pill 
or  the  compound  gentian  mixture,  with  or  without  the  ex- 
tract of  titrnxacum.     Medicines  of  a  purgative  nature  should,  how- 
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ever,  be  discontinued  as  soon  as  they  cease  to  be  required,  and 
the  action  of  the  bowels  preferably  encouraged  by  appropriate 
diet  and  exercisa  Colchicum,  of  inestimable  value  in  acute  at- 
tacks and  in  genuine  gout,  is  less  efiBcacious  here.  Its  adminis- 
tration should  be  reserved  for  aggravations  of  the  disease  common 
in  atmospherical  vicissitudes,  and  where,  from  some  unknown 
cause,  the  lithates  have  temporarily  disappeared  from  the  urine. 
In  early  stages,  benefit  may  be  obtained  by  the  exhibition  of  the 
compound  decoction  of  sarsaparilla,  with  the  liquor  potassie  and 
the  iodide  of  potassium,  the  latter  in  doses  varying  from  two  to 
three  grains  three  times  a-day.  The  external  application  of  iodine, 
the  tincture  or  ointment,  is  also  occasionally  useful  when  the 
disease  is  but  beginning  to  show  itself  in  the  knuckles  and  other 
small  joiuta  Later,  when  the  general  health  is  broken,  the 
iodide  of  potassium  should  be  cautiously  given  with  the  decoction 
of  bark,  or  some  other  tonic  infusion.  The  mineral  tonics  are  de- 
manded in  cachectic  states,  with  an  anaemic  aspect,  and  the  iodide 
of  iron,  the  ammonio-citrate,  or  saccharine  carbonate,  is  then 
serviceable.  In  some  cases  a  course  of  arsenic  watchfully  but 
perseveringly  employed  has  proved  of  great  service  What  has 
been  said  as  to  the  advantages  of  mineral  waters  in  chronic  gout, 
applies  equally  in  the  treatment  of  this  obstinate  disease ;  and  of 
these  none  seems  to  preserve  a  higher  or  more  deserved  reputation 
than  those  of  Bath  and  Buxton,  or  of  Carlsbad  and  Wiesbaden. 
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CHAPTER    IV. 

GANGR^NA    SENILIS. 

Though  dry  gangrene  is  unquestionably  an  occasional  consequence 
of  a  diseased  condition  of  the  blood,  it  is  oftener  the  result  of  local 
causes,  to  be  presently  advei'ted  to,  more  immediately  connected 
with  the  blood-vessels  themselves.  In  placing  it  here,  I  by  no 
means  wish  to  be  considered  as  binding  myself  to  the  notion  of  its 
origin  in  a  poisoned  state  of  the  vital  fluid,  more  than  to  any 
other  theory  of  its  proximate  causa  I  place  it  here  as  a  matter 
of  convenience  only,  having  omitted  it  under  the  head  of  diseases 
of  the  circulatory  system,  where  perhaps  it  would  have  been  more 
appropriately  treated. 

Great  numbers  of  bed-ridden  old  people  are  ultimately  carried 
off  by  sloughing  of  the  hips  and  soft  textures  covering  the  sacrum ; 
the  exhaustion  thus  occasioned  is  the  immediate  cause  of  death  of 
the  majority,  long  lying  in  a  state  of  torpor  from  structural  disease 
of  the  nervous  centres, — diseases  impairing  organic  nervous  power, 
promoting  congestion,  and  rendering  exposed  surfaces  unable  to 
resist  the  destructive  influence  of  ordinary  irritative  inflammation, 
frequently  induced  in  these  and  like  cases  by  pressure,  dribbling 
of  urine  and  involuntary  discharges  from  the  bowels,  and  only  to 
be  averted  by  good  nursing,  support,  and  the  use  of  the  water-bed, 
or  water  and  air  cushions. 

The  aged  are  more  peculiarly  liable  to  a  form  of  gangrene  which 
very  generally  attacks  the  extremities,  and  usually  selects  the  toes 
and  feet  in  preference  to  the  fingers  and  hand&  Long  familiarly 
known  under  the  appellation  of  gangnena  senilis,  other  names 
have  also  been  assigned  to  it,  the  term  senile  being  strongly 
objected  to  by  many  as  conveying  the  impression  that  the  disease 
is  limited  to  the  old,  whereas  no  age  appears  to  be  entirely  exempt 
from  it    But  if  this  term  be  objectionable,  those  propoaed  to  be 
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substituted,  and  scarcely  less  generaUy  in  use,  are  nearly  equally 
faulty.  Assuming  certain  common  features  as  characteristic,  it 
has  been  called  dry  gangrene  and  atonic  gangrene ;  but  neither 
dryness  nor  atony  invariably  attends  it ;  for,  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
occasionally  accompanied  with  tumidity  and  moisture,  as  well  as 
with  sthenic  inflammatory  symptoms,  local  and  constitutional 
Again,  it  has  received  various  names,  founded  on  its  supposed 
pathology ;  but  as  yet  the  precise  nature  of  the  disease  is  involved 
in  obscurity,  and  perhaps  he  is  nearest  the  truth  who  admits  that 
it  is  due  to  no  one  single  cause,  but  proceeds  from  several,  pre- 
disposing and  exciting.  Among  the  former  may  be  reckoned 
whatever  arrests  or  retards  the  circulation  in  the  part,  such  as 
cakification  and  obstruction  of  the  capillaries,  their  blocking  up 
by  emboli,  &c.,  and,  among  the  latter,  arteritis ;  but  as  the  vessels 
sometimes  present  a  perfectly  normal  character,  or,  if  altered,  are 
only  altered  by  the  changes  effected  in  the  solids  and  fluids  by  the 
disease  itself,  other  occult  causes  seem  in  many  cases  to  be  in 
operation,  and  here  we  assume  senile  degeneration  of  the  solids 
and  fluids — of  the  blood  itself — the  nerves  and  vital  forces. 

In  our  present  state  of  knowledge,  spontaneous  or  idiopathic 
gangrene  is  perhaps  the  least  objectionable  of  all  the  names  given 
to  it,  since  assuredly,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  it  is  the  most  con- 
sistent with  its  obscure  and  doubtful  origin;  but  inasmuch  as  it  is 
very  peculiarly  a  disease  of  advanced  epochs  of  life,  if  the  term 
senile  is  due  to  any  one  malady,  it  unquestionably  appertains  to 
this,  and  accordingly  I  employ  it  So  satisfied  are  professional 
men  of  the  prevalence  of  the  disease  in  the  aged,  that  exceptional 
cases  are  eagerly  sought  for ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  many 
more  of  them  are  brought  to  light,  and  appear  in  the  records  ©f 
medicine  on  that  account,  than  in  proportion  to  the  actual  number 
occurring  in  the  aged,  which  thus  to  a  certain  extent  lose  the 
interest  attached  to  them.  Hecker  found  in  67  cases  where  the 
age  had  been  noted,  that  24  occurred  in  persons  between  the  ages 
of  one  and  fifty  years  (only  one  of  which  occurred  between  the 
fortieth  and  fiftieth  year),  and  43  between  the  ages  of  fifty  and 
one  hundred  years.  No  less  than  31  of  this  number  occurred 
between  the  ages  of  fifty  and  seventy,  viz.,  12  at  the  age  fifty  to 
sixty,  and  19  at  the  age  sixty  to  seventy ;  3  occurred  between  the 
ages  of  seventy  and  eighty,  and  8  between  the  ages  of  eighty  and 
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ninety.  In  12  cases  falling  under  uiy  own  observation  in  Chelsea 
Hospital,  between  tlie  years  1846  and  1859,  1  occurred  at  the  age 
ol'  fifty-nine,  I  at  aeventy-two.  1  at  seventy-six,  2  at  seventy- 
nine,  2  at  eighty,  2  at  eighty-eight,  2  at  ninety-two,  and  1  at 
uinety-six.  It  would  thus  appear  that  the  predisposition  to  the 
disease  increases  with  the  advance  of  life,  and  the  returns  of  the 
Kegistrar-General  fully  corroborate  this  view,  since  by  a  supple- 
mentary table  in  tlie  Eighteenth  Annual  Report  of  that  function- 
ary, for  the  year  1855,  it  appears  that  out  of  331  cases  of  death 
from  "  dry  gangrene  "  in  persons  between  forty-five  and  eigbty-fivo 
years  of  age,  121  occurred  in  the  first  half  of  the  period — viz., 
between  forty-five  and  sixty-five  years  of  age ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  greatly  reduced  nimiber  living,  no  less  than  210  in  the  second 
half — ^viz.,  between  sixty-five  and  eighty-five  years  of  age.  The 
highest  mortality  was  between  the  sixty-fifth  and  seventy-fifth 
years,  when  it  reached  151;  the  lowest  between  tlie  forty-fifth  and 
fifty-fifth,  viz.,  28. 

Pott,  who,  by  the  publication  of  his  valuable  observations  on 
the  disease,  attracted  prominent  notice  to  it,  and  whose  name  it 
atill  bears,  appears  to  have  regarded  it  as  almost  exclusively  con- 
fined to  men :  "  For  one  female  in  whom  1  have  met  with  it," 
says  this  great  surgeon,  "  I  think  1  may  say  that  I  have  seen  it  in 
at  least  twenty  males."*  But  of  the  331  fatal  cases  above  referred 
to,  a  third  occuned  in  females. 

The  disease  frequently  appears  in  persons  of  excellent  constitu- 
tion, in  the  enjoyment  of  sound  health.  It  then  occasionally 
preserves  for  some  time  a  local  character,  the  system  sympathizing 
hut  little  with  the  destructive  process  going  on  in  the  extremity. 
Ciout  has  been  sot  down  as  a  predisposing  cause,  and  most  synte- 
matic  writers  have  stated  as  a  fact  what  Pott  only  conjectured 
from  his  own  experience,  that  it  attacks  more  especially  the  rich 
and  voluptuous,  those  who  indulge  freely  in  the  pleasures  of  the 
table;  and  oftener  in  great  eaters  than  free  drinkers.  Common, 
however,  as  the  disease  is  in  the  afHuent,  and  in  robust  and  vigor- 
ous habits,  it  more  generally  occurs  in  persons  reduced  in  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  shattered  constitutions,  debilitated  hy  age. 
privations,  intemperance,  and   chronic   structnral,  or  functional 


■  Cliirurgicnl  Works,  lol.  iii.  p  338,  E<l.  ITTt). 
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maladies.  The  frequency  of  chronic  diseases  in  advanced  periods 
of  life,  complicating  both  recent  and  old-standing  affections  of 
every-  kind,  often  renders  it  next  to  impossible  to  estimate  with 
any  precision  the  influence  they  may  possess  in  aiding  the  pro- 
duction of  any  one  disease,  distinct  from  those  under  which  the 
individual  is  already  labouring ;  but  there  seems  reason  to  believe 
that,  of  the  class  of  disease  referred  to,  chronic  bronchial  irritation, 
with  consequent  cardiac  disease,  and  imperfect  decarbonisation  of 
the  blood,  granular  defeneration  of  the  kidneys,  also  impairing  the 
nutrient  fluid,  and  all  cerebral  lesions  affecting  innervation,  pro- 
mote gangrene  in  the  extremities,  in  parts  most  distant  from  the 
central  organ  of  the  circulation,  where  the  vital  actions  are  less 
enei^tic  and  more  easily  overcome.  A  careful  perusal  of  many 
faithfully  recorded  cases  of  this  disease,  will  satisfy  any  one  of  the 
frequent  co-existence  of  Bright's  kidney.  In  two  if  not  three  of 
twelve  cases  occurring  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  one  or  both  of  the 
kidneys  were  thus  more  or  less  affected,  though  the  disease  was 
not  suspected  during  life ;  and  in  one  of  the  three  cases,  appearing, 
it  should  be  observed,  in  a  young  lad  seventeen  years  of  age, 
recorded  by  Dr  Weir,  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Glasgow  Medical 
Journal  for  1855,  the  only  one  indeed  in  which  a  minute  post- 
mortem examination  was  made,  both  kidneys  were  in  an  advanced 
stage  of  granular  degeneration. 

Fatty  degeneration  of  the  heart  and  valvular  lesions  of  that 
organ,  by  diminishing  the  natural  supply  of  blood  to  the  remote 
parts,  or  preventing  its  ready  return,  unquestionably  exert  a  power- 
ful influence  in  promoting  the  disease ;  for  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  senile  gangrene  is  frequently  in  a  great  measure  the  result 
of  a  deficient  supply  of  blood  in  the  part ;  but,  as  direct  exciting 
causes  of  the  disease,  these  changes  in  the  central  organ  of  the 
circulation  appear  to  have  been  overrated.  The  same  may  un- 
questionably be  averred  of  ossification  of  the  arteries,  which,  from 
the  days  of  Cowper  the  anatomist,  has  by  many  been  considered, 
and  by  none  more  ably  contended  for  than  Carswell,  as  not  only 
predisposing  to,  but  actually  regarded  as  a  chief,  if  not  its  imme- 
diate cause.  Were  it  so,  spontaneous  gangrene  would  be  still 
more  common  in  the  old  than  it  really  is ;  for  in  pei-sons  above 
sixty-five  years  of  age.,  ossification,  thickening,  and  partial  ob- 
struction of  the  principal  arteries  of  the  extremities  is  the  rule. 
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a  perfectly  uormal  condition  the  exception.  In  28  cases  of  Uie 
disease,  occurring  in  persona  of  both  sexes,  of  from  sixty  to  eighty- 
two  years  of  age,  Durand-Fardel  found  the  arteries  ossified  six- 
teen times,  and  not  ossified  twelve  times.  In  4  out  of  8  or  10 
cases  falling  under  my  observatioa,  the  average  age  of  the  whole 
being  seventy-six,  these  being  the  only  ones  escambied  with  this 
view,  and  in  all  of  which  the  gangrene  was  situated  in  the 
lower  extremities,  the  arteries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  disease  were 
more  or  less  ossilied  or  obBtnicted  by  old-standing  thickening  of 
their  tunics,  the  corresjHtndiug  vessels  in  the  opposite  limb  being 
similarly  affected,  though  in  one  instance  only  were  botji  feet 
attacked.  Out  of  34  cases  occurring  in  persons  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  the  writer  above  quoted  found  the  arteries  of  the 
extremity  slightly  diminished  in  calibre  in  5  only  of  the  number. 
Now,  as  a  determining  cause  of  the  disease,  it  is  clear  that  ossifi- 
cation or  constriction  of  the  arteries  can  only  prove  effectual  when 
these  alterations  are  carried  to  the  extent  of  entirely,  or  almost 
entirely,  obliterating  the  vessels  and  abolishing  their  function ;  but 
this  is  seldom  if  ever  found  to  be  the  case,  even  where  the  arteries 
are  universally  diseased.  Calcification  and  chronic  thickening,  with 
consequent  narrowing  of  the  arteries,  and  impeded  circulation  may, 
under  a  comhinatiou  of  circumstauces,  promote  or  expedite  the 
disease ;  but  in  no  instance  of  themselves,  it  may  be  safely  asserted, 
have  they  ever  produced  it.  They  are  but  coincidences,  and,  says 
Pott,  "  for  the  opinion  that  ossification  of  the  vessels  gives  rise  to 
the  disease,  I  never  could  find  any  foundation  hut  mere  conjecture." 
The  doctrine  that  the  proximate  r^use  of  dry  gangrene  is 
adhesive  inflammation  of  the  principal  arteries  of  the  limb  or 
of  the  capillaries,  with  obstruction  from  coagula  or  fibrinous 
deposits,  has  tlie  assent  of  many  noted  pathologists  on  the  Con- 
tinent, such  as  Dupuytren,  Broussais,  Cruveilhier,  Bouillaud, 
but  comparatively  few  maintain  it  in  this  country.  That  in- 
flammation of  the  arterial  tnmks  or  capillaries  of  a  limb  occasion- 
ally and  not  unfrequently  ends  in  gangrene,  cannot  be  denied  : 
eveiyday  experience  proves  it,  and  some  of  the  most  remarkable 
instances  on  reconl,  of  the  form  of  the  disease  under  consideration, 
appear  to  have  been  clearly  traced  to  this  cause  by  competent 
observers,  among  whom,  as  among  the  latest,  may  more  espe- 
cially be  mentioned  I'TOfeasor  Tiedemann  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
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everyday  experience  also  proves,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  it  occurs 
in  a  stiU  greater  proportion  of  cases,  where  the  most  careful 
examination  fails  to  discover  any  sign  of  inflammation  in  any  por- 
tion of  the  vascular  system,  arterial  or  venous.  The  entire  cessa- 
tion of  the  circulation  in  a  part  is  the  death  of  a  part,  howsoever 
brought  about  Where  the  vessels  in  their  terminal  branches  are 
already  partially  occluded  by  calcification,  chronic  thickening,  or 
fibrinous  deposits  in  the  state  they  are  frequently  seen  in  the  old, 
the  accidental  supervention  of  acute  inflammation  in  the  trunks 
or  i*amifications  of  the  arteries  thus  afibcted  must  very  materially 
conduce  to  the  arrest  of  the  circulation  in  the  limb.  Imperfectly 
nourished  by  reason  of  the  deficient  supply  of  blood,  the  further 
diminution  of  the  supply  kills  the  part  already  d^enerated,  and 
in  a  manner  dead  though  still  living.  Thus,  then,  arteritis,  com* 
paratively  a  rare  disease  in  aU  stages  of  life,  is  more  liable  to  pro- 
duce gangrene  in  the  old  already  predisposed  by  the  associations 
previously  adverted  to,  by  calcification,  narrowing  and  impaired 
contractile  power  of  the  arterial  capillaries,  aggravated,  it  may  be, 
by  co-existing  softening  of  the  heart,  or  valvular  impediments,  a 
degenerated  condition  of  the  vital  fluid,  impairing  its  stimulant 
and  nutrient  qualities  ;  and,  lastly,  by  decay  of  the  nervous  energy, 
senile  and  natural,  or  accidental  and  premature,  the  result  of  or- 
gallic  disease  of  the  neivous  centres,  insufficient  nourishment,  or 
of  the  habitual  abuse  of  spirituous  liquors.  The  coagula  and 
fibrinous  deposits,  or  firm  white  cords,  so  often  met  with  in  the 
main  aiteries  on  post-mortem  examination,  are,  generally  speaking, 
results  of  the  gangrene,  though  occasionally  their  adhesion  to  the 
vessels  indicates  an  inflammatory  origin.  The  late  Professor  Tur- 
ner of  Edinburgh  shewed  that  sudden  and  permanent  obstruction 
of  the  arteries,  occasionally  ending  in  gangrene,  was  occasioned  by 
laceration  of  their  inner  coats,  which  he  regarded  as  originating 
sometimes  in  previous  disease,  sometimes  in  inflammation.  The 
white  cords  referred  to,  Stafl'-Surgeon  Gamgee*  has  ascertained, 
by  microscopical  examination,  are  sometimes  made  up  of  the  lining 
membrane  and  inner  layers  of  the  miSdle  coat  consequent  upon 
splitting  up  of  the  latter,  confirming  the  Professor's  view  of  their 
nature.     There  are  now  several  cases  on  record  which  prove  the 

*  Researches  on  Pathological  Anatomy. 
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■liseasc  to  have  originated  in  the  lodgment  of  euiboh,  dutached 
I'rom  the  heart,  or  some  portion  ol"  the  vascular  system,  in  the  lead- 
ing ai-tcries  of  the  part  nttacked,  among  which  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting and  couduaive,  as  the  gangrene  attacked  several  parts 
sinmltaneously,  is  that  by  Dr  Goodfellow  m  the  last  volume  of  the 
Med.  Chir.  Trana. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  gangrene  is  always  preceded  by  in- 
flammation,—that  inflammation  in  the  textures  involved  is  the  pri- 
mary link  iu  the  process  of  disorganisation  and  death  of  the  part. 
Observation,  however,  does  not  confirm  this  view,  for  iu  not  a  few 
cases  all  the  external  signs  of  inflammation  are  wanting  until  the 
disease  has  made  some  |irogres8,  if  they  appear  at  all,  and  an  at- 
tempt ia  made  in  the  living  tissues  to  arrest  the  advance  of  the 
gimgi-ene.  This  question  brings  us  at  once  to  the  consideration  of 
the  symptoms  and  signs  of  the  diaease, 

Bympli/nis. — A  remarkable  difference  exists  in  different  cases, 
not  only  as  reganls  its  mode  of  invasion,  the  appearaucea  and  the 
character  of  the  constitutional  symptoms,  but  also  as  regards  its 
pn^^ss  and  duration.  In  ono  set  of  cases,  the  disease  is  preceded 
for  days,  weeks,  or  months,  by  pain  in  the  |iart  about  to  be  attacked, 
sometimes  sharp,  burning,  lancinating,  and  severe,  ut  other  times 
dull,  aohing.  and  obscure,  with  a  i*numl)ing  sensation  of  extreme 
cold ;  at  one  time  limited  to  the  toe  or  toes,  at  other  times  ali'ecting 
the  sole  of  the  foot,  and  extending  to  the  ankle  and  leg,  without  being 
accompanied  with  any  obvious  constitutional  disturbance  or  change 
in  the  physical  condition  of  the  part,  if,  perchance,  its  temperatnrti 
is  not  inci-oased  or  diminished  ;  aometiuics  fixing  itself  in  the  ball 
of  the  great  toe  or  neighlxmrhood,  and  altogether  simulating  rheu- 
matism of  the  fibrous  tissues  of  the  foot,  the  patient  is  presumed 
to  be  gouty  or  rheumatic,  a  supposition  not  unfrequently  favoured 
by  the  occurrence  on  fonner  occasions  of  attacks  of  this  kind,  and 
by  the  pain  or  pains  lieing  usually  much  increased  in  the  night 
time ;  but  this  mode  of  seizure  is  often  observed  iu  individuals 
who  have  never  had  gout  or  rheumatism.  In  other  cases,  on  the 
lonti'ary,  the  disease  appears  without  having  been  preceded  by 
pain  of  ajiy  kind,  or,  if  it  has  existed,  it  hue  scarcely  attmcterl 
notice,  being  more  a  sensation  of  weight,  numbness  and  coldiiees. 
than  actual  pain.  In  the  former  cases,  where  tlie  pain  has  been 
ver>'  severe,  it  usually  becomes  somewhat  mitigat<.'d  on  thcadvent. 
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or  soon  after  the  advent  of  the  disease,  but  it  rarely  or  never  en- 
tirely disappears,  and  it  continues  to  be  aggravated  in  the  night 
tima 

In  the  latter  cases,  however  insidious  the  onset  of  the  disease, 
the  gangrene  has  seldom  proceeded  a  few  days  without  more  or 
less  sufiTering ;  and  as  in  the  former  mode  of  attack  so  in  this,  the 
pain  is  increased  in  the  night,  depriving  the  patient  of  sleep,  ¥dth- 
out  the  use  of  strong  opiates.  There  are  rare  cases,  however,  in 
which  the  disease  progresses  without  any  pain  whatever,  as  in  one 
described  by  Hildanus,  and  incidentally  quoted  by  Morgagni,  of  a 
man  seventy  years  of  age,  where  "  the  gangrene  crept  upwards  from 
the  toes,  after  an  uneasy  sensation  of  cold  and  stupor,  so  that  the 
foot  and  1^  became  black  like  charcoal,  and  cold,  immoderately 
dry,  and  attenuated ;  but  without  any  pain  at  any  time." 

This  diversity  in  the  nature  and  degree  of  pain  preceding  or 
accompanying  the  disease  cannot  be  accounted  for  in  the  present 
state  of  knowledge.  It  in  no  way  indicates  an  essential  diversity 
of  form ;  and  though  premonitory  pains  have  been  attributed  to 
arteritis  and  its  consequences,  in  some  of  the  most  marked  attacks, 
where  these  pains  have  existed  for  weeks  together  in  a  severe 
degree,  the  aileries  presumed  to  be  their  site  have  been  found 
perfectly  healthy,  while  the  nerves  themselves  have  also,  on  the 
most  careful  microscopical  inspection,  proved  to  be  free  from  any 
obvious  alteration. 

Tlie  subsequent  progress  of  the  disease  is  similar  in  both  de- 
scriptions of  cases.  Almost  the  first  objective  symptom  that  at- 
tracts the  notice  of  the  practitioner  in  examining  the  part 
threatened  witli  gangrene  is  a  change  of  colour.  In  general  a 
blush  of  redness,  sometimes  of  a  yellowish  tinge,  often  of  very 
confined  extent,  is  observed,  which  by  degrees  becomes  more  and 
more  perceptible,  and  gradually  assumes  a  dark  or  livid  hue,  in- 
creasing in  depth,  until  at  length  it  is  a  deep  purple,  approaching 
to  black  Though  accompanied  with  a  burning  sensation,  the 
part  to  the  touch  feels  icy  cold  Vesicles  now  occasionally  appear, 
on  removing  which  the  skin  imdemeath  is  foimd  to  be  of  a  dark 
reddish-brown  colour.  These  cases,  with  phylictense  and  more  or 
less  exudation,  are  of  an  intermediate  nature  between  moist  and 
dry  gangrene,  but  phylictenoe  sometimes  arise  where  the  parts 
underneath  the  surface  and  around  are  scarcely  if  at  all  moist  or 
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BWoUen.  Usually  tLe  gaugreue  is  unefiuivocally  of  the  dry  kind, 
and  inodorous.  Tlie  part  affected  Blirinks,  dies,  aud  becomes 
liomy  and  bjack — raumniified,  as  it  has  been  called.  But  neither 
redness  nor  blackness  is  an  essential  feature  of  the  disease,  for 
occasionally  the  cold,  dry,  insensible,  and  shrivelled  parts  are  of 
a  dirty  white  colour,  and  retain  this  ajipearance  throughout — hence 
the  distinctions,  black  dry  gangrene  and  jtale  or  white  dry  gangrene, 
met  with  in  systematic  writers.  The  difference  in  colour  arises 
from  the  absence  or  presence  of  blood  in  the  gangrened  part,  and 
the  subsequent  chemical  changes  effected  in  the  constitueuts  of 
this  fluid.  When  frcim  any  cause,  aa  Quesnay  long  ago  remarked, 
the  cii-culation  in  the  arteries  is  entirely  arrested,  so  that  they  re- 
main empty,  something  of  the  natumi  colour  of  the  skin  is  re- 
tained. Examples  of  both  these  fonns  of  gangi-ene  are  sometimes 
met  with  in  one  and  the  same  individual,  as  in  a  case  recorded  by 
Mr  Gamgee  in  his  work  above  referred  to,  aud  in  another  adverted 
t*i  by  Mr  Cooper  in  his  Surgical  Dictionary,  iji  the  article 
"  Gangrene,"  in  both  of  which  the  opposite  extremities  were 
simultaneously  differently  affected,  the  one  with  black  and  the 
other  with  whito  gangrene. 

The  disease  usually  commences  on  one  of  the  small  toes,  aud 
oftener  on  its  inner  suface  than  elsewhere.  GeueralJy  it  cannot 
be  traced  to  any  external  cause,  but,  in  two  iustances  within 
my  knowledge,  the  individuals  blamed  an  attempt  to  remove,  a 
soft  com  ;  and  this  operation,  as  well  as  some  slight  injury  sus- 
tained iu  paring  a  nail,  has  frequently  been  accused  of  producing 
it,  and  not  without  reason.  In  a  third  case,  first  appearing 
between  two  toes,  it  commenced  in  a  small  superficial  ulcet  fol- 
lowing a  blister  brought  on  by  a  long  walk.  The  ulcer  had  nearly 
healed  a  second  time  when  the  gangrene  appeared.  In  a  fourth 
case,  for  several  weeks  preceded  by  severe  neuralgic  pains  in  the 
foot,  and  tenderness  in  the  heel,  <jccurring  in  a  jiartially  paraplegic 
subject,  aged  seventy,  of  a  rheumatic  habit,  the  gangrene  showed 
itself  in  the  heel  and  dorsun  of  the  foot  ten  or  twelve  days  after 
the  application  of  a  blister  to  the  instep.  Tlie  gangrene  in  this 
instance  first  declared  itself  on  the  out«r  part  of  the  heel  by  a 
white  colourless  patch  of  icy  coldness.  Occasionally  the  gangrene 
advances  with  great  ra[iidity  ;  more  generally,  however,  it  is  of  k 
decidedly  chronic  uatore,  sometimes  wcujjying  several  months  in 
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destroying  one  or  more  toes.  When  arteritis  or  other  inflammatory 
ailment  occasions  it,  the  progress  is  more  rapid  than  when  it 
originates  in  organic  changes  gradually  arising,  or  from  unknown 
causes.  For  sometimes  the  disease  may  be  limited  to  the  toe 
first  attacked,  withering  and  drying  it  up  before  implicating 
others,  and  hopes  may  be  entertained  that  the  destnictive  process 
has  stopped  there  ;  but  more  frequently  the  adjacent  toe  becomes 
affected  long  before  the  first  has  perished,,  and  sooner  or  later, 
should  the  patient  survive,  several  are  invaded.  By  slow  degrees 
the  gangrene  travels  up  the  foot,  preceded  by  faint  redness,  some- 
times mottled  or  streaky,  sometimes  of  a  yeUowish  hue,  and  ac- 
companied or  otherwise  with  slight  tumefaction  or  oedema.  In 
this  manner  it  reaches  the  ankle,  the  leg,  and  even  the  thigh,  in  a 
few  rare  instances,  still  preserving  its  diy  character,  but  now  and 
then  changing  it  or  assuming  an  intermediate  form,  the  pctrts 
falling  into  mortification  retaining  a  portion  of  their  moisture,  and 
becoming  soft,  putrid,  and  offensiva  The  main  arteries  cease  to 
pulsate  as  the  disease  advances,  becoming  plugged  by  coagula,  and 
feeling  like  hard  round  corda  In  favourable  cases  the  cessation 
of  the  gangrene  is  marked  by  a  diminution  of  the  redness  and 
swelling,  and  then  by  the  occurrence  of  a  distinct  red  line  of  de- 
marcation between  the  dead  and  the  living  parts,  in  which  the 
process  of  ulceration  shortly  begins,  that  in  time  brings  about  the 
separation  of  the  one  from  the  other.  If  still  disposed  to  spread, 
the  disease  generally  proves  fatal  before  it  has  extended  to  the  leg  ; 
and  in  the  majority  of  cases  occuning  in  the  more  advanced 
periods  of  life,  it  seldom  goes  much  beyond  the  toes.  Very 
generally,  in  old  broken-down  subjects,  previously  exhausted  by 
chronic  maladies,  death  ensues  before  the  disease  has  even  wholly 
destroyed  the  toe  first  attacked.  For  one  case  in  which  it  reaches 
the  ankle,  perhaps  eight  or  ten  perish.  In  almost  all  the  examples 
I  have  seen  terminating  fatally,  the  i)atient  has  been  carried  off 
while  the  disease  was  still  limited  to  the  toes  or  fore  part  of  the 
foot ;  but  some  veiy  old  people  have  survived  for  weeks  and 
months  after  it  has  reached  the  leg.  A  case  is  mentioned  by 
Morgagni  of  a  nobleman,  eighty-four  years  of  age,  where  the 
disease,  wliich  involved  the  toes,  foot,  and  ankle,  lasted  at  least 
four  months ;  and  he  refers  to  another  of  an  old  woman  nearly 
ninety-two,  where  life  was  preserved  for  about  six  montha     In  a 
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ruse  liy  Fi-ancoia,  the  patient  survived  a  year  after  the  gangi-eue 
actually  occmxed  ;  and  Le  tiroux  has  recorded  auother,  odcurriog 
in  a  man  i^ed  sixty-six,  where  the  disease  made  such  slow  pro- 
greaa  that  the  patient  did  not  die  till  the  expiration  of  nearly  a 
twelvemonth  from  the  fii-st  attack  on  one  of  the  toes  (Cruveilhier, 
Anat  Pathol,  liv.  xxviL) 

One  of  the  luoat  reniarkahle  circumstances  ob8erve<l  in  senile 
gangrene  in  not  a  few  instances,  is  the  little  constitutional  dia- 
turhancc  attending  it.  As  already  stated,  the  disease  not  un- 
frequently  attacks  old  people  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  health,  and 
for  a  long  time  maintains  a  strictly  local  character.  These  iHtrsons 
still  I'elish  their  food,  eat  heartily,  and  even  sonietimea  go  about 
their  oi-dinary  business  with  percliance  one  or  moi-e  toes  iu  ii 
gangrenous  state.  A  labourer  of  advanced  age  has  been  known  to 
work  in  the  tielda  for  some  time  after  the  gangrene  commenced, 
Usually,  however,  the  acute  pain  generally  accompanying  the 
disease,  and  the  want  of  sleep,  soon  tell  on  the  system ;  and,  as  the 
gangrene  advances,  a  low  irritative  fever  sets  in,  marked  by 
nocturnal  accessions,  and  the  patient  gradually  sinks  into  a 
typhoid  state,  from  which  he  rarely  recovers. 

Prognosis. — So  much  incliued  to  advance  from  bad  to  worse  is  this 
disease,  though  slowly  it  may  be,  yet  certainly,  that  the  prognosis 
is  highly  unfavourable.  Mr  Samuel  Cooper  (Surgical  l>ictionary, 
p.  97S)  estimated  that,  in  this  country,  not  more  than  one  patient  in 
twenty  is  saved ;  but  ttiis  unfavourable  estimate  is  much  too  high, 
aud  the  recoveries,  even  under  very  adverse  circumstances,  are 
sufficiently  numerous  to  modify  the  opinion  pretty  generally  enter- 
tained of  its  extraordinary  fatality.  I'ott,  Dupuytren,  Dauvergiif, 
and  others  speak  distinctly  of  men  of  seventy  and  eighty  years  of 
age  who  survived  it,  and  the  recoveries  are  still  more  numerous  in 
persons  who  have  not  reached  sixty.  Francois  quoted  in  the 
ai-ticlo  "  Gangrene,"  in  the  13th  voL  of  the  Diet  dc  M^.,  says 
that  in  36  cases  13  recovered,  21  ilied,  and  2  were  doubtful.  The 
ages  are  not  given,  and  the  proportion  of  recoveries  to  deaths  is 
certainly  greater  than  js  generally  observed  in  practice.  In  all 
ages,  from  results  obtained  indiscriminately  from  Ihe  observations 
of  pathologists  throughout  Europe,  Hecker  found  the  proportion 
of  recoveries  to  the  deaths  as  43  to  2G ; — a  result  also  so  favour- 
able and  so  much  opposed  to  the  t«aching  of  the  schools  and  the 
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results  of  hospital  practice,  that  there  appears  reason  to  doubt  its 
accuracy.  The  proneness  to  record  successful  treatment  vitiates 
most  inquiries  of  this  kind,  and  individual  experience  is  generally 
much  too  limited  to  afford  correct  data.  Judging,  however,  in 
this  way,  from  personal  observation,  I  should  say  that  beyond 
fifty  or  fifty-five  years  of  age,  the  deaths  from  spontaneous 
gangrene  of  the  extremities  are  8  or  10  to  1  of  the  recoveriea 
A  second  attack  or  a  relapse  is  very  generally  fatal  I  have 
never  seen  a  recovery  where  both  feet  were  affected  I  once  had 
a  man  imder  my  care  who,  after  getting  over  an  attack  in  one  of 
his  toes,  was  some  months  afterwards  seized  in  both  feet,  and  died 
in  about  a  month  from  the  first  appearance  of  the  disease. 

TreeUmerU, — For  all  practical  purposes  of  treatment,  this  dis- 
ease may  be  classified — first,  into  cases  accompanied  with  much 
local  inflammation  and  more  or  less  febrile  reaction  of  a  sthenic 
rather  than  of  an  asthenic  character ;  secondly,  into  those  where 
the  local  inflammatory  action  is  of  a  subdued  or  congestive  nature, 
and  the  febrile  disturbance  proportionately  moderate  if  present. 
These  might  again  be  subdivided.    A  third  class  may  be  instanced 
in  which  tliere  appears  to  be  a  total  absence  of  inflammation  in 
the  part  attacked,  which  withers,  dries  up,  and  dies  without  the 
usual   sigus   of   inflammation    preceding   or   accompanying  the 
disease.     The  first  class  of  cases  are  usually  rapid  in  their  pro- 
gress, the  gangrene  sometimes  spreading  in  a  few  days  up  the 
limb  and  destroying  it.     To  the  second  and  third  class  belong  the 
majority  of  cases  in  advanced  and  declining  life.     Generally  of  a 
chronic  nature,  they  are  often  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period  local 
in  their  character,  the  system  scarcely  sympathizing  with  the  dis- 
organisation going  on  in  the  extremity.     However  violent  the 
constitutional  symptoms  may  be  at  the  commencement  of  the 
disease  in  acute  attacks  apparently  originating  in  inflammation 
of  the  arteries  tliemselves,  or  of  the  whole  of  the  tissues  without 
distinction,  they  soon  assume  a  tj^hoid  or  irritative  type,  increas- 
ing in  severity  with  the  advance  of  the  gangrene ;  and  the  know- 
ledge of  this  tendency  is  a  sufficient  warning  against  antiphlogistic 
treatment  pursued  beyond  just  limits,  strong  as  the  indication 
may  at  first  appear  to  be. 

The  day  has  gone  by  when  all  cases  of  senile  gangrene  were 
treated  alike,  under  the  notion  that  the  disease  solely  originated 
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iu  detUity  and  required  atimulatiiig  remedies,  local  and  constitu- 
tional. If  there  is  any  disease  more  thaii  another  demanding  the 
proper  adaptation  of  means  to  the  [leculiar  circumstanceB  of  indi- 
vidual cases,  it  ia  the  one  under  consideration.  To  treat  the 
di0erent  classes  ahove  alluded  lo  in  one  and  the  same  way  would 
be  manifestly  unscientific  and  hazardous.  The  precise  condition 
of  the  patient,  both  liefore  and  during  the  attack,  tlie  state  of  the 
vascular  system  esiiecially,  and  the  character  of  the  symptomatic 
fever,  as  well  as  of  the  local  phenomena,  should  be  duly  attended 
to  ;  and  by  these  the  practitioner  should  be  governed,  iiTespective 
of  theoretical  considerations,  which,  however  just,  are  not  always 
the  best  guides  of  practice.  Where  the  symptoms  are  decidedly 
inflammatory,  the  gangrenous  parts  red,  more  or  less  swollen,  and 
painful  on  pressure,  a  few  leeches  generally  afford  relief,  though 
they  may  not  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease.  General  blood- 
letting is  rarely  if  ever  advisable,  and  certainly  ought  not  to  be 
resorted  to,  unless  where  the  constitutional  affection  runs  high,  and 
the  fever  is  decidedly  of  a  sthenic  nature.  Tlie  extraordinary 
success  which  Dupuytren  alleges  he  met  with  in  senile  gangrene 
from  this  measure,  and  active  antiphlogistic  treatment  generally, 
viz.,  "  the  preservation  or  relief  of  two-tliirda  or  three-fourths  of 
the  patients,"  is  irreconcileable  with  general  observation,  and  can 
only  be  explained  by  the  paucity  of  the  cases  treated.  The 
practice  haa  utterly  failed  in  other  hands,  and  is  hardly  ever  re- 
sorted to  in  this  country, — the  tendency  to  a  typhoid  condition, 
and  the  whole  character  of  the  disease,  forbidding  it.  Speaking 
generally  of  the  "  external  or  chirui^c  treatment,"  Pott  has  aaid, 
"  Whatever  heats,  irritates,  stimulates,  or  gives  uneasiness,  appears 
always  to  increase  the  disorder,  and  to  add  to  the  rapidity  of  its 
progress  ;  and  on  the  contrary,  whatever  tends  merely  to  calm,  to 
appease,  and  to  relax,  at  least  retards  the  mischief,  if  it  does  no 
more."  The  truthfulness  of  this  obsen'ation  is  now  almost  uni- 
versally recognised.  All  local  applications  should  therefore  be  of 
the  mildest  and  moat  soothing  descrii)tion,  and  be  hot  or  cold,  ia 
accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  patient.  Tepid  fomentations, 
linseed  poultices,  or  the  warm-water  dressing,  generally  answer. 
Along  with  these  measures,  the  diet  should  be  bland,  non-stimu- 
lating. Mild  antiphhtgialic  means,  occasional  ditses  of  calomel 
and  James's  powder,  in  the  more  acute  attacks  ;  an  open  stat«  of 
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the  bowels,  perfect  repose,  a  spare  or  vegetable  diet,  abstinence 
from  wine  and  all  fermented  liquors,  and  the  avoidance  of  irritating 
applications,  is  the  line  oT  practice  generally  followed  by  the  best 
authorities  in  this  country,  wherever  there  are  signs  of  local  in- 
flammation of  any  intensity.  Dr  Thomson*  strongly  advocated 
a  vegetable  diet  and  a  non-stimulating  regimen  in  inflammatory 
gangrene,  even  when  accompanied  from  the  first  by  fever  of  a 
typhoid  type,  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  vinous  liquors  or  animal 
food  was  inadmissible  before  the  gangrene  passed  into  sphacelus, 
and  the  symptomatic  fever  b^an  to  abate, — ^views  which,  if  they 
do  not  command  universal  assent,  are  at  all  events  well  calculated, 
when  coupled  with  the  recommendation  of  blood-letting  by  many 
continental  physicians  and  surgeons,  to  allay  the  apprehension 
frequently  entertained  of  treating  these  cases  on  ordinary  or 
general  principles,  and  of  withholding  stimuli  till  a  proper  period 
has  arrived  for  their  administration.  In  cases  of  a  mixed  nature, 
however,  it  may  become  a  question  whether  a  corresponding  modi- 
fication of  treatment  should  not  be  pursued.  Thus,  while  leeches 
may  be  advisable  to  appease  pain  or  reduce  high  inflammatory 
action,  wine  and  other  stimulants  may  be  necessary  to  support 
the  failing  strength,  and  afford  time  for  the  commencement  of  the 
process  by  which  nature  brings  about  the  separation  of  the  dead 
from  the  living  structures. 

In  the  management  of  the  second  class  of  cases, — those  unac- 
companied by  constitutional  excitement,  though  presenting  local 
inflammatory  symptoms,  active  or  passive, — ^bleeding  in  any  sha|3e 
is  usually  unnecessary ;  but  even  here,  where  the  disease  is  limited 
to  a  toe  and  still  advancing,  one  or  two  leeches  occasionally  applied 
sometimes  bring  an  abatement  of  pain,  and  appear  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  gangrene.  For  the  most  part,  antiphlogistic 
measures  should  be  restricted  to  this  object,  if  resorted  to  at  all ; 
at  the  same  time,  though  the  diet  may  be  more  generous  than  in 
the  strictly  inflammatory  cases,  it  ought  still  to  be  moderate  in 
quantity,  and  chiefly  consist  of  farinaceous  substances,  bread  and 
milk,  eggs,  arrowroot,  and  rice-milk,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the 
disease.  If  the  patient  has  been  accustomed  to  indulge  freely  in 
fermented  liquors,  they  ought  not  entirely  to  be  withheld  from 
him,  their  effects  on  the  pulse,  skin,  and  tongue,  and  on  the  local 

*  Lectures  on  Inflammation,  p.  561. 
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phenomena  tlieniselves  beiny  caitifully  watclied,  and  their  adminis- 
tration accordingly  I'egnlatud.  Tlie  topical  applications,  as  in  the 
preceding  cases,  onght  to  be  of  the  moat  soothing  kind.  Linseed 
pouUicee,  medicated  with  opium  or  cuuiuni,  will  be  useful  in 
moderating  pain  ;  yeaat  or  charcoal  poultices  in  destroying  fietor. 

Where  there  seems  to  be  a  total  or  nearly  total  absence  of  in- 
flammatory action  in  thu  part,  as  in  the  third  class  adverted  to, 
anil  the  constitutional  syniptonis,  if  any,  are  of  an  irritative  kind, 
or  consist  only  in  exliaustion  and  debility,  the  limb  affected  should 
be  wrapped  iu  cotton  wool,  and  treated  precisely  as  after  Itgatnre 
of  a  main  artery,  the  object  l>eing  to  preserve  the  natural  warmth, 
and  pnjmote  the  circulation  in  the  capillaries.  It  is  in  these  and 
like  cases  that  an  invigomting  and  stimulating  plan  of  treatment 
baa  been  recommended,  and  appears  indicattKl  by  the  whole  pheno- 
mena of  the  disease,  by  the  feebleness  of  the  circulation  in  the 
part,  the  weakness  of  the  pulse,  the  absence  of  febrile  reaction,  op 
the  advent  of  typhoid  symptoms,  tremors,  prostration,  &c.  But 
while  recoiirse  may  be  hafl  in  these  cases  to  wine  and  brandy 
with  benefit,  great  care  is  also  here  necessary  not  to  employ  them 
so  as  to  excite  the  system  or  over-stimulate  the  part 

Diet,  regimen,  and  local  measures  do  not,  however,  constitute 
the  whole  practice.  Bark,  opium,  and  ammonia  are  remedies 
which,  singly  or  conjointly,  are  extensively  employed.  The  two 
first  have  long  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  in  the  treatment  of  all 
forms  of  gangrene.  Bark  was  uideed  at  one  time  almost  re^rded 
as  a  specific  fur  the  prevention  and  cure  of  every  species  of  this 
disease,  until  Fott  first  threw  doubts  on  its  efficacy  in  the  gangrene 
of  the  feet  and  toes  of  old  people,  and  in  doing  so  drew  the  attention 
of  the  profession  to  the  superior  virtues  of  opium.  Since  his  time 
it  has  nevertheless  continued  to  be  employed,  though  now-a-days 
it  is  solely  viewed  as  a  tonic,  and  given  as  such — the  sulphate  of 
quinine  being  the  preparation  generally  selected.  Opium  is  a 
most  valuable  and  indispensable  medicine  in  most  cases.  Its 
power  over  the  disease  falls  short  of  the  exi>ectalions  formed  of 
it  Viy  that  distinguished  surgeon — expectations  seemingly  formed 
from  a  somewhat  limited  experience  of  its  utility ;  but  there  are 
few  cases  in  which  its  judicious  employment  is  not  attended  with 
Iwnelit,  and  where  there  is  much  nocturnal  pain,  it  is  the  only 
infernal  remedy  that  affords  relief,  procures  sleep,  and,  by  these 
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properties,  sustains  the  flagging  powers  of  the  patient  For  the 
cases  of  its  exhibition  should  be  limited  to  this  period ;  but  in 
most  party  extreme  suffering,  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  give  it  to 
the  extent  of  grain-doses  three  or  four  times  a  day.  A  surprising 
tolerance  of  the  remedy  is  generally  observed  in  these  circum- 
stances. As  in  the  slowly  advancing  form  of  the  disease,  and 
in  the  more  advanced  stages,  in  all  cases,  accompanied  ¥dth  pros- 
tration or  typhoid  symptoms,  the  chief  hope  of  supporting  the 
strength  and  preserving  the  patient  rests  on  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  nutriment  which  can  be  digested  and  appropriated,  and 
on  the  amount  of  wine  which  can  be  taken  without  heating  the 
skin,  or  notably  accelerating  the  pulse. 

It  now  only  remains  to  refer  to  the  question  of  more  active 
surgical  interference.  Cases  have  been  rocorded  in  which  ampu- 
tation has  succeeded  in  saving  life  while  the  disease  was  still 
advancing,  but  the  operation  has  very  much  more  frequently 
hastened  this  end  than  retarded  it,  and  by  ahnost  universal  con- 
sent the  proceeding  in  this  stage  is  condemned  and  abandoned. 
If  ventured  upon  at  all,  it  should  be  performed  in  a  situation 
where  the  arteries  of  the  limb  can  be  found  pulsating,  and  there- 
fore likely  to  be  able  to  carry  on  their  function.  Chassaignac, 
who  is  somewhat  in  favour  of  amputation,  says  this  is  even  of 
more  importance  than  the  limitation  of  the  gangrene.  Can  the 
operation  be  safely  had  recourse  to  after  the  dead  parts  have  fairly 
begun  to  separate  from  the  living  with  the  view  of  expediting  this 
process  ?  Experience  is  here  also  against  the  use  of  the  knife,  as 
leading  to  gangrene  in  the  stump.  The  safest  practice  is  to  leave 
nature  to  accomplish  the  work ;  not  but  that  entirely  dead  and  offen- 
sive parts  may  be  removed,  but  so  long  as  the  operation  is  attended 
by  pain,  and  the  living  stnictures  are  interfered  with,  "  there  is 
danger  of  fresh  mischief,  and  the  recurrence  of  gangrene."  In 
the  celebrated  case  of  Barker  t\  Lowe,  occurring  in  a  gentleman 
sixty-four  years  of  age,  a  report  of  which  trial  may  be  seen  in  the 
Ed.  Med.  Monthly  Journal,  voL  v.  p.  245,  for  1845,  the  removal 
of  the  gangrenous  toe,  on  the  fourth  or  fifth  day,  was  followed  by 
gangrene  of  the  foot,  requiring  a  subsequent  operation,  which 
however  succeeded ;  but  the  loss  of  the  foot  was  attributed  to 
injudicious  interference  in  the  first  inst^^^***^®  amputation  of 
the  toe,  in  the  circumstances,  being  chai-a^^^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^^^  worst 
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course  that  could  be  pursued.  A  case  of  "  gangrsena  senilis  suc- 
cessfully treated  by  amputation  of  the  thigh,"  by  Mr  Garlike,  was 
brought  before  the  Royal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society  of  Lon- 
don in  March  1853.  In  this  case,  "a  line  of  demarcation  had 
formed  across  the  dorsum  of  the  foot,  and  florid  granulations  had 
appeared  in  August,"  the  gangrene  having  commenced  in  a  small 
painful  sore  on  the  great  toe  in  May,  in  a  broken-down  labourer 
sixty-nine  years  of  age.  A  collection  of  matter  then  formed  in 
the  leg  and  afterwards  in  tlie  knee-joint,  which  here  burst  and 
gave  vent  to  more  than  a  pint  of  pus.  The  thigh  was  amputated 
"as  near  to  the  trunk  as  possible"  on  the  30th  September.  Had 
these  abscesses  not  formed,  it  seems  not  improbable  but  that  the 
patient  would  have  done  well,  with  the  partial  loss  of  the  foot 
*only.  At  all  events,  the  subsequent  progress  of  the  case,  after  the 
entire  cessation  of  the  gangrene,  and  the  work  of  reparation  had 
commenced,  removes  it  from  this  category,  and  only  shows  that 
amputation  may  be  successfully  performed  at  a  distance,  where 
the  foot  may  have  recently  been  affected  with  senile  gangrene  and 
no  more.  Like  the  preceding  case,  it  is  but  another  instance  of 
successful  amputation  after  the  gangrene  had  entirely  ceased,  and 
consequently,  in  other  words,  that  the  operation  is  not  necessarily, 
in  these  circumstances,  followed  by  gangrene  in  the  stump,  pro- 
vided the  rule  be  foUowed  of  cutting  through  sound  textures* 
where  the  arteries  are  free,  or  tolerably  free,  from  disease  or 
coagula 
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CHAPTER    V. 

PURPURA    SENILIS. 

TiiouoH  chiefly  limited  to  youth  and  middle  life,  the  aged  are 
occasionally  subject  to  the  various  forms  of  purpura ;  and  one  of 
the  sevei-est  cases  of  the  singular  variety  called  haemorrhagic  pur- 
pura that  has  fallen  to  my  lot  to  witness  occurred  in  an  old  soldier 
bordering  on  seventy.  Instances  of  tliis  sort  are,  however,  com- 
paratively rare,  and  it  may  be  suspected  that  not  a  few  of  the 
recorded  cases  belonged  to  the  allied  disorder  scurvy. 

The  only  form  of  purpura  to  which  I  think  it  necessary  to  allude 
is  the  2)itr2mra  srnilis,  so  called  by  Bateman,  and  described  by  most 
writers  on  the  diseases  of  the  skin.  The  existence  of  this  varietv 
of  the  disease  has  been  doubted  by  some  and  denied  by  others,  but 
any  one  who  has  been  long  attached  to  workhouses  or  asylums 
for  the  aged  must  have  met  it  sufficiently  often  to  create  surprise 
that  its  existence  coidd  ever  lye  questioned,  since  it  is  very  far  from 
unfre([uent.  It  is  chiefly  characterised  by  the  occun-ence  of  irr^u- 
lai'ly  shaped  purjile  blotch(»s  appearing  on  the  upper  and  lower 
extremities.  l)r  EHiot^on,*  who  objects  to  the  apj^ellation  purpura 
senilis  as  conveying  an  erroneous  idea  of  the  affection,  observes 
that  it  is  merely  such  a  tenderness  of  the  vessels  that  the  slightest 
contusion  produces  ecchymosis,  and  may  l>e  produced  in  old  persons 
with  the  greatest  facility.  I  am  satisfied,  however,  that  the  char- 
acteristic purple  patches,  by  whatever  name  the  disease  may  be 
called,  are  often  met  with  independently  of  external  injury. 
Hardly  a  year  passes  that  several  men  are  not  admitted  into  the 
infirmar}'  at  Chelsea  Hospital  from  among  the  aged  inmates  of 
the  establishment  with  this  complaint,  for  which  no  cause  can  be 

*  Proctico  of  Med.  by  Rogers,  p.  434. 
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assigned.  Batemaii  met  with  it  only  in  elderly  women,  in  whom 
the  blotches  appeared  principally  along  the  outside  of  the  foreann. 
These,  he  observes,  continue  bom  a  week  to  ten  or  twelve  days, 
when  the  extravasated  blood  is  absorbed.  A  constant  series  of 
these  ecchymoses  had  appeared  in  one  case  during  ten  years,  and 
in  others  for  a  shorter  period.  In  aU,  the  skin  was  left  in  a  brown 
colour.  The  health  did  not  seem  to  suffer,  nor  did  purgatives, 
blood-letting,  tonics,  or  any  other  expedient,  appear  to  exert  any 
influence  on  the  disease.  In  almost  every  case  that  has  come  before 
me,  the  blotch  or  blotches  have  been  confined  to  the  lower  ex- 
tremities, and  principally  to  the  inferior  half  or  lower  third  of  the 
leg,  the  shin,  and  parts  above  and  around  the  ankle.  Both  legs 
are  usually  affected  simidtaneously,  showing  the  dependence  of 
the  efiFiision  upon  a  peculiar  state  of  the  blood  and  blood-vessels, 
and  not  upon  accidental  blows,  as  has  been  supposed  and  alleged. 
The  patches  vary  in  extent,  form,  number,  and  colour.  Seldom 
more  than  two  or  three  co-exist :  a  succession  is  rare.  At  the 
commencement  they  are  of  a  deep  purple  or  livid  colour,  un- 
attended with  tumefaction,  but  generally  accompanied  with  heat 
in  the  part,  and  shooting  pains  in  the  limbs.  About  the  knees 
and  thighs  small  purpuric  spots  are  visible,  though  not  always ; 
the  legs  are  more  frequently  and  abundantly  studded  with  them. 
Absorption  takes  place  slowly,  and  the  affected  parts  assume  the 
various  shades  of  blue,  green,  and  yellow,  as  in  a  common  bruise, 
leaving  the  skin,  as  remarked  by  Bateman,  stained  brown,  es^xi- 
cially  where  the  extravasation  has  been  situated  on  the  skin. 

In  some  cases  the  affection  would  appear  to  be  entirely  local, 
the  result  of  impaired  tone  of  the  capillaries  from  fatty  degenera- 
tion or  calcification,  occasioning  passive  congestion  and  extravasa- 
tion. Weakness  of  the  extreme  vessels  in  advanced  life  is  a  not 
unfrequent  cause  of  sanguineous  effusion  in  other  parts;  for 
example,  in  the  sub-conjunctival  cellular  tissua  In  old  subjects, 
a  fit  of  sneezing  or  coughing  now  and  then  ruptures  the  capillaries 
of  this  membrane,  producing  extravasation  of  blood  and  ecchymosis, 
and  occurring  without  a  blow,  is  sometimes  a  cause  of  needless 
alarm.  Epistaxis  is  an  occasional  conse<iuence  of  the  same  defi- 
cient tone  of  the  extreme  vessels  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane. 
Ma3lena  and  h«a'maturia  appear  also  to  proceed,  in  certain  ca-ses, 
from  disease  or  debility  of  the  capillaries  supplying  the  respective 
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mucous  surfaces.  Usually,  however,  the  disease  under  considera- 
tion presents  itself  in  debilitated  old  persons  of  a  cachectic  habit 
of  body,  and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that,  in  some  instances  at 
least,  when  attended  by  heat  in  the  affected  parts,  and  by  pains 
and  weakness  in  the  limbs,  that  it  is  a  modification  or  minor 
d^ree  of  a  more  serious  and  deep-rooted  disease — scurvy,  which 
is  far  from  uncommon  in  the  decline  of  life. 

Treatment. — ^The  recumbent  posture,  rest  of  the  affected  limbs, 
a  mild  purgative,  the  use  of  the  spirit  lotion,  or,  where  cold  is 
disagreeable,  tepid  fomentations,  usually  succeed,  in  a  week  or  ten 
days,  in  removing  the  effusion ;  but  in  cases  accompanied  with 
heat  in  the  part  and  pains  in  the  limbs,  a  much  longer  period 
elapses  before  a  cure  is  effected.  Cases  of  this  description  require, 
in  addition  to  local  means,  constitutional  treatment,  measures 
calculated  to  sustain  the  general  health,  and  improve  the  deterio- 
rated condition  of  the  blood,  and  the  usual  antiscorbutic  remedies 
are  then  advisable.  Convalescence  will  be  promoted  by  tonics 
of  the  vegetable  or  mineral  kind,  according  to  the  state  of  the 
digestive  organs  and  the  general  system. 
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SCORBUTUS. 


When  scurvj'  appears  in  a  community,  the  aged  are  frequently 
among  the  first  to  exhibit  the  symptoms  of  this  dreadful  disease. 
The  visitation  of  scurvy  among  the  poor  and  ill^fed  in  1846-7, 
owing  to  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop,  and  the  consequent  high 
price  of  other  vegetables,  was  particularly  severe  on  persons  of 
advanced  life,  and  it  was  principally  the  aged  inmates  of  work- 
houses and  prisons  who  were  its  victims.  In  the  epidemic  de- 
scribed by  Dr  A.  Fauvel,*  as  it  appeared  in  the  Salp^tri^re  in  1847, 
the  malady  declared  itself  chiefly  in  females  far  advanced  in  age, 
the  youngest  being  sixty-nine  years  old,  while  three  were  upwards 
of  eighty.  The  average  age  of  seven  cases  observed  at  Chelsea 
Hospital  during  the  three  years  1847, 1848,  and  1850,  was  above 
seventy-four — the  youngest  being  seventy,  and  the  two  oldest  eighty 
and  eighty-one.  It  may  thus  be  assumed  that  old  age,  cceteris 
paribus,  predisposes  to  the  disease,  just  as  persons  of  weakly  con- 
stitutions and  broken-down  habits  are  in  general  the  first  to  suffer 
from  it  at  sea,  while  the  robust  and  hardy  enjoy  a  comparative 
immunity — a  law,  however,  to  which  there  appears  to  be  more 
exceptions  when  the  disease  affects  the  aged,  as  many  if  not  an 
equal  proportion  of  the  robust  are  seized  by  it. 

Imiutritious  or  improper  food,  especially  the  want  of  fresh  succu- 
lent vt^tables,  is  the  most  powerful  cause  of  scurvy.  In  every 
case  which  has  come  to  my  knowledge  among  the  aged  inmates  of 
Chelsea  Hospital,  the  disease  has  been  clearly  traced  to  the 
disuse  of  vegetables,  and  particularly  potatoes,  some  old  people 
acquiring  a  repugnance  to  this  valuable  tuber,  the  antiscorbutic 
properties  of  which,  though  long  known,  have  recently  received 

*  Arch.  G^u.  de  M4d.,  tome  xW.  p.  241. 
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the  strongest  confirmation.  So  it  appears  to  have  been  at  the 
SalpStri^re,  for,  though  the  prevalence  of  scorbutus  in  that  hospital 
in  1847  is  not  expressly  attributed  to  the  want  of  v^etables,  the 
food  of  the  patients  had  consisted  chiefly  of  meat,  with  bread,  meat 
soups,  and  wine.  Potatoes  or  v^etables  are  not  named  as  having 
entered  into  the  dietary. 

The  acids  and  juices  contained  in  vegetables  and  fruits  are 
essential  to  the  proper  food  of  man,  and  without  these  scuiyy  has 
appeared  in  persons  who  have  been  fed  on  plenty  of  fresh  butcher 
meat,  bread  and  butter,  tea  and  coffee,  wine  and  porter,*  and  who 
have  thus  fared  sumptuously  every  day.  Individuals  thus  fed 
may  for  a  time  enjoy  an  immunity  from  the  disease,  in  favourable 
circumstances;  but — and  it  cannot  be  too  strongly  impressed  on  the 
mind  of  the  practitioner — ^the  depressing  influence  of  long  confine- 
ment in  the  impure  air  of  an  hospital,  or  the  exhaustion  occasioned 
by  chronic  disease,  will,  even  with  all  the  apparent  advantages  of 
a  substantial  diet  of  animal  food  with  stimulants,  but  without  a 
due  proportion  of  v^etables,  deprave  the  blood  and  induce  scor- 
butus. One  of  the  worst  cases  of  the  disease  treated  in  Chelsea 
Hospital  appeared  in  a  man  seventy-eight  years  of  age,  who  was 
at  the  time  in  the  infirmary  with  chronic  bronchitis,  and  who  had 
been  under  treatment,  and  chiefly  livmg,  for  upwards  of  twelve 
months,  on  mutton  chops,  rich  animal  broth  with  pot-herbs,  tea 
with  bread  and  butter,  a  variety  of  puddings,  such  as  rice,  bread 
and  custard — a  diet,  in  short,  only  deficient  in  a  wholesome  supply 
of  vegetable  matter,  the  addition  of  which  speedily  arrested  the 
disease.  There  is  scarcely  an  hospital,  asylum,  or  workhouse  in 
which  an  experienced  observer  will  not  find  several  examples  of 
the  diseiise  in  a  mitigated  or  incipient  form,  occasionally  so  mild 
that  general  debility  and  pallor,  with  or  without  a  spongy  con- 
dition of  the  gums,  alone  characterise  it,  so  that  it  frequently 
advances  for  some  time  unsuspected.  The  accidental  omission  of 
a  suflicient  supply  of  vegetables  from  the  dietary,  or  their  rejection 
by  the  patient,  is  then  almost  invariably  the  cause  of  these 
symptoms. 

Si/inptonis. — The  mode  of  invasion  of  scorbutus  in  aged  subjects 
does  not  differ  from  what  is  usually  oKserved  at  other  periods  of 

•  Dr  Curran,  Duh.  J(mrnal.of  the  Med.  Sim;..  1»47. 
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life.  Tlie  scorbutic  diatliesis  is  slowly  aciiiured,  aud  the  approach 
<>r  the  diBcase  is  in  general  very  gradniiL  Api>earing,  iu  many 
itiataucea,  in  brokHii-down  habits  and  bed-ridden  ixii-sona,  it  often 
makes  considerable  progress  before  it  ie  discovered.  Wlien  it 
occurs  in  persons  previously  of  a  vigorous  constitution,  the  pro- 
gresB  of  the  symptoms  is  at  first  slow,  but  a  few  weeks  are 
sutHcient  to  prostrate  the  strongest ;  and  without  projKr  remedies 
it  now  rapidly  advances,  and  all  the  phenomena  accom^iaDying  it 
ai-e  almost  daily  aggravated.  General  debility,  obscure  pains  in 
the  limb.s,  resembling  those  of  chronic  rheumatism,  a  peculiar 
pale  yellowish  tmge  of  the  skin,  more  particularly  of  the  face,  with 
depression  of  spirits  aud  anxiety  of  the  coimtcnance,  are  among 
its  earliest  indications.  These  symptoms  are  speedily  succeeded 
and  accompanied  by  its  true  characteri-stics,  viz.,  painfull  patches, 
resembling  ecchymoscs,  generally  situated  on  the  extremities,  and 
more  commonly  on  the  legs  than  arms,  lividity  and  sponginess 
of  the  gums,  fcetor  of  the  breath,  stiffuess  with  pain,  contraction, 
and  tumefaction  of  the  hams,  cedema  of  the  feet  and  ankles. 
lietechio:,  &c. 

The  order  in  which  the  pathognomonic  symptoms  make  their 
appearance,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  they  advance,  vary  in 
individual  cases.  During  the  earlier  stages  of  the  disease,  the 
pidse,  though  feeble,  is  of  natural  frequency;  sometimes  it  is  slower. 
The  tongue  is  clean,  the  appetite  good,  the  bowels  are  generally 
confined  As  the  disease  advances,  the  skin  becomes  dry  and 
rougk  A  certain  amount  of  fever  occasionally,  but  not  invariably 
eU8uo«,  marked  by  thirst,  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  increase  of 
the  muscular  pains — frequently  acquiring  a  neuralgic  character, — 
diminished  secretion  of  urine,  impainnent  of  the  appetite,  restless- 
ness, and  a  notable  augmentation  of  the  lassitude  and  general  de- 
bility 80  conspicuous  from  the  accession  of  the  disease. 

In  this,  which  may  be  called  the  second  stage,  the  pain,  tension, 
and  swelling  of  the  hams,  with  contraction  of  the  knee-joints,  are 
much  increased.  Knotty,  painful  indurations  form  in  the  mus- 
cular tissues,  particularly  along  the  inner  aspect  of  the  thighs, 
accompanied  with  the  characteristic  bruised  ap])earance  of  the 
integuments,  and  some  retiema.  If  the  calves  of  tlje  legs  have  not 
l>een  affected  from  an  early  period,  they  are  now  oft^m  swollen, 
tfnse,  brawny,  indurated,  exiremely  painful  on  being  handled,  or 
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in  any  attempt  to  move  them,  and  of  increased  heat  The  hard 
unyielding  integuments,  bound  to  the  neighbouring  textures,  are 
either  not  at  all  discoloured  or  present  bruise-like  mark&  The 
confined  state  of  the  bowels  observed  in  the  b^inning  of  the 
disease  is  occasionally  succeeded  by  diarrhoea.  Faintoess  on 
ft^iiming  the  erect  posture,  and  even  fatal  syncope,  are  common. 
Epistazis,  hfiematuria,  and  mekena,  are  also  more  frequent  in  old 
and  debilitated  subjects  than  under  other  circumstances  of  age  and 
constitution. 

With  the  progress  of  the  disease  fresh  ecchymoses  appear.  The 
swelling,  lividity,  and  sponginess  of  the  gums  increase ;  they  bleed 
from  the  slightest  touch,  the  teeth  loosen,  the  patient  is  able  to 
partake  only  fluid  food,  and  the  breath  becomes  intolerably  offen- 
sive. This  characteristic  condition  of  the  gums,  almost  invariably 
observed  in  young  subjects,  is  not,  however,  so  constant  an  atten- 
dant in  the  old.  Bostan*  long  ago  remarked,  that  at  the  Sal- 
p£tridre,  the  callous,  toothless  gums  of  the  aged  continued  healthy, 
and  Fauvel  also  observed,  in  the  epidemic  that  attacked  the  aged 
inhabitants  of  the  same  institution  in  1847,  that  fungous  v^etations 
were  developed  exclusively  around  the  neck  of  each  tooth,  and 
were  therefore  only  numerous  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  teeth 
which  remained. 

In  a  toothless  in-pensioner,  seventy-six  years  of  age,  treated  in 
Chelsea  Hospital  in  February  1850,  and  who  had,  with  swelling 
of  the  hams  and  contraction  of  the  knee-joints,  sevei-e  muscular 
pains  in  the  lower  extremities  and  extensive  ecchymoses,  the  gums 
retained  a  perfectly  healthy  appearance  notwithstanding  the 
severity  of  the  symptoms,  and  were  throughout  if  anything  paler 
than  usual  Mr  Stiff  also  noticed  that  the  gimi-symptoms  did 
not  make  their  appearance  in  old  edentulous  people  attacked  at 
Nottingham  in  1846.-f 

Prognosis, — If  early  recognised  and  properly  treated,  the  mor- 
tality from  scurvy  even  in  far  advanced  life,  seems  to  be  much 
less  than  the  accompanying  depression  and  loathsome  character  of 
the  disease  might  indicate.  Only  two  of  30  cases  which  occurred 
among  the  aged  inmates  at  the  Salpetri^re,  in  the  epidemic  already 


♦  Coure  de  M6d.  Clin.,  tome  1,  p.  250. 
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referred  to,  died.*  Of  seveu  consecutive  cases  occuiring  iu  three 
years  in  Chelsea  Hospital,  and  presenting  in  persons  whose  average 
age  amounted  to  seventy -four  years,  all  recovered.  Two  or  three 
sporadic  cases  occurring  at  long  intervals,  in  a  period  of  several 
years,  terminated  fatally,  but  the  precise  diagnosis  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  made,  the  disease  having  been  treated  as  purpura. 
Not  one  case  has  been  lost  there  wheu  the  specific  remedies  have 
been  early  and  perseveringly  employed,  though  the  effects  of  the 
disease  were  long  felt  after  all  the  characteristic  symptoms 
vanished. 

Diagnosis. — The  diagnosis  of  scorbutus  is  then  of  the  first  im- 
portance. With  no  other  disease  than  purpura  can  it  be  coq- 
foimded.  In  old  persons,  the  distinction  is  usually  easily  made. 
Purpura  it  must  be  recollected,  is  almost  entirely  a  disease  of 
youth  and  middle  age.  It  is  generally  met  with  in  summer  aud 
autumn, — scurvy  in  the  end  of  winter,  or  early  part  of  spring.  The 
remote  causes  of  piupura  are  unknown.  Scurvy  is  almost  invari- 
ably connected  with  deficient  nourishment,  improper  diet,  or  the 
want  of  fresh  succulent  vegetables.  In  piupura,  the  petechiBB 
affect  all  parts  of  the  body,  and  the  disease  breaks  out  suddenly 
Scurvy  is  gradual  in  its  inroads  on  the  system,  and  the  ecchjinoses 
or  purpurous  spots  are  almost  exclusively,  at  first  especially,  con- 
fined to  the  lower  extremities.  These  patches  are  also  painful  and 
tender  on  pressure,  The  eruption  of  purpura  is  unattended  with 
pain.  The  nodular  enlai^gements,  swelling  of  the  hams,  stiffness 
and  contraction  of  the  joints,  and  sponginess  of  the  gums,  peculiar 
to  sciu-vy,  clear  the  diagnosia  Whenever  bruise-like  blotches  with 
tenderness,  accompanied  or  otherwise  with  increased  heat  of  the 
parts,  make  their  appearance  iu  persona  long  confined  to  the  wards 
of  au  hospital  on  fannaceous  diet,  the  remaining  symptoms  of 
scui-vy  are  almost  sure  to  be  developed,  without  immediate  recouise 
is  had  to  the  proper  remedies.  When  the  disease  is  epidemic,  the 
chance  of  mistaking  it  for  purpura  is  very  slight.  The  sporadic 
cases  occurring  in  asylums  and  hospitals,  under  the  above  circum- 
stonijfs,  are  alone  likely  to  be  confounded  with  that  disease. 

Treatment. — The  treatment  of  scurvy  in  old  persona  is  sufficiently 
simple,  and  differs  in  nowise  from  that  pursued  when  the  disease 
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attacks  younger  subjects.  The  specific  remedies — ^for  they  are  fully 
entitled  to  this  distinction — are  lemon  juice  and  succulent  vege- 
tables, such  as  greens,  broccoli,  cabbage,  lettuce,  and  though  last 
not  least,  potatoes.  A  plentiful  supply  of  these  seldom  fails  in 
arresting,  and  ultimately  curing  the  disease,  when  combined  with 
the  advantages  derivable  from  pure  air  and  a  moderate  allowance 
of  old  wine  or  fermented  liquors.  Along  with  plain  dressed  mutton 
or  roast  beef,  or,  where  these  cannot  be  masticated,  strong  gravy 
soup,  tlie  patient  should  be  encouraged  to  partake  liberally  of  one 
or  other  of  these  vegetables,  and  from  four  to  six  drachms  of  lemon 
juice,  diluted  with  water,  or  when  that  cannot  be  procured,  five- 
grain  doses  of  ciystallised  citric  acid,  in  solution,  may  be  given 
three  or  four  times  a  day.  Oranges,  limes,  and  other  acescent  juicy 
fruits,  are  also  of  the  greatest  benefit  Where  diarrhoea  exists,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  give  small  doses  of  the  compound  ipecacuanha 
powder,  or  to  administer  an  astringent  tonic  infusion,  such  as  the 
infusion  of  cascarilla,  cusparia,  the  infusion  or  decoction  of  bark, 
together  with  the  compound  powder  of  kino,  and  to  abridge  the 
supply  of  vegetables,  until  the  irritable  state  of  the  bowels  is 
chocked  or  moderated. 

The  nitrate  of  potash  has  long  enjoyed  the  reputation  of  being 
a  valuable  antiscorbutic.  If  as  Dr  Garrod*  supposes,  a  deficiency 
of  potash  in  the  blood  is  the  essential  cause  of  the  disease,  the 
explanation  of  the  benefit  derived  from  that  remedy  and  other 
compoimds  or  combinations  of  the  alkali,  as  well  as  from  green 
vegetables,  which  contain  potash  in  abimdance,  is  plain;  but 
whatever  may  be  the  mode  of  action,  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the 
beneficial  results  of  the  exhibition  of  the  preparation  of  potash 
in  the  disease.  A  very  agreeable  and  appropriate  way  of  giving 
the  nitrate  of  potash  is  in  solution  along  with  crystallised  citric 
acid,  and  the  following  mixture  has  always  been  foimd  of  great 
service  in  the  cases  occurring  among  the  pensioners  in  Chelsea 
Hospital : — 1^,  Potassae  nitratis,  9j. ;  Aquie  pura?,  JvL;  Acidi  citrici, 
3ss. ;  Syrupi  aurantii,  3^"i.  Of  this  mixture  one  oimce  may  be 
taken  three  or  four  times  a  day."  In  the  instance  of  a  person. who 
refused  all  vegetable  food,  the  value  of  the  prescription  was  well 
tested  and  manifested,  by  the  disease  being  arrested  in  a  few  days 
from  the  time  the  patient  first  commenced  it. 

*  Loud.  Med.  Gaz.,  1848. 
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I  purposely  abstain  from  a  full  consideration  of  the  various 
symptoms  and  states  of  the  disease  that  may  demand  the  attention 
of  the  practitioner.  Where  the  bowels  are  confined,  the  gentlest 
laxatives  should  be  exhibited,  and  means  resorted  to,  to  prevent 
over-action.  Small  doses  of  castor  oil,  or  a  very  appropriate 
electuary,  the  confection  of  senna  with  the  supertartrate  of  potash, 
are  safe  and  efficacious.  The  ordinary  astringent  washes,  for 
example,  a  solution  of  tannic  acid  or  alum  in  the  infusion  of  roses, 
will  restrain  the  fungous  vegetations  in  the  mouth,  or  the  gums 
may,  from  time  to  time,  be  brushed  over  with  a  solution  of  the 
nitrate  of  silver,  ten  grains  to  the  ounca  Internal  haemorrhages, 
when  they  occur,  must  be  encountered  with  small  doses  of  turpen- 
tine, if  the  stomach  will  bear  the  remedy ;  the  acetate  of  lead,  or 
the  sulphate  of  copper,  with  opium,  or,  better  still,  gallic  acid,  may 
be  prescribed  in  five-grain  doses,  in  pill  or  solution,  and  repeated 
three  or  four  times  daily.  Great  relief  is  procured  from  the  ac- 
companying pains  by  the  careful  administration  of  opium,  and 
where  the  nights  are  disturbed,  an  anodyne  should  not  be  omitted. 
Opium  is,  however,  not  to  be  indiscriminately  employed,  as  the 
disease  is  sometimes  attended  with  stupor.  Cerebral  haemorrhage 
is  not  an  unfrequent  termination.  In  a  case  of  this  disease  ending 
in  coma,  which  occurred  several  years  ago  in  Chelsea  Hospital, 
an  encysted  coagulum  larger  than  a  pea  was  found  in  the  choroid 
plexus  of  the  right  ventricla  Similar  instances  have,  I  believe, 
been  recorded.  In  all  cases,  the  recumbent  posture  must  be 
enjoined,  so  long  as  there  exists  a  tendency  to  syncope,  and  the 
bed-pan  should  invariably  be  used  with  aged  subjects,  especially 
when  under  the  influence  of  laxatives.  ^Vhile  these  medicines 
are  acting,  it  will  generally  be  advisable  to  administer,  from  time 
to  time,  weak  brandy  and  water,  or  wine  negus.  In  default  of 
these  precautions,  I  have  seen  more  than  one  patient  nearly  lost. 
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AfiSCKHSES,  Amal,  534 ;  treatment  of,  536. 

Acm,  Hydrocyanic,  caution  respecting  the 
uae  of,  56. 

iETHER,  Chloric,  observations  on,  55. 

Age,  Old,  different  stages  of,  1 ;  signs  of 
its  commencement,  1.    See  also  Ofe. 

Diseases  of  different  periods  of,  S3 ; 

general  characteristics  of,  33,  34. 

Albumixuria.    See  Urine,  albuminous. 

Angina  Pectoris,  422 ;  symptoms  of,  423 : 
causes  of,  424 ;  anatomical  appearances 
of,  426 ;  diagnosis  of,  428 ;  prognosis  of, 
428 ;  treatment  of,  429. 

Anorexla.,  465. 

ANTIM0NIAIJ3,  depressing  effects  of,  48. 

ANURLi,  585. 

Apoplexy,  Cardiac,  161. 

Cerebral,  pathognomonic  symptoms, 

122  ;  premonitory  symptoms,  122;  mode 
of  invasion,  124 ;  symptoms  of  the 
attack,  125;  causes,  129;  influence  of 
'  sex  and  temperature  on,  131 ;  patholo- 
gical and  proxifiiate  causes,  131;  ana- 
tomical appearances,  138;  diagnosis 
general),  141 ;  special,  144 ;  pro^osis, 
47 ;  treatment,  149 ;  blood-letting  in, 
arguments  for  and  against,  150-2 ;  pur- 
gatives in,  154 ;  cases  illustrative  of  tneir 
utility,  155 ;  cold  applications,  157 ;  posi- 
tion, 157  ;  emetics,  157  ;  counter  irrita- 
tion, 158 ;  general  outline  of  the  treat- 
ment, 158 ;  preventive  treatment,  162. 

—  Congestive,  128. 

—  Convulsive  or  epileptic,  127. 

—  Gouty,  161 . 
Hsemorrhagic,  129. 

Meningeal,  164 ;  anatomical  charac- 
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ters,  164 ;  frequency,  165 ;  premonitory 
symptoms,  165 ;  symptoms  in  ventricu- 
lar, sub-arachnoid,  and  intra-arachnoid 
haemorrhage,  166 ;  secondary  inflamma- 
tion, 169 ;  duration  of,  169 ;  treatment, 
171. 

Renal,  161. 

Serous,  146. 


Arsenic,  observations  on,  56. 

Ascites  Venosus,  552 ;  treatment,  554. 

Asthma,  850 ;  frequency  of,  850 ;  generally 
dependent  on  omnic  disease,  350; 
especially  on  empnytema,  850;  capri- 
cious nature  of,  851 ;  causes,  852 ; 
history  and  symptoms,  853;  physical 
signs,  355;  diagnosis,  356;  prognosis. 
357 ;  treatment,  358. 


Balsamic  Remedies,  utility  of,  57. 

Baths,  Warm,  utility  of,  61. 

Bladder,  Chronic  inflammation  of,  622: 
causes,  622 ;  symptoms,  622 ;  treatment, 
623. 

Paralysis  of,  629 ;  treatment,  681. 

Spasm  of,  633  ;    symptoms,   638  ; 

treatment,  634. 

Blood,  Atrophic  condition  of,  8. 

or  constitutional  diseases,  657. 

Blood-Letting,  general  observations  on, 
41 ;  reasons  for  and  against,  42-45.  See 
also  Pneumonia  and  Apoplexy. 

Bowels,  Mechanical  Obstruction  of.  See 
Colic  and  Ileus. 

Brain,  (Edema  of,  97 ;  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of,  98. 

■  Softening  of,  172 ;  frequency  of,  172 ; 

literary  history  of,  178 ;  essential  nature 
and  different  forms  of,  175 ;  site,  extent, 
and  degree  of,  179 ;  remote  causes  of, 
180 ;  symptoms  of  acute  softening,  181 ; 
duration  of,  186;  chronic  softening, 
symptoms,  186 ;  latent  softening  of,  Iw ; 
diagnosis  of  softening,  189 ;  prognosis, 
193 ;  treatment  of  acute  softening,  194 ; 
treatment  of  chronic  softening,  197. 

Breathlessness,  an  early  sign  of  decay,  5 ; 
frequency  and  causes  of,  850. 

BRiGHm,  Morbus.  Su  Urine,  albumin* 
ous. 

Bronchitis  Acuta,  228;  causes.  228; 
symptoms  and  physical  signs,  228 ;  com- 
plications, 238 ;  appearances  after  death, 
235 ;  treatment,  ^ ;  blood-letting,  236 ; 
purgatives,  238 ;  mercury,  239 ;  emetics, 
239;  cataplasms  and  tepid  fomenta- 
tions, 241;  blisters  ana  stimulating 
liniments,  241 ;  diaphoretics,  242 ;  ex- 
pectorants, 243 ;  inhalation,  243 ;  stiniu 
lants,  243 ;  general  outline  of  the  treat- 
ment, 244. 

Chronica,  248 ;  history,  248 ;  cha- 
racter of  the  expectoration,  249;  com- 
plications and  sequelip,  25l;^r$t,  con- 
stitutional, 251 ;  secondly f  focal  with 
emphvsema,  &c.,  252;  thirdly,  and 
fourthly,  with  cardiac  and  renal  affec- 
tions, 253;  A/thly,  with  hepatic  and 
gastric  irritation,  254;  anatomical  cha- 
racters, 256 ;  physical  signs,  257 :  treat- 
ment, 259. 

BronchorrH(BA,  268 ;  historv  of,  2A8 ;  treat- 
ment, 270. 
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Cardialqia.  468. 

Catarrh,  Coronic.  JSee  Brunch  itut  ehrouica 

-^ Pitmtous.     «Se«  Bronchoirhoea. 

Catarrbub  Skmlis.  See  Bronchitis  chro- 
nica. 

— — ^—  Vesicle.  See  Bladder,  chronic  in- 
flammation of. 

Changes,  Anatomical,  11. 

Chloroform,  observations  on,  55. 

Circulation,  diseases  of  the  organs  of,  S66. 

Cleanliness,  observations  on,  61. 

Climate,  observations  on,  60. 

Clothing,  observations  on,  60. 

CoLCHicuM,  observations  on,  52. 

Couc,  512 ;  treatment  of,  513. 

Hepatic.    See  Gall-stones. 

Comfknsationb,  or  exemptions  tram  dis- 
ease, 82. 

CoNBCMPTiON.    See  Phthisis  pulmonalis. 

CoNBTiPATiON,  502 ;  causes  of,  508 ;  treat- 
ment of,  506. 

Constitution,  breaking  up  of.  See  Decay, 
Climacteric. 

Cough,  Winter.    See  Bronchitis  chronica. 

Death,  table  of  causes  of,  80. 

Decay,  Climacteric,  64 ;  s^ptoms  of,  67 ; 
causes  of,  70, 71 ;  duration  of,  72 ;  prog- 
nosis of,  72 ;  exact  nature  of,  78 ;  treat- 
ment of,  74. 

Natural,  symptoms  and  signs  of,  4. 

DBQBincRATioN,  fatty,  calcareous,  and  pig- 
mental, 18, 14. 

Dementia,  Senile,  21. 

Diabetes  Insipidus,  590;  symptoms,  590; 
pathology,  prognosis,  treatment,  592. 

Mellitus  Senilis,  594 ;  frequently 

intermittent  and  iieriodic,  594 ;  pathology 
and  prognosis,  596 ;  treatment,  597. 

Diagnosis,  difl!iculties  of,  in  the  aged,  85. 

Diarrhoea,  494 ;  extreme  danger  of,  494. 

Serous,  495;  Mucous  or  Catar- 
rhal, 496 ;  diagnosis  and  treatment,  497. 

Diet  op  the  Aged,  observations  on,  59, 
458. 

Digitalis,  observations  on,  61. 

Diuresis.    Set  Diabetes  insipidus. 

Diuretics,  general  observations  on,  50. 

Dyspepsia,  Acute  Atonic,  451 ;  symptoms 
and  nature  of,  451 ;  se(]uelfe  of,  452 ; 
prognosis  an<l  treatment  of,  454. 

Colonic,  491 ;  treatment  of,  492. 

Follicular.     See  Gastritis. 

Functional,  or  (.Tronic  Atonic,  456 ; 

diagnosis  between  functional  and  organic 
dyspepsia,  456 ;  causes  of,  457 ;  treat- 
ment, dietetic  and  medicinal,  458. 
varieties  of,  465. 


Dysphagia,  440. 

•  Organic,  441 ;  treatment  of,  441. 

Paralytic,  445 ;  diagnosis  and  treat- 
ment of,  445. 

Spasmodic,  442 ;  diaguosi:^  of,  443  ; 


treatment  of,  444. 

Eczema,  Acute  and  Chronic,  646;   treat- 
ment, 647. 
Kmetics,  general  observations  on,  48. 


Encephalomalacia.  &«Bniin,8oftening  of. 

Endocarditis,  890 ;  causes  and  symptoms, 
390 :  treatment,  892. 

Enuresis,  627 ;  treatment,  627. 

Epilepsy,  108 ;  frequency  of,  109 ;  causes, 
110;  convulsive  and  non-convulsive 
forms,  110 ;  sjmiptoms.  111 ;  cases  illos- 
trative  of.  111,  112;  prognosis,  118; 
state  of  the  cerebral  circulation  during 
the  paroxysm,  114 ;  anatomical  charac- 
ters, 115 ;  dianiosis,  117 ;  treatment,  118. 

Erysipelas,  649;  symptoms,  650;  cauaes 
and  prognosis,  651 ;  treatment,  652. 

ErytheIma,  649 ;  treatment,  649. 

Exercise,  essential  to  the  presenration  of 
health,  60. 

Fissures,  Anal,  584. 

Flatulence.  467. 

Flux,  Bronoiial.    See  BrondioRiuBa. 

Gall-Bladder,  diseases  of,  555. 

Atrophy  and  rupture  of,  555. 

Inflammation  of,  556. 

Gall-Stone8,556;  causes,  557;  diagnoais, 
555. 

Gangrjena  SsNiLn,  687;  difliBrent  appeUa- 
tions  and  prevalence  of,  688;  causes, 
689;  symptoms,  698;  prognosis,  697; 
treatment,  698. 

Gabtrique,  L'embabrab.  See  Dyspepsia, 
acute  atonic 

Gabtritib,  Catarrhal,  446;  anatomical 
characters  of.  447. 

Gouty,  478. 

Gastrodynia,  471. 

Gouty,  473. 

Gout,  Acute,  665 ;  chiefly  a  disease  of 
middle  life,  665 ;  symptoms,  666 ;  causes 
and  nature  of,  667 ;  chronic,  668 ;  atonic, 
irregular,  or  suppressed,  671 ;  treatment 
of  the  different  forms  of,  674. 

—  Rheumatic,  681 ;  seats  of,  688 ;  treat- 
ment, 684. 

Gravel,  601 ;  litliic,  phosphatic,  and  oxalic, 
602 ;  treatment,  605. 

Gullet.    See  Mouth. 

HiEMATURiA,  608 ;  pathological  causes,  608. 

Sources  of,  609 ;  treatment,  610. 

HiKMORRHOiDs,  527 ;  treatment.  529. 

Heat,  Animal,  diminution  of,  9. 

Hemiplegia.    See  Paralysis. 

Heart  and  Arteries,  Anatomical  char- 
acters of,  366. 

Heart,  Softening  and  fatty  diseases  of, 
415  ;  fatty  degeneration  of,  415  ;  obesity 
of,  416 ;  causes  of,  417  ;  svmptoms  and 
signs  of,  418 ;  prognosis,  419 ;  diagnosis, 
419 ;  treatment,  420. 

Organic  disease  of,  893 ;  prevalence 


of,  893 ;  origin  and  causes  of,  898. 
Percussion    and    auscultation 


871. 


of, 


Pulsations  of,  373 ;  irregularities  in, 

376';  a  better  ^ide  than  the  arterial,  878 

State  of,  m  the  old,  12. 

Valvular  disease  of,  897;  symptoms 
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aiid  signs  of,  400 ;  prognosis,  404 ;  treat- 
ment, 407. 

Heart,  white  spots  on,  370. 

Hydrocephalus  Senilis,  acute  and 
chronic,  95  ;  treatment  of,  98. 

Htoiene,  observations  on,  57. 

Icterus  Senilis,  563 ;  cause  and  pathology 
of,  563 ;  symptoms,  564  ;  differential  or 
speciid  diagnosis,  565 ;  treatment,  567. 

Ileus,  514;  symptoms,  514;  prognosis, 
515 ;  causes,'  515 ;  differential  diagnosis, 
516 ;  treatment,  519. 

Intestines,  functional  and  oi^anic  diseases 
of,  490. 

Ischuria  Renalis,  586;  symptoms.  587; 
»  pathology  and  treatment,  5o8. 

Jaundice.    See  Icterus  Senilis. 

Kidneys,  Abscess  of,  572. 

Diseases  of,  568. 

Congestion  of,  569. 

Acute  inflammation  of,  570. 

Chronic  inflammation  of,  571. 

Gouty.    See  Gouty  inflammation  of, 

Gouty  inflammation  of,  571. 

Granular  degeneration  of.  See  Urine, 

albuminous. 

treatment    of    the    inflammatory 


diseases  of,  573. 

LiENTERY,  Senile.    See  Diarrhoea. 
Life,   Advanced,  diseases  incidental  to, 
28. 

Principles  of  medical  treatment  in. 


40. 


Author's  divisions  of,  7. 
Chinese  divisions  of,  7. 
Duration  of,  25. 
Greek  and  Arabian  epochs  of,  6. 


Liter,    Cirrhosis    of,    548 ;    anatomical 
characters,  548 ;  symptoms,  549 ;  diag- 

.    nosis,  550 ;  treatment,  550. 

Diseases  of,  544  ;   congestion   of, 

545 ;  signs  and  symptoms  of,  545 ;  ana- 
tomical appearances,  546;  treatment, 
546. 

Gin.    See  Cirrhosis  of. 

Granular   disease   of.     See  Liver, 


Cirrhosis  of. 

Hobnail.    See  Cirrhosis  of. 

Scirrhous.    See  Cirrhosis  of. 


Lumbago.    See  Chronic  Rheumatism. 
LuNOfl,  Anatomical  modification  of.     See 
Respiratory  Oigans. 

Memory,  decay  of,  22. 

Preservation  of.  24. 

MBNiNoms,  Acute,  84 ;  symptoms,  85 ; 
diagnosis,  87:  causes,  88;  anatomical 
appearances,  89 ;  treatment,  90. 

Chronic,  92;  symptoms,  92;  ana- 
tomical appearances,  93 ;  treatment,  93 

Mercury,  cautions  respecting  the  use  of, 
47. 

Mind,  Occupation  of,  58. 

Modifications,  Physiological,  8. 


Moral  and  intellectual  faculties,  state  of, 

15. 
Mortauty,  ratio  of,  37. 

Influence  of  seasons  on,  38. 

Mouth,  diseases  of,  435. 

Narcotics,  cautions  respecting  the  use  of, 

49. 
Necrsncephalub.     See  Brain,  softening 

of. 
Nervous  System,  anatomical  characters 

of,  78. 
Diseases  of,  78 ;  general  observations 

on,  81. 

Functional  modifications  in,  83. 

Structural  changes  in,  79. 


Nutrition,  function,  decline  of,  10 . 

(Esophagus,  Stricture  and  Scirrhous  de 
generation  of,  441 ;  treatment  of,  441. 

Opium,  effects  of,  on  the  urinary  and  biliary 
secretions,  50. 

Organs,  Atrophy  of,  72. 

Biliary,  aiseases  of,  544. 

Circulatory,  diseases  of,  866. 

Digestive,  diseases  of,  433 ;  general 

anatomioBd  characters  of,  433. 

Urinary  diseases  of,  568. 


Paralysis,  199;  general  observations  on, 
199;  treatment,  general  principles  of, 
206. 

Agitans,  218 ;  history  of,  214  ;  pro- 
gress of,  215;  complications  of,  216; 
seat  and  causes  of,  217  ;  treatment,  218. 

Paraplegia,  treatment  of,  207j8pecial 
symptoms  and  treatment  of,  209,  210, 
211. 

Pharynx,  Acute  inflammation  of,  489. 

Chronic  inflammation  of,  440. 

Diseases  of,  439. 

Pericarditib,  379 ;  causes  of.  880 ;  general 
symptoms,  383;  physical  signs,  885; 
prognosis,  387 ;  treatment,  3w. 

Phthisis,  332 ;  frequency  of,  in  the  aged, 
332;  anatomical  appearance  of,  ^33; 
causes  and  pathology  of,  335;  general 
history  of,  337  ;  rational  symptoms  of, 
340;  cough,  340;  expectoration,  340; 
hflBmopt3rsis,  341 ;  dvspnoea,  841 ;  pain, 
842 ;  hectic  fever,  342 ;  pulse,  343 ;  ema- 
ciation, 343 ;  diarrhoea,  348 ;  compli- 
cations, 844 ;  diagnosis  and  physical 
signs  of,  344;  duration  of,  348;  treat- 
ment of,  348. 

Acute,  837. 

Chronic,  339. 

Latent,  888. 

Pituitous.    See  Bronchorrhoca. 


Piles.    See  Htemorrhoids. 
Pityriasis,  637;  treatment,  687. 
Pleurisy,  Acute,  324 ;  8>mptoins  of,  324 ; 

physical  siffns  of,  326. 
^—  Chrome,  826 ;  cases  illustrative  of, 
827. 


Latent,  329. 

Progno«is  of,  329 ;  treatment  of,  329. 

Psteumonia,  273 ;  frequency  of,  274 ;  precise 
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seat  of,  274 ;  anatomical  characters  of, 
276;  firat  stage  of,  276;  second  sUffe, 
277  ;  thiitl  stJ^e,  279 ;  abscess  In,  279 ; 
gangrene  in,  280 :  side  affected,  281 ; 
causes,  282;  mode  of  invasion,  288; 
rational  or  functional  symptoms — pain, 
2S7 ;  dyspnosa,  287 ;  cough,  289 ;  expec- 
toration, 289 ;  decubitus,  290 ;  physical 
signs,  290 ;  ppcussion  in  first  stage,  290 ; 
auscultation  in,  290 ;  percussion  in  second 
stage,  294;  auscultation  in,  294;  phy- 
steal  signs  in  third  stage,  295 ;  in 
abscess,  295 ;  general  symptoms,  297 ; 

Srogress  and  duration,  W9 ;  proffnosis, 
01 ;  diagnosis,  802 ;  forms  and  com- 
plications, 806  ;  treatment,  808 ;  first 
of  sthenic  pneumonia,  809;  bleeding, 
809 ;  emetics,  812 ;  tartar  emetic,  812 ; 
white  oxide  of  antimony,  818;  pur- 
gatives, 814 ;  mercury,  calomel,  and 
opitfm,  814 ;  regimen,  815 ;  counter- 
irritation,  816 ;  outline  of  the  treatment, 
816. 

PmEUMoxiA,  Broncho,  806. 

Chronic,  821 ;  symptoms  and  physi- 
cal signs,  S22 ;  treatment,  822. 

PoTAsamM,  Iodide  of,  observations  on,  55. 

Pboonosib,  general  observations  on,  89. 

Prolapsus  An i,  582 ;  treatment,  583. 

PaoeTATB  Gland,  chronic  enlargement  of, 
612;  symptoms,  618;  diagnosis,  616; 
causes,  616 ;  treatment,  617. 

Prubioo  Bknius,  689 ;  causes,  641 ;  diag- 
nosis, 641 ;  treatment,  641. 

Pttalism,  486. 

Pulsation,  Venous,  872. 

PULBE,  frequency  of,  9,  873. 

Arterial,  377  :  deceptive  characters 

of,  377  ;  modifications  in,  377. 

PuROATTVFs,  general  observations  on,  39. 

Purpura  Senius,  704 ;  treatment  of,  706. 

Pyelitis,  571. 

Pyrosis,  469. 

Quinine,  utility  of,  64. 

Ramollissement,  Cerebral.     Nrc  Brain, 

softening  of. 
Rectum,  diseases  of,  623. 
— —  Acute  inflammation  of,  623 ;  causejt, 

523 ;  symptoms,  523 ;   diagnosis,  624  ; 

treatment,  524. 

Chronic      inflammation,       chronic 


catarrh  or  blennorrhoea  of,  625 ;  treat- 
ment, 626. 

Spasmodic  Stricture  of,  637. 

Siiiiple,  638 ;  causes  of,  538  :  symp- 


toms. 638 ;  treatment,  639. 

Malicmant  symptoms  of,  540 ;  treat - 


Respiratory  Organs,  diaesMs  of,  819; 
anatomical  characters  of,  219;  physio- 
logical modifications,  228. 

Revulsives,  utility  of,  50. 

Rheumatism,  Acute,  extreme  rarity  of,  667 
Chronic,  fluency  of,  667 ; 


of,  657 ;  seats  of,  658 ;  treatment  of,  659. 

Sciatica.    See  Chronic  Rheumatimi. 

Scorbutus,  707;  causes,  707;  symptoms, 
708;  prognosis,  710;  diagnosis,  711; 
treatment,  711. 

Secretions,  state  of,  9. 

Sickness,  duration  of,  87. 

Influence  of  seasons  on,  38. 

Skin,  Anatomical  changes  in,  61. 

^-^  Diseases  of,  686. 

^—  Necessity  for  promoting  the  func- 
tions of,  61. 

Squills,  observations  on,  53. 

Stomach,  Cancer  of,  476 ;  males  its  chief 
victims,  477 ;  symptoms,  478 ;  diagnosis, 
481. 

Cardiac  orifice,  cancer  of,  481. 

Pyloric  orifice,  cancer  of,  482. ' 

Treatment  of  cancer  of  the,  483. 

-^—  Hypertrophy  of,  486 ;  anatomical 
characters,  4o6 ;  symptoms,  4S7 ;  treat- 
ment, 488. 

Strychnia,  cautions  respecting  the  use  of, 
56. 

Tongue,    Aphthous    ulceration   of,    435; 

fissures  and  chronic  ulceration  of,  437. 
Tonics,  observations  on,  63. 
Tissues,  Hard  and  Soft,  wasting  of,  12. 

Veratria,  cautions  respecting  the  use  of,  66. 
Vertigo,  causes  of,  100 ;  duration  of,  103 ; 

prognosis  of,  103;  treatment  of,  104; 

cases  of,  106. 

Urine,  Albuminous,  676;  exclusive  of 
organic  disease,  576;  from  granular 
degeneration  of  the  kidneys,  577 ; 
symptoms  of,  578;  treatment  of,  581. 

Deposits,  amorphous,  600 ;  crystal- 
line, 601 ;  special  diagnosis  of,  602 ; 
treatment  of,  606. 

Incontinence  of.     See  Enuresis. 

Paralytic  retention  of.    See  Bladder, 


paralysis  of. 

Physical  characters  of,  in  the  aged. 


584. 


Prostatic  retention  of.    See  Prostate 


Gland,  enlaivement  of. 

Spasmodic      retention     of. 


See 


ment,  54^. 
Respiratory  Function,  decline  of,  8,  223. 


Bladder,  spasm  of. 

Sugar  in,  596. 

Suppression  of.     See  Ischuria  Re- 


nalis. 


TIIR  END. 


rBixTKD  er  kbiix  ai;d  co^'any,  kuixbubgo. 


ERRATA. 


Page  31,  line  22, /or  was  read  were. 

38,  top  line  of  Uble,  /or  100  read  100,000. 

G2,  top  line,  /or  sadoriferous  read  sadoriparous. 

84,  line  7  from  bottom,  /or  S&Ip£tri6re  read  Salp^triere. 

108,  line  5  from  bottom,  /or  S&lpetriere  reml  Haly^tni'n. 

176,  top  line,  /or  land  retui  laud. 
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^^  Bonian  Prize  Essay  by  W.  P.  Swaik,  F.B.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  £ 

J  Albert  Hospital,  Deronport.    8vo,  with  36  Engravings,  9s. 

OH  EXCISION  OF  THE  XNEEJOINT 
I  j  With  Coloured  Plates,  by  P.  C.  Pkicb.  F.RC.S.    With  Memoir  o 

Author  and  Notes  by  Hxnbt  Smith,  F.B.C.S.    Boyal  8vo^  14b. 

OH  DEFOBMITIBS  OF  THE  HUKAV  BODT: 

a  System  of  Orthopssdic  Surgery,  by  Bbehabd  E.  Bboohx: 
F.B.C.S.,  Orthop»dic  Surgeon  to  St.  Gorge's  HospitaL    8vo, 
Engravings,  10s.  6d. 

BY  THB  ana  AUTHOB, 

CUBVATVEES  OF  THE  SPINE: 

Their  Causes,  Symptoms,  Pathology,  and  Treatment.  Second  Ed 
Revised  and  Enlarged,  with  Engravings.    Royal  8vo,  78.  6d. 

OPERATIVE  STJROERT  OF  THE  FOOT  AND  ANBXE 

(The)  by  Henby  Hancock,  President  of  the  Royal  College  of 
geons  of  England.    8vo,  15s. 

THB  TREATMENT  OF  SURGICAL  INFLAMMATIONS 

by  a  New  Method,  which  greatly  shortens  their  Duration,  by  Fubni 
JOBDAN,  F.R.C.S.,  Professor  of  Surgery  in  Queen's  CoUege,  Bin 
ham.    8vo,  with  Plates,  7s.  6d. 

BY  THl  SAXl  AUTHOB, 

STJROICAL  INQUIRIES 

With  numerous  Lithographic  Plates.    8vo,  5s. 

ON  HERNIAL  AND  OTHER  TUMOURS 

of  the  Groin  and  its  Neighbourhood,  with  some  Practical  Remarl 
the  Radical  Cure  of  Ruptures  by  C.  Holthouse,  F.R.C.S.,  Surge 


!i'  I  the  Westminster  Hospital.    8vo,  6s.  6d. 
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VOTES  AHD  KECOLLEOnONS 

of  an  Ambolanoe  Surgeon,  being  an  Account  of  Work  done  nnder  the 
Bed  Cross  during  the  Campaign  of  1870,  by  WHiLIAM  MacCobmac, 
F.RO.S.,  M.R.IA,,  Surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital  8vo,  with 
8  Plates,  78. 6d.  Ci»7i] 

OH  THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BECTUM 

by  T.  B.  CuBLiNO,  F.B.S.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  London  Hos- 
pital   Third  Edition,  much  Enlarged.    8yo,  7s.  6d.  {}^} 

THE  SUBOEBT  OF  THE  BECTUM: 

Lettsomian  Lectures  by  Henbt  Smith,  F.R.C.S.»  Surgeon  to  Ejng's 
College  Hospital.    Third  Edition,  fcap  8yo,  3s.  6d.  [1871] 

FISTULA,  HiEMOBBHOLDS,  PADTFUL  ULCEB, 

Stricture,  Prolapsus,  and  other  Diseases  of  the  Bectum :  their  Diagnosis 
and  Treatment.  By  Wm.  Allinoham,  F.B.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St  Mark's 
Hospital  for  Fistula,  &c.,  late  Surgeon  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital 
Second  Edition,  enlarged,  Sro,  7s.  (l«7i) 

8TBICTUBE  OF  THE  UBSTHBA 

and  Urinary  FistulsB;  their  Pathology  and  Treatment:  Jackaoniaa 
Prize  Essay  by  Sir  Hxnby  Thompson,  F.B.C.S.,  Surgeon-FSxtamordi- 
nary  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians.  Third  Edition*  Svo,  with  Plates, 
lOs.  [lawj 

BT  THS  SAXB  AVTHOB, 

PBACTICAL  LTTHOTOMT  AHD  LITHOTBITT; 

or.  An  Inquiry  into  the  best  Modes  of  removing  Stone  from  the 
Bladder.    Second  Edition,  8to,  with  numerous  EngraTinffs.  10s.    Ci^Ti  j 


ILBO, 

DISEASES  OF  THE  UBIHABT  OBGAHS 

(Clinical  Lectures  on).  Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  Engravings, 
6s.  CUTS] 

THE  DISEASES  OF  THE  PBOSTATE: 

their  Pathology  and  Treatment.  Fourth  Edition,  8yo,  with  numerous 
Plates,  10s.  a97S] 

8TBICTUBE  OF  THE  UBETHBA 

(On  the  Immediate  Treatment  of),  by  Bjlbkabd  Holt,  F.RC.S., 
Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Westminster  Hospital.  Third  Edition, 
8vo,  6s.  C18«] 

OBOAHIC  STBICTUBE  OF  THE  UBETHBA 

(An  Analysis  of  140  Cases  of),  by  Johv  D.  Hill,  F.B.C.S.,  Burgeon 
to  the  Boyal  Free  Hospital    8to,88.  CiSTij 
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OB  HDIET  DI8BASBB,  USIH AST  DSPOBUS 

mnd  Calcaloiu  Duorden  by  Liokkl  S.  Bkals,  MJB.  F.B^,  F.B.C.P., 
FhTticiaa  to  King's  College  HoepitaL  Third  Sdition,  mneh  En- 
Urged,  8to,  with  70  PUtes,  25s.  ^^^ 

THE  ntBRABLE  BLASDES: 

iU  Causes  and  Treatment,  by  F.  J.  Gaxt,  F.B.GiU  Surgeon  to  the 
Bqyal  Free  HospitaL    Third  Sdition,  crown  8to,  with  Engravings, 

^  Cl87t] 

BSVAL  DISEA8BB: 

A  Clinical  Guide  to  their  Diagnosis  and  Treatment  by  W.  B-Basham, 
ILD.,  F.B.C.P^  Senior  Physician  to  the  Westminster  HospitaL  Post 
8fo,  78.  ^^ 

BT  Tm  SAKS  AUTKQIW 

THB  DIAOV08I8  OF  DISEASES  OF  THE  KIDHETS 

{Aids  to).    8to,  with  10  PhOes,  6s.  ^^^ 

THE  UBIHE  AKD  ITS  DEBAVOEMEHTS 

(Lectures  on),  with  the  Application  of  Physiological  Chemistry  to  the 
Diagnosis  and  Treatment  of  Constitntional  as  well  as  Local  Diseases 
by  GiOBOi  Hablit,  MJ>.,  F.BJ3.,  F.B.CJ?^  formflriy  Professor  in 
UniTersi^  College.    PostSro^^s.  asTS] 

MICBOSCOPIC  STBTJCTUBE  OF  UBOTABT  CALCULI 

(On  the)  by  H.  Y.  Oakteb,  M.D.,  Snrgeon-M^jor,  H.M.'8  Bombay 
Army.    Sfo,  with  Fear  Plates,  58.  CiSTSj 

THE  BEPBODUCTIVE  OBOAHS 

in  Childhood,  Youth,  Adult  Age,  and  Adranced  Life  (The  Functions 
and  Disorders  of),  considered  in  their  Physiological,  Social,  and 
Moral  Relations,  by  William  Acton,  M.B.C.S.    Fifth  Edition,  8yo, 

128.  [ISH] 

BY  THB  BAXB  AVTHOB, 

PBOSTITXJTIOH : 

Considered  in  its  Moral,  Social,  and  Sanitary  Aspects.  Seoond  Edition, 
enlarged,  8yo,  12s.  CIBOB] 

FUVCTIONAL  DISEASES 

of  the  Renal,  Urinary,  and  Beprodaotive  Organs  (Cn  the),  by  D. 
Campbell  Black,  M.D.,  L.B.C.S.  Edin.,  Member  of  the  General 
Council  of  the  University  of  Glasgow.    8vo,  10s.  6d.  U872] 

PBACTICAL  PATHOLOOT: 

containing  Lectures  on  Suppurative  Fever,  Diseases  of  the  Veins, 
Hemorrhoidal  Tumours,  Diseases  of  the  Bectum,  Syphilis,  Gonor- 
rheal Ophthalmia,  Ac.,  by  Hekby  Lke,  P.B.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St  George's 
HospitaL    Third  Edition,  in  2  vols.  8vo,  10s.  each  voL  CiSTO] 


PUBLISHED  BY  J.   AND  A.   CHURCHILL 


«ENITO-nBINABT  0EGAN8,  INCLUDING  8TPHIUS 

A  Practical  Treatise  on  their  Surgical  Diseases,  designed  as  a  Manual 

for  Students  and  Practitioners,  by  W.  H.  Vuc  Bxjben,  M.D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Principles  of  Surgery  in  Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Col- 
lege, New  York,  and  E.  L.  Ketes,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Dermatology  in 
Bellevue  Hospital  Medical  Ck>llege,  New  York.  With  140  Engrayings, 
royal  8vo,  2l8.  CW4] 

SYPHILITIC  NEEVOUS  AFFECTIONS 

(Clinical  Aspects  of)  by  Thomas  Buzzabd,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  Lond., 

Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  Paralysis  and  Epilepsy.  Post 
8vo,  5s.  C1874] 

ON  SYPHILITIC  OSTEITIS  AND  PERIOSTITIS 

Lectures  by  John  Hamilton,  F.B.C.S.I.,  Surgeon  to  the  Bichmond 
Hospital  and  to  Swift's  Hospital  for  Lunatics,  Dublin.  With  Plates, 
8vo,  68.  6d.  CiW] 

SYPHILITIC  DISEASES 

(The  Modem  Treatment  of),  both  Primary  and  Secondary ;  comprising 
the  Treatment  of  Constitutional  and  Confirmed  Syphilis,  by  a  safe  and 
successful  Method,  by  Langston  Parkeb,  F.B.C.S.  Fifth  Edition, 
8vo,  lOs.  6d.  [»«7il 

A  TBEATISE  ON  SYPHILIS 

by  Walter  J.  Coulson,  F.B.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Lock  Hospital 
8vo,  lOs.  C1W9J 

BT  THB  SAMB  AUTHOB, 

STONE  IN  THE  BLADDER: 

Its  Prevention,  Early  Symptoms,  and  Treatment  by  Lithotrity.  Sto, 
6s.  Ci«B] 

PBINCIFLES  OF  HUKAN  PHYSIOLOGY 

by  W.  B.  Cabpenteb,  M.D.,  F.B.S.  Seventh  Edition  by  Mr.  H£nbt 
PowEB.    Svo,  with  nearly  300  Illustrations  on  Steel  and  Wood,  28s. 

[1869] 
BT  THB  SAMB  AUTHOB, 

A  MANUAL  OF  l^HYSIOLOOY, 

including  Physiological  Anatomy.  Fourth  Edition,  with  2  Steel 
Plates  and  250  Wood  Engravings,  fcap  8vo,  128.  6d.  0^^ 

PHYSIOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 

(Handbook  for  the)  by  E.  Klein,  M.D.,  formerly  Privat-Docent  in 
Histology  in  the  University  of  Vienna,  Assistant  Professor  in  the 
Pathological  Laboratory  of  the  Brown  Institution,  London ;  J.  BuB- 
don-Sandebson,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Professor  of  Practical  Physiology  in 
University  College,  London;  Michael  Fosteb,  M.D.,  F.B.S.,  Fellow 
of,  and  Ihrffilector  of  Physiology  in.  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and 
T.  Laudeb  Bbunton,  M.D.,  D.Sc.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  in  the 
Medical  College  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital ;  edited  by  J.  Bubdon- 
Sakdebson.    Svo,  with  123  Plates,  248.  CiSTS] 
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THE  8TUDE1T8  CFUIBB  TO  MEDICAL  SIAOV0BI8 

hj  S^iCTTXL  FsmncK,  ILD^  FJLG^^  AnisUat  Fhysioian  to  tlie 
Londcm  HospitaL    Third  Edition,  fcap  Bfo,  with  87  Engmvingt, 

Cfc6d.  C187«1 

A  KAEVAL  OF  MEDICAL  SIAftVOSIS 

by  A.  W.  Babcult,  MJ).,  F.B.C.P.,  Phyiiciaa  to,  and  Lecturer  on 
Medicine  at,  St  George's  HoapitaL    Third  Edition,  leap  8to,  10b.  6d. 

[1870] 

THE  MEDICAL  BEMEMBBAECER; 

or.  Book  of  Emergencies.  Fifth  Edition  by  Jokathajt  HuTOUUisoVy 
F.B.C.S.,  Senior  Surgeon  to  the  London  HospitaL    32mo,  2s.  6d.  [issT] 

MEDICAL  AEATOMT 

By  Francis  Sibson,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  F.B.S.,  Consulting  Fhysioiaa  to 

St.  Mary's  HospitaL    Imp.  folio,  with  21  coloured  Plates,  doth,  42s. ; 

half -morocco,  508.  COompleteA  in  1869] 

THE  AHATOMISrS  VADE-MECUM: 

a  System  of  Human  Anatomy  by  Esasmus  Wilson,  F.RG.S.,  F.B.S. 
Ninth  Edition,  by  Dr.  G.  Buchanan,  Professor  of  Anatomy  in 
Anderson's  University,  Glasgow.  Crown  8vo,  with  371  Engravings  on 
Wood,  14b.  C187S] 

PBACnCAL  AEATOMT: 

a  Manual  of  Dissections  by  Ohbistopheb  Heath,  F.B.C.S.,  Surgeon 
to  University  College  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  fcap  8vo,  with  226 
Engravings  D874] 

EVMAH  OSTEOLOOT: 

with  Plates,  showing  the  Attachments  of  the  Muscles,  by  Luther 
Holden,  F.R.C.S.,  Surgeon  to  St  Bartholomew's  Hospitid.  Fourth 
Edition,  8vo,  IBs.  CiW] 

BT  THE  BAXE  AUTHOB, 

THE  DISSECTION  OF  THE  HUMAH  BODT 

(A  ^lanual  of).    Third  Edition,  8vo,  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  16s. 

[1868] 

THE  ANATOMICAL  BEMEMBBAECER; 

or,  Complete  Pocket  Anatomist.  Seventh  Edition,  carefully  Revised, 
32mo.  38. 6d.  ri872] 

DIAGRAMS  OF  THE  NERVES  OF  THE  HUMAN  BODT 

Exhibiting  their  Origin,  Divisions,  and  Connexions,  with  their  Distri- 
bution, by  William  Henby  Flower,  F.RS.,  Conservator  of  the 
Museum  of  the  Boyal  College  of  Surgeons.  Second  Edition,  roy.  4to^ 
12s.  [1872] 
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8Tin)EHT*8  OTHDE  TO  STTRGICAL  AHATOHT: 

a  Text-book  for  the  Paas  Ezamixiation,  by  E.  Bellajct,  F.B.C.S., 
Senior  Aaaiatant-Siirgeon  and  Teacher  of  Operative  Surgery  at 
Charing  Cross  Hospital.    With  50  Engravings,  f  cap  8yo,  6s.  6d.    C^^l 

A  KAWAL  OF  PRACTICAL  THERAPEUTICS 

by  E.  J.  Waeino,  M.D.,  RR.C.P.  Lond.  Third  Edition,  fcap  8to, 
12s.  6d.  [1871] 

HOOPERS  PHTSICIAH'S  VADE-KECUM; 

or,  Manual  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Physic,  Ninth  Edition 
by  W.  A.  Guy.  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  and  JoHW  Hablet,  MJD.,  F.E.C.P. 
Fcap  8vo,  with  Engravings,  128.  6d.  Cl87il 

A  COMPEEDIUM  OF  PRACTICAL  MEDICINE 

and  Morbid  Anatomy  by  William  Dale,  M.D.  Lond.  12mo,  with 
Plates,  78.  [1888] 

CLKTICAL  HEDICIHE 

Lectures  and  Essays  by  Balthazab  Fosteb,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  Lond., 
Professor  of  Medicine  in  Queen's  College,  Birmingham.    8vo,  10s.  6d. 

[1874} 

DISCOURSES  OK  PRACTICAL  PETSIC 

by  B.  W.  Richabdson,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.B.S.    8vo,  Ss.  0871] 

ON  THE  ACTION  OF  MEDICINES 

in  the  System  by  F.  W.  Headland,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  Charing  Cross  Medical  College.  Fourth  Edition,  8vo, 
14s.  C1M6] 

A  MANUAL  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA 

by  J.  F.  RoYLE,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  and  F.  W.  Headland,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P. 
Fifth  Edition,  fcap  8vo,  with  numerous  Engravings  on  Wood,  12b.  6d. 

[1888] 

A  DICTIONARY  OF  MATERIA  MEDICA 

and  Therapeutics  by  Adolphb  Wahltuch,  M.D.    8vo,  ISs.         C18«81 

THE  STUDENT^S  GUIDE  TO  MATERIA  MEDICA 

by  John  C.  Thobowoood,  M.D.  Lond.,  Physician  to  the  City  of 
London  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Chest.  With  Engravings,  fcap 
8vo,  68.  6d.  f W4] 

MATERIA  MEDICA  AND  THERAPEUTICS: 

Vegetable  Kingdom,  by  Chables  D.  F.  Phillips,  MD.,  F.B.C.S.K 
8vo,  158.  ti»74) 
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KAWAL  OF  THE  DI8BASES  OF  fiHn.DHKir 

(A  Practieal),  with  a  Formolazy,  hj  Edwabo  Ellis,  M.D.,  Fhjmcian 
to  the  Yictoria  Hospital  for  Childx«n.    Second  Edition,  crown  8to,  7t. 

I8SAT8  ON  THE  DISEASES  OF  CmT.DIlElf 

by  William  Hxitbt  Day,  M.D.,  PhTtioian  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital 
for  Diseases  of  Women  and  Children.    Fcap  8to,  5s.  t^^^ 

OH  THE  WASTOrO  DISEASES  OF  CHILDBEH 

by  Eustace  Smith,  M.D.  Lond.,  Fhysioian  to  the  King  of  the  Belgians, 
Physician  to  the  East  London  Hospital  for  Children.  Second  Edition, 
post  8to,  7s.  6d.  C1870] 

A  TRAHSLATION  OF  DB.  DILLHBEEOESS 

Handy-Book  of  the  Treatment  of  Women's  and  Children's  Diseases 
according  to  the  Vienna  Medical  School,  with  Prescriptions,  by 
Patbick  Nicol,  M.B.    Fcap  8to,  5s.  Cisnj 

nrFAHT  FEEDnrO,  AKD  its  lEFLUENCE  OH  LIFE; 

or,  the  Causes  and  Prevention  of  Infemt  Mortality,  by  C.  H.  F.  Routh, 
M.D..  M.RC.P.  Lond.,  Physician  to  the  Samaritan  Hospital,  Ac, 
Second  Edition,  fcap  8to,  6s.  C180] 

ADVICE  TO  A  MOTHER 

on  tho  Management  of  her  Children  by  Pte  H.  Chayasse,  F.R.C.S. 
Eleventh  Edition,  fcap  8vo,  28.  6d,  l18723 

BT  THB  BAXB  AUTHOB, 

COTTHSEL  TO  A  MOTHER 

on  the  Care  and  Rearing  of  her  Children,  being  the  Companion 
Volume  of  '  Advice  to  a  Mother.'    Third  Edition,  fcap  8vo.  2s.  6d. 

[1874] 
ALSO, 

ADVICE  TO  A  WIFE 

on  tho  Management  of  her  own  Health.  With  an  Introductory 
Chapter  especially  addressed  to  a  Young  Wife.  Tenth  Edition,  fcap 
8vo,  2s.  6d.  C187S] 

ALSO, 

XEHTAL  CULTURE  AHD  TRAIHIHO  OF  A  CHILD 

(Aphorisms  on  the),  and  on  various  other  Subjects  relating  to  Health 
and  Happiness.    Fcap  8vo,  2s.  6d.  C1872] 

lEEOLISH  MIDWIVES: 

their  History  and  Prospects,  by  J.  H.  Ayelino,  M.D.,  Physician  to 
the  Chelsea  Hospital  for  Women,  Examiner  of  Midwives  for  the 
•Obstetrical  Society  of  London.    Crown  8vo,  5s.  n87i] 
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lECTUBES  OK  0B8TETBIC  OPERATIONS, 

including  the  Treatment  of  Hsemorrliage,  and  forming  a  Qoide  to  the 
Management  of  Difficult  Labour,  by  Robert  Barnes,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P., 
Obstetric  Physician  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  at,  St  Thomas's 
Hospital.    Second  Edition,  8to,  with  113  Engravings,  15s.  CiSTi] 

BT  THE  BAMM  AUTHOB, 

HEDICAL  AND  SURGICAL  DISEASES  OF  WOMEN 

(a  Clinical  History  of  the).    With  169  Engravings,  8vo,  288.  Ci8f5) 

OBSTETRIC  SUROERT 

A  Complete  Handbook,  giving  Short  Rules  of  Practice  in  every  Emer- 
gency, from  the  Simplest  to  the  most  Formidable  Operations  connected 
with  the  Science  of  Obstetricy,  by  Chables  Clay,  Ext.L.R.C.P.  Lond., 
L.B.C.S.E.,  late  Senior  Surgeon  and  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  St. 
Mary*s  Hospital,  Manchester.     With  91  Engravings,  fcap  8vo,  6s.  6d. 

[1874] 

OBSTETRIC  MEDICINE  AND  SUROERT 

(The  Principles  and  Practice  of)  by  F.  H.  Ramsbotham,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.    Fifth  Edition,  8vo,  with  120  Plates  on  Steel  and  Wood,  228. 

awn 

OBSTETRIC  APHORISMS 

for  the  Use  of  Students  commencing  Midwifery  Practice  by  J.  G. 
SwATNE,  M.D.,  Physician^AccoucheuD  to  the  Bristol  General  Hos- 
pital.   Fifth  Edition,  fcap  8vo,  with  Engravings  on  Wood,  3s.  6d. 

ClSH] 

flCHROEDER*S  MANUAL  OP  MIDWIFERT, 

including  the  Pathology  of  Pregnancy  and  the  Puerperal  State. 
Translated  by  Charles  H.  Carter,  B.  A.,  M.D.  8vo,  with  Engrav- 
ings, 12s.  6d.  [1878] 

A  HANDBOOK  OF  UTERINE  THERAPEUTICS 

and  of  Diseases  of  Women  by  E.  J.  Tilt,  M.D.,  M.R.CP.  Third 
Edition,  post  8vo,  10s.  [18083 

BY  THB  SAia  AUTHOB, 

THE  CHANGE  OP  LIFE 

in  Health  and  Disease :  a  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Nervous  and  other 
Affections  incidental  to  Women  at  the  Decline  of  Life.  Third  Edition, 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  CiWOj 

ALSO, 

ON  UTERINE  AND  OVARIAN  INFLAMMATION, 

and  on  the  Physiology  and  Diseases  of  Menstruation.  Third  Edition, 
with  Illustrations,  8vo,  120.  Cuasj 

PUERPERAL  DISEASES 

Clinical  Lectures  by  Forotcb  Barker,  M.D.,  Obstetric  Physician 
to  Bellema  Hospital,  New  York.    8to,158.  [18741 
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LEGTUBES  OH  THE  DISEASES  OF  WOMKI 

by  Chullbs  Wmbt,  MJ).,  F JLCJP.  Lond.    Third  Edition.  8to,  168. 

DIgBASES  OF  THE  OVABIES : 

their  Diagnou  and  Treatment,  hj  T.  Spxvcxs  Wbll8»  F JELG£., 
Surgeon  to  the  Qneen's  Honsehold  and  to  the  Samaritan  HospitaL 
8to,  with  aboat  150  Engravings,  21b.  Om} 

HAHDBOOK  FOB  HUBSES  FOB  THE  SICK 

by  Miss  Ykitch.    Crown  8to,  2b.  6d.  P^TQ 

A  KAWAL  FOB  HOSPITAL  HUBSES 

and  others  engaged  in  Attending  on  the  Sick  by  Ebwasd  J.  Dox- 
TILLS,  L^B.C.P.,  MJLG.S.    Crown  8vo,  2b.  6d.  CWS) 
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THE  WIPES  DOKAnr 

The  Yoong  Couple— The  Mothei^The  Nurse— The  Nursling,  by  Phi- 
LOTHALOS.    Second  Edition,  post  8yo,  38.  6d.  IX^^l 

LECTUEES  ON  WDTTEB  COUGH 

(Catarrh,  Bronchitis,  Emphysema,  Asthma)  by  Horace  Dobell, 
M.D.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Royal  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Chest.    Second  Edition,  with  Coloured  Plates,  8vo,  Ss.  6d.  C^^TS] 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOB, 

THE  TBIJE  FIBST  STAGE  OF  CONSITMPTION 

(Lectures  on).    Crown  8vo,  Ss.  6d.  CiscT] 

DISEASES  OF  THE  CHEST: 

Contributions  to  their  Clinical  History,  Pathology,  and  Treatment  by 
A.  T.  H.  Watebs,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Liverpool  Boyal 
Infirmary.    Second  Edition,  Svo,  with  Plates,  ISs.  C1873] 

PHTHISIS  AND  THE  STETHOSCOPE; 

or,  the  Physical  Signs  of  Consumption,  by  R.  P.  Cotton,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  Senior  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Consumption,  Brompton. 
Fourth  Edition,  fcap  Svo,  Ss.  6d.  ti8«] 

DISEASES  OF  THE  HEABT 

and  of  the  Lungs  in  Connexion  therewith— Notes  and  Observations 
by  Thomas  Shapteb,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Senior  Physician  to  the 
Devon  and  Exeter  Hospital.    Svo,  Ts.  6d.  C1874J 
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ON  VAL7XTLAB  DISEASE  OF  THE  HEABT 

(some  of  the  causes  and  effects  of).  Croonian  Lectures  for  1865.  By 
Thomas  B.  Pxacock,  M.D.,  FJLC.P.«  Physician  to  St.  Thomas'a 
Hospital.    With  Engravings,  8yo,  5s.  [^^3 

BY  THE  SAU  AVTHOB, 

ON  MALFOEHATIONS  OP  THE  HUKAN  HEABT 

With  Original  Oases  and  Blostrations.  Second  Edition,  with  Plates,. 
8yo,  lOs.  OMT) 

TEE  ACTION  AND  SOUNDS  OF  THE  HEABT 

(Researches  on).  By  Geoboe  Patok,  M.D.,  author  of  nnmeroua 
papers  published  in  the  British  and  American  Medical  Journals. 
8vo,  38.  &d,  [18783 

NOTES  ON  ASTHMA; 

its  Forms  and  Treatment,  by  John  0.  Thobowoood,  M.D.  Lond., 
Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Ohest,  Victoria  Park. 
Second  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged,  crown  Svo,  4s.  6d.  C^^ts] 

IBBITATIVE  DTSPEPSIA 

and  its  Important  Oonnection  with  Irritative  Oongestion  of  the 
Windpipe  and  with  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Oonsumption.  By 
0.  B.  Gabbbtt,  M.D.    Crown  Svo,  28.  6d.  C1W8] 

OBOWTHS  IN  THE  LABTNX, 

with  Reports  and  an  Analysis  of  100  consecutive  Cases  treated  since 
the  Invention  of  the  Laryngoscope  by  Mobell  Magkbkzie,  M.D. 
Lond.,  M.R.C.P.,  Physician  to  the  Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the 
Throat.    8vo,  with  Coloured  Plates,  12s.  6d.  [1871] 

BT  THE  BAMM  A17TH0B, 

HOARSENESS,  LOSS  OF  VOICE, 

and  Stridulous  Breathing  in  relation  to  Nervo-Muscular  Affections 
of  the  Larynx.    Second  Edition,  8vo,  fully  Illustrated,  3s.  6d.       C13681 
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THBOAT  HOSPITAL  PHABMACOPCEIA, 

containing  upwards  of  150  Formul®.  Second  Edition,  fcap  8vo, 
28. 6d.  C1875) 

HINEBAL  SPBINOS  OF  HABBOOATE 

(Dr.  Kbhnion's  Observations  on  the).  Ninth  Edition,  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Adam  Bealet,  M.A.,  IkLD.  Cantab.,  F.R.CP.  Lond. 
Crown  Svo,  Is.  ClWJ] 

SKETCH  OF  CANNES  AND  ITS  CLIKATE 

By  Th.  De  Valcoxjbt,  M.D.  Paris,  Physician  at  Cannes.  Second 

Edition,  with  Photographic  View  and  Six  Meteorological  Charts, 
crown  Svo,  2s.  6d.  CiW^ 
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ON  SOKE  AFFECTIOHS  OF  THE  LIVEE 
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Purpura.  ic„  by  Stephex  H.  Wabd,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.,  Phyi 
to  the  SciLmea*e  Hospital,  Greenwich.    8to,  "b. 

VS  DISEASES  OF  THE  LIVEE: 

Lcttsomion  Lectures  for  1872  by  S.  O.  Habershos,  M.D.,  F.B 
PhyHician  to  Guy's  Hospital.    Post  8to,  3s.  6d. 
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THE  STOKACH  AND  DUODENTO 

(The  Morbid  Stat«B  of)  and  their  Relations  to  the  Diseases  of 
Organs,  by  Samdei.  Fbnwick,  M.D.,  P.R.C.P.,  Aasistant-Phyi 
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CONSTIPATED  BOWELS: 
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M.D„  H.B.C.P.    Third  EdiUon,  post  Stro,  3s.  6d. 
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DIGESTION : 

its  Disorders  and  their  Treatment.    Second  Edition,  Svo,  Ss.  6d. 
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Physiologically  and  Therapeutically  Considered.    8vo,  168.  0^*1 

THE  IHDIOESTIOHS ; 

or,  Diseases  of  the  Digestive  Organs  Functionally  Treated,  by 
T.  K,  Ohambeks,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.,  Lecturer  on  Medicine  at  St  Mary's 
HospitaL    Second  Edition,  8yo,  10s.  6d.  ^^^ 

IMFEEFECT  DIGESTION: 

its  Causes  and  Treatment  by  Abthub  Leased,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P., 
Senior  Physician  to  the  Great  Northern  Hospital.  Fifth  Edition, 
fcap  8vo,  4s.  6d.  CiSTO] 

OH  MEOBIH,  SICH-HEADACHE, 

and  some  Allied  Disorders ;  a  Contribution  to  the  Pathology  of  Nerve- 
Storms  by  Edwabd  Liteino,  M.D.  Cantab.,  Hon.  Fellow  of  King's 
College,  London.    Svo,  with  Coloured  Plate,  15s.  C^^l 

TRRITABHITY; 

Popular  and  Practical  Sketches  of  Common  Morbid  States  and  Con- 
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STUDIES  OH  FUHCTIOHAL  HEB70VS  DISOBDEBS 

by  C.  Handfield  Jones,  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.B.S.,  Physician  to  St 
Mary's  Hospital.    Second  Edition,  much  enlarged,  Svo,  ISs.  Ci870] 

HEUEALOIA  AND  EINDSED  DISEASES 

of  the  Nervous  System :  their  Nature,  Causes,  and  Treatment,  with  a 
series  of  Cases,  by  John  Chapman,  M.D.,  M.B.C.P.,  Assistant-Phy- 
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SYMPATHETIC  SYSTEM  OF  HEETE8 
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the  Functions  of  the)  by  Edwabd  Mebyon,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P.  Svo, 
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A  TBEATISE  OH  GOUT,  BHEUKATISH 

and  the  Allied  Affections,  by  P.  Hood,  M.D.    Crown  8yo,  10b.  6d. 
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A  TBEATISE  OH  BHETTICATIC  GOUT, 
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TEMPERATTTBE  0BSEB7ATI0HS 
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bell DB  MoBOAK,  F.B.S.,  F.B^C.S.,  Surgeon  to  the  Middlesex  Hos- 
pital.   Crown  8vo,  3s.  6d.  Ci87«] 

CAHCEB: 

its  varieties,  their  Histology  and  Diagnosis,  by  Henby  Abnott, 
F.B.C.S.,  Assistant-Surgeon  to,  and  Lecturer  on  Pathology  at,  St. 
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Engravings,  5s.  6d.  t^878] 

CAHCEBOVS  AHD  OTHEB  IHTBA-THOBACIC  GBOWTHS: 

their  Natural  History  and  Diagnosis,  by  J.  Bisdon  Bennett,  M.D., 
F.B.C.P.,  Member  of  the  General  Medical  Council.  Post  8vo,  with 
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CEBTAIH  FOBMS  OF  CAHCEB 

(a  New  and  successful  Mode  of  Treating),*  to  which  is  prefixed  a  Prac- 
tical and  Systematic  Description  of  all  the  varieties  of  this  Disease,  by 
Alex.  Mabsden,  M.D.,  F.B.C.S.E.,  Consulting  Surgeon  to  the  Boyal 
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and  Brompton.  Second  Edition,  with  Coloured  Plates  and  Illus- 
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a  System  of  Cutaneous  Medicine  by  Ebasmus  WiLSOif,  F.R.C.S.» 
F.B.S:    Sixtli  Edition,  Svo,  18s.,  ivith  Coloured  Plates,  36s. 
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LECTUBES  OH  ETCZEKA 
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ECZEHA 
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DISEASES  OF  THE  SKIH 
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Medicine,  by  Hxuby  Etaks  Caxttt,  Surgeon  to  the  livexpool  Dis- 
pensary for  Diseases  of  the  Skin,  8vo,  12s.  6d«  t^^ti 
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a  Series  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital  on  Practical 
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its  Action,  Use,  and  Value  in  the  Treatment  of  Yarious  Diseases 
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M.R.C.P.    Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  Ss.  6d.  CIMQ 
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(The  Principles  and  Practice  of)  by  Alfbed  S.  Taylob,  M.D., 
F.R.C.P.,  F.RS.  Second  Edition,  2  vok.,  8vo,  ivith  189  Wood  En- 
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BY  THX  BAMB  AUTHOB, 

A  KANUAL  OF  MEDICAL  JUBISPBTTDEHCE 

Ninth  Edition.    Crown  Svo,  lie.  ti874] 

A  TOXICOLOGICAL  CHABT, 

Exhibiting  at  one  View  the  Symptoms,  Treatment,  and  mode  of 
Detecting  the  Tarioas  Poisons — Mineral,  Vegetable,  and  Animal: 
with  Concise  Directions  for  the  Treatment  of  Suspended  Animation, 
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THE  MEDICAL  ADVISER  IH  LIFE  ASSUSAHCE 
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Mary's  and  the  Lock  Hospitals;  Physician-Extraordinary  to  the 
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M.R.C.P.,  Pix>fe88or  of  Psychological  Medicine  in  King's  College; 
one  of  the  Medical  Superintendents  of  the  Colney  Hatch  Lunatic 
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LECTURES  ON  MEHTAL  DISEASES 

by  William  Henby  Octavius  Sankey,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P., 
Lecturer  on  Mental  Diseases  at  University  College,  London.     Svo, 
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THE  MEDICAL  JURISPRUDENCE  OF  INSANITT 

by  J.  H.  Balpoub  Beownb,  Barrister-at-Law.    Svo,  10s.  6d.       1^871] 

HANDBOOK  OF  LAW  AND  LUNACY  ; 

or,  the  Medical  Practitioner's  Complete  Guide  in  all  Matters  relating 
to  Lunacy  Practice,  by  J.  T.  Sabben,  M.D.,  and  J.  H.  Balfoub 
Bbowne.    Svo,  Ss.  [1872] 

ON  CEREBRIA 

and  other  Diseases  of  the  Brain  by  Chables  Elam,  M.D.,  F.B.C.P., 
Assistant-Physician  to  the  National  Hospital  for  Paralysis  and 
Epilepsy.    Svo,  6s.  C1872] 
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PSTCHOLOGICAL  MEBICHrE: 

A  Manual,  containing  the  Lunacy  Laws,  the  Nosology,  j£tiology. 
Statistics,  Description,  Diagnosis,  Pathology  (including  Morbid  His- 
tology), and  Treatment  of  Insanity,  by  J.  C.  Bucknill,  M.D., 
F.R.S.,  and  D.  H.  Tuke,  M.D.  Third  Edition,  much  Enlarged,  with 
10  Plates  and  34  Wood  Engravings,  Syo,  25s.  dSTS} 

THE  nrFLUENCE  OF  THE  MUTD  UPOH  THE  BODT 

in  Health  and  Disease  (Illustrations  of),  designed  to  elucidate  the 
Action  of  the  Imagination,  by  Daniel  Hack  Tuke,  M.D.,  M.R.O.P. 
8vo,  14s.  [1872] 

OBSCTTBE  DISEASES  OF  THE  BRAIN  AND  MUn) 

by  Forbes  Winslow,  M.D.,  D.C.L.  Oxon.  Fourth  Edition,  poet 
8vo,  10s.  6d.  C1M8] 

A  HAirxrAL  OF  PRACTICAL  HTGIENE 

by  E.  A.  Pabess,  M.D.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.RS.,  Professor  of  Hygiene  in 
the  Army  Medical  School.  Fourth  Edition,  8ro,  with  Plates  and 
Woodcuts,  16s.  Ciwsj 

A  HASDBOOK  OF  HTGIENE 

for  the  Use  of  Sanitary  Authorities  and  Health  Officers  by  Geobgb 
Wilson,  M.D.  Edin.,  Medical  Officer  of  Health  for  the  Warwick 
Union  of  Sanitary  Authorities.  Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  with 
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HANDBOOK  OF  MEDICAL  ELECTRICITT 

by  Hebbebt  Tibbits,  M.D.,  M.R.C.P.E.,  Medical  Superintendent  of 
the  National  Hospital  for  the  Paralysed  and  Epileptic.  8yo,  with  64 
Wood  Engravings,  68.  C^87S] 

CLINICAL  USES  OF  ELECTRICITT 

(Lectures  on  the)  delivered  at  University  GoUege  Hospital  by  J. 
Russell  Reynolds,  M.D.  Lond.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Medicine  in  University  College.    Second  Edition,  post  8vo,  3s.  6d. 

ATLAS  OF  OPHTHALMOSCOPT: 

representing  the  Normal  and  Pathological  Conditions  of  the  Fundus 
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A  OICnOITASY  OP  MEDICAL  SdXVCE 

ContAining  a  concise  explanation  of  the  varioni  mbjects  and  teima 
Aaatomr,  PhTiiology,  Pathology,  Hjgieae,  Therapeutics,  Hedii 
Chemistiy,  Phannacologj,  Pharmacy,  Snrgerj,  Olivtetrics,  Hedii 
Jnriapradence  and  Dentistiy ;  Notices  of  Olimate  and  Hinend  Wkta 
formnla)  for  Officinal,  Empirical,  and  Dietetic  Preparations ;  with  t 
Aecentnatios  «nd  EtyiDOlogy  of  the  terms  and  the  French  and  otl 
Sjnonjms,  by  Boblkt  Dunoubos,  M.D.,  LL.D.  New  Editit 
enlarged  and  thoronghly  revised  by  Richasd  J.  Ddkolibok,  M. 
Boyal  8to,  258.  d^ 

A  lOEDICAL  V0CAB1TLASY; 

or,  an  Explanation  of  all  Names,  Synonymea,  Terms,  and  Phzai 
-used  in  Medicine  and  the  relative  branches  of  Uedical  Science, 
E.  G.  MAnra,  M.D.,  LL.D.    Third  Edition,  fcap  8to,  8a.  6d.  CH 

A  KAHTJAL  OV  OPHTHALKIC  KEDICISZ  ASS  SDSOEBT 
by  T.  Whabton  Jovkb,  P.B.S.,  Prvfessor  of  Ophthahnic  Uedid 
nnd  Snrgery  in  TTniveraity  College.    Third  Edition,  mncb  Enlarg 
and  thoroughly  Rerised,  with  9  Coloored  Plates  and  173  EngtaTin 
on  Wood,  fcap  Sto,  128.  6d.  CU 

A  HASVAL  OP  TEE  DISEASES  OF  THE  ETE 

by  C.  Macnahaba,  Surgeon  to  the  Calcutta  Ophthalmic  Hospi 
Second  Edition,  fcap  Sto,  with  Coloured  Plates,  12s.  6d.  Ci! 

DISEASES  OP  THE  ETE 

{A  Treatise  on  the)  by  J.  Soelbbbq  "Wells,  F.R.O.S.,  Opbthalu 
Surgeon  to  King's  College  Hospital  and  Snrgeon  to  the  So; 
London  Ophthalmic  Hospital.  Third  Edition,  Sto,  with  Colotu 
Flat«s  and  Wood  EngraTings,  25s.  P' 
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and  their  Treatment  by  the  Scientific  use  of  Spectacles.  Foui 
Edition,  Reviaod  and  Enlarged,  8»o,  6b.  0'- 

DISEASES  OP  THE  ETE 

(Illustrations  of  some  of  the  Principal),  with  an  Account  of  tb 
Symptoms,  Pathology,  and  Treatment,  by  Hen&t  Foweb,  F.B.C. 
U.B.  Loud.,  Ophthalmic  Surgeon  to  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospit 
8to,  with  12  Coloured  Plates,  208.  Pi 
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A  STSTEH  OF  DEHTAL  STJBOEBT 

by  John  Tomes,  F.B.S.,  and  Chables  S.  Tomes,  M.A.,  Lecturer  on 
Dental  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Assistant  Dental  Surgeon  to 
the  Dental  Hospital  of  London.  Second  Edition,  fcap  Syo,  with  268 
Engravings,  148.  P^TS] 

A  HAirxrAL  OF  DEHTAL  MECHAHICS 

with  an  Account  of  the  Materials  and  Appliances  used  in  Mechanical 
Dentistry,  by  Oaklet  Coles,  L.D.S.,  RO.S.,  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the 
Hospital  for  Diseases  of  the  Throat.  Crown  8yo»  with  140  Wood 
Engravings,  7s.  6d.  C1878] 

HAlfDBOOK  OF  DENTAL  AHATOHT 

and  Surgery  for  the  use  of  Students  and  Practitioners  by  John 
Smith,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  Edin.,  Surgeon-Dentist  to  the  Queen  in  Scotland. 
Second  Edition,  fcap  8vo,  4s.  6d.  Cisri] 

PB0T0PLA8H;  0£,  MATTER  AND  LIFE 

with  some  remarks  upon  the  ''Confession"  of  Strauss,  by  Lionel 
S.  Beale,  M.B.,  F.R.S.,  F.R.C.P.  Lond.,  Physician  to  King's  College 
Hospital.    Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  10s.  6d.  dWS] 

EPIDEMIOLOGT; 

or,  the  Remote  Cause  of  Epidemic  Diseases  in  the  Animal  and  in  the 
Vegetable  Creation,  by  John  Pabkin,  M.D.,  F.R.C.S.  Part  I, 
8vo,  5s.  asTS] 

OEBHIHAL  lEATTEB  AND  THE  CONTACT  THEOBT: 

an  Essay  on  the  Morbid  Poisons  by  James  Mobbis,  M.D.  Lond. 
Second  Edition,  crown  8vo,  4s.  Cd.  PS^ 

DISEASE  GERMS; 

and  on  the  Treatment  of  the  Feverish  State,  by  Lionel  S.  Beale, 

.  M.B.,  F.R.C.P.,  F.R.S.,  Physician  to  Ejng's  CoUege  Hospital    Second 

Edition,  crown  8vo,  with  28  Plates,  12s.  6d.  Ciwaj 

THE  GRAFT  THEORT  OF  DISEASE 

being  an  Application  of  Mr.  Dabwin's  Hypothesis  of  Pangenesis 
to  the  Explanation  of  the  Phenomena  of  the  Zymotic  Diseases,  by 
James  Ross,  MD.,  Waterfoot,  near  Manchester.    8vo,  10s.  C1872] 

ZTKOTIC  DISEASES: 

their  Correlation  and  Causation.  By  A  Wolff,  F.R.C.S.  Post 
8vo,  5s.  CWfl 
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